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| > |A JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ACCESSORY ARTS 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HERE are several things of promise amongst the works 
of sculpture at the Academy this year, even if there 
is nothing of very outstanding claim to notice. It 

is Satisfactory to know that the decorative qualities so 
necessary to this one above all the other arts are being more 
_fully realised. 

No. 1,816, by Sylvia Mitchell, is a decorative idea done 
in a too naturalistic way; the tiny animals about the ground 
do not fit decoratively into the scheme. The figure is agree- 
ably posed, and the outline of the group satisfactory from 
almost every point of view. 

No. 1,815, the memorial to the late Canon Brook, by 
W. Reynolds-Stephens, shows an attitude of conventional 
piety. This composition is intended to fill a regular panel, 
which, however, it does not do in a sufficiently symmetrical 
manner. Тһе thin meaningless Gothic arches which are 
inserted without reason in a portion of the background to 
help balance the arrangement, form a feeble expedient to 
overcome a difficultv which should have been altogether 
avoided. 

In the long involved trail of figures representing “The 
Blessed Damozel," by Chas. S. Jagger (1,813) we fail to learn 
what principles of composition influenced the artist in his 
set-out. How'is it, that with so much meritorious modelling, 
the whole effect, from a little distance, is as likely to suggest 
anything in the world but figures? 

Мо. r,821, by Albert H. Hodge, is a strong piece of 
decorative composition, obviously intended as a garden orna- 
ment to be seen in plein air; it has strength and vigour, and 
in its balance of light and shade is one of the most satisfactory 
pieces of architectural sculpture of the year. Such a design 
as this is one of the most difficult essays a sculptor can 
make, and it is not a kind of thing іп which present English 
sculptors excel. 

No. 1,700, by Jessie M. Lawson. 
figure, with some grace and restraint. 

Nos. 1,806 and 1,808 are two pleasant little compositions 
bv Ruby L. Bailev, and not intended to be taken too seri- 
ously. They are well considered in their light and shade, 
but lacking in architectural relationship with the broken pedi- 
ment to which they are attached, but they are well modelled, 
chubby boys. 

The disagreeable subject of “Leda” is charmingly апа 
daintily modelled (1,798) by S. Nicholson Babb. Тһе 
composition is very able, note how the two bodies are made 
to come together, and the sweep of the wings. Тһе modelling 
is most subtle and tender. 

There is both dignity and grace in the memorial panel 
(1,801) by Margaret Winser; both the figure and the drapery 
are cleverly modelled. Tt is very satisfactory to see a woman 
doing work so much above the average. 

We have before referred to Mr. Henry Poole's singularly 
able figure of “ Painting" (1,799), which is to be seen executed 
in stone on a Bond Street front by Messrs. Lanchester and 
Rickards. Тһе pose and modelling give great distinction. 

. If we had any complaint it would be as to a certain degree 
of smoothness and hardness in the treatment, but it is a 
success in architectural sculpture of to-dav, and it is, un- 
fortunately, too exceptional. 
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We do not know when хе ауе seen anything better of 
its kind than “Тһе Pride of-the Family” (1820), by Ferdinand 
V. Blundstone. ‘Here the real character of the collie is 
most graphically expressed in broad decorative touches of 
light and shade, compared with which the finished "effort" 
of many clever pieces of sculpture looks paltry and mean. 
This is the kind of work we should like about or on any 
building of ours. 

A charmingly posed and well modelled figure is “The 
Huntress” (1,803), by Herbert Hampton. 

A delightful figure is Mr. Albert Toft’s “Peace,” to be 
placed on the King Edward VII. Memorial, at Birmingham. 
In the refined modelling of the figure, the excellent sweep 
and expression of the drapery and dainty accentuation of 
the accessories the sculptor has done well. 

One should not overlook a panel of well composed and 
daintily modelled low-relief panels (1,840), by Godefroid de 
Vreese. 

A gracefully pleasing group is “The Stolen Bow” (2,000), 
bv S. Nicholson Babb. 

The kneeling figure in the “ Fountain” (1,804), by Gertrude 
Bayes, is very pleasing. It is perhaps too refined in its 
treatment for the somewhat archaic pedestal. The pedestal 
is, however, striking and effective in outline. 

“Тһе White Man’s Burden" (1812) is a terminal figure 
for the Union Government Buildings, Pretoria, by A. Broad. 
bent. Тһе treatment is surelv not heroic enough, and the 
position of the left arm is singularly unfortunate. 

“The Spirit of the Garden" (1,819), a fountain for Wyn- 
vard Park, by Margaret Wnghtson, is a little theatrical, and 
is not satisfactory in composition from all points. 

A singularly attractive and gracefully posed figure is 
*'The Freia" (1,790), by Jessie M. Lawson. 

“The Metamorphosis of Daphne” (1,818), by Siegfried M. 
Wiens, is an admirable piece of work. Тһе modelling of the 
head arid shoulders is very pleasing in the back view. We 
should have preferred the whole in white marble instead of 
the contrast between pedestal and figure. 

“Тһе Felicitas" (1,805) and “Sapientia” (1,809), by 
Countess Gleichen, look as though their statuesque qualities 
would be verv satisfactory at some height from the ground. 

The very clever memorial to be placed in St. Paul's 
Cathedral for Sir W. Q. Orchardson, by Mr. W. Reynolds- 

Stephens, frankly, we do not like at all. Тһе cornice 
appears to us heavy and awkward, and the whole design 
wanting in breadth and dignity. 

Ап exceptionally able piece of modelling is the “ Femina 
Victrix" (1,923), by W. Reid Dick. 

A vigorous piece of work is the portion of sports cham- 
pionship record (1,909), by Richard R. Gouldon. 

The Crusader trophy bronze statuette (1,878) by W. Reid 
Dick, is one of the best pieces of work of its kind we have 
seen. 

We think if Mr. Gilbert Boves had been helped a little 
by an architect, his “Romance” (2,004) might have been 
nearly perfect. He has a genius for expressing the power 
of a horse, and in a-decorative way too. This composition 
of his 15 very ably crowned by a castle, but spoilt by the 
niches at either side. АП the same, it is a notably clever 
thing. 
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SoME people may, not unnaturally, misconceive the aims of 
the National Advertising Societv. Tn so far as its object is 
io induce people to invest their spare monev in insurance 
policies it is doubtless all to the good. But it is something 
of a relief to know that the society is not to find further 
mean: for the development of trade advertisements, which 
already ате so far bevond control as to destroy much 
of the natural beautv of the country. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. compactly arranged and convenient centre for the great 


Ву “ ARCHITECTUS.” 


HE article in your last issue, headed, “ Advertise- 
ment,” largely pertains to the education of the general 
public in an appreciation of good architecture.. 

Surely this is a matter of vital interest to all, especially 
as the public have now shown unmistakable signs of an 
awakening in matters artistic, and evinced a desire to learn 
something of the arts. 

At one time there was in this country an aristocracy of cul- 
ture, whose opinions were esteemed by the community, which 
recognised its own shortcomings. Later, when the democracy 
first felt its power, the public no longer took the lead from the 
cultured few, but themselves essaved all sorts of vulgar 
experiments, many of which, unfortunately, are still with 
us. Now there is a change. Greater interest is taken in 
the arts. Newspapers and magazines are devoting increas- 
ing space to such matters. Many have an appreciation of 
what is good in architecture, and it behoves architects to 
aid the development. It must be remembered that the 
architecture of any period can never be much in advance of 
the general state of culture of the time, so public education 
in such matters must proceed simult: aneously with the educa- 
tion of the architect. The R.I.B.A. might do much to in- 
fluence this 

It is quite possible to show the general public that our 
art is a really live and interesting one. Architects, individu- 
ally, are very properly prohibited from advertising, but there 
is no reason why the Institute should not do everything in 
its power to popularise the art of architecture, and, indeed, 
this should be one of its principal functions. 

Why should there not be a popular exhibition of archi- 
tecture every winter? Not only drawings of buildings, but 
town plans, models, photographs of executed work, students 
projects, and, in addition, examples of the accessory arts. 

The R.LB.A. have splendid central galleries іп which 
there is ample room and convenience for such exhibitions. 
These ought not to fail to be of interest to the community, 
and would be of much educational value, which, unfor- 
tunately, the architectural room at the R.A. only possesses 
in a limited degree. 


. р 
NOTES. 


E have often referred in these columns to 
the landscape art of Sir Alfred East, 
which has become continually тоге dis- 

tinguished for its breadth and dignity. In its general 
decorativeness, its charm of form and colour, this is a phase 
of landscape painting which must alwavs have made a 
special appeal to architects. There will surely, for once, be 
no dissatisfaction with the honour bestowed on Sir Alfred 
East, on Tuesday, when he was elected a Roval Academician 
{t will be remembered he is president of the Roval Society 
of British Artists. Не has been an A.R.A. about 11 «cars, 
and is 64 years of age. 


THE rebui'ding of Waterloo Station is steadily advancing, and 
on the 22nd of June a luncheon was given to celebrate the 
opening of a block of administrative offices and refreshment 
rooms. Тһе buffet and grill, dining, and tea rooms are 
entered from the concourse at the head of the twenty-three 
platforms, which will eventually be available for the train 
services. The kitchens are on the upper floor. Some dav, 
we doubt not, London will realise what a magnificent oppor. 
tunity it has lost in not making the design and arrangement 
of this great terminus part of a fine sc heme of i improvement 
in the planning of the south bank of the Thames. Вх 
collaboration and arrangement with the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway, London might have been served by one 


southern lines. It is almost unthinkable to those who do 
think about these matters that the government of London 
has not attempted some improved relation between the three 
great southern lines, so that the public might be saved the 
continual trouble and loss of time in getting from one system 
of railways to another. А magnificent scheme might have 
been projected, which would have united two at least of these 
southern railway termini in one great connected area. То 
the town-planner and the civic dreamer it must be an 
exasperating sight to see great enterprises muddled in this 
terrible way. 


ANOTHER note in the improvement of London streets appears 
in Thursdav's papers. This is the acquisition by the City 
Corporation of certain leasehold and other interests for the 
widening of Leadenhall Street, at a cost of £18,000, the 
interests in the Cock Tavern, in Fleet Street (for £3, 400), 
to be set back for the widening of Fleet Street, and the 
frechold interests of the Green Dragon, іп Fleet Street, for 


£14,700. 


THe City Corporation agreed on Wednesday to grant a sum 
of £20,000 towards the acquisition of the Crystal Palace, to 
be paid for out of the rates for a certain number of vears 
till the operation of the sinking fund wipes out the amount. 
Mr. А. C. Mortoa, M.P., stated that the Lord Mavor's appeal 
was now likelv to be successful. 


ON the question of the proposed St. Paul's Bridge and the 
tramway over st Sir Edward White said, at the County Council 
meeting on ‘Tuesday that as the bridge was not to be built 
for at least six or seven years, the question was not one of 
urgency, but it was proposed to hold a conference in due 
course with the City Corporation. 


Іт has been decided by the County Council to confine their 
operation; in the furniture trade to the undertaking of small 
and simple matters of repair, and not to further launch out 
in this line of manufacture. 


AN afternoon reception was held by the Surveyors’ Institution 
at the Botanical Gardens on the 27th ult., and was favoured 
by fine weather. It was attended bv nearly sixteen hundred 
members and visitors. Among the latter were many members 
of the Road Congress, to whom the Institute had generously 
extended its hospitality. The guests were received Бу the 
president, Mr. Wollev, and ‘Miss Wollev. | Among those 
present were Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir Robert Thompson, 
Sir Alexander Stenning, Sir George Gibb, and Messrs. 
J. Douglas Matthews, H. Chatfield Clarke, Stanley Hicks, 
L. К. Vigers, Н. W. D. Theobald, Е. Н. A. Hardcastle, 
F. J. Bacon, and Brook Kitchin. А selection of music was 
given bv the band of the Irish Guards, and some dramatic 
sketches and songs by the Lascelles Entertainers. 


Тне Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's have decided, in view 
of the difficult problem of dealing with the Cathedral founda- 
tions, to have some experiments made in the process of 
underground cementing recommended bv Sir Francis Fox, 
savs the “Telegraph.” А suggestion. of Canon Alexander 
that the site of the old Post Office, where the conditions 
(including the existence of a heavy building) are very similar 
to those of St. Paul's Churchyard, shall be utilised for this 
purpose has been adopted, and the necessarv permission ob- 
tained through Sir Непту Tanner, architect to the Office of 
Works. Тһе work will begin immediately. Eventually, the 
results of the experiments will be examined bv a committee 
of architects and engineers. 


Мв. JOHN WILLIAM THACKRAY, of Harehills Avenue, Leeds, 
architect, has left £6,937. 
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WE may assume that the late Lady ‘Dorothy Nevill furnished 
her house in Charles Street wisely and well, for the old furni- 
ture or furnishings from it realised £6,500 at Christie's on 
Tuesday. 


` AN interesting small exhibition of sketches, by Mr. Coutts 
Chambers, was opened last week. Mr. Chambers is a keen 
and sensitive artist, who has long studied Nature in many 
of her more subtle and delicate phases of light and colour. 
“Не sometimes paints with much vigour and richness of effect, 
but he is strongest and most convincing in pictures of an 
impressionist sort. Such are his dainty canvas of the grevs 
and whites in a blinding snowstorm (which was in the Salon 
some time since), the mysterious atmosphere of a dusky 
wood, the silvery gleam over a frozen pond bordered with 
hoar-frosted trees, or the subtle charm of receding land- 
scape blended into a delightful harmony of dainty greens and 
blues and purples. There is, at least, one satisfaction in 
looking over work like this. We know it can only come from 
the pleasure the artist took in doing it. Mr. Chambers has 
travelled widely, and has evidently learnt much. 


Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER has been awarded the silver medal 
of the 'Roval Society of Arts for his Paper on the “ Design 
and Architectural Treatment of Shops," read to the society 
during the last session. 


———$— —— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


` CASSIOBURY PARK AVENUE, WATFORD. 


W. WALLIS BALDWIN, Architect. 


THE extent to which one firm dealing with land and build- 
ings may influence the development of a town is nowhere, 
perhaps, more apparent than in the case of Watford. Here 
Messrs. Ashby and Brightman have gradually bought up and 
developed land as building estates during several years past 
in a remarkably successful manner, and it is very satisfactory 
to know that their personal success has enabled them to 
contribute much benefit to the well-being of the town. 
Besides the satisfactory and pleasant lay out of much new 
building property, there seems to have come about with this, 

partly as the result of their enterprise, the establishment of 
the present delightful public park and recreation ground. 
Messrs. Ashby and Brightman have laid out over seven miles 
of new road in connection with their purchases of land, which 
involves an outlay, with paved footpaths, of nearly fortv 
thousand pounds. 

-The more recent development of the land adjacent to the 
new public park is due entirely to the enterprise of Messrs. 
Brightman апа Son, who have determined to improve on the 
usual conditions applying to the detached houses on such 
sites, and have provided them with exceptionallv wide front. 
ages, and have themselves erected all the buildings. Тһе 
Cassiobury Park Avenue shows what may be done towards 
providing attractive houses of moderate size in a pleasant 
environment and with ample garden spaces. Тһе whole of 
the houses on both sides of the avenue, which we illustrate 
herewith, have been designed and carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. Wallis Baldwin, of 35, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, whose architectural practice has left a lasting 
mark in Watford houses of the better class during the last 
twenty years. Тһе plans of ехету house іп Cassioburv 
Avenue: һауе been carefully studied, and those we give with 
our views show how full and complete is the consideration 
given to every detail of economical and effective planning. 
The plans of some of Mr. Baldwin's houses are models of 
what the intimate and thoughtful designer of house-planning 
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can accomplish. Our sketches show how picturesque and 

varied is ıe external treatment. Messrs. Brightman and 
Son have successfully carried out contracts for the many 
new detached residences which have recently Leen erected in 
Watford and the neighbourhood. 


—— 
A RODIN STATUE FOR LONDON. 


know many lands, and have seen fine buildings 

galore. During the Russian War, in 1855, as a 

lad, l worked upon the clock tower of the Houses 

of Parliament, then in course of erection, and well remember, 

something like a year later, from that elevated position, 

witnessing our Guards make their triumphant entry into Lon- 
don upon their return home from the Crimea. 

А couple of mornings ago, during the present lovely 
weather, I found myself walking across Westminster Bridge, 
from the Surrey side of the Thames, seeing the wonderful 
river-front facade “the Houses” full in front of me, 
looking something like an immensely elongated Hotel de Ville 
at Brussels. For a few minutes I stood entranced and 
thought that in truth it was far and away the grandest pile 
of buildings I had ever seen in the world. 

Prepared to maintain this opinion against all comers, it 
was with quite a shock I read in the “ Western Daily 
Mercury” its London Correspondent’s note that a probability 
exists that the l'rench sculptor Rodin’s unfortunate group 
"Les Bourgeois de Calais," which I last saw in its original 
position in France, may possibly presently be erected near 
the base of the Victoria Tower, whose majestic proportions 
emphasise the immediate presence of the House of Lords! 

How this group has come to be removed from the scene 
it is supposed to historically represent at Calais I have no 
idea, but I am well aware, in the eyes of the people of that 
ancient and somewhat interesting old French frontier town, 
it was looked upon very much as “Тһе Griffin” in the Strand 
1; by ourselves. 

Here are my expressed opinions upon it, as they appeared 
in “Тһе British Architect" for September 6th, 1007:-- 
“ Auguste Rodin’s bronze group, known as ‘Les Bourgeois de 
Calais,’ stands near the Post Office, one of the most 
prominent positions in all Calais. I have never seen any- 
thing like it anywhere! There are six figures, all modelled 
in the round, and slightly over life-size. They are so un- 
fortunately arranged that from no point of view can the 
whole of them be seen at one time. They represent Eustache 
de Sainte-Pierre, in company with his five noble-souled com- 
panions in adversitv, Jean d Aire, Jacques and Pierre 
Wissant, Andre d'Andres, and Jean de Fiennes, issuing from 
their city after the long siege of 1347, bearing between them 
the huge kevs of the gates, intent upon delivering these and 
themselves to the conquering English King. 

“But as I stood before them the other day, I could have 
laughed, had I not deeplv deplored to see so grand an 
opportunity absolutely thrown away. Some local wag, 
sarcastically inclined, had decorated (!) four of these figures 
by hanging old boots around their necks, and yet, honestly 
speaking, the soleless shoes and the soulless sculpture 
appeared to blend the one with the other without offering 
any very striking contrast. In this criticism I only try to 
speak fairly. The work may be the outcome of great genius, 
but it is hard to realise where the latter steps in. If I err 
in my judgment it must be attributed to my weakness, cer- 
tainly not to prejudice.” 

Harry HEMS. 


THE Technical School, Macclesfield, is being supplied. with 
Shorland's patent ХАП roof ventilators, by Messrs. E. Н. 
Shorland and Brothers, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 
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MODERN FIRE PROTECTION IN BUILDINGS.* 


By HaRorp С. Нот, A.R.I.B.A. 
ODERN fire protection may be rationally divided into 
two sections, firstly the prevention of fires by the 
confine outbreaks within small areas, secondly, the extinction 
of such outbreaks as soon as possible after their commence. 
ment. The first may be termed the structural aspect, and 
the second the extinctive or palliative aspect. 

The structural aspect not only deals with the actual con- 
struction in detail of the building concerned, but with its 
whole conception with regard to plan, section, elevation, and 
even fittings. In the following pages the structural aspect 
has been dealt with first, partly because it is more convenient 
to deal with the building as it progresses through its various 
stages, until the installation of extinctive devices is reached, 
and partly because it is now generally recognised that this 
side of fire protection is of the greater fundamental import- 
ance. 

The term "fire-resisting," as applied to construction, % 
the correct one rather than the term " fire-proof," which was 
formerly employed, and which led to confusion and error. 
The term “ fire-resisting" was confirmed by the International 
Fire Prevention Congress of 1903 in the following resolutions. 

The congress having given their consideration to the con- 
stant misuse of the term “ fire-proof," and its indiscriminate 
and unsuitable application to many building materials and 
systems in use, have come to the conclusion that the avoid- 
ance of this term in the general business and technical 
vocabulary is essential. 

The congress considers the term “fire-resisting” more 
applicable for general use, and that it more correctly 
describes the varying qualities of the different materials and 
systems of construction intended to resist the effect of fire for 
shorter or longer periods, at high or low temperatures, as 
the case may be; and it advocates the general adoption of 
this term in the place of the term “ fire-proof." 

It will be readily seen that there may be great variations 
in the qualities of fire-resistance possessed by different 
materials and methods of construction, and it has been neces- 
sary to adopt a system of classification of standards of fire- 
resistance. The universal standards of fire-resistance now 
recognised were proposed by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee, and were confirmed by the 1903 congress; they 
are:—(1) Temporary protection; (2) partial protection ; 
(3) full protection. Briefly, the minimum requirements may 
be set forth thus: —{1) Temporary protection implies resist- 
ance to fire for forty-five minutes at least. (2) Partial pro- 
tection implies resistance to fire for at least one and a half 
hours. (3) Full protection implies resistance to fire for at 
least two and a-half hours. | 

For purposes of subdivision constructional parts are: (a) 
fire-resisting doors; (b) fire-resisting floors and ceilings; 
(c) fire-resisting partitions. The conditions under which 
classification after tests may be obtained, namely, duration 
of test and standard requirement, actual minimum tempera- 
tures, thickness of material, load applied (if any), and dura- 
tion of water application, are all set forth in tables which 
are given at the conclusion of the introductory note. 

Consideration of the fire-resistance or otherwise of the 
common building materials is a most important item, and 
their combination under various circumstances demands care 
and attention. Тһе characteristics of a good fire-resisting 
material may be summed up under three heads, viz.: (1) It 
should be neither disintegrated nor consumable under great 
heat. (2) When heated its coefficient of expansion should 
not be so great as to endanger the structure of which it forms 
part. (3) When heated to а high temperature, then suddeniv 
drenched with water or otherwise cooled, it should not con- 
tract so rapidly as to cause it to fly asunder or split. Of 
ordinary building materials few possess these qualities 


*From “ Fire Protection in Buildings," Crosby, Lockwood and Son, 
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іп loto; for instance, with regard to the first qualification, 
stone and timber fail; with the second, steel; with the third, 
cast iron. Valuable qualities of fire-resistance are, however, 
possessed by many building materials, and it may be said 
that all forms of fire-resisting construction are designed to 
judiciously combine them in order to obtain the best results, 
and to protect those materials which, though in themselves 
excellent for purely structural reasons, are poor or deficient 
in fire-resisting qualities. Experience gained from actual 
fires and numerous experiments and tests carefully recorded 
have provided reliable data respecting materials and systems. 

For ordinary construction brick is the best material for 
walls when built of good, hard, well-burnt brick, well bonded 
and built up, and flushed with mortar. ^ Examination of 
various kinds of brick after the great Cripplegate fire, and 
compiled in a report by the Kent and Essex Brickmakers' 
Association (published in the “ Builder,” March, 1808), 
showed that: (1) Ordinary stock bricks were quite uninjured ; 
(2) perforated bricks were broken to pieces, and where used 
for outside facing the front had gone; perforations exposed ; 
(3) blue bricks, faces gone; (4) red brick, faces gone and 
destroyed. 

It was added that the conclusion to be drawn from the 
action of fire on brickwork is that the London stock bricks, 
which were not even of the best qualitv, were unaffected, 
owing to the large amount of silica in the brickearth from 
which thev were made, and also from the method of manufac- 
ture, which somewhat resembles that of fire-brick. 

Bricks made solely from clay do not resist fire well, and if 
manufactured by machinery this 15 especially the case. 

Fire-bricks should be used in all positions continually 
exposed to heat, and should be set in fire.clay. | 

Stone is, in general, unsuitable for use in fire-resisting 
buildings; it is very unreliable. Stones which in some 
situations and-under certain conditions are not affected over- 
much, will in others disintegrate rapidlv under the action of 
fire. When subjected to heat stones will often become dis- 
integrated and crumble, or if suddenly cooled with water 
they are liable to fly to pieces and flake off. This is hecause 
rocks are poor conductors of heat; the outer face exposed to 
fire mav be quickly raised to a very high temperature, whilst 
the interior bodv of the stone remains perfectlv cool, the 
strains thus set up producing great internal stresses, whicb 
тау be sufficient to break off pieces from the face. 
Particularlv, should water from a hose under pressure strike 
the face of a heated stone and cool it suddenlv, the rapid 
contraction will cause great damage. 

Sandstones are the best variety for withstanding fire, but 
become disintegrated after exposure.  Limestones quickly 
fail by being calcined and converted into quicklime, losing 
all cohesion. Granite cracks and flies to pieces, or crumbles 
to a fine sand on exposure to high temperatures. 

Timber, as ordinarily used in the form of single joists, etc., 
has no value as a fire-resistant, but when in bulk it burns 
slowly, the outside being charred. Where timber is plenti- 
ful it has been much used in the latter manner for fire- 
resisting purposes, and is then known as slow-combustion 
construction ; often a thin coat of plaster or clav is provided. 
In America and parts of the Continent where forests exist. 
this tvpe of construction has. been emploved for warehouses 
and factories, and there are advocates of this method who 
show with much reason that large timber scantlings are not 
affected bv fire so soon as unprotected steel or iron. This 
is true enough, but after a certain point has heen reached 
the verv largeness of the timbers simply becomes a menace, 
and in large conflagrations, such as that which happened at 


"Chicago, the quantitv of timber present has proved a fatal 


addition to the quantitv of fuel for the flames : moreover. the 
amount of smoke produced in such fires is highly dangerous 
to firemen attempting to subdue the flames. and to all persons 
in the building. Тһе increased cost of timber of late has 
practically relegated heavy, slow-burning construction to the 
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past, since reinforced concrete could well compete with it 
for cost on large jobs, considering the extra advantages 
obtained, and taking insurance ratings into account. 

Non-flammable wood is now readily obtainable. Тһе 
wood is impregnated with various solutions to render it less 
liable to burn, and to simply “char” when exposed to fire, and 
give out no flame; the chemicals known as "antipyrenes" 
are usually employed. Many salts are unsuitable, owing to 
their rendering the timber brittle or rotting it, corroding nails 
and screws; others are volatile after a time, and cannot be 
relied upon. Тһе best solutions to employ are ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium chloride, ammonium sulphate, zinc 
chloride, zinc sulphate, magnesium chloride, calcium 
chloride, boracic acid, borax, and alum. 

Great care and experience are necessary in treating the 
wood, from which the air and moisture are extracted by 
vacuum treatment; the chemical solution is then forced into 
the cells and pores of the wood under hydraulic pressure, 
thoroughly permeating it. Тһе wood is subsequentiv drained 
and dried in a kiln, the temperature of which should not 
exceed 85 degs. Fahr.; a higher temperature than this, it 
has been discovered, will cause many kinds of wood to rot. 
The forcing in of the chemicals must be by carefully- 
regulated pressure; the. cels of some timbers would be 
destroyed by a pressure requisite for another variety. 
Improperly-treated wood has been placed on the market at 
various times, and this has, perhaps, thrown discredit on 
non-flammable wood in a measure unwarranted. Тһе manu- 
facture is now carried on by several reliable firms in this 
country and America, and it is a great pity that architects 
do not make greater use of a material which offers many 
advantages from a fire.resisting standpoint; it is, of course, 
necessary to emplov some testing of samples before the wood 
is installed in the building. 

Steel and wrought iron were formerly considered fire-resist- 
ing because they are incombustible materials. This is a 
- dangerous fallacy. Mild steel appears to gain slightly in 
tensile strength on exposure to fire, but this strength rapidly 
fails at high temperatures, and тау depreciate 75 per cent. 
before red heat, resulting in bending and twisting, especi- 
ally if the ends are fixed, allowing of no room for expansion. 
All constructional steelwork in buildings should receive pro- 
tection from any possibility of attack by fire. Unprotected 
steelwork is especially unreliable and dangerous in case of 
fire; lattice stancheons and girders are crumpled up almost 
beyond recognition, rivets are sheared through, and connec- 
tions torn asunder. 

Cast iron should also receive protection against fire; in- 

capable of permanent extension it fails suddenly by tension 
and transverse stress when its limit of elasticity 1s reached. 
Cast-iron columns have failed badly in numerous fires, partlv 
owing to the fact that the usual method of casting them, i.e., 
horizontally, may often leave small, unnoticed defects which 
become dangerous points of weakness in a fire, particularlv 
if water from a hose should catch them when heated. 
- Concrete has been used for many years for fire.resisting 
purposes, and has come rapidly to the fore of late in the 
development of reinforced concrete. Investigations have 
proved that concrete in general is an excellent material to 
employ for fire-resistance when proper precautions are 
exercised in its preparation and use. This has not always 
been recognised, and it is necessary to give a warning against 
the indiscriminate use of any tvpe of concrete under the 
supposition that it is fire-resisting. 

The main use for concrete in fire-resisting work 1s a pro- 
tection for structural iron and steel work. It has been 
pointed out that the latter materials are unsafe when left 
so that thev are exposed to risks of fire. Тһе steel may be 
either in the form of rolled sections in joists, bars or rods. 


etc., as used in a reinforced concrete system, and the chief 


advantage of concrete as a protective agent lies іп its almost 
equal expansion with steel and its mechanical bond with the 
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latter, which does not readily admit of its expansion. 
Another important factor in favour of concrete is its low ther- 
mal conductivity, that is, heat requires a considerable length 
of time to penetrate it to any appreciable extent. Various 
experiments have been conducted from time to time which 
prove the above. 

The fire-resisting quality of concrete depends on various 
matters which must be taken into account when designing and 
erecting structures, "They are chiefly: the type of aggre- 
gate, nature and quality of cement, proportions, mixing, and 
general workmanship, Тһе thermal conductivity depends to 
a great extent on the type of aggregate used. 

Тһе R.I.B.A. second report on reinforced concrete issued 
in 1911, states with regard to the effect of fire on concrete, 
that limestone aggregate concrete crumbles on exposure to 
fierce fires, and that gravel and sandstone suffer to a less 
extent; concrete containing coke-breeze or slag as aggregate 
is only superficially injured by fire, and concrete of broken 
brick aggregate is injured more than cinder or breeze con- 
crete and less than gravel or stone concrete. 

Plaster, made with plaster of Paris, or gypsum; is a faifly 
good fire-resistant. Gypsum if raised quickly to a high 
temperature does not lose its cohesive power, but after a 
certain time it is not to be trusted when subjected to water, 
which washes out the calcined matter. Plastering should not 
be less than "three coat" work where exposed to fire. 
Asbestos fibre, slag-wool, and pumice siftings may be intro- 
duced with advantage into fire-resisting plaster, and it is also 
somewhat improved when metallic lathing or similar sub- 
stance is embedded to bind it. Many varieties of plaster- 
slab partitions and ceilings are on the market, some of which 
are of value as affording “temporary” or “ partial" protection 
according to their composition and thickness. 

Expanded metal, commonly used now, is made from sheets 
of rolled steel in the form of a net, the meshes of which are 
diamond*shaped. It is usually of mild steel, the sheets 
varying from 24 B.W.G. to } in. plate, although it may be 
had in iron, copper, aluminium, brass. etc. It is manu- 
factured in sheets up to 16 feet in width in the direction 
of the length of the diamond; the steel is expanded from 
two to twelve times the original length of the sheet, and it 
is claimed that expanded metal does not allow of expansion 
in the same degree as perforated sheet. Tests have proved 
that the tensile strength of the steel is increased by the dis- 
tension. 

Other varieties are “сир mesh" lathing, from Жіп. to 
gin., and "square mesh" lathing from 7-16 in. to ĝin. metal. 
The latter types are cheaper than the diamond mesh. 

Special hooks, clips, grounds, and hangers are provided 
for its many uses; copper wire should never be used for 
fastening, however, or there is danger of failure in fire. 

Terra-cotta, as distinct from ornamental facing terra-cotta, 
has been much used in England, and especiallv in America 
for protecting steel and general purposes of fire-resistance. 
Such terra-cotta is usuallv made in the form of ho!low blocks 
(similarly to facing terra.cotta), with outer and inner faces 
united at intervals by webs of the material. Тһе blocks аге 
of many shapes and sizes, designed to meet all varieties of 
application, such as steel, beam, or column protections, floor 
arches, either cambered or flat, partitions, roofs, etc. 

The clay used in manufacture is burned in a kiln at a 
temperature of from 2,000 degs. to 2,500 degs. Fahr., 
having been previously mixed with sawdust or corkdust, 
which is burnt out, producing the required degree of porosity. 
There are three qualities, dense, porous, and semi-porous. 
The former has been used in England, and is still much used 
in America, a'though it has been proved to be wanting in 
important fire-resisting qualities. Manv of the fires and 
collapses which have occurred in American so-called “ fire- 
proof buildings” have been due to the use of dense terra- 
cotta. It is of much greater structural strength than the 
porous varieties, and has been extensively used in the con- 
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struction of large areas of flooring in arched systems, and in 
the vital construction, hence the number of failures. 

On investigating the construction of the buildings after the 
San Francisco fire, the commission appointed by the Societv 
of American Engineers reported that thev considered dense 
terra-cotta the least valuable form of fire-protection. In the 
Pittsburg fire of several vears ago, the huge store known as 
the ^ Horne" building, with the surrounding buildings, “ fire- 
proofed" with dense terra-cotta tile in the best manner then 
in vogue, again proved a complete failure so far as value for 
fire-resistance is concerned. 

In an excellent Paper read before the Concrete Institute, 
Mr. Richard L. Humphrey, of Philadelphia, said: "It is a 
striking fact that architects and people in general in America 
regard burnt clay as an admirable fire-proofing material, and 
I think in a large measure this opinion has been hased on 
the fact that small pieces of burnt clav, when placed in a 
fire and made hot, then thrown into water, are not disin- 
tegrated. But the clav is not used in this wav; it is used 
in the shape of atile. In the process of manufacture it often 
happens that these tile: are cracked at the corners; and 
when a column which is fire-proofed is subjected to the action 
of heat, the unequal expansion of the outer face of the tile 
contrasted with the inner face against the steel, causes an 
expansion which the thin web at the corner is unable to 
resist, and the tile and the web crack. As а result the til- 
15 broken ахау from the column, and the column is left to 
the action of the heat and collapses." 

The above remarks apply to “dense” terra-cotta tile. 
Porous, and semi-porous. tile offers much better fire-resist- 
ance, and has proved itself, both under tests and after actual 
fires in buildings, to be superior to dense terra-cotta. Floor 
tiles and stee! protection tiles of the porous tvpe offer some 
advantages; thev are verv light (a cubic foot of hollow 
block weighing about 4olb.), rapidly fixed, quick setting 
and drving, so that plastering can soon be applied, and thev 
тау be паПей into; thev meet the demand existing in 
America for an essentially "quick erection" form of con. 
struction, and systems of “semi” and “porous” tile are manu- 
facture’ and erected by some of the leading American tile 
firms, such as the National Fire-proofing Company, Ltd. 
This method of construction 1s often emploved along with 
reinforced concrete, the beams, columns, etc., being of the 
latter, and the infilling of floor areas of porous terra-cotta. 

Asbestos is one of the most highlv fire-resisting substances 
known, and is found in a natural state. Tt тау be obtained 
atter manufacture either in the form of a woven cloth, in 
boards, or as a fibrous material. Tt becomes incandescent 
under flame, but its low thermal conductivitv is of extreme 
value in resisting the passage of quite high temperatures, in 
the form of packing, etc., round places usually subject to 
considerable heat, and is used for such purposes as the lining 
for theatre fire-resisting curtains, fire-resisting doors, fibrous 
plaster, etc. 

Uralite is made of asbestos fibre cemented by a minerai 
glue, and is highly fire-resisting. It 1s made in thin sheets 
or slabs, either hard or soft. For use on roofs, walls, etc., 
the hard tvpe is emploved, and it can be screwed to wood 
floors, etc., to form a fire-resisting ceiling; the soft tvpe 15 
used for fillings 1n various fire-resisting doors, screens, and 
other insulation work. 

Asbestos slates, similar to the last, are made compressed 
and non-compressed, though the latter are not watertight 
unless specially coated. They are not affected bv acid 
fumes or gases, do not crack when nailed, and are of a fire. 
resisting nature, so that thev form a good guard against the 
external hazard when used in roofs; also applicable as fire- 
resisting linings for walls and ceilings. These slates have 
less conductivitv than natural ones, are 
cheaper. and especially adaptable for hot climates. 

Slag-wool, or silicate cotton is manufactured from slag, or a 
combination of rocks, when in a molten state bv a blast of air 
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or steam. dt consists of mineral fibres of the nature of spun 
glass crossing each other in all directions, thus enclosing 
numberless air cells which act as non-conductors of heat and 
sound. It somewhat resembles cotton wool in appearance, 
but is purely of a metallic nature. It is almost perfectly 
firo-resisting, vermin-proof, and extremely convenient and 
useful, obtainable in either blocks or slabs, or merely loose 
filling. It fulfils many uses, such as pugging between joists, 
studded partitions, cold store insulation, fillings for fire- 
resisting doors and curtains, and it is also the basi; of several 
fire-resisting plasters. 

Glass is regarded as a fire-resisting material when used in 
small gnare. not more than four by four inches in electro- 
copper glazing ; other special forms of glazing are verv fire- 
resisting, such as wired glass, which is a thick glass having 
strong wire-netting embedded in it. In this case the size 
of squares of glazing should not exceed 400 square inches. 


----%--- 


THE R.LB.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
ALTERNATIVE 


PROBLEMS IN 
DESIGN. 
NSTRUCTIONS.—(1) The drawings, which should be 


on uniform shects of paper of not less than Imperial 
size, must be sent to the secretarv of the Board of 
Architectural Education, Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9, Conduit Street, W., on or before the dates specified 


below. (2) Each set of drawings must be signed bv the 
author, P his name and adress: and the name of the 
school, if anv, in which the drawings have been prepared. 


must М E hed thereto. (3) All designs, whether done in 
a school or not, must be accompanied by a declaration from 
the student that the design is his own work and that the 
drawings have been wholly executed by him. In the prepa- 
ration of the design the student тау profit by advice. (4) 
Drawings for subjects (а) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at anv angle of 45 degrees іп line, monochrome, or 
colour. Drawings i in. subjects (b) are to be finished as work- 
ing drawings. Lettering on all drawings must be in a clear 
Scholarly character. 

Subject X.—(a) A classical villa, situated іп wooded 
country for a һасһе ог who has a small but valuable collec- 
tion of antique sculpture. One-eighth-in. scale and lin. draw- 
ings to show both the villa and the gardens. (b) A pier at 
à first-class watering place. Drawings required: 1-16in. 
scale drawings of the general scheme, with a jin. scale 
detail showing the construction of the pier and of апу 
pavilion which пау be on it. 

Subject XI.—(a) A monumental tower with a large clock 
to be built to commemorate the adoption of the meridian of 
Greenwich throughout the world. Scale of drawings to suit 
the size of the scheme, but to include one detail drawing. 
(b) A country club for 300 members in a large provincial 
town on a corner site. 35ft. wide bv rsoft. deep, bounded 
bv two main roads. Тһе building can only extend back 
half the depth of the site the remainder of which is to be 
treated as a formal garden. Drawings required: dir. scale 
and lin. ; 

Subject ХП.—(а) A lighthouse on an isolated rock тоо 
vards from the entrance to a naval harbour. Scale of draw- 
mgs to suit the size of the scheme, but to include one detail 
drawing. (b) A gold club house: to contain :—Entrance hall, 
porter's box, and telephone; small room for secretary and 
committee meetings; club.rooms.—Verandah or balcony, 
facing links. — Dressing- rooms to contain 350 lockers.— 
Lavatorles, baths, shower-baths, w.c.’s, and  urinals.— 
Dining-room and servery.— Kitchen, scullery. larders. pantrv, 
stores, wine, beer, mineral waters, coals, knives, and boots. 
— Heating chamber and drving-room.—Billiard-room (two 
tables) (card-room optional), bar.—Servants’ — hall.— 
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Steward’s quarters, sitting-room, two or three bedrooms, etc. 
—Caddies’-room, with caddie- master's-room adjoining ; w.c., 
and urinals, and workshops. | Drawings required :— Two 
plans, two sections, and three elevations to jin. scale, also 
one Jin. detail. 

Dates for submission of designs in 1913-14.—Subject X.: 
United Kingdom, August 31; Johannesburg, October 31; 
Melbourne, November 30; Sydney, November 30; Toronto, 
September 30. Subject XI.: United Kingdom, October 31 ; 
Johannesburg, December 31; Melbourne, January 31; 
Sydney, January 31; Toronto, November 3o. Subject XII.: 
United Kingdom, December 31 ; Johannesburg, February 28; 
Melbourne, March 31; Sydney, Mrach 31; Toronto, 
January 31. 


ی س 
STYLE IN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE.‏ 


HE various followings in architecture to-day are so 
many and manifest that he who runs may read. One 
is minded, therefore, to say less about style and styies 

and half a style than of the impulse—or the impulses, for 
they are legion—behind them, and of the goal to which in 
devious ways they are all tending. 

Chaos is the only word that one can justly apply to the 
quaint and inconsequent conceits in which we have indulged 
since that monumental moment in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, when, architecturally, all that has been’ since the 
beg.nning ceased, and that which had never been before 
on land or sea began. Retrospection carries us back 
to the decade between 1820 and 1830, and there we find 
a reasonably firm foothold. Неге, at last, at the beginning 
of the century, we discover actual unanimity, and with some 
relief we go back oentury after century, tracing variations, 
but discovering no precedent for the chaos we have left. 

We all know what our own colonial was like; perhaps we 
do not fully realise how varied it was as between one section 
and another, but at least we appreciate its simplicity and 
directness, its honesty, its native refinement and delicacy, 
its frequent originality. It isn't the same ав English 
Georgian; sometimes it is distinctly better, and, however 
humble or colloquial, it is marked always bv extreme good 
taste. If anything, it improved during the almost two cen- 
turies of colonial growth, and when the nineteenth century 
opened it was still instinct with life. А half century later 
where were we? Remember 1850, and all that date con- 
notes of structural dishonesty, stylistic barbarism, and general 
ugliness! Неге is the debatable period, and we may narrow 
it; for in 1810 and in 1820, good work was still being done, 
while in 1840, yes, in 1830, the sodden savagery diluted 
with shameless artifice was widely prevalent. To me, this 
decade between 1820 and 1830 is one of the great moments 
in architectural history, for then the last flicker of instinctive 
art amongst men died away, and a new period came in. 


TRANSITION PERIOD. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety, and we start again. Two 
tendencies are clear and explicit. A new and revivified 
classic with McKim as its protagonist, and a new Gothic. 
The first splits up at once into three lines of development ; 
pure classic, beaux arts, and colonial—each vital, brilliant 
and beautiful in varying degrees. The second was and 
remain; more or less one, a taking over of the late Gothic 
of England, and -prolonging it into new fields, sometimes 
into new beauties. 

And now two new elements enter, steel frame construction 
on the one hand, and on the other the secessionist. The 
steel frame is the enfant terrible of architecture, but like 
so many of the genus it may grow up to be a serious-minded 
citizen and a good father. Tt isn’t that now, it is a menace, 
not only to architecture but to society ; but it 1s voung, and 
it is having its fling, If we can make it realise that it is 
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а new force, not а substitute, we shall do well. When it 
contents itself in its own sphere and the municipality savs 
kindly but firmly, *thus far and no further"—the * thus far" 
being about 125 feet above street level, as in the very wise 
town of Boston—then it may be a good servant. Like all 
good servants it makes the worst possible master; and when 
it claims as its chiefest virtue that it enables us to reproduce 
the baths at Caracalla, vaults and all, at half the price, or 
build a second Chartres cathedral with no danger from 
thrusting arches, and with flving buttresses that may be 
content beautifully to exist, since they will have no other 
work to do, then it is time to call a halt. "The foundation 
of good architecture is structural integrity; and it doesn't 
matter how beautiful a building is, if its columns merely 
hide the working steel within, if its vast vaults are plaster 
on steel frame and expanded metal, then it isn't architecture, 
it 15 Scene painting, and it takes its place with the other 
scene painting of the later renaissance to which we mistakenly 
apply the name of architecture. 

The secessionist—one might sometimes call him post. 
impressionist, cubist even—is the latest element to be intro- 
duced, and in some ways he is the most interesting. Unlike 
his confreres in Germany, Spain, and Scandinavia, he shows 
himself little except in minor domestic work—for at heart we 
are a conservative race. whatever individuals may be—but 
here he is stimulating. is habitat seems to be Chicago 
and the Pacific coast; his governing conviction a strongly 
developed enmity to archeological forms of any kind. Some 
of the little houses of the middle West are striking, quite 
novel, and inordinately clever; some of the work on the 
Pacific coast, particularly around Pesadena, is exquisite, no 
less. Out of the interplay of these two tendencies, much of 
value may arise. 


PRESENT SITUATION. 

And there you are: three kinds of Classic, two kinds of 
Gothic, skeleton-frame, and secessionist—a!l are operative 
to-day, each with its strong following, each, cne admits, 
consummately clever and improving every day; for there is 
no architectural retrogression in America, there is steadv 
and startling advance, not only in facility for handling and 
developing stvles, but in that far more important affair, 
recognition of the fact that stvles matter far less than stvle. 
From a purely professional standpoint the most encouraging 
thing is the breadth of culture, the philosophical insight into 
the essence of things, the liberality of judgment that mark 
so many of the architectural profession to-dav. All have 
found out that architecture is much bigger than its forms, 
that the fundamental laws are the same for all good styles, 
and that the things that count are structural integrity, good 
taste, restraint, vision, and significance. No one now would 
claim with the clangor of trumpets that the dav of victory 
was about to dawn for the beaux arts, Gothic, or steel-frame 
styles, or for any other, for that matter; each is contributing 
something to the mysterious alembic we are brewing ; and all 
we hope is that out of it may come the philosopher's stone 
that, touching inert matter, shall turn into refined gold— 
which, Бу the way, is the proper function of architecture and 
of all the arts. 

Chaos then confronts us, in that there is no single archi- 
tectural following, but legion ; and in that fact lies the honour 
cf our art, for neither is societv one, or ever af one, with 
itself. This is one of those great 5oo-year periods of boil- 
ing activity, one of those nodes that periodically divide the 
vast vibrations of our history, when a!l things are in flux, 
when all that has been for four centuries in plunging down- 
ward in disintegration, while all that shall be for another 
equal period is surging upwards towards its culmination. 


MOLDING ELEMENTS. 
I believe all the wonderful new forces now working 
hiddenly, or revealing themselves sporadically. will assemble 
to a new synthesis that wil] have issue in a great epoch of 
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civilisation as unified as ours is disunited, as centripetal as 
ours 1s centrifugal, as spiritually efficient as ours is materially 
efficient; and that then will come, and come naturally and 
insensibly, the inevitable art that will be glorious and great, 
because it shows forth a national character, a national life 
that also is great and glorious. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, American architecture is 
seen to have had two epochs. | First, the attempted соп- 
servation of a definite style (which, whatever its genesis, had 
become an essential part of our racial character), and its 
complete disappearance exactly at the time when the serious 
and conservative nature of the peopfe of the United States 


gave place, with an almost. equal suddenness, to 
а new quality bom partly of politcal independ. 
ence, partly of new and stimulating natural condi- 


tions, partly of the back-wash from Continental revolution, 
and, above all, of the swift working out, at last, of powers 
latent in the Renaissance-reformation itself. Second, the 
confused activities of many men of many minds who had cut 
loose from tradition bezome moribund. Communal interests, 
the sense of solidarity inherited from the Middle Ages, and 
persisting in strange new forms even through the Renaissance 
epoch itself, had yielded to a crescent individualism, and 
architecture, like a good art, followed close at heel.— 
“Christian Science Monitor,” Boston, U.S.A. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


To the Editor of “The British-Architect.” 

DEAR Sir,—I read with great interest your remarks, in 
vour issue of June 13, upon, and quotations from, the 
pamphlet, “First Aid for Church Committees,” by the Rev. 
H. W. E. Moloney and Mr. W. D. Caroe, the eminent 
architect : —* That the best architect's advice may be had for 
the same commission as the rest, ‘being true, it is sad to 
find the architect with long, ripe vears of discretion, artistic, 
scientific, hvgienic, historic, legal, and commercial, set at 
nought, bv the public’? who bear rule by their means." 

We of the general public need to be reminded that the 
architect, "whose sermon is іп stones" (and even ferro-con- 
crete, lath, and plaster), raises our buildings to posterity, 
either in the jovousness of beauty or the depravity of ugliness, 
but also bears an unconscious influence for good or bad upon. 
this generation. Yet while this is so, one cannot under- 
stand the mind of the architect, who frankly says "What 
do I care, so long as the work is finished, and І get mv 
commission?" Surely it is reasonable to suppose that some 
of the committee will live as long as the architect, and that 
his name is never obliterated from the records of the build- 
ing, and that this 18 not the end. And when one meets 
architects and builders, who say that a latch or lock is a 
good one, because it works with a shriek, it 1s time to ask 
that mechanics and bridge building be the first employment 
of the master builder again. Here is the root of the matter. 
How can you get the best article when the first considera- 
tion is how little can I pav for it, or how much can I get 
out of it, and when the inside beautv has been consumed 
by “discounts.” and in the very part of the building that has 
the most use? And, again, why should brass of bronze be 
so abominable, which forms so good a background for precious 
stones and colour? Simply because the “discounts” have 
displaced tin. bv the admixture of lead. Why not specify 
old English brass, like Mr. Temple Moore? and see that 
vou pav for it and get it. This will take vou back to the 
experienced architects, such as Messrs. Perkin апа Bulmer, 
of Leeds, who place on their beautiful buildings bronze name 
plates, which control rain and snow, sulphur, and the choice 
atmosphere of Leeds into things of beauty. 


A. WILLETTS. 
7, East Parade, Leeds, 


ARCHITECT. 
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NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


AST Thursday, the annual summer excursion was made 

4 to Stratford-on-Avon. The party included Mr. Е. К. 

Sutton (president) and Mrs. Sutton, Mr. H. Gill 
(vice-president), R. Evans, A. Eaton, F. W. Gregory, W. R. 
Gleave, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Heazell, C. B. Sherwin, W. H. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. К. M. Royle, А. G. Royle, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Webb, R. Spencer, J. Woollatt. 

Holv Trinity Church, of which the graceful spire is so 
marked а feature of the charming river landscape, was first 
inspected. The various architectural features were examined. 
and the register containing the entry of Shakespeare's birth- 
and the well-known monumental effigy on the north wall of the 
chancel. ‘The grave is a few feet from the wall, marked by a 
slab, on which are the following lines :— 

" Good Friend For Jesu’s Sake Forbeare, 
To Digg The Dust Encloased Heare: 
Bleste Be Ye Man Yt Spares Thes Stones, 
And Curst Be He Yt Moves My Bones." 

The headmaster, Mr. Cornwell Robertson, kindly con- 
ducted the partv over the old Grammar School, which was 
originally founded іп 1482, and with the chapel adjoining 
formed part of the original Ancient Guild of the Holy Cross. 
The school, still in use, is a fine example of haif-timbered 
work. Тһе Guild Chapel is interesting, but admittedly spoilt 
by a gallery and interior “restoration,” done about the 18th 
century. 

One of the most quaintly-carved and interesting half- 
timbered houses is Harvard House, the home of the mother 
of John Harvard, who founded the famous American Univer- 
sitv of that name, and a contrast to it is Miss Marie Corelli's 
house, with its front a mass of flowers. 

After lunch at the Shakespeare Hotel, built in the 14th 
centurv, Shakespeare's birthplace was visited. Тһе walls, 
ceiling, and windows are covered with the names of former 
visitors, including Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlisle, etc. 

Visitors’ books are now provided, and up till recently there 
were more signatures in the American visitors’ book than in 
the English one. Тһе garden contains flowers, trees, and 
plants mentioned by Shakespeare. 

A visit to Stratford is not complete unless Anne Hathaways 
cottage has been seen. This is about a mile from Stratford, 
and is a thatched farmhouse of the Elizabethan period, con- 
taining old furniture and fittings. such as old wooden and 
pewter platters, four-poster bedsteads, and rush mattresses. 
It was the early home of Shakespeare's wife. 

The Memorial Theatre, erected on the banks of ‘the Avon, 
was then inspected. The Picture Gallery contains a magni- 
ficent collection of paintings by various famous artists, and 
the library, a valuable Shakespearean collection of books. 

The gardens attached to the house which Shakespeare 
bought. and in which he died, are beautifully laid out, and 
were much admired. Only the foundations of the house now 
remain. 

The societv were favoured as usual with fine weather, and 
a most interesting and enjovable dav was spent in the dis- 
trict claimed as the home of England's greatest poet. 


4 


----Ф--- 


YORKSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 


EMBERS of the Yorkshire Archeological Society Һай 

a delightful excursion on June 26th, to Barnard 

Castle, Bowes, and Eggleston. Assembling in the 

morning at Darlington, thev did the journev to Barnard 
Castle by motor-car. Тһе air was keen and bracing, and 
the drive through a countryside rich with the glories of June 
foliage was an exhilarating preliminary to an examination of 
the antiquities of the Castle. Тһе visitors passed across 
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the enclosure, where the tall grass grows lush and cool, and 
a few old trees lazily lift their heads in pious seclusion, to 
mount the steps leading to the famous oriel window that still 
bears the “boar” of the much maligned Richard III. Тһе 
massive ruins on this side crown a rocky cliff, eighty feet 
above the Tees, and from the open window the scene is an 
impressive one. Mr. W. M. ГАпѕоп pointed out the 
features of technical interest in the ruins. It was a little 
surprising to be told that this great fortress, which to the 
untrained eye still looks as if it might be made supremely 
difficult of capture, even by the most formidable modern 
artillery, has “obvious inherent disadvantages" from a defen- 
sive point of view. But it was so built that there was по 
possible chance of а concentrated resistance being offered, 
unless held by an absurdly large garrison, and Mr. I’ Anson 
showed how the defences could be taken separately by deter- 
mined assailants. The defences are crude, as compared 
with the concentric type of architecture to be seen abroad in 
the highest development of these military castles. The 
fortress, which was founded in its original form in 1003, is 
vet an excellent example of the gradual evolution of earth 
and timber defences into a great stone stronghold. At 
Bowes the party visited the site of a Roman camp, and 
spent some time at a Norman castle, which is unique in 
that it consists entirely of a large rectangular tower, without 
‚ any other works of masonry. It was a purely garrison castle, 
Mr. ГАпвоп says, and the only people likely to attack it were 
the Scots, who travelled light and did not encumber them- 
selves with heavy engines of war. Тһе church, adjacent 
to the castle, is very plain in character. А rapid motor 
ride brought us to the Abbey Bridge, a fine structure which 
spans the Tees where it runs swiftly in a deep and rocky 
channel, overhung with glorious trees. It is only two 
minutes’ walk from here to Eggleston Abbey, standing in 
ruined stateliness on a neighbouring hillside. Тһе Abbey 
is one of the smaller oues, and is plain in its decoration, 
thongh not without pleasing details. It has consisted of a 
nave without aisles, broad transepts with eastern aisles, and 
a chancel. ‘The greater part is Early English. Тһе ruins 
were described by Mr. Н. B. McCall, who quoted contra- 
dictory opinions with regard to the beauty and architectural 
effectiveness of the large and heavily mullioned east window. 
Ruskin has spoken of the “tenderness and power" with which 
it has been treated, but Mr. McCall evidently thinks it 1s 
more interesting as an earlv experiment than as an actual 
achievement. ^ Darlington was reached on the return journey 
shortly after half-past five. 


—— e 
EXCAVATIONS AT BARDNEY ABBEY. 


ONTINUING their summer excursions in Mid-Lin- 

C colnshire on the 26th ult., the members of the 
Lincolnshire and Notts Archeological Societies 

visited several interesting places, and wound up the tour at 
the Bardney Abbey excavations. Under the guidance of 
Canon Arthur Sutton, the honorary secretary of the Lincoln- 
shire Society, the party drove in the morning to Stixwould, 
and inspected the Church of St. Peter, said to have been 
originally constructed with materials from the nunnery, 
founded there in the reign of Stephen, апа, dissolved 10 
1540. Thence the party proceeded to Bucknall, where the 
Rector (the Rev. W. Benson Brown) exhibited the very 
handsome church plate, and showed drawings of the old 
church. At Tupholme, the next objective, the Rev. C. E. 
Laing, rector of Bardney, described the very interesting 
remains of the Premonstratensian monastery, founded in the 
time of Henry II. by Allan and Gilbert de Neville. After 
partaking of luncheon at Bardney, the party came to the 
most interesting feature of the programme for the day, a 
visit to the ruins of Bardney Abbey, laid bare by excavations 
which have been in progress since February, 1909. The 
Rev. C. E. Laing explained that to reach the Abbey the 
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explorers had crossed a moat, which was complete on the 
east, west, and south, but which had entirely disappeared 
on the north. “This moat was deep and wide, so wide that 
boats could get up it, and there were living to-day those 
who had heard their grandfathers speak of fishing boats 
coming there. Тһе moat enclosed 25 acres of what, when 
the excavations began, was grass land, and of these three 
acres had been purchased and fenced in. These three acres 
contained the bulk of the buildings of the ancient Abbey, 
though the Abbev as a whole was supposed to have covered 
about six acres. Outside the boundary of the land they 
now owned were stables, a mill, and other buildings, but 
the monastic buildings proper were mostly contained in the 
three acres. There жаз a good deal of evidence to show 
that places surrounded by moats were of Saxon origin, and 
though the evidence was not complete, he thought archaolo- 
gists were quite entitled to believe that they were on the 
site of a Saxon Abbev. There was no reason to suppose, 


. however, that they would find any traces of the Saxon Abbey, 


which would be constructed of “mud and stud,” since there 
was no stone in that neighbourhood. But there was one 
slab of stone nine inches thick, with an inscription said to 
be «distinctly Saxon. 

With these brief introductory remarks the Rector took his 
visitors inside the excavations. Some idea of the importance 
of the Abbey would be gathered, he incidentally observed, 
from the fact that at different times it was supplying some- 
thing like sixty parishes in the county. Particular attention 
was drawn to the numerous monumental slabs which have 
been laid bare. Most of these are in situ, but the most 
remarkable and the largest of them being found out of its 
original place had been moved into the parish church for 
preservation. Tt measures 8ft. bv 4ft., and is 7in. thick. 
Tt commemorates the death of Sir Richard Horncastel, some 
time Abbot of the monastery ,who died October roth, 1508. 
The oldest Abbot's monumental slab discovered bears date 
1342, and is that of Roger de Вагоме, who, with a seal 
that has recently been found among the ruins, sealed а 
document now in the British Museum. Tt is a deed of gift 
bv which he conferred а fishery upon Marguerite, Prioress 
of Stainfield. After the visitors had completed the round 
of the excavations they were taken to the museum which has 
heen formed, and were shown тапу remarkable objects of 
antiquarian interest. that have been discovered. during the 
progress of the excavations. 


P CRINE 


Messrs. C. JENNINGS AND Co., timber merchants, joinery 
manufacturers and general woodworkers, Bristol, had an 
excellent exhibit at the Royal Show, Bristol. Тһе outside 
of their stand was a bungalow for rural districts, which they 
claim to be about half the price of brick, and can be fixed 
anywhere. Some of the outer covering was shown in coloured 
rubero'd, which they consider to be better than galvanised 
iron, as it should last 20 to 30 years without any painting 
or other artificial preservative. Тһе temperature in the 
different seasons docs not fluctuate so much as with galvanised 
iron, being cooler in summer and warmer in winter. The 
rural housing schemes could be successfully dealt with by 
ordering such bungalows at a cost of £75 and upwards. 
Messrs. Jennings and Co. are well known for their successful 
efforts in manufacturing doors and other woodwork, which 
compete in price and quality with those imported from other 
countries. Amongst the manv items of this firm’s work 
are newels and balusters in various designs, fencing, garden 
gates, balcony balustrading, mantelpieces, mouldings, electric 
light casings and picture rails, patent “Twink” gevser, and 
“Smokcura” chimney pots, guaranteed to cure апу smoky 
chimnev. It should also be mentioned that Messrs. Jennings 
and Co., have issued a new, fullv illustrated catalogue, con- 
ta'ning much valuable information for architects and builders, 
and which they consider the most complete in its particular 
line. - 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 


Brackley. Cottages (12), for the T.C. Town Clerk, 
Brackley. 

Bridport. Hospital. А. Baker, 12, Victoria-grove, 
Bridport, Dorset. Жі 15.% 

Doncaster. | Class-rooms, for the Comm. of the Yorks 


Institution for the Deaf. 
6, Hall Gate, Doncaster. 
Grays (Essex). Sunday school. 
South Stifford, Gray’s, Essex. 
Exeter. Hostel, for the С.С. Е. Cooper, F.R.I.B.A,, 
4, Verulam-bdgs., Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Clerk, Exeter. £1 15.5 
High Wycombe. Sept. 1. 


Premium, £50. В. D. Crouch, 


F. Phillips, Ivedene, 


Town-planning for the 


Corporation. Premiums, £25, £10, and £5. Borough 
Surveyor, High Wycombe. Жі 15.% 
Horbury. Public hall, for the U.D.C. М. Sugars, 


engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Horbury. 
Liverpool. July 24. 

Premiums, 150, roo, and 50 guineas. 

cipal Offices, Liverpool. £2 2s.* 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Laying out estate for the Cor- 


Жі 15." 


Sanatorium, for the Corporation. 
Town Clerk, Muni- 


poration. Premiums, £50, £30, and £20. Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Жі 15.% 
PESARE CEE 
NOTES OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Aberfan. July 22. Houses (12). O. P. Bevan, 
architect, Express-chbrs., Merthyr Tydfil. 


Belfast. July x4. 
Ry. Co. (Ireland). 
Terminus, Dublin. £2 2s.* 

Bournemouth. Church. E. H. L. Barker, architect, 
10, Pembridge-mansions, London. W. 

Bradford. Warehouse. W. A. Ross, architect, 
son's-chbrs., Hustlergate, Bradford. 

Brierdene. July 16. Station buildings, for the 
North-Eastern Ry. Co. William Bell, the company’s 
architect, Irving House, Westgate-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Burnham-on-Crouch. July 9g. Centre, 
Education Comm. Е. Whitmore, county architect, Chelms- 
ford. £2 2s.* 

Cardigan. July 8. 
Great Western Ry. Co. 
Paddington Station, London. 

Cramlington. July 8. Wood fence, 
Surveyor, U.D.C. Offices, Cramlington. 


T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens-st. 


Parkin- 


Goods shed alterations, for the 
A. Е. Bolter, secretary, 


for the U.D.C. 


ee, ED 
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Assessor, Town 


Cattle depot, for the Great Northern - 


for the Essex 


Morley and Son, architects, 


ur 4, 1913 — 


Comber (Ireland). July то. Hall. Young and 
Mackenzie, architects, Scottish  Provident-bdgs, Belfast. 
42 2s.* 

Crickhowell. July 7. Church school alterations. J. 


Vaughan Richards, architect, Crickhowell. 

Cudham (Kent). July 19. School, for the Kent Educa- 
tion Comm. W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster, 
S.W. £1.* 

Dalkeith. July I1. Police station additions, for the 
Midlothian С.С. А. Murray Hardie, architect, 20, George- 
st., Edinburgh. 

Daventr y. July 8 
softening plant, 
Hall, Daventry. 

Denby Dale. 


Building, for the new water- 
for the T.C. Borough Survevor, Moot 


Houses (10). G. Moxon and Son, archi- 


. tects and surveyors,  Central-chbrs., 26, Church-st., 
Barnsley. 

Devonport. July 8. Goods office extension, for the 
G.W.Ry. Co. А. E. Bolter, secretary, Paddington 
Station, London. 


Driffield. July ә. Workhouse isolation hospital altera- 
tions, for the Guardians. Н. Botterill, 23, Exchange-st., 
Great Driffield. 

Dublin. July 16. Hospital building, etc., for the 
Guardians of South Dublin Union. J. J. Inglis, 8, 
Nassau-st., Dublin. (1) Building work ; (2) heating work ; 
(3) plumbing work. £3 3s. each.* 

Dudley. July 9. Converting receiving house, 
Guardians of Dudley Union. А. T. Butler, 


for the 
F.R.I.B A., 


Priory-st., Dudley. Жі 15.% 

Eastbourne. July 12. Sanatorium addition, ete, for 
. the Sanitary Comm. W. C. Field, Town Hall, East- 
bourne. 

Eccles. July 12. Engine room, etc., for the Sewage 


Disposal Comm. 
rd., Patricroft. 


G. W. Willis, Sewage Works, Peel Green- 
£2 25.* 


Edinburgh. July 9. | Washhouse extension, for the 
Corporation. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.D.A., Public 
Works Office, City-chbrs., Edinburgh. 


Erith. July 9. Wood fencing, for the U.D.C. Sur- 
vevor, U.D.C. Offices, Erith. ros. 6d.* 


Exeter. Extensions, for the West of England Institu- 
tion for the Blind, St. David's-hill, Exeter. J. Jerman, 
F.R.I.B.A., т, Bedford- circus, Exeter. 

Exeter. July 16. School works, for the Devon County 
Education Comm. Architect's Office, 1, Richmond-rd., 
Exeter. 


Girlington (Yorks.). Sunday schools extensions. W. J. 
269, Swan-arcade, Bradford. 


(Continued on page viii.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


JULY  isth-23rd.—Exhibition of students’ 
work for the past session and drawings by 
public School Boys. Open daily, from ro to 6 
(Saturday, 4). | 
. JULY 17th.—Members’ Smoking Evening at 
8 p-m., at 18, Tufton Street, Westminster. 
Programme to be arranged by students in the 
school. Light refreshments. | 

JULY 18th.—The School of Architecture will 
close on this date, when Sir Áston Webb, C.B., 
R.A., Mr. Charles Sims, A.R.A., and Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, М.А., will attend and address the 
students, at 3 p.m. Members and their friends 
cordially invited. Light reíreshments. 

G. LEONARD ELKINGTON, 
Hon. Sec. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


E should be supported in our opinions we are sure 
by a large body of qualified opinion in this country, 
and íhis has indeed been expressed in the letters 

from Mr. Herbert Baker and other architects, whilst the 
very ably-expressed opinion of the Earl of Curzon represents 
the concurrence of the world of culture outside the profes- 
sion. 

The subject of Indian architecture is in the air just now, 
and the discussions which have been raised about 
it in consequence of the imauguration of a great new 
capital city at Delhi have served to indicate a very wide 
divergence of view as to the way in which the question of 
style for the new city should be settled. It is quite obvious 
that one of the first considerations is the political aspect 
of the matter. Should the dominant governing race impose 
on India something of its own style and beliefs, wholly or in 
part, or should it give every possible opportunity for the 
prevailing styles of Indian architecture to be adopted, partly 
or wholly from political motives ? 

We will endeavour to consider the matter from the point 
of view of architectural art, pure and simple. A very great 
deal has been made of the fact that we have in India a 
living craftsmanship, which has descended in unbroken 
traditions for a very long period, and it is claimed that we 
ought, for the sake of the best architectural result, as well 
as to encourage this living craftsmanship, to build the new 
Delhi in the traditional Indian methods. Now, we think it 
may be questioned whether an Indian style of building, with 
its multitude of fine detail and somewhat crude forms and 
masses, is the best style of architecture in the world for a 
hot country. We cannot forget where the finest architec- 
tural forms in the world are to be found. But we do most 
emphatically protest our disbelief that any of the great 
buildings of the world, in whatever style, have been erected 
without the considered design of some architect or master- 
mind. The term architect has come to mean something 
very different to-dav from anything we can find in the history 
of past ages, but we cannot seriously believe that any of 
the great buildings of the world have been erected by some 
sort of muddled accretion of the thoughts of craftsmen and 
builders ; we believe that some master-mind must have always 
indicated, however roughly the general conception to be 
followed. If this is true, what we have to look for, first 
of all. is an architect who may inspire great thoughts, and 
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then see to it that he shall be provided with the best crafts- 
manship and talent which will realise his ideals. 

In the various contributions to the subject of а new Delhi, 
Mr. Havell has been conspicuous by some able and interest- 
ing letters, showing the result of much knowledge and ex- 
perience, and he now, very opportunely, has published a 
book on “Indian Architecture," which we have received from 
the publisher * Mr. Havell is quite stimulating, and he 
writes with such enthusiasm and such charm, that it is a 
rea] pleasure to follow his arguments, and a certain grief 
to disagree with some of his theories. 

It is perhaps impossible for the modern European archi- 
tect to appreciate the special Oriental and Indian point of 
view. We have been trained to look upon “ practical 
needs" as the creative impulse of most building, and to 
consider structural exigencies as the controlling factor in 
design. | Symbolism, if admitted at all, we consider ал 
accretion, not an element, in design. Mr. Havell sees in 
Indian buildings “beauty of architectural structure, scientific 
engineering, skilful planning and perfect masonic draftsman- 
ship.” He is primarily absorbed in its symbolism. The Taj, he 
describes as “the apotheosis of Indian womanhood.” The 
pointed arch “appealed to the devout Mussulman, not be- · 
cause it was architectürally useful and beautiful, but because 
it symbolised the two fundamental concepts of his faith. 
God is One апа Mohammed is. His prophet. It was the 
architectonic symbol of the hands joined in prayer." Now 
this is very interesting, and very suggestive, but where does 
it lead us? Is this symbolic-synthetic-method, apart from 
its religious and poetic beauty, a sounder principle to build 
upon than our own? 

Our architecture has been evolved through the course of 
ages. The Greeks were the first European nation to co- 
odinate the static methods of building in use іп Asia, and 
to formulate esthetic principles, so creating a style which 
is still the foundation of a!l our architectural knowledge. The 
stupendous constructive ability of the Roman Empire vastly 
advanced the art of building. Тһе medieval master builders 
made further progress in the development of dynamic archi- 
tecture on highly-organic principles, and it was left to the 
great architects of the Renaissance, with immense breadth 
of vision, to harmonize these different styles. However 
able the master builders of India may be, we hardly sup- 
pose they would claim to have surpassed the accumulated 
knowledge of all others, or to have reared buildings that 
rank with the great masterpieces designed by European 
architects, famous in their age and for all time. 

Mr. Havell is simply obsessed by the same error that we 
find in England amongst a highly-artistic section of our 
profession, the cult of craftsmanship. | Now craftsmanship 
is worthy of the highest ambition. It is the human touch 
of the labourer who loves his work. Everyone deplores its 
decay, for without it there is nothing but the dull mechanical 
product of an art that is dead. But craftsmanship alone 
does not make architecture, and the efforts of our architect- 
craftsmen in this country have not extended beyond a small 
coterie, leaving the representative architecture of the country 
uninfluenced, ^ Architecture is the mistress art. The 
aesthetic principles of design require composition, proportion, 
balance, and those attributes which entail, besides profound 
study, a wide technical knowledge of building, and an 1a- 
stinctive feeling for beauty. ^ Architecture also needs con- 
tinuous practice in building, and it is as impossible to con- 
ceive of great architecture being produced by craftsmen, as 
it is to expect great literature from a writing-master, or great 
poetry from а school teacher. Our architecture has a great 
tradition behind it; it is still militant, and its continued 
existence surely justifies its use. In such circumstances as 
these, it is surely advisable to ask whether, as representing 


** Indian Architecture: its psychology, structure and history from 
the first Mohammedan Invasion to the present day." By E. В. 
Havell. John Murray, 308. net. 


al the knowledge and genius of the architecture of the 
past, we are not capable of designing buildings for India 
as well as апу possible master builders or craftsmen who 
are still there. Do the three illustrations, which we repro- 
duce from Mr. Havell’s book, indicate anything finer, or 
as fine, as the best architectural efforts of the European 
world? "The modern palace is certainly not particularly 
hopeful either in its outline and mass, in its proportions of 
solids and voids, or its emphasis of cornices, brackets, or 
other details. And the other samples we publish are rather 
medieval and military in type, and could form nothing in 
the nature of a guide for modern work, with its varying 
practical necessities, such as the essential need for encourag- 
ing both space and material. We certainly think 
that a type of building which is more concerned 
with the dignity of spaces, and the distinction of 
beautiful proportions амі outlines, would Бе prefer- 
able to one which depends much on applied forms 
and ornaments, having no significance, and doing little or 
nothing for the making of fine buildings. But it is unthink- 
able that we should throw away all the lessons taught us 
by the finest architecture in the world, and allow the new 
capital of our great Indian Empire to be handed over to 
the modern master builders or architects of India, or the 
combined efforts of a race of native craftsmen, however 
genuine and vital their traditions may be. 


------%--- 

NOTES. 
HERE has just been a clearing up of the 
long existing untidiness between · the National 


Gallery and Hampton's furniture shop. The 
permanent inclosure wall and railings of the Gallery 
have been continued across the frontage of the 


ground, rendered vacant on the demolition of the barracks, 
and an iron gate erected, leading from the street into an 
enclosed space which will probably be turfed over in due 
course. At the back of this space there is now a wooden 
trellis screen, obviously intended for creepers, so that a 
further welcome «lash of greenery may before long be ex- 
pected to enliven the sombre vicinity of the gallery. Wall 
and trellis, however, are significant of a determination to 
indefinitely postpone the erection of a new thoroughfare 
immediately to the west of the building. .It is also to be 
noted that an indication of the former aspect of the site 
remains in the shape of the narrow causeway across the 
footpath, used in the old days by horses and vehicles enter. 
ing the precincts of the barracks. It still disfigures the 
footpath, though no longer necessary, as the new gateway 
is not in liae with it. "The early removal of this eyesore is 
one of the small improvements incidental to the structural 
changes made, which is desirable. It ought to have dis- 
appeared many months ago. А similar oversight has long 
been apparent at the Horniman Museum extension at Forest 
Hill. Some years ago two houses were pulled down, and 
their sites thrown into the adjoining park. The gateways 
of the two houses were removed, and one placed in front 
of the new extension. To this day, however, the old entrance 
causeways remain across the footpath, though leading to 
nowhere, while the re-erected gate has no causeway to it 
at all. South suburban London has many such curious 
little instances of roadway neglect needing the attention of 
the authorities. 


IT is not before time that some inquiry is to be made into 
the procédure which is followed as to the issue of faculties 
for the alteration or extensions of existing churches in this 
countrv. As the stable door is generally locked after 
the horse is stolen, this inquirv comes somewhat late in the 
дау. when the ignorance and carelessness of clergymen and 
architects have alike combined to do irreparable damage to 
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so many of our old churches. 
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However, а committee has 
now been formed to undertake an inquiry and report to the 
archbishops as to facts and recommendations. 


Two deputations, one representing the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Institution 
of Municipal and County Engineers, and the London Society, 
and the other representing 48 local authorities in the rural 
and suburban belt of London, as well as the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, Co-partnership ‘Tenants 
(Ltd.), the Greater London Advisory Town Planning Сот. 
mittee. and the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, waited upon the Prime Minister at the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday week, July 3, to urge the necessity of 
co-ordination in the making of main arterial roads and the 
framing of town planning schemes. The first deputation 
suggested the establishment of a central supervising authority. 
The second, while agreeing that a central authority must 
ultimately be established, urged that the need of the moment 
was a conference of all the interests concerned held under 
Government authority. Mr. Asquith, while admitting that 
he was impressed by the suggestion of a central authority, 
reserved that matter for further consideration. But he 
promised that a conference should be heid without delay, 
under the chairmanship of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


THE Borough Council of Hammersmith, in full committee, 
passed the following resolution :— lhat Sir William Bull be 
informed that this committee will be prepared to recom- 
mend the borough council to take over and maintain the 
garden space in St. Peter's Square, subject to his convey- 
ing to the council the freehold interest in the square free 
from encumbrances and easements, the borough council to 
pay the sum of £1,750, plus the sum of Z,4.00o, to be re- 
ceived from the London County Council, the said sum of 
41.750, to include any payment made or due by the council 
to Messrs. G. and J. Turner for the right of option to pur- 
chase the west skle of the ground exercised by the borough 
council, and the whole of the garden space to be conveved 
to the council free of cost. 


THERE seems to me some difficulty as to the negotiations for 
the improved surroundings of the Admiralty Arch, judging 
from the proceedings at the County Council on Wednesday. 
It is suggested that Parliamentary powers will be sought to 
effect the improvements by the Parliament, the County 
Council, and the Council of the City of Westminster. 


AN article on “Women as Architects,” in the * Gentlewoman,” 
contains the curious suggestion that women аге more prac- 
tical than men. One of the practical suggestions given us 
is that the cooking range should be in the middle of the 
kitcHen. We wonder how the small house-keeper would 
like that idea. Тһе light often strikes wrongly on the cook- 
ing range in a small house for the simple reason that when 
houses are built on restricted areas it is often practically im- 
possible to get the light in what is really the best wav. The 
question of making the sink at the right height from the 
floor, and the need for limitless cupboard space are 
apparently two of the reasons for emploving women as archi- 
tects. Is it lack of enterprise, or cost, or lack of women 
architects, which prevents the safeguarding of pipes from 
frost? We wonder. The article in question does well to 
remind would-be ladv architects that the profession is already 
overcrowded. We might also point out that neither talent 
nor genius of themselves command employment, and that 
some of our most capable architects—men of exceptional 
capacity—have practically nothing to do. Architecture is a 
profession in which one gets little monev and less thanks. 
And so far as architecture mav be considered impersonal, and 
abstract, it offers little attraction to women. ОҒ course, we 
may in time be able to get rid of the special characteristics 
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A Country House, by W. Curtis Green, Architect. 
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(and may we say the charm?) of the women's natural out- 
look, and so make her better fitted to an architect. Time 
will show. Мапу women are already very unattractively 
like men. One architect points out that everv woman's 
paper has a lady correspondent, who cheerfully advises as 
to the interior treatment of rooms she has never even seen. 


THE annual exhibition of the drawings done in the School 
of Architecture at University College during the session is 
open daily (Sundays excepted) until Saturday, July 19. 
Hours: 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. The exhibition is held in the 
Science Library in the main buildings of the college, the 
entrance to which is from Gower Street. Admission is open 
to the public. Тһе tendency of the study in these drawings 
is evidently largely towards Classic work, but we cannot feel 
that the resulst suggest any great enthusiasm for it, though 
they represent a good amount of creditable and careful 
work. Тһе most encouraging results are to be found in 
work of a more distinctly English. character, as in some of 
the designs amongst the day school work. The design for 
a school by Sybil J. Vincent is excellently expressed in 
Tudor elevations, nicely balanced and with good arrange- 
ments of solids and voids. Тһе design by John J. Hare 
is also verv meritorious. In the night school work we noted 
some artistic drawings and details of the Matrons’ College 
Salisbury, by Stanley R. Miller, holder of the Carpenters’ 
Companv's Travelling Studentship, 1012. There are also 
some dainty and expressive water-colour sketches of cathe. 
drals and other buildings. Тһе sketches by Walter Geo. 
Whincop also indicate sympathetic study. А good measured 
drawing, by Edgar С. Kiralfy, of the fine bell tower, 
Cordoba Cathedral, is also shown. 


WHILST seeing this exhibition our readers should not fail to 
look in at Professor Petrie's Egyptian Exhibition, on the 
ground floor, with its wealth of wonderful objects. Such an 
exhibition affords a vivid realisation of what is being done 
to revivify the past for us. 


Тне Department of Historica! Monuments is about to begin 
the restoration of the ancient episcopal Palace of Rheims, 
which the municipalitv of that citv intends to convert into 
a museum, says the “ Times.” "The palace is of great his- 
torical interest, since, though it was reconstructed in 1671, 
the hall in which the coronation. banquet of the Kings of 
France took place was preserved. Louis XV., Louis XVI., 
and Charles X. lodged in the palace as it now exists after 
their coronation. Francis I. апа Louis XIV. lodged in a 
portion of the 5alace, which was afterwards rebuilt. During 
the Revolution, the palace remained untouched, but was 
used as a Court of Justive. It was restored to its original 
purpose at the coronation of Charles X. The whole build- 
ing possesses architectural interest, but the Salle des Rois 
is particularly remarkable for the great sculptured fireplace 
in tront of which the Royal table was placed for the corona- 
tion banquet. А 


THE Society of Newcastle Antiquaries visited the site of 
Newmister Abbey, near Morpeth, on Saturday afternoon, the 
visitors being received by Mr. George Renwick, formerly 
M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, who for many years has had 
his country house, Sprmghill, on a portion of the Abbey 
property. Under Mr. Renwick’s guidance, and that of 
Mr. Oswald, architect, Newcastle, the site was inspected, 
and the various remains recently discovered were pointed 
out, and objects found during the operations were shown. 
The company assembled at the arch, which for centuries was 
the only object above ground to suggest that a great build. 
ing had stood there. Mr. Renwick guided his visitors along 
the line of the north wall of the church, and then to the 
north-east comer of the choir, where the remains of a very 
massive buttress had been found. It was pointed out that 
the lowest courses of that buttress were 13th century work, 
while those above them were a century later. Attention was 
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“Country Life" Competition for a Country House, to cost £3,000. Design placed first. W. Curtis Green, Architect. 


called to the discovery of the east wall of the chapter house, 
in excellent preservation, and also to a trench which had 
been’ made in front of the door of the chapter house, and in 
it there had been found three stone coffins. Неге Mr. 
Renwick showed a skull, perforated, and bones which had 
been found in one of the coffins. 


AN exhibition is open till the 18th at the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, illustrating the work of Professor Garstang 
an@ Mr. W. S. George. at Merce, in the Sudan. Some paint- 


ings by Mr. George represent ancient frescoes and vases 


and local scenes of the present day. Іп the guide to the 
exhibition (which includes plans by Mr. George), Professor 
Garstang throws interesting light on the significance of the 
discoveries. Mr. George's plans indicate the various changes 
which were effected in the successive periods of this Royal 
city. It is proposed to continue in future vears the excava- 
tion of this, and to open up some of the greater temples 
and public buildings outside the city walls. Four periods 
are represented bv the work done—the Early Meroitic (B.c. 
650-300) ; the middle pertod (B.c. 300-22); the Roman occu- 
pation and the late period (B.C. 10 to A.D. 700). Тһе first 
period bronzes are decidedly Egyptian in character, and 
were found under the earliest preserved buildings of the 
city. Тһе next are strongly-marked Hellenistic, and the 
later period is Roman. During the Hellenistic period crema- 
tion seems to have been adopted. 


ON Tuesday, July 15, 1013, at 3 p.m., the dedication will 
take place in Westminster Abbey of a window in memory 
of Lord Kelvin. Тһе window, which is the result of action 
taken bv engineers in the British Dominions and the United 
States, has been placed in the north aisle of the nave, in 
close proximity to the one erected in 1909 by civil engineers 
to the memory of Sir Benjamin Baker, and has been designed 
and made bv the same artist, Mr. J. N. Cooper. Тһе design 
is as follows:—At the head of the window is a cinquefoil 
containing the arms of Henry У., and his badges of the 


Abbey. The lights contain two large figures under canopies, 
Swan and Antelope, as represented on his chantry in the 
both lights being framed with borders, having niches hold- 
ing sixteen statuettes and thirteen shields relating to them. 
In the left-hand light is the figure of King Henry V., in 
armour (d. 1422); in the right-hand light is that of Abbot 
William Colchester, vested as in the effigy on his tomb in 
the Abbey (d. 1421). Within the canopy above the King 
is a picture of his Coronation, and above the Abbot, a re- 
presentation of the contemporary story of King Henry V. 
visiting the Westminster Recluse on the night after his 
father's death. (N.B.—Immediately after his accession to 
the throne the King energetically recommenced the work of 
building the nave.) At the top of the canopy is a repre- 
sentation of the Annunciation, which is the dedication of 
the Chantry Chapel, and the upper statuettes in the border 
represent St. George and St. Denvs, who also appear in 
the Chantry ; and St. Crispin and St. Crispinian, on whose 
feast Agincourt was won. А special service, with music, 
is being arranged by the Abbev authorities, and Mr. R. 
Elliott- Cooper, president of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
will make the formal presentation of the window on behalf 
of the donors. Members of the American engineering socie- 
ties and of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, who 
may be in London at the time, are invited to attend the 
dedication ceremony, whether thev subscribed to the cost 
of the window or not, and thev mav obtain cards of admis- 
sion by writing before Monday, July 14, to the Secretary 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 12, Dartmouth Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


------2%-- 


WITH the exception of the turrets and the lower portion of 
the side waTls, the Parish Church of Stanlev, near Wake- 
field, has been rebuilt by Messrs. Wileock and Co., of 
Wolverhampton, from the designs of Mr. W. D. Caroe, 
associated with Mr. F. B. Ellison. of Wakefield. The tota! 
cost has been Ж11.120. and the church was re-opened last 
Saturdav. 


-——— 
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"Country Life" Competition for а” Country House, to cost £3,000. Design placed first. W. Curtis Green, Architect. 


of a Country House. 


Ву W. 


Curtis Green, Architect. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The result of the competition for new school at Foxplatt, 
Mossley, is, 1st premium (£15 15s.) Eaton, Sons, and 
Cantrell, Ashton-under-Lyne. 2nd premium (£10 ros.) 
F. Quentery Farmer, Liverpool and Coventry. The 
assessor was Mr. J. H. Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., of 


Manchester. 
TEE O 


A COUNTRY HOUSE TO COST £3,000. 


By W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. 

Y the courtesy of the Editor of ‘‘Country Life," we 
are enabled to publish the first prize design in their 
recent Country House Competition. Тһе award of 

the assessor, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, А.К.А., Mr. P. Morley 
Horden, and Mr. Lawrence Weaver is as follows :— First 
prize of £80 to Mr. Curtis Green, who will be appointed 
architect to carry out the building at Ryst Wood; 2nd 
prize, £40, to Mr. Cyril A. Fary ; 3rd prize, £20, to Mr. 
A. Winter Rose; 4th prize, £10, to Messrs. Geoffrey 
Lucas and Arthur Lodge; prizes of books (value £10) to 
Mr. E. Brantwood Maule and Mr. Scotie Manfield. 


------Ф%- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. PATRICK'S HALL, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
READING. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1915. 


Cuas. STEWARD SMITH, Architect. 
THis hall is now in course of erection in the Northcourt 
Avenue, Reading. The site is on high ground, and com- 
mands extensive views over the Kennet Vallev, and is con- 
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veniently situated in regard to the college itself, the athletic 
ground and the college farm. The hall is planned round 
three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth side being open to 
the south. ‘The side wings contain six houses, each accom- 
modating 12 students, or 72 in all, and in addition a resi- 
dence from the warden. 

In the north. wing common rooms for staff and students 
with the administrative department are obtained on the 
ground floor, whilst the dining hall, еіс., is conveniently 
arranged on the first floor. Тһе main entrance 15 from a 
road on the north side of site directly into quadrangle through 
a covered archway. 

The buildings externally are faced with specially made 
purple bricks with bright red dressings. The roofs are 
covered with green, Welsh slates, finishing with а bold 
moulded projecting eaves. Mr. R. Curtis, of Reading, was 
the general contractor, and the following firms supplied and 
fixed the specialities referred to:—G. Haden and Sons, 
Trowbridge, the heating and hot-water systems; The Seig- 
wart Fireproof Flooring Co., Ltd., the re-inforced floors ; 
The Empire Stone Co., Ltd., stone stairs; Baughan and 
Co., Reading, electric light installation ; Callas, Sons, and 
May, Ltd., Reading, sanitary fittings; S. and E. Collier, 
Reading, the internal] facing bricks, special white sand-lime 
bricks from the kiln; Higgs, Sons, and Co., Ltd., Reading, 
the external facing bricks, specially burnt. plum-coloured ; 
Ellis Partridge and Co., Leicester, green Welsh slates in 
random courses: Ridley and Sons, Reading, fencing to site 
and timber; B. Line and Co., Birmingham, the ironmongery. 
The clerk of works is Mr. Robert Rowsell, of Reading. 


———9——— 
OUR LETTER-BOX. 


SHEFFIELD DEPARTMENT OF 
TOUR IN FRANCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of “Тһе British. Architect." 

SIR, —Will vou kindly grant me space in your correspon- 
dence columns, in which to announce an alteration in the 
arrangements for the above tour from Paris to Autun, Blois, 
Bourges, Chartres, etc. 

The tour will start cn August 11 instead of on August 4, as 
previous:y announced. 

As there has been some misunderstanding on this point, I 
should also like it to be made known that, as in the case 
of all other courses at this University, this vacation course 
is open to ladies, and, as a matter of fact, two or three ladies 
have already decided to join the tour. 

I shall be glad to supply further particulars of the tour 
to any desiring them.—Yours truly, 
| W. S. PuRCHON. 
Sheffield. 


----%-- 
R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


THE FINAL. 
E have to make the following modification to the 
particulars published last week. 
Subject XI (b).—' The words “А country club’’ 
should read “А county club.” 
Subject XII (b).—''Clubrooms"' 


----%-- 


THE new public baths which the Sale District Council have 
built in Broad Road, Sale. from the designs of Mr. W. Н. 
Mitchell, of Sale and Manchester, at a cost of between 
£7,000 and £,8,000, were opened on Saturday afternoon 
by Mr. R. J. McBeath, chairman of the council. 


The University, 


should read ‘‘clubroom.”’ 


[Jury II, 1913 


DUBLIN MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY. 


CORPORATION meeting of the committee of the 

whole council was held on Monday week in the 

City Hall to consider а reference from the council 
at their special meeting dealing with the proposed Municipal 
Art Gallery. The terms of the reference were to report 
(1) upon the actual cost, (2) the number and value of the 
collection. of pictures to be housed, and (3) the entire 
amount that would have to be levied on the ratepayers to 
cover the actual cost. 

At the meeting of the council, at which the Lord Mavor 
presided, a report was read from Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens, 
A.R.A., on the proposed sites, from amongst which he 
selected as the most suitable site that of the present Metal 
Bridge. Не estimated the cost at about £43,000, including 
the cost of the building of the bridge and the sub-structure 
of the gallery. 

On the motion of Alderman Dr. M'Walter, seconded bv 
Mr. Alfred Byrne, it was decided, by a majority of 26 
to four to refer Mr. Lutyens’ plans, as submitted, back to 
the Mansion House Committee to have them amended so 
as to provide for vehicular as well as pedestrian traffic on 
the bridge, and also to show the cost of the bridge, as 
distinct from the gallery.—‘‘Irish Builder."' 


——M ——— 
A COUNTRY HOUSE COMPETITION. 


5 the first place in the “Country Life" Country House 
Competition has been won by Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
the president of the Architectural Association. the 

ES will hold more than ordinary interest for archi- 
tec The comments on the result by the "Irish UM 
ne ates a pertinent realisation of where this constant effort 
to attract attention to new designs is leading us. In denies: 
work the restlessness so produced is inimical to the most 
essential qualities of all, and in this respect such competi- 
tion may do a great deal more harm than good. We quote 
our contemporary’s remarks :— 

The competition illustrates the marked change which, for 
the last two or three vears, has been creeping over English 
domestie work, probably as the result of the academic move- 
ment 11 design, The half-timbered “gable and casement 
style” so “ prettily” picturesque, and so popular for many 
vears past, has disappeared, the frankly Georgian is not so 
Georgian as of yore. The designs submitted in this conpeti- 
tion range themselves into three tvpes, if one can call them 
distinctive types. First we get the Georgian type, which is 
not the Georgian of four or five years ago, but influenced by 
the colder work of the earlv 1gth centurv, not alwavs to the 
advantage of the domestic charm of the composition ; next 
we get a newer tvpe, in which the academic influence of 
the neo-classic formalism is apparent. This is well ex- 
emplified in Mr. Cecil Farev's design, which is placed second. 
Finally we get the type evolved by what appears to be a 
compromise between Georgian and formal; it 15 seen in Mr. 
Curtis Green's successful design. It is severely plain, not 
to sav bold, it is well balanced in formal regularity, the 
fenestration is good so far as spacing is concerned, but the 
trcatment of the windows and their sub-divisions by bars looks 
hesitating, as though the author could not quite make up his 
mind whether he ought to use casements or up-and-down 
sashes. Some of the plans, including the premiated ores, 
although verv clever, have grave faults; for instance, few 
have apparently considered the comfort ‘of the fireside ; in 
many cases the fire is directly opposite a door, or, what is 
worse, has a door on either side of it, as in the dining- room 
of the successful design. This means that two or three 
people could never, with anv degree of comfort, sit by the 
fireside of a winter's night. Such-like defects abound. We 
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also are not quite sure that the recent departures in design 
are altogether happy. They betray a restlessness that is not 
good for a school of design; there is an uncertainty, an 
apparent striving after novelty, lacking the traditional 
gracious charm of the English school, whether of Georgian 
or the older manner, and this tendency bodes ill for it. 
We hope less restlessness and a more conservative regard 
for English traditions will check this tendency or contine it 


within bounds. 
——— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HE important alterations in the arrangements for the 
teaching of architecture at the University of Shefħeld, 
as just finally approved, are here given. 

At a meeting of the Court, held on June 27, 1913, certain 
important modifications in the arrangements for the teaching 
of architecture in this University received final approval. 

The department of architecture, which has been for the 
last six years in the Faculty of Applied Science, is now 
-transferred to the Faculty of Arts, and in addition to the 
three years' course, leading to the certificate in architecture, 
and the five years' course, leading to the diploma, the 
department now provides a five years’ course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, with honours in architecture. 

Before commencing the course for this degree, candidates 
must pass, or obtain exemption, from the matriculation ex- 
amination of the joint matriculation board of the Northern 
Universities. 

During the first year of the degree course, students prepare 
for a special intermediate examination in the following sub- 
jects :— 

(1) Latin. 

. (2) English, French, German, or Greek. 

(3) Ancient, medieval, or modern history. 

(4) History of architecture. 

(5) Mathematics (pure or pure and applied). 

Thus, in addition to the subject “ History of Architecture,” 
candidates for the degree must satisfy the examiners in four 
subjects in the intermediate examination in arts. This is 
one of the highest standards of non-technical education re- 
quired in an English School of Architecture. 

During the second and third years the candidates prepare 
for the first part of the- degree examination, the subjects of 
which are (1) history of architecture, (2) ancient art (3) 
applied construction including sanitation, (4) theoretical con- 
struction and laboratory course in mechanics, (5) materials 


of construction, including the chemistry and testing of 


materials, and (6) geometry and perspective. 

The second part of the degree examination is held at the 
end of the fifth year, papers being set in (1) applied con- 
struction, (2) theoretical construction, (3) materials of con- 
struction, (4) sanitation, (5) specifications, estimating, апа 
professional practice, (6) design, (7) principles of architec- 
ture. 


prepared during the course, must be submitted and approved 
at each part of the examination. 

During the first three vears, candidates for the degree 
work full time at the University, but during the last two 
years most of their dav time must be spent in the office of 
an architect. Тһе course is thus intended to supplement, 
rather than to take the place of, office training. 

Important points in this degree course are:— 

` (1) The high standard required in non-technical sub- 

jects 

(2) The careful study required, not only in the history 
of architecture and design, but also in such subjects as 
applied and theoretical construction, materials, sanitation, 
etc. | 
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(3) Candidates must produce evidence of practical train- 
ing in the office of an architect. | 

(4) Candidates must attend a certain number of vacation 
courses, and thus spend from eight to twenty-two weeks in 
the study of buildings of architectural interest. 

Students who have not passed the matriculation examina- 
tion may take the certificate and diploma courses, but will 
be required to show that they are qualified to benefit from 
them. 

Students who are unable to take a complete course may, by 
arrangement, take any part or parts approved by the lecturer. ^ 

Further particulars of the work of the department of archi- 
есішге may be obtained from the lecturer, Mr. W. S. 
Purchon. 

The examinations held at the end of the five vears’ course 
for the diploma, have resulted as follows :— First-class 
diploma: J. H. Odom, H. B. Leighton, junr. The external 
examiner was Mr. Halsev Ralph Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A. 


— — € 
GEORGIAN DUBLIN. 


UBLIN is still, to all appearance, a Georgian city. 
Apart from the two cathedrals and a portion of 

St. Audoen's Church, it has no medieval archi- 
tecture. The sieges and disorders of the 1641 rebellion 
accounted for the ruin of the older city, such as it was, 
but even of Restoration work almost nothing remains beyond 
the noble Royal Hospital founded by the great Duke of 
Ormond. Nor is there any monument of Queen Anne’s 
reign. All the stately buildings which still make Dublin 
a city distinguished for its architecture belong to the r8th- 
century, the heyday of its prosperity. No wonder that 
the memory of the Georges is kept green there, although 
none but the Fourth honoured the city by his presence. 
The first George, after some vicissitudes of site, prances 


equestrian, somewhat incongruously, beside the Mansion 
House, itself a fine Georgian residence. . George II. 


dominates St. Stephen's Green, which in his reign was a 
delightful rural square, grazed by sheep and surrounded 
by shady avenues of modish resort, before Lord Ardilaun, 
at great expense, converted it into a Victorian park for the 
divagations of nursemaids and the repose of the un- 
employed. We do not recollect any equestrian statue of 
George III., but his prominent share in ‘‘the dismember- 
ment of the Empire’’ will doubtless receive a monumental 
reward when (ог if) Ireland becomes “а nation." Mean- 
while, there are Great George's Streets, North and South, 
Great Brunswick бітесі, St. George's Church, and a host 
of other reminders. Indeed, the whole course of the city’s 
expansion, first to the north of the Liffev, and afterwards 
to the south of the original town, may be traced step by 
step in the names of the strcets, which record those of the 
Lords Lieutenant under whose rule they were laid out. So, 
too, the bridges and some of the quays commemorate the 
names of Georgian viceroys—or did, till the Corporation, 
which mismanages the municipal affairs іп а handsome 
Georgian hall, formerly the Royal Exchange, followed a 
bad Parisian example in miscalling some of the bridges 
and streets after the names of sundry patriots. 

It is not only the great public buildings, such as the 
beautiful Custom House, the Parliament House (for the 
present in the possession of the Bank of Ireland), the 
Four Courts, and the solemn front of Trinity College, that 
represent some of the finest work of Georgian architects. 
All the best private houses, the quiet-looking flat facades 
that surround the squares, with long rows of flush windows, 
and admirably-designed. doorways, and often beautiful 
wrought-iron railings and lamp arches or standards, and 
massy brass knockers, belong to the 18th century. In those 
days most of the landed gentlemen of Ireland had their 
town houses, and the lavish way they spent their fortunes 
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on building them, as well as in rearing their great country 
mansions, must have gone far to solve the problem of the 
unemployed. Unhappily, in evil. times, the Flight of the 
Landlords inflicted losses upon the general civilisation of 
Ireland, compared with which the lamented Elight of the 
Earls was a mere flea-bite. Doctors and dentists now 
endeavour laudably to fill the spacious mansions where 
formerly the noblemen and country gentry lived in no small 
splendour, and the sedate-looking houses in the squares 
conceal the decent amenities of middle-class respectability 
instead of the sometimes riotous exteriors of the six-bottle 
squires. The bland and demure exteriors take almost a 
sly expression, as though ruminating on the revels that 
once echoed behind mahogany doors, beneath ceilings 
adorned, under Italian inspiration but by Dublin artists, 
with free rococo or Adam designs in stucco, or painted in 
panels by the school of Angelica Kauffmann; whilst the 
claret bottles were getting ''chilled" before the carved 
Siena or inlaid Bossi mantels, and the gentlemen of Ireland 
feasted and drank to an extent inconceivable in these 
degenerate days. 

The doctors and dentists may be trusted, generally, to 
take care of the beautiful old houses they have, by no 
fault of their own, usurped, and in which most of them 
take a proper pride. Convents and charities, schools and 
public offices, occupy others, some with due regard, some 
with such structural and other alterations as their purpose 
dictated. But changes of fashion have brought many 
parts of Dublin into disrepute, and there are whole streets, 
in these despised quarters, which have sunk from the resi- 
dences of peers and fat aldermen to be the tenement lodgings 
of the very poor. These are the wrecks of Georgian archi- 
tecture, and it was to save, at least in print, such relics 
of a great building epoch that the Georgian Society was 
founded in Dublin in 1908. Finding itself well supported 
by subscribers, it has been able to extend its work so as 
to include not merely houses in danger of ruin, but most 
of the best examples of domestic architecture of the 18th 
century, and even a few remnants of the late 17th.—‘‘The 


Times.”’ 
-----%--- 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


LETTER FROM Sir Т. С. Jackson, R.A. 

apes following letter was addressed to Sir Francis Fox 
by Sir T. G. Jackson:— 
“І send you my impressions from what vou showed 
me yesterday at St. Paul's. | 

‚ “1 gathered that Sir Christopher Wren laid his founda- 
tions on a bed of firm clay some 6ft. or 7ft. thick, below 
which is a bed of good gravel of about the same thickness. 

Below that is a layer of sand charged with water. 
"On such a foundation, undistured, I think one might 
safely put almost any building. Wet sand is remarkablv firm 
so long as it is confined. ` l 


“In this case, however, deep sewers have been made 


close to the building, much deeper than Wren’s foundations, 
which are only 4ft. 6in. below the Crypt floor, and one 
warehouse at all events has a basement also well below the 
foundations. Probably most, if not all, the buildings round 
the Churchyard are similarly provided with deep basements. 
though I am not aware of the fact. | 


“These sewers and basements were formed in the sand 


stratum, and from reports made during the formation of the 
sewer it appears that it was constructed with great difficulty, 
as the wet sand flowed іп and had to be pumped out. This 
operation lasted six months before the alarm was given which 
prevented the formation of an additional sewer. 

“This draught of water and running sand from the sub- 
soil has no doubt been the’ cause of the settlement of the 
eight piers of the Dome on which the heaviest weight resis 
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"Although the proposed tramway near the east end has 
tortunately been abandoned, I think it probable that a drain- 
age is still going on below the foundations. It is recorded 
that the sewer was formed with great difficulty, ths bricks 
disappearing in the great rush of water and sand into the 
excavation. I do not know what condition the sewer is 
in now, but even if it is still water-tight there would natura'ls 
be a draught round it which would do mischief by drawing 
sand from below the foundations of the Cathedral. 

" Whether anvthing can be done to avert the progress of 
this loosening of the subsoil I cannot from what I know form 
апу opinion. To underpin the piers of the Dome is, of 
course, impracticable, for one would опу get into the same 
bed of running sand. I do not know whether it would be 
possible to inject cement into the soil round about the deep 
sewer, to which I conceive the mischief is due. 

“The fissures vou showed me in the piers in the Crypt, 
the nave, and the radiating buttresses at the springing of 
the Dome drum are alarming. А mere cursory inspection 
should be enough to convince anvone that the matter can no 
longer be neglected. 

“What is now being done by you and Mr. Macartney is to 
consolidate the piers by injecting cement grout into all the 
cracks with the Greathead machine. Т. was surprised to 
see the very inferior character of the core of the piers in 
the Crypt, which consists of loose rubble of small stones 
laid in verv inferior mortar, quite soft, and unfit to carry 
weight. To consolidate this by grouting as you are doing 
is obviously the first thing to be done, and to judge from 
what ] saw when a stone had been removed from a part of 
the wall which had been grouted the desired result seems 
to have been attained. The grout seems to have travelled 
into everv fissure, and to have set like a rock. 

“ Underpinning being out of the question, my opinion is 
that the onlv hope is to bind the construction so firmly 
together a« to make it a homogeneous fabric, which, if it 
settles further, may go down without rupture. 

“This of course involves considerations of the unequal 
load on the central part of the building and the ends of 
the arms of the Cross, which no doubt creates a difficulty, 
but I trust not an insuperable one. 

“The capital work vou are now doing meets the first 
obvious necessitv, but I wish something could be done to 
avert further movement in the subsoil if on examination it 
should be found: still active. 

“ P.S.— The vibration from the street traffic is felt very 
sensibly in the library. I cannot feel certain as to the 
possibility of its affecting the stability of the building, but 
if it has anv effect at all on the mortar joints, that effect 
must be for the worse." 

June 12, 1013. 


-----%Ф- 
HOSPITAL DESIGN. 


* OME very pertinent remarks were made on hospital 
а design at the annual conference of the British Hos- 
pitals Association at Oxford, оп the 27th ult., by 
Sir Henry Burdett. Sir Henry said that in his judgment 
the plan on which the building at ''Bart.'s" was built 
was wrong. They could not find an architect to carry out 
in detail а modern hospital without getting such mistakes, 
and it pointed to the need for the association with the 
architect of an expert hospital administrator. Не depre- 
cated interference with building plans after they had been 
accepted, and it was lamentable that medical men did not 
realise the waste of public money that ensued upon their 
failure to think our their requirements before the plans 
were made. 
The discussion was initiated by Mr. Keith D. Young, 
F.R.I.B.A., in a paper in which he emphasised the point 
that the annual cost of maintenance of a hospital was 


* - 
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seriously affected by mistakes іп planning, by errors of 
construction, and the use of inappropriate material. Ех- 
cessive length of corridors, for instance, affected the cost 
of up-keep by increasing the cost of cleaning, whitewashing, 
and warming. То illustrate his point, he cited St. 
Thomas's Hospital as it was and as it might have been 
on а different site. Тһе hospital was built on a long, 
narrow site, and the ward pavilions were placed on the 
west side of, and at right angles to, a corridor 930 ft. 
long. Had it been. possible to have arranged the pavilions 
on each side of the corridor it could have been reduced 
to a little more than half of its present length. When it 
was realised that the area of the corridor on the ground 
floor only was rather over one-third of an acre, the im- 
portance of the point became apparent. 

Mr. Conrad Thies spoke of the importance of taking 
the best engineering, electrical, and building expert advice, 
in addition to that of the architect himself. Visiting 
recently one of the latest and largest London hospitals 
in course of erection, he was astonished to find in a building 
hardly completed а number of undesirable points which 
were likely in a few years to give trouble. 

Sir Henry Burdett alluded to the same defect in the 
construction of the casualty ward at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and said that in his judgment the plan on which 
the building at ‘‘Bart.’s’’ was built was wrong. They could 
not find an architect to carry out in detail a modern hospital 
without getting such mistakes, and it pointed to the need 
for the association with the architect of an expert hospital 
administrator. Не deprecated interference with building 
plans after they had been accepted, and said it was lament- 
able that medical men did not realise the waste of public 
money that ensued upon their failure to think out their 
requirements before the plans were made. 

Mr. W. G. Carnt, of Manchester, was of opinion that 
the hospital floors were one of the most serious problems 
facing hospital administrations. Тһе perfect floor had not 
vet been discovered. Wood pulp floors, now being put in, 
were exceedingly unsightly, and he had never seen one 
that looked really respectable. 

Sir William Ostler, who occupied the chair, was re-elected 
president of the association. In response Sir William 
declared that hospitals had made him what he was, for 
he supposed no man in the profession had lived more in 
hospitals than had he. They who managed hospitals were 
the men they had looked to to carry out the new ideas that 
were constantly coming forward in the profession, Тһе 
Peter Brigham Hospital, of Boston, was the realisation of 
а new ideal in hospitals in English-speaking countries. 
There they had built only two units, the medica] unit and 
the surgical unit, and what impressed one was the sim- 
plicity with which it was built and managed. Тһе pro- 
fession would in future ask the managements to build 
hospitals for University purposes on lines that had not 
vet been realised. They would have to build hospitals 
on the lines of individual units, each one of which would 
be in charge of a single individual with graded groups of 
assistants, and with laboratories and equipment ready to 
hand. This generation of hospital managements would 
probably not be asked to carry out this scheme, but there 
was no doubt that that was the plan on which doctors and 
workers would in future demand that hospitals should be 


constructed. 
—Á—— 
BRITISH ARCHZEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE seventieth annual congress of the British Archeologi- 

cal Association was opened at Cambridge on the 8th. 

The members lunched at the Lion Hotel. under the 
chairmanship of their president, Mr. Charles E. Keyser. 
Archdeacon Cunningham, who is sharing with Mr. J. A. 
Venn the duties of hon. secretary of the congress, gave an 
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address оп “Тһе Plan of a College Building," in which 
he sketched how the college was developed. ^ Colleges in 
their early days had definite characteristics. Thus Trinity 
was a Civil Service College, St. John's, on the whole, a 
clerical college, and Caius a medical college. Each of the 
colleges also had local associations. Caius College was 
founded by Norfolk men for Norfoik people. Such local 
associations, however, were not favoured to-day. College 
authorities favoured opening their institutions to all the world, 
and were. becoming more and more cosmopolitan. Some 
colleges were associated with various Public Schools, and 
political opinions had also given character to their colleges. 
Trinity was a Whig and St. John’s a Tory College, and 
Whig and Tory families had been influenced by this fact in 
helping to build them up. 

The members of the congress visited Trinity, St. John’s, 
and Caius College, and were entertained to tea at the 
Pythagoras Schools. 

In the evening a reception was given in the Guildhall by 
the Mavor and Mayoress. The presidential address was 
given by Mr. Keyser, who said that, even in these more 
enlightened times. unpardonable neglect was found of many 
of our ancient and historic monuments, and cruel acts of 
vandalism were perpetrated under the guise or pretence of 
restoration or utilitarianism, Cambridge University was one 
of the early pioneers in the movement to encourage a more 
enlightened interest in English ecclesiastical architecture. 
In Мау. 1839. four vears and a half before the foundation 
of the British Archeological Association, the Cambridge 
Camden Society was instituted in order to promote the study 
of ecclesiastical architecture and antiquities, and for the 
restoration. of mutilated architectural remains. Іп Novem- 
ber, 1841, the first number of the “ Ecclesiologist," the official 
publication of the society appeared, and was continued till 
1868, when it somewhat abruptly came to an end. It was 
clearly true at that time, as he was afraid it was even now, 
that little encouragement was given to those who, without 
obtaining any personal profit, were endeavouring con- 
scientiously to promote and increase the interest in archeology 
through their publication. Не welcomed the erection of the 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, but in 
other directions, although they must admit the necessity for 
the very considerable additions in the way of buildings which 
had been carried out by many of the colleges within the last 
few vears, they could not but regret, from a sentimental 
point of view, that those innovations should have been re- 
quired, and that the archaic appearance of many of the 
colleges һай been in а measure marred by the erection of 
those somewhat aggressive modern structures. —^ Morning 


Post." 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SCHOOL OF 


ARCHITECTURE. 


HE new buildings for the School of Architecture at 
University College are approaching completion. 

They will be ready for the opening ‘of the new 
session in October. Тһе buildings provide accommodation 
for one hundred students. They include three large 
studios (soft. sq. ; 35 by 22ft.; 27 by 29ft.), both for 
ordinary and advanced students; а museum (50 ft. sq.) ; а 
cast gallery (48 ft. by 28 ft.) ; a library (35 ft. by 22 ft.) ; 
a lecture theatre (46 ft. by 28 ft.), with two screens for 
double lanterns ; and a classroom (27 ft. by 19 ft.). There 
are also private rooms for professors and lecturers, a 
diagram room, dark rooms, cloak rooms, lavatories, and 
additional rooms for new developments, which can be 
utilised as required. It is intended to use some of these 
rooms at an early date for a department of town planning. 
The new buildings adjoin the Slade School of Fine Art, 
and new modelling studios are about to be erected ; so that 


the three great arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
will be housed side by side. 

The senate of the University and the University College 
Committee will have the assistance of a special architectural 
education committee in managing the school. This com- 
mittee includes the following eminent architects :— Professor 
S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
President R.I.B.A.; Mr. Ernest Newton, Vice-president 
R.I.B.A. ; Mr. John Slater, F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Andrew T. 
Taylor, F. R.I. B. A. ; and Mr. Edward Warren, F.R.I.B.A. 
The director of the school is Professor F. M. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A., who will be assisted by Professor R. Elsey 
Smith, F. R.I.D.A. ; Dr. J. J. Burnet, F.R.I.B.A. ; special 
visitor for Academic design, Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, 
A.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Arthur Stratton, F.R.I.B.A. 

The work of the school will be aided by the teaching 
to be derived in other departments of University College ; 
for example, in design of structures and strength of 
materials, teaching will be provided by Professor Cormack 
and Mr. E. Sprague; in hygiene and sanitation by Pro- 
fessor Kenwood and Mr. Sherwood New ; and in painting 
and sculpture by Professor Frederick Brown and Mr. 
Havard Thomas. 'The programme of the school provides 
for full courses in architectural training, leading either to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree course (honours in architecture) 
of the University, or to the Certificate of Architecture. 
There is also an Academic design course, which will Ше 
conducted on the lines of the course in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. This is intended for those who have already 
taken a course of architectural training. 

There will also be evening classes for those engaged 
in architects’ offices during the day. The Carpenters' 
Company lectures will be continued as before, also the 
Carpenters' Company design class, to which Mr. Leonard 
Stokes and Mr. Edward Warren will be the special visitors ; 
and an Academic design class by Dr. Burnet will be added. 


-----%-- 
BUILDING NEWS. 


THE opening ceremony of the Seven Kings Baptist Church 
took place on Wednesday week. The building externally 
is faced with sand-faced red bricks, and the dressings are 
in Bath stone, both externallv and internally. Тһе pulpit, 
communion table, and platform is of oak. Тһе church 
provides accomme«dation for 583 persons, with provision for 
extension. А bold square tower forms a prominent feature. 
The contract has been carried out by Mr. J. W. Jerram, 
Crown Works, Plaistow, E., for 64,234, the architects 
being Messrs. George Baines and Son, 5, Clement's Inn, 


Strand, W.C 
------%---- 
TRADE NOTES. 


BovrE's latest patent ‘‘Air-Pump’’ ventilators have been 
employed at St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Warrington. 


THE Thornbury Workhouse extensions are being supplied 
with Shorland's warm air ventilating patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues, and patent Manchester 
grates, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


THE inauguration of the new clock and quarter chimes at 
Christ Church, Bristol, was performed by the Archdeacon 
of Bristol on June 26th. Тһе clock strikes the hours on 
the large tenor bell, and chimes the quarters upon two 
bells struck by the quarter-jacks, and was made by Messrs. 
John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who 
have also just completed the erection of a large clock with 
Cambridge chimes at Hook Norton Church, Oxfordshire. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 


Brackley. Cottages (12), for the T.C. Town Clerk, 
Brackley. 

Bridport. Hospital. А. Baker, 12, Victoria-grove, 
Bridport, Dorset. Жі 15.5 

Doncaster. Class-rooms, for the Comm. of the Yorks 


Institution for the Deaf. 

6, Hall Gate, Doncaster. 
Grays (Essex). Sunday school. 

South Stifford, Gray’s, Essex. 

Exeter. Hostel, for the С.С. Е. Cooper, Е.К.І.В.А., 
4, Verulam-bdgs., Gray's Inn, W.C. Assessor, Town 
Clerk, Exeter. £1 rs.* 

High Wycombe. Sept. r. | Town-planning for the 
Corporation. Premiums, £25, #10, and £5. Borough 
Surveyor, High Wycombe. Жі 15.% 

Horbury. | Public hall, for the U.D.C. 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Horbury. 

Liverpool. July 24. 
Premiums, 150, 100, and 50 guineas. 
cipal Offices, Liverpool. £2 2s.* 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Laying out estate for the Cor- 
poration. Premiums, £50, 430, and £20. Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Жі rs.* : 


Premium, 4,50. В. D. Crouch, 


F. Phillips, Ivedene, 


W. Sugars, 
Жі 1s.* 


Sanatorium, for the Corporation. 
Town Clerk, Muni- 


i . 
NOTES OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aberfan. July 22. | Houses (12). 
architect, Express-chbrs., Merthyr Tydfil. 

Acton. July 17. School classroom, for the Education 
Comm. Surveyor, Council Offices, Winchester-st., Acton, 
W. 

Alloa. Cinema. J. D. Swanston, architect, Kirkcaldy. 

Aveley (Essex). July 21. School enlargement, for the 
Essex Education Comm. T. Whitmore, county architect, 
Chelmsford. £2 2s.* 

Balby (Yorks.). July 18. 
and joiner), for the West Riding Education Comm. 
cation Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. £1.* 


O. P. Bevan, 


School alterations (builder 
Edu- 


Ballymena. July 25. Masonic hall. Patterson and 
Grahame, architects, Scottish Provident-bdgs., Belfast. 
£2 2s.* 

Barnsley. July 15. Theatre. P. A. Hinchliffe, 


A.R.I.B.A., architect, r4, Regent-st., Barnsley. 
Barrow-in-Furness. July x8. ‘Town hall restoration, 
for the Corporation. Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Barrow-in- Furness. 
Bournemouth. Church. E. H. L. Barker, architect, 
10, Pembridge-mansions, London. W. 


(Continued on page viii.) 
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LONDON AND ITS LOVERS. 


T could not be urged against the London Society that 
its meeting on Monday night was devoted to the von. 
sideration of costly or extravagant proposals. Mr. 

Somers Clarke discoursed pleasantly for half an hour on the 
squalor of London, and the indifference of Londoners thereto, 
and even if all that he complained about were put right, the 
expenditure would be trifling. He only brought to notice 
some outstanding instances of untidiness and lack of taste 
in a walk from Kensington Palace to Charing Cross, but 
they are typical of the careless attitude of Londoners towards 
tidiness and taste. One of the speakers, Mr. W. Wood- 
ward, expressed the belief that any efforts towards а better 
state of things was merely a beating of the air, and instanced 
the indifference towards the welfare of London shown by 
the Royal Geographical Society in trying to sell part of the 
grounds of Lowther Lodge for building purposes, and һу 
the trustees of the Westminster Hospital in trving to get 
the general building line of their property thrown forward. 
Sir Aston. Webb made it clear that delay is not always 
neglect, by pointing out that the groups necessary to the 
completion of the Victoria Memorial are nearly finished by 
Sir Thos. Brock, who is also progressing well with the 
groups of sculpture attached to the two sides of the western 
facade of the Mall Archway buildings. Ав to the delay in 
placing sculpture above this building. Sir Aston pointed out 
that it had been decided that.any group or groups of sculp- 
ture there were inadvisable. We should like the public to 
be invited to further excursions through London to con- 
sider the many lamentable mistakes and excrescences which 
exist in all directions. Of course, Charles the I.'s statue 
will be re-considered in its relation to the Mall, when the 
entrance approaches are finally completed, but we do not 
think that does away with the, reproach of its long state 

neglect. | 

For those who are able to consider subjects in their broad 
aspect, and who desire to do so, such a meeting as that on 
Monday night has some real significance. It was not a 
large meeting, and included only a small number of, what we 
suppose would be styled, distinguished people. But there 
were manv interests and classes represented, and there were 
several ladies present. We feel sure that practically all 
present were sincere lovers of London, and, were representa- 
tive of many thousands (possibly millions) more. Сап we 
not persuade Londoners to believe that the only way to 
preserve and even add to the charm of London is to com- 
bine for that object? For ourselves, we think every 
Londoner who can afford ought to pay his guinea every year 
to the London Societv, but we are not so narrow-minded 
às to think that is a necessary hall-mark of a good Londoner. 
The forces of Philistinism—of destruction and of careless- 
ness—are very real. "They are continuous and hard to fight. 
It needs a strong societv to lead on the attack. But we 
also believe that each lover of London may do something 
bv individual effort, and we honestly believe that both a 
Conservative and а Radical may help in the redemption of 
a people or a town. 

There is а small section of the public who long to keep 
everything as it is, or to get back to what was! We respect 
the feeling. and in some sort admire it, whilst we feel in 
our inmost heart that the onlv true and whole wav to look 
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at life is to believe in progress. One of the hardest facts to 
learn, or, at least, to accept with a philosophic calm, is 
that at every moment we are changing, and as regards our 
bodies, hastening forward to decay and death. Use- 
less, indeed, is it to regret the loss of beautiful hair and 
rounded cheeks, and active, well-knit frames. The only 
true. philosophv of life is to accept the inevitable, and, if 
possible, turn it to some good account. Is it not so in the 
Ме of a great сиу? Our good friend, “Тһе Londoner," 
who loved the dear, dirty, untidy ways of old, is brimful 
of a charming sentiment, which tries to stem the tide of 
remorseless change and modern progress. But he cannot 
do it. The London Society steps in to guard London from 
the thoughtless horrors of advancing progress—a Progress 
which is at this very moment sweeping away some of tha 
best features of London, and putting only evil in their place. 
We have spoken of “The Londoner” because he is typical 
of these who, in their love for London, appear wilfully to 
shut their еуез to what is actually taking place, and who 
would insist on living in the past until there is no past left 
with us! Such an earnest love of London ought surely to 
link itself up with the efforts of the London Society to 
preserve every rehe of past days worth having, and to 
guide and guard the future development of London towards 
the ideal of what we may call a Beautiful Necessity. Why _ 
should not London be guarded for ever bv those who love 
it? Тһе late Mr. Burnham assured us that one hundred 
whole-hearted gentlemen could do what they would to create 
a right governing principle for London's future. "There are 
already тапу more than that in the ranks of the London 
Society, and we believe the forces are coming together which 
will one day unite in a governing power worthy of esteem. 
This power will not earn the regard of the multitude unless 
it is practical, and if it fails to preserve all that is possible 
of the links with our cherished past, it will win neither 
regard nor gratitude from the lovers of London. 


----%---: 
THE PLOT BEHIND THE GATE. 


By WILMOT CORFIELD. 
NOTE in this week's " British. Architect" draws atten- 
А tion to a vacant little plot of ground behind the newly- 
erected. railings and gateway between Hampton's 
furniture shop and the National Gallery. It is enclosed оп 
all four sides, with access only from the street through the 
gate, and, pending the cutting of the new thoroughfare, 
which many years hence will probably skirt the west facade 
of the extended gallery, would be an excellent site for statuary 
worthy of its distinguished surroundings. 

I recently acquired a curious photograph of Lower Waterloo 
Place. It shows the club at the corner, with the pallid 
statue of Pallas just above the portico, and in the centre of 
the roadway, though nearer to Pall Mall than is the present 
" Napier of Magdala," there appears Foley's masterpiece 
“Outram,” which for nearly fifty years has been one of the 
most attractive street adornments of Calcutta—the "City of 
Statues." 

" Outram" was created for Calcutta, but before being sent 
to the East was temporarily erected in London, and, as I 
have read, so pleased London that a movement was made for 
its retention here. 

It is peasant to recall this long-forgotten incident in the 
story of London's out.of.door attractions. How that 
London was given an opportunity to admire a fine work of 
art before removal to its destination in another capital of the 
Empire. Тһе passing sojourn of statuary of distinction in 
Г.опаоп might, I venture to suggest, be wisely encouraged in 
future, and the little plot of ground at the west end of the 
National Gallery would make an ideal spot for the reception 
of bronze and marble visitors alighting for a few weeks in 
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one of London's central thoroughfares to London's delight. 


It is quite possible that a succession of several good 
statues intended for other towns could every year be found 
worthy of a couple of month's exhibition in London before 
their departure. They would be shown in the open, not in 
a gallery of the Academy or some similar place, and would 
thus be studied under far better conditions, and seen to 
greater advantage. London would in effect have on view a 
perpetual procession of noble memorials, sculptors would gain 
in popularity, and the friends and admirers of the notabili- 
ties would be able to see the statues themselves before they 
were taken away, never to return. All concerned would 
benefit. 

An equestrian statue of Lord Kitchener, and another of 
Lord Minto are now under preparation for Calcutta. In the 
sixties Londoners had a long look at * Outram" before it went 
to India. I suggest that “K. of K" and “ Minto” be similarly 
detained before they also depart. 

The idea might also be extended to statues intended for 
London, or other English cities, while still in the making 
“Edward VII.," “Cook,” and “Drake” are understood to be 
on the way. The exhibition of their full-sized models in 
the open before the final casting could do no harm, and 
might, as the result of criticism, lead to permanent good. 

M. Rodin’s ‘‘Burghers of Calais’’ if temporarily placed 
on inspection by the National Gallery, before being finally 
accepted, would be certain to invite comment not entirely 
favourable. It would be well for London to see it before 
London is compelled to pass a verdict upon its merits. 

A statue either enriches or mars its immediate architec- 
tural environment. It is no unusual thing for one to be 
generally regarded as a failure in the position it holds when 
the time has gone by for its rejection. 

A central plot of land in London, available for the passing 
exhibition of new statuary of sufficient importance to challenge 
admiration or criticism, or both, would serve a useful end. 
The plot behind the gate, backed by refreshing greenery at 
the north-west end of Trafalgar Square is just the one for the 


purpose. : 
E 
"SQUALID LONDON." 


Ву УУпмот CORFIELD. 

TOHE meeting of the London Society at the rooms of the 
Royal Society of Arts, оп Monday evening last, is 
likely to be memorable as the first of a series of similar 

gatherings, to which this new force, working for the better- 
ment of London's architectural and allied amenities, is devot- 
ing itself. Mr. Somers Clarke provoked a valuable discus- 
sion on points arising out of his interesting address. Most of 
his views met with the cordial approval of a representative 
and critical audience, though some failed to elict other than 
marked disapproval. Тһе very diversity of feeling evinced 
concerning some of the points raised is eloquent of the need 
for the existence of the London Society. It is teaching 
lessons which cannot but prove of lasting value. The lifeless 
waters of apathy have been stirred, Londoners are thinking 
and forming conclusions upon matters of moment about which 
they had ceased to concern themselves. They are realising 
the possibility of freedom from the tyranny of the unlovely, 
and the strength that comes of concerted action. We learned 
much on Monday. We were given a peep behind the veil 
shrouding the beginnings of the Hammersmith Square fiasco 
and, under Sir Aston Webb’s gallant lead, gave St. James’s 

Palace and its fine cluster of outer buildings an expression 

of our favour, as clear as it was spontaneous. The wreckers 

of the Hammersmith project on the very eve of ultimate 
success have vet to face the ordeal of the next election. St. 

James’ Palace will endure all the dearer to the heart, a piece 

of London, each detail part of a gracious whole, unalterable 

and reproachless as a heritage of dignity bevond the pale of 
hostile criticism. Of the wisdom of some of Mr. Clarke’s 


suggestions for the conversion of several of the gateways of 
Hyde Park into portals of greater prominence, two opinions 
тау, perhaps, be held. "That at the Kensington Palace end 
might, however, well be emphasised and brought into better 
relationship to the broad way beyond, while his desire for the 
creation of a sort of “place” between the Albert Memorial 
and the Albert Hall is both admirable and feasible. The 
announcement of expected building encroachments upon the 
Royal Geographical Society's property near Lowther Lodge on 
the initiative of the Society itself, was received with regret. 
As is usually the case, some lantern slides shown revealed 
the unreliability of views made in pre-camera days as faithful 
records of actualities, the arch of Decimus Burton facing its 
associated erections at Hyde Park Corner being depicted as 
part of a glorified vision of stately grace never really achieved. 
Mr. Raffles Davison’s triple rendering of the Martyr King’s 


statue at Charing Cross, elicited, when thrown on the screen, 


cordial commendation. If there be need for a general tidy- 
ing up anywhere in London it is at the Charing Cross end of 
Whitehall. Another speaker expressed himself in terms of 
wholesale disapproval of the London Societv and all its ways. 
He stood for London as London unsaved from itself. For 
London unswept, unhonoured and unstrung apparently. То 
him the exteriors of the “corner public-houses of Southwark" 
are a delight, and the widening of Fleet Street to suit the con- 
venience of a foreign gentleman “now a naturalised British 
subject,” a thing to resent. He meant well, of course. The 
present “Cock” Tavern is needlessly doomed, and at some 
cost to the rates, and the Fleet Street of to-morrow will not 
be the picturesque Fleet Street of our youth. But this stand 
for squalid London in all the rectitude of its irregularitv 
showed signs of weakness at the knees when the thought of 
the recent destruction of Sweeny Todd’s domicile, near St. 
Dunstan’s Church, brought tears to the throat of the speaker. 
The tottering of Todd hurt badly. Yet even this intervention 
in the discussion but tended to point the need for a London 
Society by its very accentuation of the points of disagreement 
apparently separating, but really uniting, London lovers in 
their zeal for London’s good. ‘Sweeny Todd might well be 
commended to many Londoners of to-day as the apostle of 
the mildewed and the squalid, the symbol of their faith in 
the offensive. ‘‘St. Sweeny for Squalid London’’ legended on 
the banners of the Toddites, would be a rallying cry, calcu- 
lated to lead to very desirable disaster, the sort ef battle cry 
best suited to the bringing about of the unblinding of 
believers in deplorable things that be. 


— —— 
NOTES. 


АХТОМ: HALL, ағ Westminster, was formerly 
C the town hall of the district, and the original 
inscription on the foundation-stone is still 
conspicuous from the street. It has never been 
modified since the change was made and a correspondent 
tells us that some months ago it was the means of causing 
him not a little personal inconvenience. Не had then re- 
turned from a long residence abroad, and having occasion to 
attend a meeting at Caxton Hall, made his way for the first 
time to that well-known resort. It was a bleak wet night, 
and he wandered about, to him, a rebuilt neighbourhood look- 
ing for a hall that he had never then seen. He struck the 
Westminster Town Hall, with the inscribed stone in front 
of it, remembered the place, and passed on into the dark- 
ness, still looking for Caxton Hall. 'Misdirected by a passer- 
by, he lost a valuable twenty minutes and a platform seat, 
and on a later occasion, chancing to be again in the district 
came across the stone that still tells to all going to and fro 
in front of Caxton Hall, that Caxton Hall is Westminster 
Town Hall. He addressed the authorities, suggesting the 
placing of a supplemental stone above the foundation-stone, 
and was to'd in reply that the matter would be considered. 
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" Country Life" Country Home Competition. Design placed second. Cyril Farey, Architect. 


It is clearly the duty of somebody to see that this small, but 
necessary attachment to the frontage of a much-frequented 
hall is made. London is a puzzling place for strangers and 
returned exiles. They do not suspect the presence in 
respectable quarters of foundation-stones inscribed to deceive 
the unwary. The authorities have apparently been “ con- 
sidering” the matter for many months. Some day, perhaps, a 
decision may be arrived at. In the meanwhile, the stone is 
misleading, and the hall incorrectly hall-marked. 


A LIVERPOOL correspondent writes:—In anticipation of 
Friday's Royal visit, many of Liverpool's citizens have, for a 
week or more, interested themselves deeply іп fhe decoration 
of the Town Hall. Now that, with the aid of the corpora- 
tion motor fire escape, the building has been made to resemble 
a box of Christmas crackers, admiring crowds stand opposite 
the main entrance all day long, absorbed by the spectacle of 
the grimy facade resplendent in gilded plaster and paper 
flowers. Мо one appears to notice a much more successful 
and pleasing expression of loyalty across the street, where a 
certain bank has devoted itself. to cleanliness instead of 
“ prettiness.” These premises have lately had a vigorous 
cleaning under steam pressure. They stand in conspicuous 
purity amid their sooty neighbours, their architectural 
features finelv presented in a beautiful tint resembling the 
popular beverage known as “ white coffee." It тау be added 
that the bank in question bears a Manchester title. 


Іт may interest architects to hear that a lantern lecture is to 
be given at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Indian architecture 
with special reference to its employment for the Imperial city 
at new Delhi, on the 21st of this month, at 4 p.m., under the 
auspices of the East India Association, to which everyone is 
cordially invited. Тһе lecturer, Mr. Е. О. Oertel, 
F.R.I.B.A., has had thirty years experience of building 
construction in the Indian Public Works Department, during 
which time he has designed and erected buildings in various 
European as well as the Indian styles. Ав a result of his 
experience, he is firmly convinced that India, unlike Europe, 
has still a living architecture which can be easily adapted to 
modern requirements and which is in every way the most 
suitable for India, in view of climatic as well as other condi- 
tions. He says there is a strong feeling in India in favour of 
Indian art and architecture, and the time has come for the 
Indian Governments to show its active sympathy with this 
feeling, and to openly declare its policy in this respect. So 
far, the British Government in its public works policy, has 
been occupied in supplying the more pressing needs of India, 
such as roads, railways, and canals, and has had little time 
or money to spare for expenditure on the appearance of build- 
ings. With the shift of our seat ‘of Government to Delhi— 
the verv heart of India, and full of its most sacred traditions 
 —it behoves us, say those who uphold the claims of Indian 
architecture—to redeem our pledges of ruling India in 
sympathy with its legitimate aspirations, artistic and other- 
_wise. The architectural profession in England cannot be 
indifferent to such a subject, and may be influenced, not only 
by the question of pure art, but also by their political or 
social views. On the point of architecture pure and simple 


we can certainly see no secure ground for the adoption of a 
distinctly Indian type of work. 


THE will of the late Mr. John Oldred Scott, architect, of 
Ridgeway House, Oxted, has been proved at £56,259 and 
239,998 net personalty. 


Mr. W. Сназем RALPH, F.R.I.B.A., died saddenly on 
Thursday week, at his residence in Ongar. Не was formerly 


associated with Chester, and was well known in Lancashire. 


WE greatly regret to have to record the death of a very 
promising architect, Mr. James Whitelaw, aged 3o, of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, drowned while bathing | 
at Branksome Chine with a friend. 


THE crusade against. disfiguring landscape advertisements 
continues bravely. Тһе General Purposes Committee of the 
Derbyshire County Council reported to the council at a meet. 
ing, on Wednesday, that a hitch has arisen between the 
council and the Home Office regarding the proposed 
advertisements regulation by-laws. Тһе Home Secretary had 
refused to pass them, and asked why the council were not 
prepared to specify the different landscapes in the county 
which might be spoilt by advertisements. This, the com- 
mittee state, is practically an impossibility in a county like 
Derbyshire. The Home Secretary also wanted to know if 
the council would be prepared to defend their position in a 
court of law if any person challenged the validity of the 
by-laws. This was ordered to be answered in the affirmative, 
and the by-laws were ordered again to be submitted to the 
Home Secretary for his approval. 


THE following letter appeared in the “ Times": —The ever- 
increasing cost of building is having a deleterious effect on 
the country as a whole. Everywhere it 1s a most serious 
matter. It must now be added to the many other causes 
which are helping to depopulate our rural neighbourhoods, 
by making cottage building—never a remunerative under- 
taking—almost impossible. These rising prices are very 
embarrassing to architects and others who prepare estimates 
for new erections. What are the reasons for it all? The 


"increased charges in connection with labour are not more 


than ro per cent., and about another 21 per cent. must be 
added for the Insurance Act. But why have cast-iron goods 
‘gone up in price: by бо per cent. during the last two years? 
Why during the same period has there been an enhancement 
in the cost of steel joists of 23 per cent., drain pipes of 41 
per cent., lead and cement of 3o per cent.? Are these rises 
due to the agreements, trusts, and combines which are a 
feature of to-day? An East Anglian builder told me last 


. week that he put down the increased cost of bricks to the 


fact that now there is but one brickmaking firm in Peter- 
borough, while a few months ago there were over a dozen. 
—J. Gorpon ALLEN, A.R.I.B.A., Holmdale Road, West 
Hampstead. 


IN the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Boyton asked 
the President of the Board of Agriculture whether а design 
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for the Regent Street Quadrant had been prepared for com- 
pleting the re: building ; and whether, іп view of the fact that 
the quadrant from its original conception had had ап archi- 
tectural unity and dignity which had given an especial char- 
acter and interest to that part of London, these facts had 
been an instruction to the architect or architects entrusted 
with the design. In reply, Mr. Runciman said: A design 
was submitted а short time ago by architects acting for 
lessees of -premises in The Quadrant, but it was not con- 
sidered by the Commissioners of. Woods to be satisfactory, 
and the matter is receiving further consideration. No archi- 
tect has been entrusted by the Commissioner of Woods with 
the design, and no special instructions have been issued, 
but the recommendations of the recent Committee on the 
subject of the completion of the Quadrant are known to the 
architects who submitted the design above-mentioned. Мг. 
Boyton asked: Could the right hon. gentleman say whether 
or not an architect or architects have been. appointed to 
carry out the findings of the Committee? Mr. Runciman: 
No, sir; no architect or architects have been appointed. for 
that purpese. Mr. Boyton: When they are, will the design 
include the County Fire Office and the block of buildings 
facing Piccadilly Circus and Piccadilly, and will it be pre- 
pared in accordance generally with the Committee’s report ? 
Mr. Runciman: I am afraid [ could not answer that without 
further notice. Mr. Fell: Could we have an assurance that 
nothing will be done until after the subject has been debated 
in the House? Mr. Runciman: If the hon. gentleman means 
that no appointment of architect is to take place before there 
is a debate in the House, I am afraid I could not give that 
promise, but nothing „drastic will be done until after full 
public notice. 


WE тау suppose that the Crystal Palace is now secured for 
the nation by the magnificent response of £90,000 to the 
“Times” appeal But the Lord Mayor states that the 
Mansion House fund is still short of a good deal necessary 
to complete the amount required. 


Tue decision to remove Westminster Hospital to some other 
neighbourhood was arrived at some months ago, and a Bill 
to authorise the sale of the present site іп Broad Sanctuary, 
has already passed the House of Commons. No decision as 
to the utilisation of the site has yet been arrived. at, but 
advantage is being taken of the change to effect important 
street improvements by imposing a new frontage line, says 
the “Evening News." Тһе " bottle-neck" of Broad Sanctuary 
will be abolished bv a widening to seventy feet. The narrow 
part of Prince's Street, at the side of the hospital, will be 
widened to forty feet. It is also agreed that the height of | 
the new structure shall not in any case be more than seventy 
feet, so that there will be no risk of dwarfing the new 
Wesleyan Central Buildings and the Middlesex Guildhall, 
which is now rapidly approaching completion. The value of 
the land, estimated at between £300,000 and £400,000, 18 
regarded as rendering any scheme for an open space im- 
possible. The prohibitive site value will also make it most 
unlikely that the land should be acquired by the Westmin- 
мег City Council for the erection of handsome municipal 
offices. The position of the new joint hospital is to be 
further considered by a joint committee of the governors of 
St. George's and Westminster Hospitals. Sites at Wands- 
worth Bridge, at Clapham Common, and at Fulham have 
been suggested. The authorities of St. George's, the pre- 
dominant partner, are disposed to favour Wandsworth, from’ 
which neighbourhood the majority of the patients come. For 
accident cases in the West End there will be a fully-equipped 
first-aid centre, for which land is available in Montpelier 


Street. 


Bv a unanimous vote of the governors of St. George's 
Hospital last week, it was decided to sell the site of that 
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institution and some houses adjoining for £460,000, to 
amalgamate with the Westminster Hospital, the site of which 
is also to be sold, and to erect a new hospital containing 
500 or more beds in the Western or South-Western district 
cf the metropolis, a site on the riverside at Wandsworth being 
mentioned. Upon the site of St. George’s Hospital will 
be erected a fine hotel, upon which a sum of about 
£1,250,000 will be expended. St. George's Hospital is to 
be amalgamated with Westminster Hospital. When the 
amalgamation, for which Parliamentary sanction will be re- 
quired, is effected, a new joint hospital will be erected, 
probably in Wandsworth. One effect of the amalgamation 
will be that with the funds obtained from the sale of the 
sites of the two hospitals there will be available a capital 
sum of between £850,000 and £900,000, of which a large 
part will be available for endowments. 


THe breaking-up ceremony of the Architectural Association 
Schools takes place from 3 to 6 to-day, with an exhibition 
of work and an address by Mr. Chas. Sims, A.R.A. 


Mr GEORGE ARTHUR Номт, of Woodlea, Chesswood Road, 
Worthing, Sussex, architect and surveyor, has left £11,320. 


Mr. 5. S. Reay, F.R.LB.A., will in future practice by 
himself at 28, Milsom Street, Bath, and ro, Orchard Street, 
Bristol, the partnership of Sileock. and Reay having been 
dissolved by mutual agreement. 


----%--- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WEST HERTS GOLF CLUB HOUSE. 
E. Guy Dawser, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

Tuis club house was completed recently, and stands on 
high ground in а picturesque spot in Cassiobury Park, 
Watford, surrounded by much beautiful timber. The walls 
of the building are covered with rough-cast, cream tinted, 
and the roofs are of dark red tiles, the chimney-stacks being 
carried. up in multi-coloured brickwork. А pleasing effect 
Js provided on the plaster wall surfaces outside by slightly 
sunk lines in the plaster about two inches apart, which give 
а mice texture to the walls. Internally the whole of the 
woodwork is stained, no paint being used anywhere. The 
general contractors were Messrs. Wiggs and Sons, of Wat- 
ford, and the following firms carried out and supplied work 
and fittings as stateT:—Messrs.. Dent and Hellyer, Ltd., 
London, the sanitary and plumbing work ; Messrs. Colledge 
and Bridgen, Wolverhampton, door furniture and iron- 
mongery ; Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Ltd., London, firegrates ; 
the roads and approaches were done by Messrs. Brown, of 
Watford. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COMPETITION. 
A HOUSE, BY CYRIL FAREY. 


Placed Second. : 
By the courtesy of “Country Life” we are enabled to repro- 
duce the design by Mr. Farey, which shows great ability 
both in design and representation. 


CHARLES THE FIRST MONUMENT, CHARING 
CROSS. 


Tins highly-prize? monument, the first equestrian statue 
erected in England, designed by an Englishman of French 
extraction, who learnt his art from an Italian, is now encum- 
bered with lamp-posts, sign-posts, telegraph wires, and 
underground conveniences. It presents a sorry spectacle of 
how Londoners treat their treasures. Of course, this fine 
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monument will be re-arranged, if ever any competent archi- 
tect is appointed to deal with the new Mall entrance and its 
surroundings. But for years past this wretched accretion 
of art and mess has been a standing reproach to London and 
Londoners. This sketch, which I made in a relic of the 
past (a hansom), last Fridav, is, so far as I could make it, 
a truthful and unexaggerated record. It was shown at the 
London Society meeting last Monday. Comment for those 
who know and appreciate is needless, and comment for those 
who do not, is, I suppose, likewise futile. But I venture 
to commend the subject to the Society for the Removal of 
Ugly Lamp-posts, the Association for Putting Orderly Boxes 
in Proper Places, and to the President of the Downstairs 
Conveniences Unlimited. ; 
Т. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


KP M 
SQUALID LONDON AND THE INDIFFERENT 
LONDONER. 

A WALK FROM KENSINGTON PALACE ТО 
CHARING CROSS. 


By SoMERS CLARKE, F.S.A. 


50 this audience* one need not recommend the subject 
1 on which I have ventured to speak. The object ot 
the address is to call attention, not to some great 
and extensive schemes, to some public improvement on a 
large scale for the advantage of traffic and the dignity of 
London, but to point out how in small matters opportunities 
are neglected, how works undertaken many years ago are 
left unfinished, ragged and raw, how, in consequence, much 
money is squandered. Тһе word squalid is made use of 
deliberately. I find in the dictionaries that squalid means 
“Having a dirty, mean, poverty-stricken appearance." The 
Londoner tolerates squallor in an extraordinary way. No 
capital city in the civilised world can display such a collection 
of public buildings so blackened and smothered in dirty coal 
smoke, which eats and destroys the stone-work without and 
the fabrics and decorations within, and yet the Londoners 
subscribe but a pittance towards the society which has for 
its object to liberate us from the smoky outrage, and has 
already done a good deal towards improving matters. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 

May I hear lighten the gloom of the prospects by a little 
tale about Liverpool. A certain friend with whom I returned 
from Egypt but a month ago, related to me that a relative, 
living always in the country, asked him to show her the 
wonders of Liverpool. | On their arrival in that city they 
walked out of Lime Street station, and before them stood 
that majestic building, St. George's Hall. | 

The country lady gazed at it for a few moments, and said, 
“Why don’t they do it up after the fire?” “Tire,” said 
my friend, “there has not been a fire.” “But the whole 
thing is pitch black," said the country lady. “It’s no good 
telling me that building has not been in a fire." 

The Liverpool man accepted the squalour as a matter of 
course. : 

Touching, as it does, on this subject, I may now relate 
the tale of a Pasha. This gentleman lives in Constantinople, 
but I happened to meet him in Cairo at lunch, but a few 
weeks since. He began to ask about St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and then went on to say, “ The architects and people of your 
country always surprise me. I admit that the exterior of 
St. Paul’s is a monument surpassing grandeur, but you cannot 
see it. When I think of the buildings I know very well, 
really examples of Classic art, when I remember of the 
delicate mouldings seen in the sunlight with the gradations 
MEL S с MM 


* A paper read to the London Society, July 14th. 
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upon them of lights and shade, when I think of the trans- 
parent shadows in the porticos or the cornices, and then 
see these things travestied in a northern country, where such 
architecture ought never to be, and especially when I see 
St. Paul's, a skeleton of harsh black and white, I say to 
myself, those English architects don’t know much about it. 
They have their own home-grown styles, beautiful houses, 
and so on, which seem at home in their climate, but to 
transport these southern styles into your smoke-begrimed 
towns is mere barbarism.” This is no imaginary conversa- 
tion, made up by me for the sake of a parable. The little 
old gentleman made his remarks in the words I use—except 
that he did not speak English. He was, I believe, a very 
cultivated Armenian. 

‘The remarkable thing is that, so far have the smuts 
entered into our very souls; people may be found who will 
actually have the effrontery to tell you that a smoke-begrimed 
building looks “ grand." 

Furthermore, how unobservant our public usually is. It 
cares not at all whether a building is finished or not. Let 
some new public office be built at a vast expense, its sur- 
roundings are left ragged ала forlorn—perhaps for years— 
and yet how severely critical certain folk would justly be 
were the pictures in the public galleries left without adequate 
frames. The adequate frame is of enormous importance, 
whether to a picture or a building. To neglect the frame is 
to waste not a little of the public money whether spent on a 
building or a picture. 

Few things are better than practical demonstration. 1 
will therefore ask the audience to accompany me in imagina- 
tion for a snort walk from the west side of Kensington 
Palace to Charing Cross, and to keep its eyes open to those 
things I will venture to point out. There is much instruc- 
tion to be gathered in such a walk, there are many oppor- 
tunities of observing the slatternly neglect so characteristic 
not only of the public authorities, but of the people in 
general. 

tl unfortunately happens that in our projected promenade 
we come in contact for the most part with the Office of 
Works, but I do not wish to proclaim for a moment that 
this august body is more wicked than other people on 
whom the Tower of Siloam might do well to fall. Тһе 
miserable squabble about the approach to the new Admiralty 
arch is more than enough to indicate that other public 
bodies are equally short-sighted and unprepared to seize an 
opportunity for the improvement of London. I venture to 
afrm that if the British public really cared about these 
subjects. such blunders as I will call to notice could not be 
made. These public bodies but reflect to a great extent 
the ignorance and indifference of us, the people. Let us 
not therefore think all will be well if we revile these public 
bodies. 


KENSINGTON PALACE GREEN. 
We will assemble on the west side of Kensington Palace, 
a most pleasant, old-world piece of almost country scenery. 
We observe the quiet unpretending old building of the palace 
itself, with the green sward and trees; but how changed is 
the view from the aspéct it presented but a short time since. 
Тһе leafy avenue of Kensington Palace Gardens still runs 


from north to south, as it has done for many years, but 


opposite the palace there was, until latelv, a grassy meadow 
with trees—a piece of rustic scenery in the town, well worth 
preserving, and'adding greatly to the amenities of the place. 
I was urged. some years since, by а wealthy client to 
approach the Office, in the care of which this pleasant spot 
was placed. Му client offered an unlimited price. I was 
to build a suitable house. I am happy to бау 
that the offer was absolutely declined. Тһе leafy 
spot was sacred, I was told, always to be preserved. 
Now we sce a row of houses on this very place. Its value, 
whether as an open space or as a set-off to the old palace, 
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was altogether pushed aside. Filthy lucre prevailed. Ап 
irretrievable mistake has been made, and why? Just because 
town planning and the decency of things was in these later 
days a sealed book in that office. They had gone back, not 
forward. 

When we look to the south, what a hideous defacement 
we sec in the flank view of the Royal Palace Hotel! Would 
such a monstrosity have been permitted in any other capital 
city? We pass through the doorway and enter Kensington 
Gardens. А few steps to the east brings us to the Broad 
Walk. Тһе Broad Walk was not formerly open to the 
Kensington Road at the southern end. A solid brick wall 
inclosed this side of the gardens. The stately summer-house, 
which is now so strangely perched on the slope of a hill, 
smuggled away behind the pumps at the north end of the 
serpentine, stood heretofore at the south end of the Broad 
Walk, and closed the view. 

BROAD WALK. 

The wall was replaced by railings of the very common 

type. We now see a hole in these raihngs (one cannot 


compliment the gap by calling it a gateway), which gives: 


access from the Kensington Road to the avenue, but as we 
can see on my slide No. 1, which gives a plan of the gate 
as it now exists, nothing more mean or shabby could be 
devised. Тһе most stately avenue in London is approached 
by a hole in some mean railings! 

But a very little consideration of the subject would have 
enabled the gateway to have been placed at right angles 
to the long axis of the avenue ; indeed, in anv other capital 
city something adequate and digaified would have been ex- 
pected bv the publie, and have been set up Тһе English- 
man walks through a scrubby hole in the railings, and 
observes nothing. The second slide gives a suggestion for 
a re-arrangement of the gate and railings which would, at 
а very little cost, much improve the entrance. Оп this plan 
we see that the gateway is set at right angles with the 
arch of the avenue. Large piers are proposed, of which 
the neighbourhood of Kensington Palace gives some excel- 
lent examples. Тһе mean park railings are broken through 
and a recess is formed with curved wings, which would go 
a great way towards hiding the oblique line with which the 
avenue cuts the main road. 


| QUEEN'S GATE. 

At Queen's Gate we may observe now a very little con- 
sideration апа planning has produced quite a good result. 
The line of park railings is broken by a set-back. Very 


decent gate posts are established. Тһе whole compositions, 


faces down the fine roadway, which we know as Queen's 
Gate. Why cannot the south and north ends of the Broad 
Walk be similarly treated? We might suggest that dignified 
gates make a good form of memorial, more especially when 
it 1s not one person, but a number, as for a regiment, that 
are to be commemorated. Motives for decoration suggest 
themselves, enabling us to escape aimless cupids or scrolls 
which are in nine cases out of ten without meaning. 
Although it is not in the line of our walk, I may call 
attention to the fact that the gates and railings at the north 
end of the Broad Walk are no better than those at the 


south, but are less crooked. Тһе neglect of an opportunity 


of doing things decently is manifest in each case. 

As we walk eastward we come to the Albert Memorial. 
It is at present the fashion to malign this work. Еуету- 
thing in these days must be covered with pillars—" The 
Orders," as they are called. But I venture to think we 
should, if the modern critics had their way, be no better 
off than we are now. They are pleased to call a place 
covered with pillars, “Classic,” but, in fact, it is no more 
real Classic than is the Albert Memorial real "Gothic." 
Both are shams. However, we must not enter on a battle 
of styles, but I would ask permission to point out that this 
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memoria] is, 1 believe, the only monument in London that, 
being on a grand scale, is really complete. From the rail- 
ing at the bottom to the crown at the top, nothing is left 
unfinished. Хо empty niches, no yawning gaps are seen. 
How different 1s this memorial in its completeness (whether 
we fancy the style of it or not) from, for example, the arch- 
way at Constitution Hill, very commonly called the Welling- 
ton Arch, which has, however, nothing to do with the Duke 
of Wellington. This structure has stood for 70 or ĝo years 
unfinished, and so it remains. Rough stone-work may still 
be seen behiad the coupled columns, intended, as we know, 
to be carved into trophies of arms. We must, however, 
come to this later on. 

But whilst the Albert Memorial is itself complete, let us 
observe the extraordinary lack of arrangement in the relation- 
ship, both of the memorial and of the Albert Hall, to the 
kensington Road, which passes between them. The rough 
plan of these structures as they stand, is to be seen on slide 
No. 3, and shows us that whilst no little trouble was taken 
to get the Albert Hall, the Albert Memorial, and the 
avenue to the north of it in alignment, none whatever was 
taken to bring the existing main road into alignment, nor was 
the least effort made even to reduce its two sides to a 
parillel, or so to adjust the park railings that some sense 
of design and intention should be conveyed to the spectator. 
The desire to give dignity to the two monuments seems to 
have been abandoned as soon as arrangements had been 
made to secure ar arch north and south. The principal 
approach was entirelv neglected. Тһе slide shows us that 
the pavement on the south side of the Kensington Road 
bears no relation to the great building of the Albert Hall. 
On the north side of the road we-find a mean and scrubby 
railing pierced Ly three poor little gates. Тһе railing itself 
is not even straight, but is set on a bulying curve, probably 
that of the old brick wall, which formerly enclosed Kensing- 
ton Gardens, shutting them off from the country road. Then, 
passing through one of these before-named gates, and going 
towards the memorial into what a melancholy desolation of 
gravel we enter:—The railings, the steps, all out of parallel 
with one another! Slide No. 4 shows that a very little re- 
arrangement would scon produce some advantageous result. 

An increase of width in the roadway in front of the 
Albert Hall would make an advantageous piace for carriages 
to stand. By making the park railing parallel with the 
lowest range of steps of the memorial, this space would be 
gained, and at no inconvenience to foot passengers. А little 
readjustment of the pavement on the same side as the hall 
would be, in itself but a trifling piece of work, and yet how 
much the effect of the whole group would be improved, and 
no one would be inconvenienced! 

Such is the care taken by the public; such is the interest 
shown by the authorities, that a period of more than 4o 
years has elapsed from the inauguration of the Albert Hall, 
and yet only last year were the. roads round it, and giving 
access to it, properly made! Even to this day the necessary 
gateways to control the various exits and entrances have 
never been supplied. Funny little wooden wickets, and 
primitive five-barred gates, within which one might expect 
the cows to be shut at milking-time, are still made use of, 
their constant movement knocking off the angles of the 
masonry. If we go round to the hack of the hall, wooden 
gates о a still meaner aspect close the south porch. Would 
any private owner put up with such things? Why, then, 
should the public ? 

The Serpentine Bridge, so restrained, quiet, and refined 
in its lines, was designed by John Rennie, who also designed 
London Bridge. It had not originally, built as it was in 
1826, any preparation for gas lighting. It so happens that 
over each arch the balustrade is divided into four spaces by 
small, solid piers. A solid pier does not come over the crown 
of the arch. “Never mind that; stick the gas standard on 
the nearest pier you can find.” So now we see the centre of 
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the arch marked by the keystone, but the lamp standard on 
one side. 
of re-construction. Nothing could have been more easy 
than to make a solid over the keystone, and set the lamp 
standard on that. Why, we may ask, is not the effect of 
the bridge from the water to be considered ? 


LORD BYRON. 

Leaving the bridge, we pass eastward, and come upon 
poor Lord Byron! He has been sitting, caged in behind the 
railings for many long years, and seems to be perched alone 
and forgotten, on a stone. Be the statue good or be it 
bad, it is at least well to make the best of it. Why not 
give it that frame, that appearance of being provided for 
which we so generally neglect? By a slight re-arrangement 
of the bushes behind, placing them as a trained hedge in a 
small semi-circle, and thus forming a background, the ex- 
с ignominious effect of the statue would be much re- 

uced. 

As we walk eastward by the side of Rotten Row the vista 
is closed by the side view of Apsley House. In this case, in 
private hands, we see exactly the same toleration of shabby 
neglect as we have already lamented from the hands of the 
public authorities. The top of the house is surrounded by 
a row of the most hideous ventilators, something of the form 
of button mushrooms. It is true that the design of the 
facade is of no great beauty, but it might be well to make 
the best of it Furthermore, no facade, especially in London, 
where the stone-work is so quickly discoloured, is other than 
ruined by the common white calico lodging-house roller 
b'nds, with which the windows are provided. The cold, 
raw white, ending at the bottom in a hard, horizontal line, 
altogether destroys the lights and shades on the building. 
The housemaids, too, have a particular joy, in pulling down 
these ugly blinds, all to the same level on a frontispiece. This 
is carried to the extremest degree on the front of Buckingham 
Palace, and will ruin the effect of the new facade as it does 
of the old. Blinds may be seen of a soft colour “ecru,” and 
with sufficient indentation at the bottom edge to take off 
the ill effect to which I have referred. 

I do not think that any private owner would, at the entrance 
gates of his park tolerate some common and dilapidated 
little ladders padlocked' to the protecting railings, such as are 
to be found on the park side of the screen at the entrance 
of Hyde Park, but here we see these grubby, little adjuncts, 
and have seen them for years. Тһе screen itself is а very 
graceful and pleasant composition. Why, then, not respect 
it, and make the best of it? Why introduce the odds and 
ends of a backyard into this most public place? A structure 
of the nature of this gateway was clearly set up with an eye 
to the adornment of that part of London. , It cost many 
thousands of pounds. Why, then, not make the most of 
that on which public money has been spent? Why deface 
it with hideous and staring white enamel plates, marked 
IN and OUT, and still more hideous placards of warning to 
the motor driver? Тһе notices are necessary, and they must 
be legible, but they need not be so hideous as to deface 
the monument to which they are fixed. But that is our wav.. 
Spend £15,000 or £20,000, or it may be half a million, 
and then leave the structure to be neglected and defaced. 

I happened to be walking through the streets of the 
pleasant town of Lausanne but a short time since. In this 


comparatively small place the streets and buildings are not - 


defaced, either by their proper guardians or by advertisers. 
But there are plenty of advertisements. (Comely frames аге 
incorporated in the design of the lamp-posts. Оп these the 
advertisements must be posted. Street names, or public 
notices are also kept under restraint. Is it impossible for 
us to do likewise? Cannot the wise men of London do as 
well as those at Lausanne? It is to be feared that our 
public offices are filled with the blue painted savages of 
old times, our respected ancestors, and these gentlemen 
act as guardians of the public buildings on behalf of other 


The balustrade has been for some time in process - 
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blue painted savages in the streets. Let it be given to this 
London Society to wash off some of the blue. 

Of late years, since enamel plates came into vogue, we 
have had all our street corners defaced by these hideous 
dabs of white. On the gate leading to the Broad Walk 
before-mentioned, there is quite an eruption. It is to no 
purpose that a carefully-designed gateway or other structure 
be set up, if it be placed at the mercy of vestries, local 
boards (or, for that matter, the Office of Works), to be 
thus thoughtlessly defaced. 

Call to mind the hideous advertisement boards placed in 
front of the Albert Hall, with still more hideous advertise- 
ments printed in letters two feet high. There are four of 
these things on either side of the central entrance, but none 


. of them range with each other. ‘Some are big, some аге 


` referred to. 


small, some stick up above their neighbours, but a charm- 
ing artistic touch has been attempted by some little trim- 
mings along the top. This growth of blatant vulgarity 
might at least be controlled on a public building, for such 
the Albert Hall is. One advertiser tries to outdo the others 
simply by the monstrous vulgarity of his lettering. Where 
is this to end? Legibility is essential, but a letter one foot 
high is quite legible across the width of a road. 

Not long since the authorities of the Albert Hall posted 
on the red brick-work of the walls great advertisements of 
direction. There they remained for some time. At last they 
were scraped off, but the walls of the building bore for many 
years the shabby stains made by the medium with which the 
advertisements were stuck on. At last, the universal coat 
of smut and dirt, so dear to the heart of the British race, 
has reduced the whole surface to a monotony of shabbiness. 
With regard to the accumulation of this coat of dirt, why 
is it that if I take a house on lease with a painted extenor, I 
must, by the term of my lease, repaint it every three years, 
but if it be of stone it may for ever be neglected? | 

It used to be the case in Paris, that most of the public 
buildings were washed down every few years. We let our 
stone buildings go on for an unlimited time, and then, in a 
spasm of despair, attack the unfortunate edifice with steam 
jets and other terrible engines. But the evil is too great 
to be thus dealt with. The smuts have eaten into the very 
soul of the poor stones, and I fear the ferocity of the attack 
removes the surface of the stone, or, at least, disintegrates 
it to some extent. Stafford House underwent the drastic 
treatment but four or five years since. It already presents 
a smeary, grimy aspect, not as black, as it once was, but I 
think more equalled, more like the streaky countenance of 
a gutter-child who has been weeping. After standing some 
thirty years the Albert Memorial was, at great cost, washed 
down, cleaned, and brushed up. In about five years’ time 


very much of it, especially of the gilding, looked positively 


more black, smeary, and woe-begone than it did before, and 
so it stands to-day. I do not think that anyone now look- 
ing at it could suppose that the whole structure was clean 
and glittering six or seven years’ since. 

But to return to Hyde Park Corner. Was ever such a 
hash of odd corners, buildings here and there, and anywhere 
to be seen out of England? It presents to us chaos evolved 
out of order, the reverse of the usual process we hear about. 
The screen inclosing the gates into Hyde Park were designed 
by Decimus Burton, and set up in 1828. Opposite to this 
screen, parallel with it, and with its arch on the same axis 
as the central arch of the screen Decimus Burton designec 
and erected, the Triumphal Arch, which has been alreac.v 
Hyde Park Corner was at the time looked 
upon as the western entrance to London. Тһе main road 
passed between the screen on the north and the arch on the 
south, the arch giving access to Buckingham Palace. 

This may be a suitable place to say a few words about this 
ill-used arch, which is shown on the slide No. 5, taken from 
a drawing kindly placed at my disposal Бу the Roval Insti- 
tute of British Architects. It will be observed that on the 
entablature standing over each column was to be placed a 
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hgure: for which, of course, we look in vain. That on the 
pedestal which, placed above the entablature, was to receive 
a group in bronze, was to be sculptured a frieze of figures in 
low relief, which are not there. The pedestal itself was to 
bear a chariot drawn by horses, and containing the figure of 
Britannia Triumphans, something totally different from the 
display of wild animals we now see. Then, on the piers 
which flank the archway, and placed behind the detached 
columns, were to be carved trophies of arms. The rough- 
stone work has been standing for the last eighty years waiting 
for the stone carvers who never come. 2 
Is it reasonable to ask whv the arch has never been com- 
pleted? Тһе original designs exist. At the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are manv; at the Roval Institute of British 
Architects are others, and also a model, whilst others again 
were exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in 1884. 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum is a drawing bearing a 
somewhat pathetic inscription: “Royal Entrance to Bucking- 
ham Palace by Constitution Hill. Тһе entrance to Hyde 
Park, as shown, accord with the architect's designs 
approved by the King, November, 1825. This building 
remains unfinished." Then follows the date, “1875.” 
Then the inscription goes on to speak of the arch: “But vet 
more to be regretted, a colossial equestrian statue has taken 
the place of the Quadriga with Britannia Triumphans, the 
surmount approved in the original design.” 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, now at Alder- 
shot, is here referred to. "The inscription goes on: “Гога 
Morpeth, as First Commissioner of Woods, unhappily per- 
mitted the statue to be put up, on suffrance, contrary to the 
wishes of the sculptor and the earnest and repeated protests 
of the architect. Тһе sculptor had designed the statue to 
stand on a pedestal of proper proportions, and not on the 
summit of a massive building. Тһе architect feels and 
deplores that the arch is degraded by such an unsuitable 
surmount." 
What would the poor architect, Decimus Burton, sav if 
he could see his arch where it now is, and surmounted by 
the lady driving circus horses, which we plainly sce is entirelv 
foreign to his intentions, and is equallv foreign to the accepted 
treatment for a group in such a position We can sce on 
the arch of the Carrousel, in Paris, on the Brandenburger 
Thir at Вегіп, and hv indications on the arches at Rome, 
what was found suitable in such a position. Above all, the 
four ancient horses remain to us at Venice on the front of 
S. Marks. In all cases they are of such a modest scale as 
to form the crowning ornament of the arch. and not, as we 
see at Hyde Park Corner, to turn the arch into a mere base 
for a display of the sculptor's ingenuity. Personally, the 
only comfort I can find in looking at the unsteady lady in 
the chariot is that, when she topples over backwards and 
fal's to the ground, as she must surelv do, "first aid" can 
readilv be obtained from the neighbouring hospital. I have 
been forced to enter somewhat into detail over the historv of 
this unhappy arch, as it indicates so completely the utter 
indifference both of the British public and of those in con- 
trol cver such matters. First, the completed design receive: 
the Roval approval, and the arch is built in the place for 
which it was designed, and where I verv well remember it. 
Second, contrarv to the approval thus given, and in defiance 
of the wishes of the sculptor of it, a huge equestrian statue 
is hoisted on to the top of the arch. Thirdly, the intruding 
statue is removed, as the arch was to be taken down and set 
up again not only out of all relation to its surroundings, but 
at a level six feet lower down than it should be. Тһе excuse 
for this rearrangement was that London grows apace, the 
traffic increases enormously, space was needed for public 
convenience—which things are verv true. So the arch was 
nulled down because it was stated that it stood at too high a 
level for the new arrangements. and stowed away round the 
corner, as we now see it. As Т have said, it stands at a 
level as much as six feet lower than it was designed to he. 
The passer-by in Piccadilly looks down towards it, or he 
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who approaches from Hamilton Place and Piccadilly 
descends upon it and finds that it stands on a slope. There 
can be little doubt that this change of position and level was 
not needed. In the hands of amateurs, many things seem 
impossible, but a way out of the difficulty is found by the 
skilled maker of plans, who clearly was not called in on the 
occasion under our review 

We тау be permitted for а moment to reflect upon the 
considerable sums of money that have been uselessly 
squandered over this fiasco. Money was uselessly spent in 
hoisting the unsuitable equestrian statue on to the top of the 
arch. More money had to be spent in taking it down again. 
Still more was spent in pulling down the arch and setting it 
up again, where it is seen to great disadvantage. What may 
be the total thus expended who can tell, and wherein are 
we advantaged thereby ? 

1 have ventured to call attention to the neglect in small 
things, in the surroundings and finishings from which our 
monuments suffer. This arch gives us an example in the 
shape of certain mean area railings, which inclose part of it 
at the back, contemptible things to attach to a building of 
this nature, and, to make the matter worse, these have been 
closed in with the commonest planks painted green, very 
well suited to enclose a backvard. The side gates are 
adorned with the cheap enamel tablets “Іп” and “Ош” above 
referred to. 

Whilst we are at Hyde Park Corner I mav refer to the 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, which presents 
us with another example of the cheap and indifferent way in 
which we do things. Boehm, the sculptor, told me himself 
it had never been his intention that the four figures at the 
corners of the pedestal should stand, detached as thev do, 
"like mante'piece ornaments." He had designed to have 
swags of bronze foliage on the sides of the pedestal, linking 
the whole thing together, but these were cut out, and the 
monument defaced for all time. “Апа then,” as he justly 
asked, “where are the railings ?” 

To gain the pyramidal effect so much needed to give that 
look of protection and dignitv, railings are essential unless 
the monument be on a vast scale. But for our statues we 
adopt the smallest scale possible. We set up images, not 
statues. Тһе result, however, of these ‘cheeseparings has 
been that the monument, already too insignificent for its posi- 
tion, is not even rendered as imposing or dignified as it might 
he. 

We now find ourselves in the Green Park, and make our 
way toward; the fine “lav out" which gives dignity to the 
memorial to Queen Victoria. Here we are in the presence 
of something which has set out to be as complete in its parts 
as the Albert Memorial, but are induced to ask how manv 
vears we are to wait for the figures which are to surmount 
the fountains and the pedestals which flank the flight of steps. 
A good тапу years have now passed by, and there is no sign 
of them. Then we enquire about the gates. Where are they ? 
The Canada gates, the fine range on the north side, are, and 
have been for long, in position, but whv is poor Australia 
to be left out in the cold? 15 it a more unworthy Colony ? 
To complete the effect of balance and dignity these gates are 
particularly essential. It is time the Memorial Committee 
bestirred itself, and treated the memorv of the great Queen 
with due respect. 

At the other end of the Mall we observe just the same . 
neglect. T.umps of stone, intended for carving, are seen 
projecting from the walls of the Admiralty Arch. There thev 
are, and there. judging bv precedent, they will stay, like the 
s'milar pieces of rough surface under the portico of the 
British Museum; like the unfinished top of the ‘Home and 
Colonial Office: like the Marble Arch, or the arch already 
referred to at Hyde Park Corner. We have already made 
mention of the groups of sculpture which should surmount 
the Admiralty Arch, and which are so very essential to its 
effect. Tf T remember right, an answer was given to a ques- 
tion asked in the House not long since, that the Government 
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did not intend to trouble itself further on this matter. А 
characteristic British answer: on the lines of squalour and 
mcompleteness. 

Let us return to the Victoria Memorial, enter the Green 
Park, and walk towards Stafford House and St. James's Palace, 
At St, James's Palace we shall indeed see several things to 
make us feel proud. We make for the little gateway which 
leads into what is known as “Тһе Stable Yard." Тһе un. 
initiated would certainly suppose that Stafford House must be 
the Palace. It is of stone, and is оп a scale of some dignity. 
Not at all. A filthy brown brick wall with four stories of 
mean sash windows stands in front of the spectator. А little 
doorway, far inferior to the back door of a tolerable country 


house, bears upon it the name of the Lord Chamberlain’s ` 


office. It is sheltered by a tumb!e-down wooden portico. 
It is impossible to believe it, were we not persuaded of the 
fact bv reading the names on certain little brass plates, but 
we are actualiy gazing upon a part of the palace. 

We look up a street to the left and here surely we see a 
art of the palace. Not at all. This is Bridgewater House. 
he palace is a frowsv brown brick wall with square holes in 

it for windows. 

What lies behind this wall? Not some back rooms, not a 
mere s'de adjunct to the palace, but "the place we lodge 
strangers in." This squalid place is York House. A fine 
name, truly, but on examination a more doleful place could 
hard!y be found in London. 

York House is entered from Ambassador Court. This also 
has a fine sound about it, but what a backyard it is. Brown 
brick walls, blackened Бу smuts. are pierced by square sash 
windows. Sheds with glazed roofs, under which one might 
expect to see carriages being washed, protect the entrances 
to the State rooms of the palace. There is not symmetry, 
there is no picturesque irregularity, there is merely squalor, 
such as no well-to-do man would tolerate about his country 
house. 

The north side of this redoubtable Ambassadors Court 
is formed by York House. А common little inclosed porch, 
not un'ike a shelter for passengers on an exposed railway 
platform, covers the door. | 

We enter the door and find ourselves in a poor little hall 
with a very small, but a pleasant old stair rising on our 
left. We go forward, and bv a gloomy passage gain access 
to the chief rooms on the ground floor. 

These delectable apartments have the level of their floor 
below the level of Cleveland Row, into which their windows 
look. They face dead north. The sun never enters. The 
ordinary dining room of a London residence, especially in 
the older part of the town, is immensely superior to these 
poor, low-pitched, commonly-finished rooms. The same 
dreary arrangement of rooms facing north is repeated above. 
But one or two insignificant rooms face the south. 

It is difficult to believe, but the President of the French 
Republic, coming from the beautiful palace of the Elvsee, 
i, invited to take up his residence in York House, the place 
we bury strangers in!! Неге, too, our King, when Prince 
of Wales, was shut up. Тһе place can hardlv be healthy. 

We have in the collections of the Society of Antiquarians 
at Burlington House a plan of St. James Palace, dated quite 
early іп the 18th century. I think the date 15 1718. Ву 
this we see that it is little more than the eastern part of the 
palace which is old. Тһе pleasant old tower, which looks 


up St. James Street, certain rooms which form the eastern . 


end of Ambassadors Court, and so on. These have, how- 
ever, been so cruelly repaired by ignorant clerks of works 
that their charm is much impared. None the less thev are 
precious even as thev are, but the plan referred to shows that 
the western part of the palace is either of more recent date, 
or has been so changed into the "hole in wall" stvle as to 
have no merit left: and although probably part of the walls 
of York House are old, the interior has been degraded to the 
last degree. 

We will now extricate ourselves from the gloom of York 
House and make our wav via the Ambassadors Court to 
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Cleveland ‘Row. As we move eastwards towards Pall Mall 


we find the north wall of the palace to increase somewhat in 
picturesqueness. There is the carriage gateway through the 
tower, with a flat-pointed arch, but what is wrong with the 
doors. Either the ground has been lowered or the arch has 
been raised. Іп any case, the archway is taller than it once 
was, but the doors which close it have not been altered.. 
Pointed are these doors at the top, and pointed is the arch- 
way, but there is a handsome gap at the top. When the 
doors are closed the effect is ludicrous. When they аге 
open, shabby. They are good doors, but they are com. 
pletely overlaid with cheap graining and varnish. 

Then what can we sav about Clarence House, a stucco- 
fronted and painted accretion to the palace, a cousin, but 
much lower in degree, of the Lord Warden Hotel, Dover. 

This place was vamped up as we now see it but a few 
years since. 

Across the road lies Stafford House, up the street we see 
Bridgewater House, both of them of stone, and with archi- 
tectural pretentions, but the buildings of the palace are no 
better than back premises, melancholy, dirty, and squalid. 

The old part of the palace is undoubtedly picturesque, and 
worthy of respect, but of the more modern parts we must 
say "the more recent, the les; decent.” 

At last we are in sight of Charing Cross, the end of our 
walk, but as we pass the opening where Waterloo Place opens 
out on Pall Mall, the place where, looking to our right we 
see the Duke of York's column standing up against the skv, 
we may find much food for reflection. 

With the Atheneum Club on the west, the United Service 
Club on the east, the general parallelism and uniformity of the 
lay-out, we might reasonably suppose that those who have the 
control in these matters would see that statues, of which 
there are several, would be set up in such a relation to each 
other, both in sca'e, in design, and in their surroundings, that 
the “place” should have an effect duly monumental. 

Far be it from these gentlemen to waste their time over 
such trifles as that. Тһе auctioneer might aptly describe 
them as a “job lot.” | 

Clearly, a well-conceived design for the whole place, with 
dignified railings to inclose the gardens, and suitable recesses 
in them to receive the statues might have produced a pleas- 
ing result, a resu't which would have shown that, thinking 
this or that man who had served his country, to be worthy 
of commemoration, we desired also to treat the statue with 
respect. 

What is actually the result? 

In the midst we find the equestrian statue of Lord Napier 
of Magdala on a very commonplace pedestal—the whole thing 
done "on the cheap." 

To show their respect for the hero, we often see that the 
authorities have heaped a pile of flints close against the 
pedestal, and within a species of tanks they keep a store 
of gravel to throw over the roadway on slippery days: truly 
ornamental adjuncts to a work of art! 

As we look towards the south we see a bronze statue of 
Sir John Franklin. Those who are students of how things: 
should be done will at once admire the amount of design 
and thought shown in the relation of the granite base of this 
statue and the mean iron railings. 

There is no adequate preparation made. A hole has been 
chopped through the railings, the base is thrust into the hole, 
and there is an end of the matter. 

At the south angle of these railings we find a very in- 
adequate little image of Field Marshal Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne. Тһе pedestal stands in a hole, cut through the 
corner of the railings. In the case of Sir John Franklin. 
the plinth of the pedestal projects a little, so that the main 
die of the pedestal is flush with the railings. In the case 
of Burgoyne the railings actually stick out in front of the 
face of the die of the pedestal. 

If we cross the road to the east side we find, facing 
Burgoyne, the statue of Lord Lawrence, pushed into a hole 
in the railings in the same way as already described, and 
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shoved into another hole is the group surmounted by a statue 
of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. 

Couid any churchyard mason do the thing worse? We 

neither see nor care, and yet what have not these men, so 
indifferently commemorated, done for their country and 
for us? 
. Is it unreasonable to ask why this place, which would lend 
itself so well to some adequate treatment, which might be 
made so suitable a receptacle for a certain number of statues, 
some of which (a heterogeneous company, alas), are now 
there, why it should not now even at the eleventh hour be 
redeemed from its slatternly degradations. 

What silly criticisms were made about the Guards’ 
Memorial, which is none the less one of the best groups .n 
London. And to indicate what the artist has to endure at 
the hands of a committee, whether of official or private per- 
sons, their memorial was originally designed Бу Beli, the 
зсшр‹ог, not to stand out in the open, as it does, but against 
a wall. 

What is more usual than to find that sculptors are invited 
to send designs for a statue, but no place for it is assigned. 
The poor man doesn't know what the light on the aspect will 
be. Моб improbablv, at the last moment, the statue is set 
up far away from the place first suggested. 

Nothing worthy or adequate can be arrived at this way. 

Passing on from this melancholy example of how not to 
do it, we find ourselves at Charing Cross, a strange medley 
of things, a place offering many possibilities, most of which 
have been thrown away. 

However, my province is not to show, even were I able 
to do so, how Trafalgar Square might have been arranged, 
but to call attention to sundry of the gaucherie which have 
been perpetrated of late years. ‘There criminalities more 
especially centre about the statue of Charles I., by Le Sueur, 
with its picturesque pedestal, attributed to Grinling Gibbons. 
` In referring to what has been done to this monument, we 
must also take into consideration the thoughtless way in 
which similar monuments have been treated. 

The photograph which I have been permitted to take from 
the Pennant collection in the British Museum, shows the 
statue and pedestal of Charles I. as they stood until perhaps 
some thirty years since. 1 believe the position was never 
changed, but at the time I mention, and clearly for no 
adequate reason, the surrounding railings were swept away. 

It should be borne in mind that the railings round the 
pedestal of a statue exposed in a public place are nearly as 
essential to effect as ís the frame to a picture. To refer to 
the words of Sir E. Bochm, the pyramidal outline so im- 
portant to an effect of stability 15 thus secured. No form of 
statue on a pedestal needs their adjunct so much as an 
equestrian group, which, while of considerable bulk, as seen 
from the side, is from the nature of things quite narrow as 
seen from the front. 
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spicuous example of the defect, but, as long as it was framed- 
and given its proper extent of base by the railings, did not 
— 
suggest any deficiency. One fine day it was discovered by 
the wise men who control these things that there was not 
room on the island, or the refuge for people to stand in 
safety. Without further thought the railings were condemned 
and pulled down. At the same time the order was given to 
pull down the railings which accompanied Wyatt's statue of 
George III., іп Cockspur Street, a performance absolutely 
unnecessary, as here the road is wide, space 15 abundant, and 
the trafic keeps far away. However, all the foxes must 
have their tails cut off. 


But a very short time after the railings were so ruthlesslv 
removed from around King Charles І., some new arrange. 
ment of islands was made, with an idea of guiding the traffic 
Forthwith, two sets of railings 
made their appearance, laid out without the least regard to 
their effect on the surroundings, and there thev stand to 
this day. 

But the outrages upon good taste bv no means ended here. 

The powers which control these matters started to set up 
some tasteful lamp posts, prodigious affairs, with three arms 
carrying enormous spherical lanterns. Possibly there was 
some special emnity against the unhappy King, for, except 
when his head was cut off, never wa; he more completely 
extinguished. Each of the huge globes of glass are at least 
five times bigger than the head of the statue, and the lamp 
posts are so placed as to be thoroughly out of composition 
with all the surroundings. But we need not go far to observe 
the same hope'ess want of taste and want of thought in the 
setting-up of other lamp posts. 

In front of the National Gallerv some tall posts were not 
long since planted in an uncomely row. We can see very 
well how the matter was taken in hand. А large scale map 
was consulted, and orders given to plant the lamp posts at 
intervals of so manv feet or vards from one to the other, 
quite regardle:s of апу public buildings which may line the 
street. By a verv little consideration and adjustment, bv 
moving a lamp post. perhaps three or four vards one wav 
or another, it mav be made to stand in some relation of 
symmetrv to the portico or tower of the building before which 
it stands, but in the British islands the City fathers do not 
think of these things. 

As I write this, I observe that certain poles, swathed in 
red, are being planted bv the roadside, to carry flags in 
celebration of the arrival of the French President. Pall 
Mall is thus adorned, and one of these poles is set up pre- 
cisely in front of the Guards Memonal, just the place where 
it ought not to be. А pole on either side, the Memorial 
showing between, would be a reasonable, and one would have 
supposed an obvious; arrangement, but not so to our people. 
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PNAN JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ACCESSORY ARTS 


THE ART OF HOME-MAKING. 


VEN in these days of much book-making, Mr. Ed. 
W. Gregory's modest book on “The Art and Craft 
of Home-making ”* earns some distinctiveness by its 
method. Mr. Gregory has aimed to give useful information 
to those who desire to create homes for themselves, and not 
merely to publish a book of attractive designs. He wisely 
points out, to begin with, that a uniform and stereotyped 
design has been the bane of British home-making. But 
amongst the signs of better things is the passing away of 
the drawing-room, which is to some extent a relic of the 
foolishness which has made the small suburban house to 
imitate the methods of the mansion. He wisely points out 
that it neither makes for comfort or a doubtful dignity for 
people in moderate circumstances whose income is derived 
from work to aim at the domestic environment of those who 
have leisure and wealth. Simplicity is always the stumbling 
block of the well-to-do, but simplicity is at any rate within 
the reach of those who are poorly off, and artistic simplicity 
has great charms. It is good advice for the poor man to 
avoid the inclusion of anything in his home furnishing which 
has a merely decorative value. This book begins with the 
taking of a house. Wall-papers are considered important 
enough to claim the next chapter. Then the author deals 
with the drawing-room, chapter 3; the dining-room, chapter 
4; sitting-hall and living-rooms, chapter 5; the odd-room, 
chapter 6; pictures, chapter 7; the bedroom, chapter 8; 
the stairs and kitchen, chapter 9; carpets, curtains, and 
coverings, chapter 10; things that get out of order, chapter 
11; indoor air, chapter r2. Ап appendix deals with cost of 
furnishing and household recipes. Thus we note that 
though the book is a sort of practical commentary 
on the artistic side of things, though a great many 
of Mr.  Gregorys remarks and criticisms аге 
obviously right to those who know, they are likely to be of 
much use to those who do not. 
contain some sound advice. Не considers first the question 
of colour. apart from pattern, and shows that no colour can 
be called good or bad, intrinsically, apart from its surround- 
ings. But some colours are more difficult to harmonise with 
furnishing than others, and one of the most difficult is blue, 
being easier as it inclines to green or sage, and worse if it 
inclines to lilac or mauve. Dark colours reduce the 
apparent size of a room. Mauve-lilac and violet, in some 
cases, become inky and dead under artificial light. All 
soft shades of green are mote or less pleasant. Yellows are 
cheerful, but lose their colour under artificial light. “ The 
rule that warm colours, such as brown-red, gold, old rose, 
and yellow should be put into rooms having cold and north- 
easterly aspects, and that cool greens, blues, greys, and 
ivories should go into those facing south and west, is one 
which it is as well to have heard and forgotten." 

Mr. Gregory points out that hard-and-fast rules are sure 
to break down somewhere, and notes the curious survival 
which describe two shades of the same colour when seen 
together, as "clashing," or that "blue and green are not fit 
to be seen." Не suggests a cheerful colour for the hall 
(which is not chiefly to be sat in), even bright red or 
turquoise-blue. Though the dining-room is conventionally 
supposed to be for dining in, it is in thousands of homes 
cc da a со шсш се эы шы ыс ка ене M E 
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the chief sitting-room and in constant use, and here a 
fairly light colour suggests itself, as ivory approaching old 
gold in depth. For the drawing-room, deep old rose or 
something a little bTuer than sage-green is suggested. “As 
to the bedrooms, the lightest could have mouse-grey walls 
and the others straw colour, Шас or pale ivory. 

Our author wisely suggests the possibility of panelling 
out the walls oneself with wall-paper designs. At all events, 
his pen-sketch at page 19 suggests something of the great 
value of scale and effect which тау be produced by 


well-shaped panels. There has been a large recoil 
from the use of wall-papers in recent years, but 
it is difficult to forget how greatly the whole 


shape, style, and effect of rooms may be altered by 
the use of wall-papers, either in one continuous pattern, or 
divided into dado, filling, and frieze, or used as panels. 
Some excellent advice is given on the choice and application 
of wall-papers. 

It is sound advice to bear in mind that the furnishing and 
decoration of a room has a certain mental effect on its 
occupants. If it is rigid, formal, and cold, it will have no 
stimulating effect ; but a comfortable, cheery apartment, with 
some points of genuine interest, will certainly be more pro- 
ductive of the state of mind one would like to see in one's 
visitors. We cannot follow all the author’s many hints of value, 
but it shows we are advancing in civilisation when he points 
out that the wash-stand in a suite of bedroom furniture will 
soon be obsolete, and we shall forget the ancient fact that 
" seventy-eight out of every hundred Englishmen wash their 
faces by taking the water out of a basin into their hands 
and blowing it all over the floor.” With the use of fixed, 
tall cupboards, and fixed lavatory-basins, or ample bath- 
room accommodation, the bedroom “suite” will become a 
thing of the past. Already, if you go over the "sale" ex- 
hibits at large furnishing houses, you will find numerous odd 
wash-stands for disposal cheap. А reformation in bedroom 
planning, which is suggested, is that the bedroom might 
very well be just big enough to take the bed, and nothing 
else. It need not even have windows, but must be some- 
where open entirely to the air, as, for instance, have one 
side without a-wall at all. But this bedroom should be con- 
nected by a door with a large dressing-room, warmed by an 
anthracite stove or hot-water radiators, or some heat which 
can be kept going all night without attention. Іп fact, the 
dressing-room should be a really comfcrtable apartment. 
The little bedroom might be bitterly cold, but one could 
comfortably undress, and dash into bed. In the mornmg 
vou would not stand about miserably, half-clothed, ina. 
cold bedroom. Thus you reverse the size of bedroom and 
dressing-room. There is something to be said for this, and 
there is certainly no large amount of satisfaction to Бе 
obtained by the knowledge that we are going to sleep sur- 
rounded by a handsome suite of bedroom furniture. 


-----Ф-- 
CAN ARCHITECTURE ВЕ TAUGHT? 


AN architecture be taught? Неге is а great and im- 
portant question, and on the verdict hangs something 

of the value of registration, though not all. Nothing 

which has ever been said or written on the subject has 
appeared to us to settle this question in the affirmative. 
Something can be taught which the architect ought to learn, 
and without which he would be poorly equipped, but the 
many essentials of his existence are things which the pro- 
fessors аге powerless to impart, even though they may 
guide and direct. Тһе late Mr. G. F. Bodley once assured 
us that he could not convey to others the instinct which 
prompted him to put solids and voids together in a pleasing 
way, or to create a distinction of accentuation and emphasis 
which would give value to a design. It was a very timely 
letter Бу Mr. March Phillips, which appeared the other day 
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in the ‘‘Morning Post" on this subject. He writes as 
follows :— 

"I must say that the assumption that how to build 
beautiful architecture is something that can be taught, and 
that it is the business of all sensible people to see to it 
that it is taught at once—does strike me, in view of all 
the facts of the case, as rather extraordinary. If the facts 
were a little different, if, for example, the most learned 
professors were those who built the loveliest buildings, and 
the architecture we have most to complain of were invari- 
ably, or even as a rule, the work of ignorance or stupidity, 
there would be something to be said for a rigorous system 
of instruction. But is this the case? If we put the 
question to a public vote and asked what structures іп 
London were the dullest and most uninteresting, and seemed 
to offer most conclusive proof of our inaptitude for this 
kind of art, the popular verdict, I take it, would fall on 
certain of great public and national edifices. So far from 
its being true, that the severer the test the greater the 
efficiency, the reverse rather holds good, for whereas there 
are scores and hundreds of architects who can build a 
charming cottagc or country house, yet so soon as a great 
occasion arises and an appeal is made for some striking 
exhibition of sublimity the result may be counted on to be 
disastrous. І have in view at the present moment a country 
house built by an architect for his own use, which seems 
instinct with all the charm belonging by tradition to this 
kind of architecture. Built into the hill on which it stands, 
with a most happy insight into the function of the terrace 
and the sunk garden as a means of wedding architecture 
and landscape, and looking out from lofty beech woods 
over the distant South Oxfordshire hills, it has already 
that air of being at one with its surroundings, and filling 
a place prepared for it by Nature, which is, after all, the 
most indispensable of all conditions to architectural success. 
The style taught professorially and at our schools is the 
Renaissance style. This, too, is the style invariably adopted 
when it 1s a question of some big national or official struc. 
ture. It is the style which most lends itself to the methods 
of the schools, for all its ways are intellectual. It argues 
and reasons better than any other style. Іп its original 
state of purity it was the outcome of the lucid classic 
temperament, and, though sadly messed about since those 
days, it still retains enough intellectualism to endear it to 
the best instincts of the scholar. This it the more readily 
does, since it 1s not hampered by the least concern with 
contemporary life. Тһе thoughts and emotions of the 
present pass it by. By common consent it is recognised 
as a professional property, the style in which the experts 
of architecture, dwelling apart and alone, vie with each 
other in exercises of an art not known to common mortals. 
This is Zaug/ architecture. 

After all, the issue is fairly plain. It is coming to be 
the opinion of some people that success in architecture 
depends on keeping the art in close contact with life; for 
it is in proportion, they say, as architecture has served as 
the medium of national self-expression that it has achieved 
real success. АП the architecture which has had this 
origin is loved by us, and looked upon as a genuine racial 
product and part of a common heritage. None of the 
architecture which originates in the Academy and is learnt 
by imitation has any place in our affections, or is even, 
one may almost say, recognised among our belongings. 
This being so the attention of those observers is turned 
naturally to those means and channels by which life and 
art were of old connected, and through which vitality was 
poured from life into art, and in many of the signs now 
prevalent thev think they can read a promise of a renewal 
of that natural connection. 


%--- 


Іт 18 officially stated that the work of re-building the facade 
of Buckingham Palace will be begun immediately after the 
August Bank Holiday. The work, it is expected, will occupy 
about two montlis. 
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NEW DELHI. 


Ву WiLMOT CORFIELD. 

FY HE East India Association, concurrently with the Indian 
Section of the Royal Society of Arts, is doing useful 
service by way of affording Londoners frequent oppor- 

tunities for listening to expert lecturers on Indian subjects, 

and Mr. F. O. Oertel's thoughtful address, delivered before 
the association on Monday last, will be remembered by 
many of his large audience as one of the most interesting 
of recent utterances on Indian questions of the day. Mr. 

Oertel, now superintending engineer of Allahabad, has the 

experience of an able departmental officer to look back 

upon, and many of his suggestive remarks cannot fall to 
be fruitful of valuable results in the future. 

A perusal of his paper will enable a reader to dismiss 
from his mind the idea that the Indian * Master-builder, " 
of whom so much has been heard lately, survives. Even 
Mr. Oertel, whose predilections are strongly in the direc- 
tion of the favouring of the development of what is left of 
the germ of indigenous Indian architecture, threw the 
" Master-builder" over as a factor to be taken seriously when 
considering a suitable solution of the problem before the 
town-builders. There are no Indian *Master-builders," and 
this being the case, the planning and erection of the new 
city must obviously be deft to European guidance. That 
there are not only no master-minds capable of dominating 
the trend of Indian architecture, but that there is also no 
popular belief in the principles of the Mogul and pre-Mogu! 
School of Architectural thought, is clearly seen. when we 
contemplate the great native cities of Calcutta and Madras. 
When left to themselves, the Indians have developed their 
artistic ideas along inadequate lines, utterly lacking in 
everything making for grace. Did a craving to escape from 
the restrictions forced upon them by an overbearing alien 
government really exist, it would reveal itself in unmis- 
takeable ways. It is not there; the “ Master-builder" is not 
there. There are mistris who may be guided and taught. 
Indian mistris can even make mill-machinery and automo- 
biles; they are tractable and imitative, and, under guid- 
ance, splendid workmen. 

Mr. Oertel's case for the Indian seems somewhat “thin.” 
Whether the Indian is to guide us, or we are to guide him, 
was, according to the lecturer's expressed belief, left some- 
what in doubt. Whether the dog should wag the tail, or 
the tail should wag the dog, seemed, according to the 
Oertelian philosophy, an open question. 

In the meanwhile the new capital of a mighty Empire 
has to be built. It wil be botched unless a stronger lead 
is given to its direction than that offered under a mistaken 
sense of consideration for Indian aspirations. Few сап 
wish to see a reperpetration at Delhi of the sort of thing 
exemplified by the big railway station at Bombay, and its 
associated piles. 

The slides shown by the lecturer of beautiful buildings, 
and decorative details of beautiful buildings, were of the 
kind that always misleads the onlooker who has never been 
to India. The Taj, Fatehpore-Sikri, the Kutule, and kin- 
dred efforts of world-wide fame, are no more representative 
of the India of to-day than is Stonehenge of the London 
of to-day, and in addition they often look better in photo- 
graphs than as actualities. Take away from the pictures 
shown on Monday. the presentments of Mogul achievements, 
built with the aid of forced labour, and at an incalculable 
cost of life and treasure, and there would be little left ot 
moment, apart from the great buildings of Calcutta, of any 
practical value. Government House, Calcutta, is often 
sneered at as a thing of brick and whitewash, but the superb 
Taj itself has but a thin veneer of marble, and much of its 
"brickwork" consists of cavities for the reception of con- 
cealed pottery. Тһе two most interesting slides exhibited 
were perhaps those of a glorious “Поп” pillar of the third 
century B.C., and a photograph of a model of a domestic 
building for the housing of four ladies of an Indian noble- 
man's family. Тһе one has nothing to do with the case, 
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the other has a good deal to do with it. Ко Indian to-day 
could conceive anything as beautiful as the “lions,” and if 
he could that would be no reason fór entrusting him with 
the erection of a police court, or a telephone exchange. 
The ladies' quarters, however, represented apparently an 
Indian's notion of suitable residential accommodation for 
people of wealth to-day. Roughly, four squares (each a 
separate dwelling-place) crowded together within a square, 
and a temple, with a top to it, in the middle. Light, air, 
and sanitation were considerations quite secondary to the 
temple. Тһе whole thing had an Oriental flavour about it, 
and was, we may suppose, in the nature of "indigenous 
architecture modified by a Western style." 


А more emphatic declaration of faith on the part of Mr. . 


Oertel would have been welcome, and, with one exception, 
each subsequent speaker gave the impression of being, per- 
haps, inclined to edge a little. Only the last speaker was 
for no compromise. Direct, incisive, and obviously possessed 
of a knowledge of his subject, he gave a lead to the dis- 
cussion which might, with advantage, have been offered 
earlier. He reminded the meeting of the Romans taking 
their architectural predilections with them wherever they 
went. With the Roman eagles went Empire, and with 
Empire Roman ideas and Roman erections. We were told 
that at Delhi we ought to build as we should build in London, 
but under more stable climatic conditions, and with the 
advantage of many kinds of materials for construction lack- 
ing in London. І rather think I heard the words, “ common- 
sense" drift into the current of the forcible little address. 
We were also reminded that architecture is not decorative 
detail—a truth frequently disregarded. 

The arguments used for building Delhi as the Indian 
misiri would bungle into the work, would be equally appli- 
cable to a European adoption of the style of dress of the 
Indian. Мг. Oertel told us “the Indian peasant largely 
judges the character of our rule by our public buildings.” 
He does, and his judgment is likely to be all the more favour- 
ably impressed by our reliance upon our own conceptions of 
the rightness of our own ideas. The Oriental does not 
easily, as a rule, understand the concession of the European 
to the Oriental attitude of mind. For the Sahibs to dress 
as Indians do would not raise the Sahibs in his respect. 

After all, and assuming the super-eminent suitability of 
early Indian or Mogul buildings for а modern capital, why 
build a new Delhi at all? Agra is relatively close to Delhi, 
Sikandra (where Akbar is buried), is close to Agra, and 
Fateh-pore Sikn, is not far off. Give the sentimentalists 
their head. Akbar’s deserted capital, with all its incom- 
parable charm, awaits occupation. Why build anew? 
Akbar only left Fatehpore-Sikri because the bustle of the 


place disturbed a saint at his devotions, and made 
his head ache. The city is to all intents and 
purposes as the Mogul left it, and the good 


saint is dead by now. Six miles in circuit, with nine gate- 
ways, ‘Һе Town of Victory” is going begging. Such an 
opportunity may not occur again. Nothing but an excess 
of sentimentality has transferred the capital of India from 
Calcutta. Is it yet too late to go a step further, and dis- 
card Delhi for Fatehpore-Sikri? боопег or later Calcutta 
will win back her rightful position, in the meantime a prac- 
tical working knowledge of the inconvenience of the Beauti- 
ful structures of Akbar at Fatehpore-Sikri, for the pur- 
poses of а British capital would be brought home with 
vehemence and velocity to the intelligence of those һапКет- 
ing after the correct Oriental flavour. This would be a 
good thing for Calcutta in the long run. 

А few minutes after leaving Caxton Hall on Monday I 
noticed an Indian god in a neighbouring shop window. 
It was quite a nice god, as gods ро. It may have been in 
Birmingham. It had never been to India. Its Oriental 
flavour was modified by a Western style. І remembered 
the gods I knew in Muggrabadad and Dustypore. Тһе 
Westminster article was unconvincing. 650 it is with all 
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blends of Eastern and Western art. What is to be of anv 
value in the Indian Architecture of new Delhi will be the 
product ef the unaided Indian. His best and our best, side 
by side, but each uninfluenced by the other, would be worth 


the having. 
— Ó——— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE public had an opportunity of viewing, for a few 
davs, the annual exhibition. of work by students 
in the Architectural Association. School of Architec- 

ture at 18, Tufton-street, Westminster. Both Day School 
and Evening School pupils are represented, and, in addition, 
there is this year for the first time brought together a selec- 
tion of drawings and paintings from the public schools. 
For the encouragement of the last the association has estab- 
lished ап Entrance Scholarship of the annual value of 48 
guineas, tenable for one year, and open to pupils at any 
public school recognised by the Headmasters’ Conference 
who are under nineteen on July 1 of the year in which they 
compete. It was announced at the opening of the exhibition 
that the first award of this scholarship has been made to Mr. . 
Brian, of Berkhamsted School. At the same time, the fol- 
lowing prizes in the Day Schools, among others, were made 
known :—Travelling Studentship, £21, for the best work 
in the third year, R. S. Wallace; the second prize going to 
H. J. H. Dicksee, who is recommended for the Jarvis 
Scholarship, value £40; Travelling Studentship, £15, for 
work and general progress in the second year, J. Burford ; 
A. Stanhope Forbes being specially commended, and awarded 
a special prize; prizes in the first year, W. H. Lloyd and 
F. P. M. Woodhouse, and the Studio Prize, for the best 
portfo'io of drawings made during the term, F. А. 
Eschawzier; and prizes in the third year, R. H. Philp. 
Н. J. Tebbutt, and Е. A. Addev. Among the successful 
students at the Evening School were D. J. Gordon (Travel- 
hng Studentship, fourth vear), H. A. N. Medd, J. B. M. 
Walch, and E. A. D. Tanner. Mr. H. P. G. Maule, 
who is retiring from the headmastership of the school, after 
filling the post for ten years, was presented at the meeting 
with a pair of silver candelabra from the members of the 
association and past and present pupils. Mr. Maule is being 
succeeded by Mr. Robert Atkinson. Тһе presentation was 


made by Mr. Curtis Green, and Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and 


Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., also spoke. 

It was a great pleasure to go over the admirable show 
of work done at the day and night schools of the asso- 
ciation. We are inclined to think the quality of drawing, . 
which was extremely good in some cases, ranked higher 
than that of design. Іп the excellent design of a carriage 
porch to an hotel, however, Mr. Binden Lodge united admir- 
able draughtsmanship with good design, and perhaps the 
same may be said of Mr. Jas. Burford's design, a tradi- 
tional stonework, for the feeling of the old Tudor work 
was well expressed, and his pencil view was unusually clever ; 
in fact, quite up-to-date in its sympathy with the "cubist" 
school. A well-balanced study in brickwork, by Mr. Michael 
Waterhouse; interesting Byzantine studies by Messrs. F. 
Eschawzier and Alec Forbes, a quaint and original design 
for a customs’ house on a bridge, by Mr. Howard D. Archer; 
and clever, careful drawings of a college chapel, by H. 
Fellowes Prymore were amongst the noticeable examples 
of work. We noted a quite charming pencil view 
of a customs’ house on a bridge, by Mr. D. J. Gordon, in 
which both design and drawing showed much merit. The 
subject of a memorial, commemorative of the bringing of 
water to a town, was ably expressed in two excellent draw- 
ings by John Eadred Lutyens. The study for a municipal 
arch, by Mr. R. Stewart Wallace, showed both in the design 
and its expression, a sound and dignified restraint. The 


monument design, by Mr. A. Stuart Burnett, also expressed 
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a good sense of dignity and proportion. Тһе above-named 
were instances readily picked out, which indicate hopeful 
instincts on the part of the students, no less than wise 
direction by the masters. 


— + 
TEN STATUES FOR THE “MALL.” 


By WiLMor CORFIELD. 

R. SOMERS CLARKE'S paper, now given to the 
world in this week's “British Architect," is so 
suggestive of possibilities for the further beautify- 

ing of London that its perusal and re-perusal will doubtless 
afford great pleasure to many readers. It will be noticed 
that the lecturer chose for his subject perhaps the most 
attractive stretch of roadway to be found for its length in 
all London, and that he was able to draw attention to many 
points at which improvements worth making could be effected 
at trifling cost, speaks well for his powers of observation 
and discernment of the desirable. ‘The paper was, however, 
as remarkable for evidences of a wise restraint in its ex- 
pression of regret for the shortcomings of authorities past 
and present as for an absence of any advocacy of whole- 
sale alterations on an imposing scale of a magnitude likely 
to fail to appeal, by reason of their vastness, to an appre- 
ciative audience. Mr. Clarke for the most part confined 
himself to small things. Nothing that he touched upon was 
of very real importance, but each in its way was worth 
mentioning, and quite within the legitimate scope of the 
subject he had made his own. A vast improvement he 
might have suggested was the removal of the Barracks 
and the throwing of their site into the Park. То have even 
hinted at this might, however, have given renewed oppor- 
tunity to the enemy to reproach the London Society for 
the possession of an ardent imagination o'erleaping itself 
in the direction of ‘‘broad vistas,’’ ‘‘avenucs,’’ and other 
expensive impossibilities dear to thosg strolling in a 
dreamland. 

“From Kensington Palace to Charing Cross ’’ there is 
much to admire, and if Mr. Clarke’s critical acumen has 
noted the blemishes flourishing by the road-side, and pub- 
lished them from the house-tops on a white sheet at the 
end of a long pole it is because he loves his London, as do 
tens of thousands of those who also regret the thingy 
which are a grief to him. One is tempted to supplement 
his array of suggestions with many more, but a few only 
must suffice. 

In Birmingham there was until a year or two ago a great 
gloomy graveyard surrounding St. Philip's Church, in the 
centre of the city—a dismal region of mouldering tomb- 
stones enclosed by ponderous railings. Тһе gravevard is 
now a bright garden, and the tall, heavy railings very similar 
to those of Hyde Park, have been cut down to about half 
their original height. Тһе change for the better is delight- 
ful, as would be the change for the better were the railings 
of Hyde Park similarly reduced. 

Mr. Clarke referred to the Crimean Memorial in Waterloo 
Place, and spoke of the unfortunate back view of that fine 
monument. Не did not, however, call for the removal of 
the large lamp-posts on either side of it. "These are useless 
by day and detract from the charm of the statuary. Lights 
would, of course, be needed at night, but nothing in the 
nature of so pronounced and costly a display of light as 
that given by the lamps, is necessitated Бу the requirements 
of the trafic. А soft glow pervading the angles of the 
pedestal would be sufficient for the guidance of drivers. 

No suggestions were made for the proper and long-wanted 
re-arrangement of Trafalgar Square ; it is a subject demand. 
ing a paper all to itself, and Mr. Clarke did wisely in 
leaving it alone. He did, however, touch upon the statues 
in Lower Waterloo Place, and the treatment of the ‘‘Place’’ 
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and the ‘‘Square’’ is to some extent to be considered as one 
and the same problem. The removal of ''Napier of 
Magdala’’ to the vacant pedestal in the ‘‘Square’’ would 
be a mistake, and yet it 15 spoken of as probable on the 
statue of King Edward being ready for erection. Ап 
Indian general's statue should not be placed in a position 
to serve as balance to that of an English King, and, further, 
Lord Napier of Magdala’s achievements were, perhaps, 
scarcely of the pre-eminence entitling him to a Trafalgar 
Square immortality. ‘‘Gordon’’ in the ‘‘Square’’ is dwarfed 
by ‘‘Nelson.’’ ‘‘Napier’’ and ‘‘Havelock’’ are as unlovely 
as they are interesting. 

Let us denude the ‘‘Square’’ of its statues, except 
‘‘Nelson’’ and ‘‘George IV.,’’ and leave its future adorn- 
ment outside present consideration. 

Five statues now stand in Lower Waterloo Place, all to 
men of action, all attractive, and all, relatively speaking, 
lost to the view of the passing Londoner. 

Four statues for London are on the way: ‘‘Cook,’’ 
“Drake,” and Field- Marshals ‘‘White’’ and ‘‘Wolseley.’’ 

The great processional ''Mall" is above all else suitable 
for statues of English men of action. 

Here are a few, either ready or in preparation, needing 
changed or new sites. 

"Napier of Magdala,’’ ''White," ‘‘Wolseley’’ (all 
equestrian), and ‘‘Burgoyne,’’ ''Franklin," “ІГамгепсе, ” 
"Clyde," ‘‘Gordon,’’ ‘‘Cook,’’ and ‘‘Drake.’’ 

Ten men of action, all of whom would be well placed 
in the “Mall.” 

The re-arrangement of Lower Waterloo Place might be 
thus :— 

"Napier" and ''Havelock' (now in the ‘‘Square’’), 
facing each other in the centre of the two garden railings 
now adorned by ‘‘Franklin’’ and his three companions. 

The ''Crimean" Memorial on the other side of the way 
between the two clubs, and King Edward VII. on the 
present site of the Crimean Memorial. 

The back of the War Memorial would then be less obvious 
to fewer spectators and for a shorter distance, and the King 
on the finest site for a statue in London would occupy a far 
more commanding position than he would if placed where 
now stands ‘‘Napier of Magdala.’’ 

“біг Charles Napier" and ‘‘Havelock,’’ the unlovely, 
almost forbidding, adjuncts of the ‘‘Square’’ would stand 
well in keeping with the grev monumental column of the 
Duke of York, the harshness of their old-world character 
softened to the eve by the neighbouring greenery of the 
gardens. 

Rightly or wrongly the monumental “МАП?” is with us— 
the ten men of action I have named were all worthy of 
the high honour of adorning the splendid stretch of sites 
for statuary the ‘‘Mall’’ affords. It may come as a general 
surprise that as many as ten men of bronze await their 
ultimate destiny, and yet to all who will take the trouble 
to think upon these things, it will be evident that such is 
the case, and my proposals will commend themselves as 
both wise and possible. 


چ 
NOTES.‏ 


R. TASKER has been severely attackmg the svstem 
of official architecture in his criticism at the County 
Council last week. Не objected to the Council 
sanctioning (һе payment of £1,000 for overtime to be 
worked by assistants in the Architect's Department, remark- 
ing that the Council could not get the best work out of 
men engaged in design if they were compelled to do а 
tremendous amount of overtime. Тһе svstem which obtained 
of forming a battalion of men боо strong to deal with 
matters which called for creative faculties was entirely 
wrong. 
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THe Royal College of Arts has an interesting exhibition of 
work, now open for some weeks. ‘There are some large 
projects amongst the architectural studies, and one or two 
of these are treated with something approaching distinction. 
А progressive study of the development of Wren's scheme 
for St. Paul's is most interesting, setting forth clearly the 
grandeur of his first design, and the curious “warrant” 
design which we have been saved from. The gallery with 
modelling and line engraving is pleasantly arranged and 
draped in white, and contains some excellent work. Amongst 
the etchings is one by Alfred Bentley which is the first 
picture of Trafalgar Square which has even conveyed 
to our mind any distinction of feeling in the Nelson column. 
Most of the architectural etchings appear to suffer from а 
terrible degree of hardness. ` The upstairs gallery, devoted 
to painting studies, was to us something of a nightmare. 
In the downstairs gallery there is some excellent work. In 
the gallery devoted to design and craft, we noted a charm- 
ing design for a garden pavilion, by J. Greenup. The small 
collections of metal-work and pottery are good. Amongst 


the craft exhibits we noted some cleverly-carved lion brackets 


by Benson Smith. 
ی‎ | 

ON Wednesday the London Education Committee again 
discussed the site for the University of London. Mr. Cyril 
Jackson said he thought they ought to consider whether the 
main buildings of the University were all to be concentrated 
in one place— whether the teaching colleges in different 
parts of London, were all to be concentrated in one spot. 
He thought they should consider whether London was not 
better served by having its colleges scattered throughout 
London rather than all concentrated behind the British 
Museum, which was not in his opinion a central site. It 
had many inconveniences, was very expensive, and was 
broken into four parts by roadways. Already the Univer- 
sity has a site of three and a half acres, and the Museum 
site would only be two and a quarter acres. Не thought 
the senate should consult the council before they committed 
themselves. Mr. S. Joyce Thomas hoped the University 
would get 100 or 200 acres on а site on the outside of 
London. Тһе resolution to ask for a conference on the 
site question was confirmed. 


А scHEME for completing the Admiralty Arch approach, 
involving an outlay of £115,000, has been recommended 
by the Improvements Committee of the Westminster City 
Council for adoption, provided the Government and the 
London County Council each contribute one-third of the 
cost. SS 
Tue Council of the Royal Society of Arts attended at 
Buckingham Palace last Friday morning, when his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, president of the society, 
presented to his Majesty the King, for nine years president 
and now patron of the society, the society’s Albert Medal 
for the present year, “in respectful recognition of his 
Majesty's untiring efforts to make himself personally 
acquainted with the social and economical conditions of the 
various parts of his Dominions, and to promote the progress 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce in the United King- 
dom, and throughout the British Empire.” 

, —— 


Wr take the following from an interesting article in. the 
“Liverpool Courier," on the students designs at the Liver- 
pool School of Architecture : — Architecture has far too 
long been a kind of scrupulous and careful trade in which 
everything must be conducted on trades union lines, and 
no one must dare to exalt himself or his building in the 
flight of imagination. Under this tyranny the glory of the 
medieval cathedral became a piece of meritorious copvism 
at the hands of the modern architect, and, in spite of the 
gigantic effort of St. George's Hall, secular architecture 
sank into a dulness as profound as an academy picture. 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, in the new cathedral, threw 
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off the chains of the Gothic revival, and brought 
back imagination into church architecture, and fhese 


designs of Mr. Bradshaw s show how romance сап 
be infused. into secular buildings, and a future front of 
Liverpool be dreamt of which would be worthy of st. 
George's Hall." 


THe public will be grateful to Mr. Bumpus for a new 
volume on "French Cathedrals. * — It does not cover a 
very familiar territory, but it describes “some of the more 
important and representative cathedrals in the Western- 
Central and Southern Divisions of France,” and helps us 
to realise something of the extent and richness ol the 
ecclesiastical architecture of that district. There can be 
no more delightful holiday than amongst these ancient 
churches. The feelings of solemnity and awe they arouse 
are evidence of the simple faith of bygone ages, and their 
imaginative beauty and wistful imagery are records of a 
world which was in the minds of the people haunted by 
spirits and peopled by fairies. Mr. Bumpus is a рюпсег 
who discloses the way for us. He does not tell us of all 
the beauties of the buildings we are to see; we shall dis- 
cover these for ourselves, but he examines and catalogues 
them and gives remarkably terse descriptions of their features, 
comparing their qualities with other churches with which 
һе is acquainted. Ву kind permission of the publishers we 
are enabled to reproduce some of the illustrations of this 
handy guide-book. 
Тик annual exhibition of work by the students of our School 
of Architecture is now on view at Liberty Buildings, says 
the * Liverpool Courier" and we think that Liverpool has 
reason to be proud of the artists, who, it is to be 
supposed, will be destined to leave their impression on her 
physical appearance. Опе student, whose work easily. 
outstands, and, indeed, so far ав our recollection goes, 
reaches a- level that has not been seen before in these 
annual shows, is a true and thoroughly Liverpool production. 
Mr. H. C. Bradshaw was, we understand, educated at the 
Holt Secondary School, and has received the whole of his 
architectural training under Professor Reilly. We recorded 
the fact a short time ago that he had been selected as one 
of the few to compete for the ‘‘Prix de Rome’’—the great 
scholarship, to be launched this year, and we have the 
chance of seeing the magnificent drawings which he sub- 
mitted in this preliminary competition. Anyone who 
admires spacious imagination in art, the fearless handling 
of great masses, should come to look at these drawings. 


Last weck at Gortnadrew, Monkstown, the effects of the 
late Sir Thomas and Lady Drew were sold by auction, Says 
the “Irish Builder.” A sum of £150 was paid for a hand- 
some old Carrara and Sienna marble mantelpiece, richly 
carved and decorated in shells, festoons of flowers and 
fruit; it was once the property of Garrett Welleslev, first 
Earl of Momington. and father of the Duke of Wellington, 
and а particularly fine specimen. For a fine antique Queen 
Anne cabinet, with a secretaire, having numerous drawers 
and pigeon holes, two mirror glass doors with original brass 
handles, the height being 7ft. 4m. by 3ft, зіп., £82 was 
paid. Ап interesting pipe organ with painted panels and 
pedals, built by Johannes Schretzler, vecit Londoni 1742 
(pedals not used by English makers until 1790) fetched £25, 
and amongst the other sales were old ryth-century oak settee, 
£17 108. ; a pair of old Chippendale chairs with beautifully 
carved backs, carved cabriole legs, claw, and bal! feet, 
£24; French eui, agate stone. exquisitely mounted in gold 
and fitted complete, £25: antique carved oak gate-legged 
dining tables, £14 108. ; old Bassi half-circular table. beau- 
tifully painted. with ivy leaves, resting on carved adams. 
gilt stand, in fine preservation, £36.. Sir Thomas Drew s 
Gne architectural library was also sold, but did not realise 


*The Cathedrals of Southern France. T. F. Bumpus. m 
(Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 
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good prices. Gilbert’s 3-vol. History of Dublin went for 
375., Petrie’s Irish Architecture 24s., and several other 
scarce books went for much below their value. Оп the 
other hand, vol. i. of the Georgian Society fetched ten 
guineas, and vol. ii. 70s. This bears out our anticipation 
when the society was formed that a complete set would iu 
time become very valuable. 


THE work of August Edouart (1789-1861). the brilliant 
French silhoucttist, is well known to connoisseurs. Practis- 
ing his art chiefly in the British Isles and іп America, he 
has left behind him the most remarkable series of authentic 
pictorial documents which has ever been bequeathed to the 
world. Not only did this painstaking artist write on every 
portrait the full name of his sitter, date when taken, home 
address, and place where taken, but he frequently pasted 
cuttings from contemporary news-sheets in his reference 
folios. Edouart cut each portrait in duplicate from folded 
black paper. Placing one of the originals in a folio, he 
added the name of his sitter, date, and place where taken, 
just as a modern photographer keeps his negatives, for 
reference ; he used his volumes also for exhibition purposes. 
Edouart thus accumulated an enormous number of interest- 
ing portraits, not only of kings and princes, such as those 
beautiful portraits taken by him at Holyrood Palace in 
1831, but of the “landed gentry and aristocracy,” whose 
houses he visited, and also the humbler folk who thronged 
his studio when he worked in a town or village. These 
latter portraits are often of great value to the descendants 
on account of the raritv of other pictorial records, as well 
as the perfect accuracy of the likeness. The portraits 
measure about seven or eight inches. Almost all are full 
length Fifty representative examples have been recently 
presented by Mrs. Nevill Jackson to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and are now hung in Room 83. where they can be 
studied side by side with the silhouettes, at present on loan 
from Francis Wellesley, Esq. 


A CORRESPONDENT says he understands there is a method of 
floating over the surface of a wood floor with some composi- 
tion (of sawdust and glue?) so as to bring it to a fine face, 
resembling linoleum. We shall be glad to put the numerous 
patentees of this excellent invention into communication with 
our correspondent. 


THE foundation-stone of a garden village of 175 houses at 
Gellifaelog, Merthyr, was laid on the 18th by Lady Rodney. 


MR. F. O. OERTEL lectured, on July 21, before the East 
India Association at Caxton Hall on “Indian Architecture 
and its Suitability for Modern Requirements." Sir Richard 
Temple presided. Мг. Oertel said that the want of a Renais- 
sance of Indian art was deeply felt, and it had became our 
clear duty to foster it and guide it into the right channel. The 
King-Emperor, in proclaiming his intention of removing his 
capital to the seat of the Old Mogul Empire at Delhi, 
signified that India was to be ruled for India s benefit, and 
according to Indian sentiment. Тһе Indian peasant would 
largely judge the character of our rule by public buildings. 
He hoped the architects of the Imperial City would recog- 
nise that neither Palladian nor Gothic would do for Delhi, 
situated as it was in the very heart of India, and full of 
most sacred traditions. Тһе names of the builders of the 
New Delhi would go down to history, and the task was so 
great and glorious that a preliminary studv of Indian archi- 
tecture on the spot would be worth while. Не advised them 
to go to Agra and Fatehpur Sikri to study the buildings of 
the great Emperor Akbar. who largely emploved Hindu 
builders and craftsmen, giving them a very free hand, the 
result being the growth of a truly Indian style, which should 
be revived in these davs. Much as he admired the Taj 
and the marble palaces of Shah Jehan, it was in the red 
sandstone buildings of Akbar that he found the greatest 
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human interest. There was no insuperable difficulty in pro- 
curing the execution of work in Indian style, and the same 
could not be said when it came to foreign styles. To get a 
Corinthian capital carved in India was a matter of the utmost 
difficulty. If it were necessary for European officers to 
learn the language of the people, it was also necessary to 
learn something of their art, which was the mode of ex- 
pression appealing most directly to the heart. Architects 
using the Indian style had two rick. sources to draw from— 
the old Hindu style and the Mohammedan styles brought in 
by the Mogul conquerors, ant the infinity of detail gave full 
scope for the most stately and omate, as well as the most 
simple structures. There was plenty of scope fer originality 
in modern buildings cn the part of trained architects, and 
the Indian craftsmén had sull sufficient innate knowledge 
to grasp the intention at once. | Indian architecture was 
bound to prevail in the end over imported styles. English 
architects working in India sooner от later adopted indigenous 
architecture or modified Western stvles Бу an Oriental flivour. 
If Indian art, as а whole, was to be resuscitated, the first 
necessity was the establishment cf good schools of architec- 
ture, which vas the parent art giving empiovment to the 
other arts. where indigenous architecture, sound planning, 
and scientific methods of construction could be taught by 
trained architects conversant with the stvle cf the particular 
locality. The lecturer exhibited several lantern slides, illus- 
trating ancient. Indian architecture and the adaptation of 
native styles to modern buildings by British. architects. 
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OUR LETTER-BOX. 


THE CENTENARY MEMORIAL, 


MOORE. 


OF SIR JOHN 


To the Editor of “The British Architect.” 
SIR.—At the last monthly meeting of the Sandgate Urban 
District Council it was proposed to clear away and use else- 
where the enclosure which forms part of the memorial erected 
in 1999 to celebrate the centenary of the death of Sir John 
Moore. at the battle of Corunna, which was presented to 
the town of Sandgate. It was decided to remove certain of 
the walls, posts, and rails, and asphalte the shrubbery beds. 
Enquiry of the clerk has brought the reply that we тау 
"take it that nothing will be done before the next meeting." 
A letter from members of the Memorial Committee has now 
been sent in requesting the council to rescind the resolution 
passed. I send vou a сору of this letter and hope vou will 
give it your support. —lI am, yours faithfully, | 
MARK H. Јорсе. 
Chairman. 
7. Pall Mall, Julv 23, 1913 


REGENT.STREET QUADRANT. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect." 

SIR.— Having regard to the answers given in Parliament 
on Julv r4, with reference to the re-building of the Regent- 
street Quadrant. the London Secietv wishes to take the 
opportunity of pointing out the exceptional importance of a 
proper architectural treatment cf the Quadrant and Picca- 
dilly Circus. The steps taken bv the Government a few 
vears since in seeking the advice of a committee of leading 
architects resulted in their obtaining a complete design bv 
the late Mr. Norman Shaw, for re-building the Quadrant 
and restoring architectural arrangement which had been lost 
to Piccadillv-circns. This design was adopted for the Picca- 
dilly Hotel building which has been erected as part of the 
Quadrant. 

The London Society wishes to emphasise the proprietv of 
the steps already taken in obtaining a complete architectural 
scheme for the re-building of the Quadrant ; and, in view of 
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From ““ The Art and Craft of Home Making." 


By EDWARD W. GREGORY. 


(T. MURBY AND CO., LONDON.) 


A PANELLED SITTING HALL. W. RUPERT DAVISON, ARCHITECT. 
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A BEDROOM WITH BEDSTEAD SEAT. BARRY PARKER, ARCHITECT. 


A FITTED FURNITURE BEDROOM. BARRY PARKER, ARCHITECT. 
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the report of the Committee, dated February 6, 1913, in 
which it appears that it is necessary to vary the desigu of 
Mr. Norman Shaw in some particulars, the London Society 
desires to urge upon the Government that, having secured 
agreement through their Committee as to the necessary factors 
of the width of shop windows where they occur upon the 
ground storey and other particulars affecting the architectural 
character and dignity of the Quadrant, they should now obtain 
the full advantage of this by the adoption of a consistent 
design, prepared aS’ a complete scheme, to which all re- 
building shotild conform, and that no portion shall be erected 
until such design for the whole Quadrant has been prepared 
and approved.—For the London Society, 
PERCY W. LOVELL, 
27, Abingdon-street, S.W. Secretary. 


LETCHWORTH. 


То the Editor of “Тһе British Architect.” 

DEAR SiR,—Letchworth is not a residential suburb, but 
a busy manufacturing town, containing 40 industries, and 
with a population of over 8,000, drawn from the crowded 
industrial centres. | | 

That being so, I think the enclosed vital statistics, just 
compiled from the Registrar-General's Annual Summary, 
are of piquant social interest, and demonstrate that it pays 
from a human point of view to build towns well, and with a 
due regard for the health of the people who live in them. 
We are proving that it also pays commercially to do so. 
The infantile mortality rate at Letchworth is singularly re- 
markably, and is no doubt largely due to the fact that m 
Letchworth the smallest cottages do not number more than 
12 to the acre, whereas working-class dwellings in most 
industrial districts number 30, 40, or even 50 to the асте.-- 
Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD CRASKE. 
——$——— 
- OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED COTTAGES AT THAXTED. 


^ 


Geo. Lr. Morris, Architect. 

THESE charmingly-designed cottages are noticeable not only 
for their very picturesque exterior treatment, but also for 
their plan. Тһе block was designed for the Rev. Harold 
Birch, and originally was intended to be covered with 
thatch. Unfortunately, the thatch roof had to be abandoned, 
and they were eventually carried out with portico roof with- 
out the wings. When we cannot get a proper parlour it is 
not a bad arrangement to get a little recess out of the living- 
room, as here shown. 


CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF HOME MAKING. 
© 
BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


HE Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
' Institute. of British Architects announce that the 
designs submitted Бу the following students, who are 
qualifying for the final examination, have been approved :— 
Subject VIII.—Design for a carriage entrance. 
| Mr. P. D. Bennett. 

ubject IX.—Design for a bank. А | 
o. H. L. Charles, W. T. S. Foster, E. Fincham, 
W. R. Davison, J. E. Marchinton, E. R. Frankland-Bell, 
I. Omar, J. O. Cheadle, E. A. L. Martyn, H. F. Chandler, 
R. Lone, S. G. Soper, G. P. Stainsby, H. Bagenal, W. G. 
Knight, J. W. Bull, G. Bennett, A. Nisbet, J. J. Nathanielz, 
C. H. Wright, H. T. Cooksey, C. H. Woodhouse, C 
Ripley, J. O. Thompsón, T. T. Jenkins, B. Newboult, 
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E. К. Е. Cole, A. Thorpe, О. Newbold, C. Н. James, A. 
Silcock, V. Dyson, L. Foster, R. A. Barber, A. J. Sparrow, 
H. Andrew, J. K. Currie, H. E. Crossland. 

Subject IX.—Design for a monument, containing one or 
more fountains. 

Messrs. К. Braine, W. W. Locke, A. S. Burnett, F. 
Williamson, А. Е. Kaltenbach, G. E. Charlewood, Н. J. 
Tebbutt, H. Dicksee, Е. A. Addev, F. Jenkins, R. S. 
Dixon, К. 5. Wallace, J. S. Hodges, J. E. Lutyens, B. A. 
Miller, E. C. Davies, R. H. Philip, А. F. Hooper, J. 
Macgregor, J. C. Fowell, Е. О. Lawrence, С. Davidson. 


—————— 
THE NEW DELHI. 


N accordance with the undertakings given to Parliament, 
the various reports of the Delhi Town Planning Com- 
mittee—consisting of Captain George S. C. Swinton, 

chairman, Mr. John А. Brodie, and Mr. Edwin Lutyens— 
have been issued in three Blue-books. 

lhe final] reports bears out the announcement in the 
“Times” a month ago, that there is "the fullest determina- 
tion to make the prospective capital a worthy Imperial city, 
suited to represent a great conception of policy which is 
adhered to without misgiving.” ‘That conception is set forth 
by the committee as follows:— 

Delhi is to be an Imperial capital and is to absorb the 
traditions of all the ancient capitals. It is to be the 
seat of the Government of India. It has to convey the 
idea of a peaceful domination and dignified rule over the 
traditions and life of India by the British Raj. 

Going on to speak of physical conditions, the report says 
that the city must be suited for a seven months’ residence in 
a climate which varies during that period from a maximum 
shade temperature of 105 degrees, to nearly freezing point. 
Health in a land with a bad malarial record and violent 
variations in climate, rainfall, and river flood levels has to 
be most specially safeguarded. Тһе local drawbacks of 
dust, glare, and barrenness have to be combated; and the 
provision of irrigation, without which no grass or trees can 
grow successfully in Deihi, must be arranged. 

From the walls of the present city the site will extend in 
a southerly and south-westerly direction, and be bounded on 
the eastern side bv the old high bank of the Jumna river 
and on the west by the continuation of the historic Ridge, 
south of the байт Bazar. Тһе southern boundary will be 
at the tomb of Safdar Jang, and thence it goes due east to 
the river. The total area has a width of about 44 miles 
at its broadest part at the southern boundarv, and narrows 
as it approaches Delhi to a width of about 24 miles. Тһе 
south-west corner is 34 miles from the Ajmere gate of Delhi 
citv, and the south-east corner 31 miles from the Delhi gate. 
It is pointed out that, if thought desirable, a part of the 
area can be developed graduallv. Тһе only portion of the 
older cities lying within these boundaries is ап area of about 
14 square miles, starting on the west near the Turkoman 
gate of Delhi, and extending southwards from the Delhi 
gate to the edge of the old high river bank. The area is 
unoccupied by buildings at present, but much of it is rough 
and uneven with the scattered remains of the stones and 
foundations of old settlements. Тһе committee consider that 
it will best be utilised partly for large institutions requiring 
a considerable area of land around them and partly by beinz 
planted and treated as a natural] wild park. 

The rest of the site consists of good land, most of which 
is in continual use for agricultural purposes, and expert 
opinion of the soil is that it is well suited for the purposes 
of gardens, parks, and arboriculture generally. Тһе villages 
on the site have, as compared with those 1n other areas near 
Delhi, a good past historv in the matter of health. — The 
committee regret that the Government of India do not sce 
their way to sanction the demolition of what is by far the 
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largest suburb in the area, Paharganj, containing no fewer 
than 15,000 inhabitants. It is to be dealt with by inclusion 
in a general scheme for the improvement of the present 
city. Тһе committee urge that at any rate the Government 
should obtain such control over it that no private interest 
detrimental to the public welfare can be created. Summaris- 
ing the advantages of the site, the report savs:— 

Time has stored up for the new city those splendid 
monuments of ancient empires and cities to сопусу the 
legacy of history and the Imperial tradition. Nature has 
provided a varied scene of ridge and river, of plain and 
hill. Nature, too, has supplied that wide area for expan- 
sion, that facility of communication, and that excellence 
of soil and slope which give the potentiality for conveni- 
ence and health. 


“THE GOVERNMENTAL CENTRE.” 


The central points of interest in the lay-out, which give 
the motif of the whole, savs the report, are Government 
House, the Council Chamber, and the large blocks of secre- 
tanats, which are to be placed at Raisina Hill, near the 
centre of the new city. The Governmental centre wi!] thus 
command views of the new city on every side, and be viewed 
by all the inhabitants. Behind the hill a raised platform, 
|. or forum, will be built, flanked by the large block of secre- 
tariat buildings and terminated at its western end bv the 
mass of Government House and the Council Chamber, with 
its wide flight of steps. portico, and dome. Тһе forum will 
be approached by inclined ways with easy gradients on both 
its north and south sides. Тһе axis of the main avenue 
will centre on the north-west gate of Indrapat (l'erozshah's 
Delhi), nearly due east of Government House. Behind 
Government House to the west will be the gardens and 
parks, flanked by the general buildings belonging to the 
Viceregal estate. Beyond these, again, on the Ridge itself, 
will be a spacious amphitheatre, to be made out of the 
quarry from which much of the stone for roads and build- 
ings may be си. Above this and behind it will he the 
reservoir and its tower. 

To the east of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt defined by trees and linked on to the great main 
avenue or parkway which leads to Indrapat. It is remarked 
that this forecourt might be adorned by fountains and соп- 
tain decorative features emblematic of the various provinces 
of India. Across this main axis and at right angles to it 
will run the avenue to the new terminal railway station, 
which it is proposed to provide in the centre of the area 
covered by old and new Delhi, in substitution of the exist- 
ing “Central” station. Тһе avenue will terminate in the 
station, the post office and the business quarters at its 
northern end, and in the proposed cathedral at its southern 
extremity. At the railway station а place will be laid out. 
and around it will be grouped the administrative and muni- 
cipal offices, the banks, the shops, and the hotels. The 
processional route will lead down from the railway station 
due south to the point where it is intersected by the main 
east to west axis. Here, round a place, will be gathered 
the buildings of the Oriental Institute, the museum, the 
library, and the Imperial Record Office. As an alternative 
a longer processional route can be used as the city develops, 
leading out past the Delhi gate of the citv, south along the 
area occupied bv the residences of the Indian chiefs and 
nobility. Before it reaches Indrapat it will be deflected to 
the commemorative column in the main parkwav going west 
to the forum. Due south of the forum will be the residence 
of the Commander-in-Chief, while round about the Viceregal 
estate and the forum will be the residences of members of 
Council, the secretaries, and other officials. To the south- 
west of Government House will be the club, to the west ^f 
which wil be the golf course, and to the east the race- 
course, where the Ridge offers unusua! facilities for placing 
stands and for seeing races. 
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The main avenue east of the Secretariat will be 44oft. 
in width, while the other avenues will range from 6oft. 10 
300ft., the width depending on the varieties of trees selected. 
In all main avenues it is proposed to arrange for running 
water with fountains at intervals. To the south-west of 
the railway station will lie the houses of the local administra- 
поп and the residences of European clerks. Betw2en 
Talkatora Garden and Paharaganj is the area to be allocated 
to the Indian clerks, the Press, and other Government estab- 
lishments. The park between the new and the present сау 
will be roughly 1,000 vards in width. A scheme of afforesta- 
tion for otherwise unoccupied slopes of the Ridge has been 
worked out. | 

The plan shows that a lake can be obtained by iir 
treatment. While the lay-out has been made independent of 
this water effect, the committee observe that its ultimate crea- 
tion will enhance enormously the beauties and general amenities 
of the new capital; it should and would become ал integral 
portion of the design they have submitted.—* The Times." 


Е EE 
WHAT IS WHITE LEAD? 


N the King’s Bench Division, on July 8, before Mr. Justice 
| Avorv, a settlement was announced in the case of 
Thomas Raban and Son, of Baldock, Herts. v. Thomas 
Merry апа Co., Ltd., of Suffolk Street, Birmingham. For 
the plaintiffs Mr. C. C. Hutchinson, K.C., and Mr. С. С. 
Hutchinson, instructed by Messrs. White and Leonard. For 
the defendants, Mr. T. Terrell, K.C., and Mr. Maddocks, 
instructed by Messrs. Jacques and Co. 

Mr. С. C. Hutchinson, K.C., for the plaintiffs, said the 
parties had come to terms. It was desired to submit the 
terms of settlement. Тһе terms were as follows:—The 
defendants admit that, as alleged in the statement of claim, 
on a sale of goods by and under the description of white lead, 
or anv of the descriptions aforesaid, it is a condition to be 
implied according to the usage and custom of the trade that 
the substance to be sold and delivered should be the sub. 
stance. commonly known as white lead, otherwise hvdrated 
oxv-carbonate of lead, and also admit that they supplied to 
the plaintiffs a pigment which was of a different description 
and = composition, being composed not of hydrated oxy- 
carbonate of lead, but of sulphate of lead. The plaintiffs 
admit that the defendants did not make any representations 
intentionally or fraudulently, so as to induce the plaintiffs to 
enter the said contract. And plaintiffs and defendants, in 
consideration of the respective admissions, have mutually 
agreed to settle the said action upon the terms and conditions 
hereinafter contained, so as to put an end to the action. 
The defendants hereby undertake that at all times hereafter 
they will not offer for sale, or sell and deliver in the course 
of their business, any substance or pigment under the name 
of “white lead”: other than the substance or pigment com- 
monly known as white lead, viz., hydrated oxy-carbonate of 
lead. 

Mr. T. Terrell, on behalf of the defendants, agreed to 
these terms. 


———$ — —— 
GREATER LONDON TOWN PLANNING.— 
ARTERIAL ROADS. 


^HE following representatives attended as a deputation to 
Mr. Asquith, on July 3, on behalf of the bodies 
interested :—For the R.I.B.A.: Mr. Reginald Blom- 

field. A.R.A. (president); Sir Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O., 
R.A. ; Mr. H. V. Lanchester; Professor A. Beresford Pite ; 
Professor S D. Adshead ; Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith ; Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin; Mr. Ian MacAlister. | For the Surveyors’ 
Institution: Sir Alexander Stenning, Mr. Leslie Vigers, Mr. 
H. Chatfeild Clarke. For the Institution of Municipal and 
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County Engineers: Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, Mr. J. W. Cockrill, 
Mr. R. J. Thomas. For the London Society: Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, Mr. Carmichael Thomas, Colonel Yate, M.P. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, in introducing the first deputa- 
tion, said their object was to lay before the Government 
certain considerations with regard to the planning of main 
arterial roads out of London, and more particularly in regard 
to the absence of co-ordination between the various authori- 
ties that had to deal with this matter. ‘They wished to urge 
the establishment of some central authority to. hold the 
balance between the various interests, which would be able 
to handle the matter from a more comprehensive point of 
view than was open to алу of these authorities individually. 

Sir Aston Webb said the importance and necessity of 
main.roads out of London and their inadequacy at the 
present time were accepted. At the recent Road Confer- 
ence it was unanimously agreed that the improvement of 
arterial roads leading out of towns was a matter of urgent 
necessity. Unless something was done very soon, the cost 
carrying out this work would become prohibitive, and for other 
reasons almost impracticable. А great deal of surveying had 
been already done, and reports had been sent in. Bui the 
Traffic Board had no funds and ло executive powers for 
laying down any complete scheme. Тһе consequence was 
that improvements were being made in a haphazard and 
piecemeal way. It was supremely important that there 
should be some authority with dominating power which would 
be able to lay down a scheme of roads out of London. 

Mr. L. Vigers spoke for the Surveyors' Institution. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin quoted the experience of Berlin. 
There, owing to want of co-ordination trafhe became con- 
gested, and a public agitation sprang up which resulted in 
a new Act, under which a central town planning authority 
was created last year with power to regulate all traffic matters 
except the State railways, and to co-ordinate the local town 
planning schemes. 

Alderman W. Thompson, chairman of the Greater London 
Advisory Town Planning Committee, speaking as the repre- 
sentative of a conference of most of the local authorities of 
Greater London, said that many of the local authorities had 
town planning schemes, but they did not know who was going 
to make the arterial roads, or whether they were going to 
be made, or whether their schemes would link up with them. 
Many of the town planning schemes were being suspended 
on that accouüt. Owing to lack of foresight in the past 
£,18,000,000 had been paid by local authorities in the past 
ten years for street widenings. They wished to avoid that 
expenditure in the future. | 

After other members of the deputation had spoken, Mr. 
Asquith said: I am obliged to you for the opportunity you 
have given me of meeting you, with my right hon. friend and 
colleague the President of the Local Government Board, and 
of hearing what the two deputations—both of them very re- 
presentative bodies looking at the same problem from ѕоте- 
what different points of view—have had to say in the way of 
advice to the Government for its solution. It is a very seri- 
ous and in some respects, I think, a unique problem. We 
are dealing here with an area which is outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the London County Council, but which from the 
point of view of the traffic into and out of London is of ever- 
increasing importance and difficult of administration. There 
are two points of consideration which have to be borne in 
mind, and, of course, it is not very easy to reconcile one 
with the other. On the one hand we have—and I am very 
glad to say it—under the very beneficent legislation for 
which my right hon. friend is mainly responsible, a great 
and wholesome activitv on the part of local authorities in 
developing schemes of town planning. The primary object 
of course is, and must be, to a large extent circumscribed by 
the special interests and amenities of their own particular 
district. Оп the other hand we have a growing need, not in 
‘the interests of. particular districts, but of the whole area 
and of London, which lies behind. We have the growing 
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importance of making what you have called our “arterial” 
roads more worthy of their object, more suited to carry the 
growing volume of traffic, better in point of direction and of 
convenience, and more adapted to serve -all the different 
localities whose traffic from time to time passes along them. 
These are very important and very desirable objects. As I 
have said, the difficulty is to reconcile them with one another. 
I quite fecl the force of what has been said, both by the 
gentlemen who represent the architects and surveyors, who 
look at the matter from the esthetic and technical side, and 
those who represent the local authorities, I quite agree that 
if this work of town planning is not to be arrested or, what 
is equally important, 1f the money which is spent upon it is 
not afterwards to prove to be in some respects squandered and 
wasted, it is quite essential that we should have at the outset 
before any of these schemes are carried out these two things 
—foresight and co-ordination. In other words, the authori- 
ties with local enterprise who act primarily with the object of 
benefiting their constituents in embarking upon a town plan- 
ning scheme, ought to know at the outset what is going to be 
the line and cost of these arterial roads, which are to pass 
through their district, because unless these points are deter- 
mined beforehand the best.laid town planning scheme may 
perhaps be wrecked. That is perhaps too strong an expres- 
sion, but it mav be found to have involved an enormous waste : 
of energy and expenditure. Е 

So far as the Government is concerned we are most anxi- 
ous to give any help in our power towards its solution. It is 
full of difficulties. Опе of the most obvious which meets the 
eye even of the superficial observer, is that there is a certain 
conflict of interest, bv which I mean that a local authority 
which is bent upon getting its town planning scheme in its 
own area, has not the interest which the community at large 
has in seeing that the arterial or main road pursues exactly 
its proper course. I do not suppose they would like to avoid 
it altogether, but they would like to be saddled with not 
more than the minimum share of the cost of the road which 
passes through their district. It is a sort of inverted altruism 
which would prefer to have this great public advantage 
carried out as far as possible at the cost of one’s neighbours. 
I have revolved the matter in my mind, and so has my right 
hon. friend, Mr. Burns, and we have also the advantage of 
the presence of Sir George Gibb. Without saving more with 
regard to some of the suggestions that have been thrown 
out as to the constitution of some permanent supervising 
authority—they will receive very careful and sympathetic 
consideration—I would propose to vou for the moment that 
the best thing you can do in the situation in which you ,all 
find yourselves placed—I am speaking now more particularly 
of those who represent local authorities—is to go into confer- 
ence with my right hon. friend the President of tlie Local 
Government Board, who is quite willing to lend his services. 
(Cheers.) If you are willing to take him as your chairman 
and mediator in regard to the matter, and to go into a con- 
ference under his chairmanship, put the whole thing on the 
table, and see if you cannot hammer out Бу agreement with 
such guidance and advice as he, with his large experience, 
can give you, a plan which will meet the two points of interest 
to which I have referred, I do not think it ought to pass the 
wit of experienced gentlemen such as vou are, or that the 
conflict and collision of local interests ought to prevent 
the attainment. of a scheme which will on the one 
hand secure and carrv out all these various proposals for 
town planning, and on the other give to the inhabitamts of 
London and to the wavfarers and traffic of the whole district 
the best scheme of arterial roads which at present; at anv 
rate, can be devised. 


----%- 


Тне Borough Fever Hospital extensions, Stafford, are being 
supplied with Shorland's warm-air ventilating patent. Man- 
chester grates by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 
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FIREPLACES. of the leading architects in the country as to the best course 
| to adopt. Those from whom opinions were obtained in- 

| E have received from Messrs. George Wright, clude the late Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham; Mr. W. 
Ltd., | general ігоптопрегѕ, 155, Queen Lethahv, the consulting architect of Westminster Abbey; 


Victoria Street, E.C., and Burton Weir, Rother- 
ham, one of the most complete little catalogues of firegrates 
and mantelpieces we have seen for some time. There is 
every kind of fireplace from the simplest and cheapest to 
the most expensive, and the prices both for the whole thing 
complete and the separate articles are all clearly set out, 
with all extras, so there is little excuse for mistakes, and 
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we may say that the prices seem very reasonable considering 
that everything supplied by such a well-known firm is of 
the best material and workmanship. | Тһе designs аге 
generally good and simple, and there is an absence of that 
ornate extravagance which is often so irritating. Every- 
thing about a fireside should suggest rest, peace, and 
comfort, and how can one have rest and peace with fussy 
ornamentations and glaring tiles. As an example of the 
refinement and simplicity which marks many of the designs 
we give an illustration. 


------%--- 
THE ANCIENT DOORWAY OF ADEL CHURCH. 


TTENTION has again been called by a correspondent 
of the “ Yorkshire Post" to “the fast decaying state” 
of the unique and beautiful architecture of the main 

doorwav of Adel Church, which dates from the year 1134. 
Some time ago, it is pointed out, there was submitted to 
the council of the Thoresby Society a sketch of a proposed 
protection porch, the object in view being the preservation 
of the masonry from further decay by exposure, but as yet 
nothing has been done in this direction. Тһе Adel doorway 
is one of the most famous in the country, and antiquaries 
naturally. view with dismay the havoc which a variety of 
causes, chief of which is anno domini have wrought in it. 

The Rector of Adel (the Rev. W. H. Draper) has made 
the following statement on this subject :— 

“бо far from its being the fact that nothing has been 
done, we have been at pains to secure the opinions of many 


Mr. John Bilson, of Hull, the well-known antiquary; and 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, late Dean of Westminster and now 
Dean of Wells. Мг. Hodgson Fowler's opinion was. quite 
against invoking the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. Several liquid solutions of a preservative nature, 
recommended by divers authorities, are being tried on other 
parts of the church, but it is felt that there is grave risk of 
these doing more harm than good to stonework that is in 
so tender a condition as is that of the doorway. With regard 
to the idea of a protecting porch, the opinion of an eminent 
architect was taken, and proved to be adverse to it on the 
ground that it would be worse than useless unless the stone 
were hermetically sealed, which would not be practicable. 
As a matter of fact, stonework is better as a rule if exposed 


` to the weather than it is if protected. 


“Tt is often thought that the rate of decay of the stone- 
work of the doorway is more rapidlv progressive than is the 
case. This belief is due to the fact that the appearance 
of the stone in photographs of some vears ago is clearer 
than it is now to the naked eve. It is a comparison which 
is scarcely reliable, for there is a great difference between 
the lens of the camera and the eve, and the comparison 
should be rather between photograph and photograph. So 
the illustration given іп Whitaker's Thoresby (1816), the 
outline of the plate, the original of which is in my posses- 
sion, makes the stonework appear as good as new, but this - 
was merely a vagary of the artist, as is proved by the fact 
that the text of the book makes it plain that the fabric was 
at that date already very badly perished. Тһе public may 
rest assured that the matter has the constant vigilance of 
the churchwardens and myself." 


---%- 
TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. W. and С. Foy Le, booksellers, of 121-123, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C., have just opened at 5, Manette 
Street (adjacent to their present premises) a foreign book 
department, comprising, probably, the largest stock of 
second-hand foreign books in this country. There are books 
in every language, on every conceivable subject, all arranged 
in classified order, and Messrs. Fovle cordially invite our 
readers to call and inspect this unique collection, which is 
quite a new departure in the book world. 


Messrs. W. Potts AND Sons, clock manufacturers, of 
Leeds and Newcastle-on- Tyne, have lately executed the 
following works:—-A Cambridge quarter-chime clock ай 
Holy Trinity Parish Church, Hull, and a similar clock at 
the Parish Church, Goole; also new clocks and bells at 
Sleights, Whitby; Мем  Earswick Schools, York; 
Northowram Church, Halifax ; The South Cliff New Chalet, 
Scarborough, for the Corporation ; and The Palace, Bishop- 
thorpe, York, for the Archbishop. 


Тне order for the sanitary fittings (baths, closets, lavatories, 
etc.), for Whalley Asylum has been placed with Messrs. 
W. R. Pickup and Co., Ltd., of Pearl Brook Works, 
Horwich, Lancs., who are also executing large orders for 
similar goods in connection with Whittingham Asylum, 
Lancs., Upton Asvlum, Cheshire, etc. In each case we 
understand the orders have been secured in competition with 
four or five of the other leading manufacturers. Тһе 
Whalley order is believed to be the largest of its kind ever 
placed in this country, the total cost of this asvlum reaching 
nearly half a million. А selection of this firm's manufactures 
was included in the exhibition arranged for the inspection of 
the King and Queen on the occasion of their recent visit to 
Bolton. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR LONDON. 


HE inference conveyed by the report of this week's 
meeting of the London County Council is that no great 
activity has been displayed in the matter of town 

planning, and Mr. Percy Harris suggested that the work 
should be transferred to a more trustworthy committee. Мі. 
A. T. Taylor (chairman of the committee referred to), said 
they had in hand a very large scheme of town planning, and 
were negotiating informally, and they hoped before long to 
bring forward an important scheme. We know from experi. 
ence how easy it is to offer unfair criticism on the results of 
much arduous work on committees, but it is possible to accord 
every consideration to the ability and energy of the London 
County Council and its committees, and still to claim that 
there are many men outside any committee, whose expert 
advice would be invaluable in deciding as to what form the 
future of London is to take. We must emphatically claim that 
any large and important development in the future of London 
ought to be directed with the advice and help of many 
who never appear on committees, and more especially 
with the active assistance of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects. We cannot too often insist that there is some. 
thing much more than the mere consideration of practical 
matters, such as lines of traffic, and light and air, to be con- 
sidered in any scheme of town planning, and that the whole 
effect of dignity and architectural beautv of the city ought 
to be most carefully and critically considered. The wav in 
which town planning schemes have already come into exist- 
ence for various parts of London indicates the faulty method 
of our procedure, and it is no more inconsequent and mis- 
taken to have a number of schemes without proper relation 
to each other, than it 1s to subordinate all questions of fine 
art in town planning to questions of a practical kind. We 
drift along in this country from one inconsequence to another, 
and are always failing to do the right thing at the right time. 
Is it not the right time now if there is really a great and im- 
portant scheme of town planning on the way for London, to 
press for a breadth of view and a spirit of foresight, such as 
have been always lacking in the growth of London? We 
venture to think it is the immediate and insistent duty of 
bodies like the Institute and the London Society to claim to 
be heard in the development of any great new planning 
scheme for London. At the present moment the whole of 
the south side of London, from Westminster Bridge to London 
Bridge needs a complete replanning,. and in order to do that 
properly there have to be faced three or four very serious 
problems. These are: The removal of the termini of the 
South- Eastern Railway to the southern side, and the question 
of one great southern railway depot ; the bringing forward of 
the southern river bank, with а fine embankment, over the 
present ugly mud banks; the retention of river wharfage 
business ; its encouragement or its demolition; the whole 
question of new bridges across the Thames. 

Before the southern part of London could be properly re- 
planned, these various points ought to be settled. How are 
such very serious matters to һе solved? Can any committee, 
however able, undertake to find a solution without the best 
expert advice on a variety of matters bearing on 
so great а problem? Is it at all possible for 
our poor over-worked County Council to undertake а 
statesmanlike development of London? Is its Building 


Committee by itself entirely competent to do it? In con- 
versation with a distinguished and representative man the 
other dav, we were met with the hopelessness of despair in 
his outlook on the future of London. Is this the outlook 
which the wealth and intellect of this great city ought to en- 
dure? Surely such unhappy pessimism need not exist, but 
we honestly confess that under the conditions now existing 
there is nothing better possible. 


ыза IEEE О 
VENTILATION AND ''TUBERCLE NESTS." 


By Рнпір J. Dear, M.A., Oxon. 

М no subject is there more rubbish talked than 
fresh air, and, as in all other questions, those 
who know least, shout the loudest. А large number 

of experiments were made on the point at Oxford, chiefly 
by Dr. John Scott Haldane, who is well known on the 
ventilation of mines. His starting points were, that the 
air in the centre of the town did not differ chemically 
from that on a mountain top ; though he did not go to the 
absurdity of the lecturer on public health, at Edinburgh, 
who used to put up in his classroom a diagram, according 
to which, the air of that city was better than that of the 
Alps. This was due to the fact that the analyses of two 
different men were set side by side, a most fertile source 
of fallacy, for different methods and different men do not 
get out the same results ; and, if you start with a bias, you 
can get at anything. His, second point was that no air 
which you can possibly breathe could be anything like as 
bad as the air in your lungs: yet the blood is saturated 
with oxygen, up to gg per cent., and cannot be made to 
take up more, except by increasing the pressure of the 
atmosphere. We had a man in a cupboard, 3 by 4 by 5 ft., 
from 9 a.m. till 9 p.m.; at 3 p.m. a match would not 
light in it. Still he was not one scrap the worse, and he 
lived to be Professor of Pathology. Dr. Haldane himself 
breathed air containing 8 per cent. of carbonic acid, and 
was not visibly the worse for it; he, however, looked as 
if he had been dug up for the occasion, so perhaps this 
was not conclusive. Again, he drank, and injected into 
rabbits, the moisture condensed on the windows of the 
theatre without any ostensible effect. Іп the winter, when 
the windows of the theatre were all shut, and the air was 
really bad, there were few complaints; but, in summer, 
when they were all open, and the air was just the same 
chemically as that outside, there were a great many. From 
all which, it would appear that the carbonic acid from 
the lungs has not any very material effect, and that the 
supposed poisonous substance contained in breathed air is 
nearly allied to a fiction. Again, he had several sets of 
rabbits in adjoining boxes, the air from one passing on to the 
next ; so far from the last lot, which got all the impurities 
from all the rest, being affected by it, they actually grew 
fatter! To this, objection may be made that animals which 
live in burrows, are not used to, and so cannot need very 
fresh air. But this applies equally to human beings ; they 
are descended from animals, and are adapted to similar 
conditions ; they have never been very careful to secure 
thorough ventilation ; in fact, for the most part, they have 
taken great pains to prevent it. Even those who talk about 
it so glibly, generally sleep, at least in winter, with their 
windows tightly closed; and, as they occupy these rooms 
for eight to ten hours on end, the condition of the atmos- 
phere in them is far more contaminated than that of any 
room during the day time, when they are not likely to be 
kept shut up for more than three to four hours together. 
You need only smell a bedroom when these people have 
come out of it to know that it is infinitely worse than any- 
thing which would be put up with during the day. Asa 
fact, what is called “Бай air" appears to affect us chiefly 
by the sense of smell, in a reflex way: 6 per cent. of 
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carbonic acid will cause panting, то per cent. is unbearable, 
25 per cent. will kill in several hours. Deficiency. of 
oxygen is much more dangerous, but it is never likely to 
occur under ordinary circumstances. The effects are much 
more due to heat, as the experience at the theatre given 
above shows; in cold air, 4 per cent. of carbonic acid 
has no effect, but in hot air 1 to 2 per cent. made people 
complain; and as the air in your lungs contains 4 to 5 
per cent., it can hardly be due to this. Still there is no 
doubt that the air of a town differs very greatly from that 
of the open country; the flowers are larger and more 
numerous the further you get from the town, and the 
people look and really are more healthy ; so much so that 
it is, perhaps, the great problem of medicine to find out 
wherein the difference consists. Into this many factors 
enter, noxious vapours in manufacturing towns, and, to a 
certain extent in all, from the burning of coal: from this, 
. too, come endless particles of carbon in the form of smoke. 
These are taken into the lungs by the breath, and in some 
of the manufacturing towns, the lymph glands around these 
are as black as ink nearly, from the soot which comes to 
them thus. In coal miners and other workers in dirty 


places, particles are embedded in the lungs themselves, 


and may set up a low condition of inflammation, ending in 
consolidation. But a much more serious question 1s that 
of bacteria; these swarm where people congregate, but 
their numbers depend rather on the dirtiness of the build- 
ings than of the people. In some trials made on the Board 
schools at Dundee, those which had been in use twenty 
to thirty years showed 300 bacteria to a litre of air; those 
ten years old, 150; those only two to three years, about 
40. Dirty children in a clean school did not give many, 
and by mechanical ventilation the number could be reduced 
to the same, practically, as in outside air ; which, however, 
curiously enough, contained twice as many as that in the 
sewers! Тһе reason for this was probably that the latter 
are all wet, and the bacteria are fixed by this just as you 
can get air nearly pure by passing it through a tube smeared 
with glycerine. But far the most serious form of bacterial 
infection is what is called ‘‘tubercle nests’’ : certain houses 
and groups of houses are permanently affected by the 
tubercle bacillus. Every family which goes into one of 
these is likely to take the disease, and any weak members 
of it are almost certain to do so. In the infirmary at 
Oxford it was found that the germs were lodged between 
the floors and the ceilings beneath, and shook down on to 
the patients, as any one walked across them; so it was 
decided to rebuild all the wards in such a way that the 
cost would not prohibit their being renewed from time to 
time. If such was the condition of a hospital under the 
very eyes of a staff of able medical attendants, what is 
likely to be the state of the homes of the poor? In many 
cases, you can spot such ''tubercle nests’’ almost by sight: 
poor people very quickly learn the facts as to houses in 
their neighbourhood, and when one has proved to be a 
source of infection, they avoid it as a death trap, unless 
driven into it by stress of dire poverty. Тһе effects of 
which are readily seen in the condition of the tenements 
and the appearance of the people. А word then to a 
bystander will generally elicit that there have been a great 
number of deaths in these houses. If these have been due 
to chest diseases, it 16 hardly needed to ask further, it is 
the “English malady” ; but it is quite easy for those who 
know how, to demonstrate the presence of the bacillus. 
This has been, I believe, worked out more completely in 
Edinburgh than elsewhere; for it is a small city, and tho 
number of doctors is very great, and the students go all 
over it, and gather up information of all kinds from all 
places. I am quite sure that if the same care were taken 
to examine the district between Bishopsgate Street and 
Whitechapel, round Houndsditch, а condition of things 
would be revealed which would be little short of appalling. 


‘ensure its spread, and little is done to prevent it. 
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The emporium for, old clothes in this neighbourhood of 
London makes this almost a certainty; these garments, 
often of dead people, can hardly fail to carry germs of 
disease ; and tubercle is one of these to which very little 
attention has been paid so far. It is simply a miracle, if 
this district does not swarm with it: the houses are of the 
oldest, the people are of the dirtiest, many of them Jews 
and other foreigners. Ву a strange wrong-headedness in 
town administration, just those parts which are themselves 
in the worst condition, are most neglected—the lighting, 
the sanitation, the width of the streets, and everything 
conducing to health, are most defective exactly where every- 
thing tends to disease. In the West End maladies are 
mild and strictly limited, but there every care is taken to 
produce the best surroundings for health. In the East, 
where infection is rampant all is specially calculated to 
This 
great wedge of unhealthy premises coming down almost to 
the heart of the city at Bishopsgate is a danger to the 
whole town, not merely from a sanitary, but even from a 
political and moral point of view. It is the first and fore- 
most necessity for London that this should be routed out; 
it is absurd for us to think or talk of it as a fine city, while 
this plague spot still remains. 


——— ———— 
NOTES. 


N indictment of London is very pertinently set forth 

А by Mr. Dear in our columns to-day, under the head- 

ing of “Ventilation and Tubercle Nests,” which our 
readers should note. 


WHAT a curious statement it was which Mr. Bennett-Goldnev 
made on ‘Tuesday in Parliament, to the effect that the wrong 
designs for the Admiralty were shown to a member of the 
Government, who could not go back on his acceptance of 
them, and so the wrong building was erected! 


Wk had the unhappy experience this week for the first time, 
to read a letter from a dead friend, from one whom we 
believed to be alive until we read the covering letter from 
his wife, which came with it. The letter we have just re- 
ceived was found in his desk after his death some three weeks 
since, and the intentions expressed in it are now for ever 
unfulfilled. Our friend, Mr. Robert Brown, died оп 
Julv 15 at Montreal, and so closed a life of much admirable 
patience and praiseworthy work, during which he accumulated 
stores of special knowledge in regard to the art of architec- 
ture and the accessory arts. He was a capable designer of 
furn'ture and decorative work, and had for some years acted 
as correspondent for “The British Architect" in America. 
His life deserved to have been crowned with better financial 
success, but he has left behind a memory of kindly deeds and 
thoughts which will long remain with his many friends. Hi 
personality was one of those things which make life pleasanter 
and brighter for those within its influence. Mr. Brown died 
at the age of 67. He had manv friends in England, and 


perhaps English. апа Scotch newspapers may note our 
comments. 


IN the House of Commons, on July 24, Мг. Bovton asked 
the President of the Board of Agriculture whether it was the 
intention of the Office of Woods to appoint an architect to 
prepare a design for completing the rebuilding of the Regent 
Street Quadrant, together with the buildings in Piccadilly 
Circus and the County Fire Office, to which all parties must 
conform, or if the lessees’ architects were to be invited to 
send in drawings based on the findings of the committee 
recently appointed bv the Department. Mr. Runciman re- 
plied: The Office of Woods has no present intention of 
appointing an architect to prepare designs, but any sent in 
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by architects acting for lessees will receive careful considera- 
tion based on the report of the committee to which the hon. 
gentleman refers. 


THAT there was a majority of 164 against Mr. Bennett- 
Goldney's amendment to the Public Building Expenses Bill 
does not augur well for the profession. The amendment 
moved to add to Clause і a provision that the designs for 
the proposed new buildings, which were not completions to 
existing blocks, should be thrown open to fair public com- 
petition, and that the choice of the selected designs should 
be made by the First Commissioner, with tne assistance of 
a body of persons equally competent to adjudicate upon 
architectural questions of the kind. This was seconded by 
Mr. A. Е. Whyte. Mr. Wedgwood Вет said the Office of 
Works were ready to throw open to competition designs for 
large buildings, but for smaller buiklings they had architects 
of experience, and competition was unnecessary, and would 
involve considerable expense. We demur to that reasoning. 
The architects of experience could carry out the large build- 
ings probably as well as the smaller ones, and many of the 
smaller buildings would be possibly better in design if out- 
side architects had a chance to compete for them. The 
cost of competition in relation to the outlay on a large build- 
ing might surely be called a negligible quantity ! 


AT a meeting of the Corporation, on the 24th inst., consent 
was given to the erection of "a building for the Port of 
London Authority upon the site abutting on Trinity Square, 
Savage ‘Gardens,~and Seething Lane, and the formation of 
two new thoroughfares on the north and south sides, subject 
to the roadways and sewers being constructed to the entire 
satisfaction of the Corporation, and the roads being opened 
and dedicated to the public. 


ART teachers are not an end in themselves, but a means to 


ап end, and that end is not Socialism, says Professor Blom-- 


field. The large sum of money annually spent ou schools 
of art by the Government is an experiment which, after 3o 
years’ trial, has failed, says Mr. Blomfield. “ Art has been 
spread so widely and so thinly that its quality has been 
lowered, the manufacturers do not care for it, and the students 
cannot live by it. There has come into existence an entirely 
new profession, that of ‘the art master,’ and we are now asked 
to subordinate the aims, methods, and ideals of our art 
training to the exigencies of his career.’ And,” adds Mr. 
Blomfield, “it is from this ever-deepening rut that the State- 
aided art training of the country has to be rescued.” 


THE following awards have been made at the University 
College School of Architecture, London University : — 
Donaldson Silver Medal, Ian Hamilton, B.A.Oxon. ; 
Carpenters’ Company Travelling Studentship, W. G. Whin. 
cop. (The winner of last year’s travelling studentship, S. К. 
Miller, presented a set of measured drawings and sketches of 
Prior Park, Bath, Wilton House, etc., and has now complied 
with all the conditions of the studentship.) Evening Design 
Class.—First prize, J. G. Swinton; second prize, H. S. 
Taylor; third prize, С. G. L. Теме; hon. mention, R. А. 
Walter. 


THE grouting of Portinscale Bridge has now been completed, 
and Canon Rawnsley has received from Sir Francis Fox the 
following letter of commendation of the works :—“ The work 
of repairing this old bridge, which has occupied a period of 
about six months, is now completed, and the highest compli- 
ment that could have been paid to it was a logal remark, 
that it looked as if nothing had been done to it. The. work 
has, however, been most satisfactorily accomplished bv the 
excellent contractors, Messrs. "Thompson and Sons, of 
Peterborough, for less than the estimate. Had fine weather 
prevailed the cost would have been still smaller. Тһе public 
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traffic on the road has not been stopped for a day. 50 soon 
as the masonry has had ample time to harden, say three or 
four months, the bridge will Фе capable of carrying the 
heaviest traffic. 1 suggested that the gradient on the Keswick 
approach should һауе been somewhat improved, but the 
County Council speeially required. that nothing should be 
done to this at present.” 


“E, C. W.” writes to the * Times" :—It is no doubt true that 
unprotected oak will decay in certain. circumstances, But 
cannot wood be rendered proof against worm, germ, or 
fire bv chemical treatment? 1 have sat under the beautiful 
open-timber roof of Holy Trinity Church, Worcester, a roof 
constructed. of English oak just 506 years ago, which still 
keeps out the wind and the rain. — It was lud by Prior 
Wulstan on the Guesten Hall of the monastery, and when 
that venerable building was demolished in 1862, was sound 
enough to be transferred to the church. Let us hope that 
the roof of Westminster Hall will never be disgraced with 
teak! 


Tue Metropolitan Water Board, at their meeting on the 
25th, decided to adopt a site for their new offices on their 
own land at New River Head, Rosebery Avenue. 


ON Wednesday night the Hammersmith Borough Council 
adopted ап amendment by which St. Peter's Square will be 
saved from the builders. 


— ———- 
COMPETITIONS. 


THe competition for the Devonport Municipal Buildings (to 
cost £95,000), has resulted as follows:—ist (premium of 
£350), Messrs, Ashley and Newman, 14, Gray's Inn Square ; 
second (premium £150), Messrs. Harris and Moodie, 8, New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn; third (premium £100), Messrs. 
Ralph Knott and Collins, Adelphi House Terrace. Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A., was the assessor. 


Messrs. GREENAWAY AND NEWBERRY, of Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, have been selected as architects for a new 
church at Coulsdon, in a limited competition. 


Ir appears that the Edinburgh new Government Buildings 
Competition is not likely to come off until early in next year. 


| 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NO. 106, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER. 


NEWTON AND YOUNGMAN, Architects. 

This building has just been completed from the designs 
and under’ the supervision of Messrs. Newton and 
Youngman, architects, Bournemouth, for Messrs. D. C. 
Edmonds and Sons, drapers, Winchester. Тһе elevation 
to the High Street has been executed with dark red sand- 
faced bricks and Bath stone-dressings. The new accom- 
modation provides a spacious and well-lighted shop, two 
large showrooms, two fitting rooms, a workroom, and office 
and packing-room on the ground floor. Тһе first floor com- 
priscs a large showroom extending the full width of the 
site, a fitting room and retiring room for ladies, as well as 
a commodious workroom over the rear portion of the 
premises. 

The contractor for the building was Mr. Samuel Salter, 
of Southsea. The shop fronts were designed and executed 
by Messrs. Griffiths Bros., Ltd., Christchurch, Hants. 
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DESIGNS FOR SIX COTTAGES AT LETCHWORTH 


Architect, 


The materials used for the elevations are rough hand- 
made red tiles for the roofs, with small hand-made bricks 
for chimneys; the walls are of roughcast with half timber 
of oak left rough and of varying thicknesses. 


К. Е. JOHNSTON, 


COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, LONDON, FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


ON July 24, his Majesty the King laid the foundation-stone 
of this building, which is being erected m the Strand and 
Aldwych, to contain the offices of the High Commissioner 
for the Commonwealth of Australia, and an exhibition hall 
tor the display of Australian. products. Accommodation is 
also provided for the offices of the Agents-General of the 
States who desire to be housed in the building, and the 
remaining offices and shops will be let. "Phe building will 
be externally of Portland stone, upon a base of trachyte, a 
greenish-grey stone, resembling granite, which is being 
worked and imported from Australia. The external sculp- 
ture and internal mural decorations are to be carried out 
by Australian sculptors and artists, including Mr. Bertram 
Mackennal, A.R.A. Australian marble is to be used inter- 
nally for the exhibition hall, and Australian woods for the 
hinishings апа wood-block floors. The principal rooms оп 
the first floor, accommodating the High Commissioner, will 
be panelled with Australian. black bean-wood. Тһе archi- 
tects are Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, LL.D., A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and A. G. К. Mackenzie, F.R.I.B.A., of т, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. Тһе contrac- 
tors for the foundations аге Messrs. Holloway Bros. 
(London), Ltd., апа the steelwork by Messrs. Redpath 
Brown and Co., Ltd. The water supply for the building 
will be obtained from an artesian boring, which has been 
carried down to a depth of 400 feet below the surface, where 
a plentiful supply of water has apparently been struck. This 
boring has been carried out by the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Duke and Oc kenden, Ltd., of London and Littlehampton. 


THE LATE OWEN DAVIS. 


MONGST the notable designers of and writers 

A on decorative art during the latter part of the 1oth 

century must be numbered the late Owen W. Davis. 

From an appreciative article in the "Cabinet Maker" we 
take the following :— 


The son of a painter, Mr. Owen Davis was born in Barn- 


staple in 1848, and educated at the Grammar School. At a 
very early age he showed distinct artistic talent, displaving 


prominent ability in design and decoration. He began his 
career bv serving his articles with Mr. Martin White, the 
architect, of Bideford. Encouraged by his success at carv- 
ing and designing, he came to London in 1861 and entered 
the drawing office of Mr. James Collings. Mr. Collings was 
well known in his dav as one of the pioneers of the revival 
in many branches of modern arts and crafts, and Mr. Owen 
Davis rendered him very valuable assistance in the produc- 
tion of his book on “Spanish Floral Design.” Though Mr. 
Davis, even as a youth, threw himself with great energy and 
enthusiasm into the new movement towards artistic revival 
which was fast superseding the dull early or mid-Victorian 
fashions, it was undoubtedly to Mr. Collings that he owed 
much of his subsequent success in design and practical 
craftsmanship. Shortly after this he became manager for 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt. assisting him in the design of тапу 


publie buildings, studving the while at South. Kensington 
and Hatherlev's. 
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His private work having by this. time considerably in. 
creased, he commenced in 1869 to work entirely on his own 
account, and from that ume began to produce work which 
may still be seen all over London as evidence of his ability, 
and uf which the influence will long be felt. As a designer 
of furniture and wall-paper and peneral interior decoration, 
including tapestry, art needlework, and stained-glass win. 
dows, his fame quickly spread. The Foreign Offices, 5t. 
Paul's Cathedral, and some of the City churches claimed his 
capacity for decorative work, and throughout many years he 
was emploved on several important works by such firms as 
Nosotti (Oxford. Street), Gallows, Jackson and Graham, 
Shoolbred’s, Dolman's, and many other prominent. houses. 
Amongst the work which gained him most reputation was 
that which he carried out at the Paris Exhibition, in 1873, 
the Philadelphian Exhibition in 1876, the Ротрепап devora- 
tions at the old Lyceum, the willow pattern plate at the 
Gaiety, Persian carpets tor the Empire, a great amount of 
the decoration of the old Egyptian. Hall, the board room 
(Pompeiian) at the Bank of England, and the interior work 
at many well known private mansions. His adaptation of the 
Pompeilan style ік among the finest work of that class ever 
seen іп this country. 

About thirty vears ago he collected many of his furniture 
and general designs and published them in а volume entitled 

“Art and Work” (Batsford), and he was also the author of 
the well-known work "Decorative Painting.” Не was a 
fairly constant contributor of drawings and articles to various 
technical journals, including “ The Cabinet Maker". and 
“The British Architect.” 

As a draughtsman and colourist he stood in the front rank, 
and he was, of course, well-known personally to most of the 
leading architects and designers of his day. Few designers 
have been more successtul than Mr. Owen Davis in the faith. 
Tul. reproduction of the Classic styles, whether Greek, 
Котап, Pompenan, or the early or late Renaissance ; in fact, 
he was equall at home in all the adaptations of the classical 
periods right down to the 18th century. 

There have been many artists and craftsmen, perhaps 
(including many of considerably less talent and genius), who 
have built up greater reputations and amassed more of this 
wor:d's goods than Mr. Owen Davis, but we can truly say 
that there have been few to whom the arts and crafts of this 
country owe more, and certainly very few who so ably exem- 
plify that studious application and keen devotion which hes 
always at the fount of a nation’s esthetic development. 


——————— 
THE R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION. 
special 


4 | НЕ final and examinations, qualifving [ог 
candidature as associate R.I.B.A., were held in 
London from June 19 to 27. Of the 96 candidates 

examined, 33 passed, and 63 were relegated to their studies. 

The passed candidates аге as follows :— 

Edward Adams, Carfax Chambers, Oxford ; 

Budden, “Strathyre.” Heswall, Cheshire ; 

Crowe, 35. Harlow Moor Drive. Harrogate ; Thomas Gordon 

Ellis, 8. St. Stephen's Crescent, Bayswater, W.; Henry 

Hubert Fraser, 7, Upper Montague Street, №. ; Eu 

Victor Godfrey, 26, Ingersoll Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Douglas Horley Griffin, 7. Esplanade, Waterloo, Liverpool ; 

Francis Grissell, 7. Aim Street, Adelphi ; Frederick Millett 

Hammond, 108, Arncliffe Terrace, Begram’s Lane, Brad. 

ford; Joseph Garnet Hands, 12a, Johnson Mansions, Queen's 

Club Gardens, West Kensington, W.; Bernard Robinson 

Hebblethwaite, 29, Hayne Road, Beckenham ; Натту Duncan 

Hendry, 102, Strathvre Avenue, Norbury, S.W.; Joseph 

Hill, 23. Parliament Hill, Hampstead. N.W.; George 

Alexander Кау, 16, Cavendish Road, Southsea, Hants. ; 

John Boyd Lawson, 68. Esmond Road, Bedford Park, №. ; 


Leonard Tinton, 93, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees; Francis 


Lionel Bailev 
Joseph John 
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Lorne, "Dunollie House,” Monkham's Drive, Woodford 
Green; Gilbert Marshall’ Mackenzie, 1, Victoria Street, 
S.W.; John Ewart March, Saleham, Clarence Road, Clap- 
ham Park, S.W.; Alfred Ernest Mayhew, 20, Gladsmuir 
Road, Whitehall Park, Highgate, N.; William Wilson 
Nimmo, 23, Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W.; Herbert 
Read Peerless, 37, Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W.; 
Aubrey Wyndham Phillips, 67, Gwydr Crescent, Swansea ; 
Claud Vincent Ponder, 42, Craven Street, Strand, W.C 
John Charles Rogers, 1, Cumberland Terrace, Llovd Square, 
W.C.; Tom ба ег Rushworth, “Тһе Farmhouse," Sheering, 
Harlow, Essex; Thomas Spencer, " Hawkhurst," 2s, Fitz. 
geral] Avenue, East Sheen, S.W. ; Robert Victor Sturgeon, 
21, Range Road, Whalley Range, Manchester; Thomas 
Smith Tai, 26, Holvoake Walk, Ealing; William Voelkel, 
29, Hazelwood Avenue, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Richard 
Walker, 10, Campden House Road, Campden Hill, W. 


———$— —-— 
A CHEAP COTTAGE. 


N experiment in cheap cottage building is being made 
at Merrow Common, near Guildford. Оп Saturdav 
Lord Midleton formally declared open, at a gathering 
arranged by the Rural Co-Partnership Housing and Land 
Council, a cottage which has been built by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, with the object of showing that it is possible for 
a landlord, who is willing not to reckon the cost of the land, 
to build a perfectly comfortable and sanitary cottage, with 
three bed-roums, a good parlour-kitchen, and a scullerv, at 
а cost of £150. А landlord, it is claimed, could afford to 
let such a cottage for 2s. 6d. a week, the tenant paying rates. 
The cottage is constructed of weather-boards fitted to a 
tumber frame, the interior being plastered. Тһе weather- 
boards have been used, not because they were cheaper than 
cement or brick, but because they are more weather-proof 
than most blocks or slabs, or than a thin brick wall. Тһе 
cottage has been built bv a firm of local builders, and not 
bv a builder who specialises in cheap construction. 

Mr. Strachev, having described his model cottage, said 
he was not satisfied. They would not really solve the hous- 
ing problem unless thev could obtain the £100 cottage. Не 
understood that such a cottage could be built with three bed- 
rooms, a good kitchen, and a scullery, and he made a sport- 
ing offer to allow any man who liked to do so to put up a 
modei тоо cottage on the land at Merrow Common. If the 
cottage would satisfactorily stand the test of wind and rain, 
and show that it was not a butterfly house, he would pur- 
chase it for the £100 expended, plus £10 for a year’s loss 
of interest on capital. 

Lord Midleton said he believed the future of this country, 
the attachment of Englishmen to it, and the general eleva- 
tion of the vounger generation were more to be achieved by 
good houses and healthy houses than апу other thing which 
a Government could do for the individual. He looked upon 
a тоо cottage as a fancy phantasm ; if such a house could 
be bui.t there would be an end to the housing problem.—The 


“Times.” 
ШАЙ дн 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 


A WoRD оғ CAUTION. 
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(The following letter appeared in the ‘‘Times.’’) 
4... article and leading article last Friday upon 
J this subject were of special interest to one whose 

- fortune it once was to spend many months, al] told, 
upon this intensely interesting building. But what you 
publish indicates curiously the extreme shortness of memory 
sometimes existing in such matters. 

In 1885-6 I was engaged—under the late 
R.A.—in examining 
dition of the fabric. 


J. L. Pearson, 

exhaustively into the history and con- 
I was within an ace of coming to 
! 


” 


grief in the historical explosion of 1885, having vacated 
by barely five minutes a scaffold upon which I was working 
and which was blown to pieces. The explosion not only 
swept clean the roof timbers, but blew the slates off a large 
part of the roof. As a consequence, the ugly purple Welsh 
slates were discarded and the present more harmonious ones 
substituted for them, although Mr. Pearson desired to revert 
to the ancient covering of lead. At the same time the dis- 
figuring dormers were, to the great gain of the building, 
suppressed. Mr. Pearson had not the advantage of a vast 
scaffold from the floor, but, on the other hand, he had 
daylight wherewith to examine the timbers, together with 
the interesting strengthening works Sir Charles Barry (if 
my memory serves me right) had devised to assist them 
when the Hall was incorporated in his then new Parliament 
buildings. Incidentally it may be recalled that if Barry 
had had his way the floor and the roof of Westminster Hall 
would have been materially lifted. It may be taken for 
granted that before Pearson reslated the roof he satisfied 
himself as to its structural soundness at that time. He 
established without doubt that it was of oak, and took 
occasion to explode publicly the chestnut myth. He also 
attributed the rich golden tone, referred to by . your con- 
tributor, to its probably true origin—the use of stain. 

It may be gathered that it was with some surprise I 
read in your columns that the roof had been comparatively 
uncared for since 1399, and that its condition is so serious 
as is now disclosed. I can vouch for it that there was no 
dry-rot (implying fungus or its effects) twenty-seven years 
ago, and that the worms had, at least four hundred years 
before that date, finished their inevitable meal upon the 
original sap-wood. Is it to be concluded that some fresh 
conditions have been set up since the days I refer to? If 
so they should be fullv investigated, because they must be 
of great interest. Or can one hazard the thought that oui 
experts of to-day sometimes perhaps allow themselves to 
be too easily scared by the cracks and fissures almost in- 
separable from great buildings whose weights are unequally 
distributed, or whose roofs employ a vast extent of timber, 
always moving under climatic changes? Far be it from 
me to deprecate caution and thoroughness in such matters, 
and H.M. Office of Works is to be commended for its 
lavish caution in this important case, as to which, for- 
tunately, the purse of the charitable is not concerned. But 
I have been too often the unwilling witness of large ex- 
penditure upon unnecessary restorations, reconstructions, or 
repairs of ancient Structures, in this country as well as 
abroad, owing to lack of judgment or experience, or the 
inability to devise skilful methods of sustenance instead of 
renewal—perhaps, sometimes, to a misplaced desire for 
newness or neatness. 

A word of caution, therefore, on the other side may not 
be out of place in these neurotic days in which we scem to 
be living. "There is but one safe creed in regard to such 
works. Everything done must be the most skilful, honest, 
and thorough that proved experience can dictate. Nothing 
is called for unessential in the interests of preservation and 
lasting stability. А hair crack which showed itself yester- 
day may have much more import than a comparatively large 
fissure two hundred years old but now Zt rest. Cases are 
not unknown where the former has resulted from unskilled 
efforts to repair the latter. 

There is one destructively new and unaccustomed Stress 
to which many of our ancient buildings are to-day sub. 
jected. It is the outcome of the sulphur-charged atmos- 
phere of our cities and manufacturing districts. Science 
is at last addressing itself to this problem. It is to be 
hoped the day is not far distant when our busy legislators 
can find time to deal effectually-with the question of smoke 
pollution ; whereby the public weal and our priceless records 
of past industry and art might benefit together. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. D. Саво. 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W., July r4. 
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Mr. Caroe's letter has been read with some surprise by those 
acquainted with the actual state of the roof of Westminster 
Hall, says the “Times.” In the article on the examination 
of the roof bv the Office of Works, which appeared in the 
“Times” of July 11, care was taken to avoid arousing un- 
necessary alarm in the public mind. It is obvious that it 
has caused Mr. Caroe no uneasiness. ‘The passages in 
his letter which have attracted most attention are those in 
which he confidently asserts that “there was no dry-rot (im- 
plving fungus or its effects)," when the roof was examined in 
1885-86, and that “the worms had at least 4oo years before 
that date finished their inevitable meal upon the original 
sap-wood" ; and those in which he throws out a thinly-veiled 
hint at “large expenditure upon unnecessary restorations, 
reconstructions, or repairs." 

Our representative has supplied us with a more particular 
description of what he saw when he was permitted to inspect 
the roof. He declares that it is inconceivable that the decav 
of some of the timber could have reached so advanced a 
state in 27 years. Some of the wall posts which he saw 
were seriously affected both with drv-rot and worm. In one 
case the post was entirelv hollowed out at the back from top 
to bottom, and he put the whole length of his arm into the 
cavity. ‘At the ‘back of some of the wall posts a sort of 
fungus running in layers with the grain has been found. It 
is a white substance like paper, fairly tough, and from one- 
sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch thick. Тһе virtue has 
completely gone out of the wood, leaving it drv like tinder. 
It crumbled in the hand. Тһе whole of the interior of one 
of the hammer-beams has been eaten away. Our representa- 
tive put his arm in the cavitv, but could find no end to it. 
The ends of one of the principal rafters which he examined, 
both those resting on the hammer-beam and those resting 
on the main collar-beam, have decayed. Іп one case the 
whole interior of the piece has been eaten away, leaving 
only an exterior shell. In some cases the principal rafters 
are decayed right at the heart; in others shall worm-eaten 
patches at the ends are the external evidence of large internal 
cavities. Some of the hammer-posts are also badly worm- 
eaten at the feet, and in one case half the original area of 
the wood is gone. Тһе same defect was apparent in the 
collar-beams. Wherever the roof has been repaired in earlier 
times, the new wood has been attacked by worm. It is clear, 
therefore, that the worms have not even yet finished their 
inevitable meal. Mr. Pearson prepared іп 1884 an exhaus- 
tive report on the history and condition of the fabric of 
Westminster Hall and the adjoining buildings. It was, at 
all events, exhaustive except in one respect, for, oddlv 
enough, there is no word in it about the condition of the 
roof. It seems, therefore, reasonable to assume that the roof 
was not critically examined at that date, perhaps because 
its real condition was then not even suspected. 

Mr. Caroe's reply to the above is as follows :—Sir,—I have 
just seen in the “Times” of to-day the comment upon my 
letter of a week ago. It was written expresselv to make good 
the omission by which the important work of recovering the 
roof in 1885 was overlooked by the writer of your previous 
interesting article. І also expressed, and still feel, surprise 
at the rapid deterioration, as now confirmed, of the roof since 
that date, when the work was examined, as I stated. Besides 
re-slating, new gutters and parapets were formed, and the 
ends of the main timbers exposed as. part of the process. I 
repeat that there was no drv-rot at that time, and my state. 
ment as to the worms was strictly accurate. Mr. Pearson in 
his exhaustive survey of the building made no report upon 
the roof because none was called for. І was fortunate in 
being in his confidence, and his son, Mr. Frank Pearson, 
has confirmed what I wrote. Besides desiring to cover the 
roof with lead, he wished to reinstate the ancient femerell, 
of which drawings exist, in place of Cottingham’s rather 
mean substitute. Ав to the present condition of the timbers, 
Y can offer no personal opinion. I have not asked for any 
)ppertunity of making an examination, and being apparently 
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regarded as a critic (although really only a seeker after 
facts of real interest), сап perhaps hardly now do so, inter- 
esting though a survey to-day would be after past experiences. 

May I add another word of caution in a different sense, 
which l am sure cannot be misconstrued 2 

The scaffold of 1885, meagre though it was, doubtless 
suggested and gave the opportunity for the bomb of those 
days. The voluminous and menacing scaffold now erected 
spells alarm in these wanton days of male and female unrest. 
In this matter, as an ardent lover of Westminster Hall, I con- 
Ісі myself a critic. The scaffold ought to have started at 
plate level, and been brought down to the floor, by a few iron 
supports only. But being there, we have a right to be told 
that all adequate precautions are being taken, including the 
presence of fire-hose and firemen, day and night. A single 
match might end for all time any difference of opinion as to 
the condition of the timbers. 


----%- 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF TOWN PLANNING. 


MONG the lecturers who are to speak at the Summer 
School of Town Planning, which is to be held under 
the auspices of the University of London at the 

Hampstead Garden Suburb from August 4 to 16, are Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens, who is lecturing on the * New Delhi"; Pro- 
fessor Adshead, of the Liverpool Universitv, the first pro- 
fessor of town plannfng in this country ; Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Е.К.І.В.А., architect of the Hampstead Garden Suburb; 
and other well-known authorities on this branch of profes. 
sional work. 

The great success which attended the Summer School of 
Town Planning, held at the Hampstead Garden Suburb last 
August, induced the committee to organise a second Summer 
School on the subject for this year. Тһе committee have 
been fortunate in securing the Earl of Lytton to act as 
president of the school. Тһе Earl of Lytton has taken 
special interest in this subject, and has had a large area 
of his estate at Kiet worth town-planned ; this is now being 
developed on garden suburb lines by Mr. С. L. Pepler, one 
of the lecturers at the Summer School. 

The questioi of town planning is developing so rapidly 
in this country that much rew experience will be available 
this year in the progress that has been made. Two schemes 
have already received the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for different parts of Birmingham, and full par- 
ticulars of these will be available for consideration and dis- 
cussion. Тһе very interesting and complete scheme which 
has been prepared for the Urban District Council of North- 
wood is now approaching completion, and only awaits the 
approval of the Local Government Board, so that the parti- 
culars of this valuable scheme will also be available, and 
Mr. Abbott, who has shown such a grasp of the legal side 
of the question, will be able to p'it before the students the 
difficulties and the experience that has been gained in develop- 
ing this scheme in a way that was not possible last year, 
when the proposals were in their early stages, and were 
necessarily confidential to a large degree. 

It is now beginning to be realised that the Town Planning 
Act will very greatly affect the lives of people, perhaps more 
than any other Act of modern times, and no one who is 
concerned, either as a citizen or as an official, with public 
affairs can afford to neglect this Act. It will affect 
the cost of peoples houses, the size of their gardens, the 
number and size of their plaving fields and parks, and there- 
fore the length of their lives and the health and happiness of 
their children. It will also affect the prosperity of the 
industries оп which their livelihood depends the distance 
they must travel to their work and their children to school, 
and many other aspects of their lives. 
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The Summer School will be held as it was last year, under 
the auspices of the London University. Several representa- 
tives appointed by the Board to promote the extension of 
University teaching are members of the committee, and they 
assist in drawing up the course to be followed. Ас first 
sight it may appear that a fortnight is a very short period 
within which to study a subject like town planning, but 
much can be done by concentration, and twenty-four care- 
fully-arranged lectures, given consecutively, and co-ordinated 
to bring all the different sides into view, really represent an 
amount of teaching which would not be exceeded in many 
University courses for a single subject, spread over a year. 
Also the fact must not be overlooked that these lectures will 
be listened to by a body of students, most of them already 
experienced in some branch of the subject, who will increase 
manyfold the value of the lectures by discussing them among 
themselves fronr different points of view, and bringing into 
the common stock much valuable personal experience. 

The syllabus of the course can be had on application to 
the secretary, Mr. J. S. Rathbone, The Institute, Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, London, N.W. 


А ve 
BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE.* 
By MARTIN Suaw Bniccs, A.R.I.B.A 


HERE are many glaring defects in architectural ter- 
minology, and often the origin of well-worn definitions 
is difficult to trace. In the present instance even the 

painful erudition of the Teuton brain has failed to elucidate 
a satisfactory explanation. А plausib!e, if only hypothetical, 
theory advanced by the present writer, may satisfv those who 
bave the imaginative faulty rather than the stricly sceptical 
mind. 

In the days when that delightful rogue and liar, Benvenuto 
Cellini, was varying his amorcus escapades with his mar- 
vellous achievements іп art, there came from the Mediter- 
ranean fisheries to his work-bench pearls of all shapes and 
sizes—some misshapen and useless. "These abortive pearls 
were known to the Portuguese fisher-folk by the name of 
barocca, but the term may have reached Portugal from 
Pheenicia, or from some Moorish source. At all events, it 
provided a convenient description for its purpose, and as 
workmen in the 16th century were guilty of slang, just as 
their successors are to-day, there is no harm in assuming 
that the nickname soon outgrew its first object, and gradu- 
ally came to be applied to any detail of artistic design which 
varied from conventional lines. Тһе hard lme which 
differentiates the architect of modern times from the gold- 
smith and the painter did not exist when one man possessed 
the qualifications of half-a-dozen, and Cellini, the gold- 
smith-sculptor, or Michelangelo, the sculptor-painter-archi- 
test-poet, are but the counterpart of our English Jacks-ot- 
all-trades—Inigo Jones, Wren, апа Vanbrugh. So may the 
goldsmith's nickname have penetrated to the architect's 
atelier in Rome. А more academic theory relegates the 
word to a purely literary origin, and connects it with Багоссо, 
implying a figure of syllogism, which draws conclusions from 
the absurd. In this regard it must not be forgotten that 
there was a close parallel between the Baroque movements 
in architecture and literature during the 17th century, the 
period which produced the Euphuists and the Precieux out- 
side Italy. | | 

Beginning then with an unfortunate title to mar 1ts repu- 
tation, this style of design has. gradually ceased to be credited 
with many of its greatest exploits, for among the uneducated 
in such matters the sole test has come to be limited to the 
extravagance of its ornamental features. This is generalis- 
ing to excess, and a critic cannot be too careful of his 


*Extracts from a Paper in the R.I.B.A. “ Journal.” 
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definitions, especially with a hostile public. The Baroque 
period in Italy may be broadly defined as the 17th century, 
although many of its earlier examples date back to 1580, or 


thereabouts, while others, notably the Fountain of 
Trevi (1735), are much later. Inspired by Michel- 
angelo anl his pupils, and fostered by the 
Counter-Reformation, it found its most striking ех- 


pression in Rome, spreading thence all over Italy, with a 
notable culmination in Turn, then the capital of those 
Piedmontese kings, who were destined to create United Italy. 
In other countries the movement found an already free style 
in architectural design, so that its predominant plea for a 
revolt against pedantry had less scope. Its chief examples 
out of Italy are thus due to the enterprise of the religious 
orders, the Jesuits and the 'Theatines, and are permeated 
with the spirit of Papal Rome. Throughout Europe it re- 
mained essentially Italian wherever its influence extended. 

The line separating Baroque art from Rococo is faintly 
marked and seldom understood. ‘The ink is barely dry on 
the plates of a new German publication, which includes both 
indiscriminately under the title of “ Deutscher Barock.” ‘That 
there is a distinction is now becoming recognised, Baroque 
being in its essence Italian and masculine, Rococo French 
and effeminate. The word Rocaille (equals rockwork) well 
describes the character of the fantastic decoration of the 
later style, always light, and never architectural. With this 
phase a student of Baroque architecture need not be seriously 
concerned. His hands are sufficiently occupied in disen- 
tangling himself from the maze of uncertainty and misunder- 
standing which at present seems to prevent any reasonably- 
constructive criticism of the period. 


II. 

No one conversant with the condition of Italy during the 
later years of the 16th century can fail to appreciate the 
peculiarly-favourable circumstances prevailing for the great 
change which took place in architectural design. With the 


` exception of Palladio and Michelangelo, few architects re- 


mained who had not lost the true spirit of the Renaissance 
altogether. That wonderful reformation of thought and of 
artistic expression based all its inspiration on the definite 
cult of beauty for beauty’s own sake, whether of form or 
of thought. It was the antithesis of the mystical spirit of 
medievalism, in this respect, that devotion to an unseen 
ideal counted so little, and worship of the visible counted so 
much. There was a warm and pulsating humanity in its 
literature, and its painting, which monastic genius always 
lacked, in spite of other great medieval qualities, апа 
appreciation of Classic culture, was not the mere craze for 
copyism which has frequently appeared as a revival in 
modern art history. Pedantry did not make its appearance in 
Italy until men began to systematise Classic architecture to 
a matter of tables and dimensions. And as the subtle 
change began to make itself felt, the genius of Palladio and 
Michelangelo rose superior to its insidious influence, so much 
so that in the opinion of many the Renaissance in architec- 
ture rose to its culmination in their buildings, where all that 
their predecessors had learned was assimilated in their great 
brains, and surpassed by their originality and vigour. 

These two men are of notable importance here, because, 
at a time when the tendency was to adopt conventional] forms 
unquestioningly, they dared to invent new methods and 
details for themselves. Palladio had received a training in 
architecture, and so naturally developed on accepted lines, 
but Michelangelo came to architecture an old man with a 
whole career of painting and sculpture behind him. His 
work is therefore bolder in conception than Palladio's, just 
because he had fewer conventional prejudices to forget, and 
though he aeither equalled nor touched the level of "the 
builder of. Vicenza," he probably was the chief originator of 
the Baroque style. It was not so much that Michelangelo 
introduced Baroque elements into his designs, though there 
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are isolated cases of this, as that he set the fashion of 
independent thought in architecture. From his death on- 
wards there is a long succession of pupils and followers, 
each striving after individual expression, according to his 
own lights, and producing work correspondingly great or 
grotesque. This conscious striving is the keynote to the 
whole Baroque movement. 
HI. 

Rome is as truly the centre of Baroque influence as it is 
the capital of Catholicism, and has been so since the days 
of Sixtus V., when the wild herdsmen of the Campagna 
had but lately ceased tọ pasture their flocks, among its 
Imperial ruins. Piranesi's wonderful drawings help us to 
realise how completely the relics of its ancient greatness 
were still concealed even when an awakening spirit of interest 
in the antique had sprung up among its citizens. In the 
17th century it must have been as much а Baroque city ах 
Svracuse or Lecce is to-day, an occasional medieval cam- 
panile rising at intervals among its later buildings. Michel- 
angelo's successors did not plunge into the new style with 
the recklessness that some critics have ascribed to them. 
There was the transition period which invariably precedes a 
change in architectural design, and many of its examples are 
far more admirab'e than those which follow. Giacomo 
Barozzi, commonly called Vignola (1507-73), and his pupil, 
Giacomo dell Porta (1541-1604), introduced many novel 
features into planning and detail. ‘Their two most. success: 
ful churches are the Gesu (1568. et seq.) and S. Luigi dei 
Francesi (1589), each with the prominent facade associated 
with the typical 17th-century church, but in the former case 
displaving a splendid breadth and dignity of treatment which 
was to become the pattern for all Jesuit churches in. Europe 
One can only regret that so fine a model produced so few 
worthy imitations. Della Porta's loggia on the garden front 
of the Farnese Palace тау be compared with Michelangelo s 
work to show the difference in detail and the general con 
tinuity of stvle in their building, but in the former's charm- 
ing Fontana dei Tartarughe (1585) can be seen all the best 
"side of that fully-developed Baroque fancy which was so soon 
to be adopted throughout Rome. Nearly contemporary with 
these architects were Lippi and Vasanzio, who designed the 
Villa Borghese and Villa Medici, respectively, апа Martino 
lunghi, whose Palazzo Borghese and Palazza Altemps are 
his principal works. Тһе early villas closely followed in 
the footsteps of Raphael, and are interesting as examples of 
the transition. 

Pietro Paolo Olivieri (1551-99), in his great Church of St. 
Andrea della Valle, opposite the Gesu, moved a step forward 
in the direction of dome construction, while adopting 
Vignola's plan almost line for line, and Flaminio Ponzio 
developed the grand manner in his Palazzo Rospigliosi and 
Palazzo Sciarra di Carbognaro. Undoubtedly the finest of 
the earlier Baroque domes is that of S. Carlo al Corso (1612). 
bv Onorio Lunghi, a son of Martino, mentioned above. 
There is a bold, restrained strength here which even in more 
famous instances has never been surpassed. The last of 
these architects of the transition were the two Fontanas, 
Domenico (1543-1607) and Giovanni (1546-1614), whose 
handiwork is so prominent in the great palaces of the Papacy 
—the Vatican, the Lateran, and the (Quirinal—as well as in 
some of the larger villas at Frascati, and in the well. known 
Church of SS. Trinita de’ Monti. Their buildings vary but 
little from the principles laid down by the later Romans of 
the Renaissance, but in much of the detail a new tendency 
is apparent. 

Among those who gave Baroque architecture its crowning 
and distinctive qualities, there is no question as to pre- 
eminence, for one architect has attained celebrity thereby 
even among his most bitter detractors. Giovanni Lorenzo 
Bernini (1599-1680), like Michelangelo and Inigo Jones. 
combined an extraordinary versatility with great energy, and. 
like them, too, was blessed with long life. He turned from 
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architecture. to. landscape or scene painting. to sculpture, 
or to jewellery—he wrote plays and sonnets, drew carica- 
tures, designed coaches and clothing, invented new fireworks 
or feminine fashions. But as architect and = scuiptor he 
became immortal. The colonnade in front of St. Peter's 
alone would have established his reputation, and his Scala 
Regia in the Vatican Palace adjoining is по less admirable. 
Numerous palaces must also be added to the list, and among 
churches 5. Andrea del Quirinale, interesting in being derived 
from the Pantheon. Sculpture, pure and simple, is hardly 
within our province here, but Bernini was par excellence 
the master of Baroque sculpture—the apotheosis of the 
living and sentient human body, What do concern us more 
Nearly are those of his works where sculpture and architec- 
ture cannot. be distinguished. apart—his fountains and his 
a'tar-pieves. Of these, the former have the greater artistic 
value, and constitute one of the pleasantest features of Rome 
in their endless variety and. charm, alwavs reminding the 
Northern visitor of the jov of running water in these sunny 
streets and—if he be discerning—of the wonderful appre- 
ciation of water by the Baroque architect. At times water 
was desecrated by some over-bearing Colossus, such as the 
Acqua Paola on the Janiculum hill, at other times it was 
harnessed to some absurd contrivance to annoy a spectator, 
but in the majority of cases it was enobled and glorified as 
the principal feature of garden or piazza. So do Bernini's 
fountains appeal to us to-day more forcibly than his muscular 
or sensuous angels perched on gorgeous altars, or their fly- 
ing brethren of the heavens on the Ponte S. Angelo. 

Nearly contemporary with Bernini was another great 
Baroque architect, Francesco. Borromini (1500-1067), who 
also had а large practice іп Rome. Almost. all of hi 
buildings are marked by his love of a curving line, whether 
in plan or elevation, and in most cases this foible led him 
astray. His worst, and some might say his most char- 
acteristic, design ік the strange Church of S. Carlo alle 
Quattro. Fontane (1640-77), one of those garish examp:es 
displaving the most objectionable features of the period. In 
other churches—S. Filippo Neri. S. Ivo, and S. Andrea delle 
Frate—in his new interior of the Lateran church, and te 
some extent in his work at the Villa Faleoniert, at Frascati, 
the same tendency is apparent, but in one remarkable ex- 
ception—S. Agnese, m the Piazza Navona (1645-50)—he 
suddenly becomes great and dignified, in spite of his pre- 
dilection for the curve at all costs. 

Among other names familiar to students of this period 
should be mentioned that of Carlo Maderna (1556-1629), 
whose prominence arises from his having lengthened the nave 
of St. Peter's and from his familar west front to that 
church. But it still. remains undecided whether Maderna 
was responsible for the error which has for ever ruined 
the effect of Michelangelo's dome, or whether he was simply 
obeying the dictates of a vulgar plutocrat in clerical robes. 
His other work, at all events, betrays less of this objection- 
able lack of taste. 

The Baroque period in Rome closed with an Indian summer 
in the 18th century, when some of its greatest monuments 
were erected. Alessandro Specchi's Spanish Steps (1721-5). 
in the Piazza di Spagna, and Alessandro Galilei’s vast 
facade at the Lateran (1734) are noteworthy, and are familiar 
to all visitors to Rome, but Niccolo Salv's Fountain of 
Trevi (1735-62) and Ferdinando Fuga’s west front of S. 
Maria Maggiore (1750) may be regarded as the culminating 
masterpieces of the period. The late date mav be explained 
bv the fact that Rococo influence hardly penetrated this 
essentially Baroque city, the facade of S. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme (1744) being an isolated example. 

In Venice the deep-rooted tradition of Sansovino and 
Sammichele found its later counterpart in the work of 
Baldassare Longhena (1604-82), perhaps the most consistently 
successful architect of his dav, whose three finest buildings 
—the Salute Chutch (1631-82). and the Pesaro (1679) and 
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Rezzonico (1650) palaces—lie on the immortal highway of 
the Grand Canal. ‘This superb setting has enabled his 
masterpieces to be judged in the unaltered situations for 
which they are so obviously designed, and has served to 
divert from them the merciless abuse usually accorded to all 
architecture Gt the period. In Venice aud in the adjacent 
lagoon towns exist numerous smaller Baroque examples, the 
way to Padua being lined with a rich cordon of palaces of 
the Venetian nobility. Genoa had a great master of her 
own in Galeazzo Alessi (1512-70), who stands in relation to 
the movement very much as does Michelangelo, in that he 
pointed the way without actually venturing far along it him- 
self, though his Porta di Molo partakes of Baroque char- 
acteristics, One of his contemporaries, Giovanni Battista 
Castello (1576), a painter by training, was designing a series 
vf palaces noteworthy fur richly-modelled ornament as Alessi s 
were for bold and masterly design, and a combination of 
these two features inspired the huge palaces built by Rocco 
Lurago (1590) and Bartolommeo Bianco (1654). іп these 
great buildings, notably the Municipio (1566), the Palazzo 
Balbi (1609). the Palazzo Durazzo Pallavicini (1620), and 
the Universita (1623), is exhibited. the finest type of the 
Italian town mansion of any period, with the exception of 
the Palazzo Farnese at Rome. In their villas at Sampier- 
darena and,at S. Francesco d'Albaro, too, the Genoese 
evolved a more refined. and restrained type than can be found 
on the Alban Hills. 

In Milan, and especially іп Turin, а prosperous nobility 
accepted Baroque architecture with open arms, the latter 
city presenting a whole museum of the period, with at least 
one memorable example in the Superga votive church some 
miles outside the city, built in 1717-31, from the designs of 
Filippo Juvara, most famous of the Piedmontese architects. 

In Southern Italy the Baroque movement spread the more 
rapidly, because the Renaissance had never really penetrated 
its mountain-bound fastnesses. Naples is full of examples, 
most of them barely attractive, and may be said to have a 
preponderance of Baroque architecture іп her squalid and 
motley streets. АП down the shores of the Adriatice—in 
Ancona and Foggia and Bari—all over the rough hills and 
littoral of Sicily, palaces, churches, and fountains of the 
17th century abound. Palermo, Messina, Catania, each 
boasts a long list, and across the sea, іп Malta, the same 
influence тау be traced. The rule of Spanish grandees 
during the period is not without importance, for from thc 
outset Spanish taste was naturally sympathetic to such 
tendencies. But Southern Italy possesses a special interest, 
in that Baroque architecture there appears perhaps to its 
greatest advantage. Against the hard, clear blue of the 
southern sky, reflected in the deeper tints of the Adriatic 
or Mediterranean seas, and surrounded by a picturesque, 
uncivilised people, its vagaries become less apparent, and 
its originality assumes an added charm. The deep shadows 
of its bold arches, the rich decoration of its facades, the 
delicate. ironwork of its windows, all these seem specially 
suited to а semi-tropical land. Апа here in Lecce or 
Svracuse, where it is easiest to study and appreciate Baroque, 
the examples we find are seldom the great churches and 
monumental palaces of Rome or Turin, but for the most 
part smaller buildings in narrow, sunlit streets, built by 
provincial nobility and merchant burghers for worship ог 
for habitation. Hete in the blazing glare of a southern sun, 
among the gay tints and bustle of a remote Italian market 
town, may we best understand the meaning and attraction 
of this seldom understood style 

The strongest point in favour of Baroque architecture as 
a whole is a certain inherent breadth and splendour of con- 
ception which, wherever it is found, seems to indicate its 
double origin in the traditions of Imperial Rome and in the 
greatness of the Catholic Church. The most famous build- 
ings of the Renaissance are isolated palaces and churches 
scattered in crowded streets or on lonely hillsides, with but 
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little regard to surroundings. The Baroque architect, on the 
other hand, appreciated the possibilities of a site, and placed 
his greatest works with consummate skill. The masterly 
grouping of Kloster Melk or of the Salute 1s wonderful, - as 
are the perfect lines of S. Мапа della Pace іп Rome. 
Finally, m venturing to criticise this long period of historical 
architecture, the architect must not forget its contemporary 
setting—the sumptuous, heavy furniture, the glittering can- 
delabra, the wealthy cardinais, with their gorgeous retinues m 
an age of dazzling pomp. 15 it to be wondered at that we, 
with our sombre garments, our anemic over-civilisation, and 
our electric trams, feel a sense of something inappropriate 
in the milieu of а Baroque city? Realising this only, we 
шау attain a clearer understanding of its architecture. 


w 
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KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


“THEIR Majesties drove through South London on Satur- 
dav, and inaugurated, by a Royal visit, the magnificent 
new King’s College Hospital. Kings College 

Hospital is the first of the large general hospitals to move 

from its o.d centre of activity in central ‘London to one ot 

the crowded outer areas, where the modern growth of popula- 
tion, especially of the working class, affords ample scope for 
ministering to the wants of the sick poor. With the con- 
struction of Kingsway and Aldwych, and the removal of the 
old slum areas which festered around Clare Market, the area 
formerly served by the hospital in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


where it stood for over 70 years, became practi- 
cally depopulated of the class most in need of 
charitable medical treatment. Where it now stands on 


Denmark Hill, it will extend its aid among a dense working- 
class community numbering more than a million, who formerly 
were obliged to go long distances for treatment at Guy's or 
St. Thomas's. ‘Though it is thus advantageously situated for 
those whom it is intended to benetit, the hospital itself stands 
in most healthy surroundings, on rising ground, overlooking 
the charming open space known as Ruskin Park, which 
provides an ample supply of health-giving fresh air. This 
hne site, which covers twelve acres, was the munificent gift 
of Mr. W. F. D. Smith, chairman of the hospital. It has a 
total length of 1,000 feet and a depth of оо feet. 

The great institution opened by the King on Saturday 
will contain боо beds. Тһе funds already raised for the 
removal amount to about 4,370,000. but the large sum of 
4,150,000 is still required before the buildings are fully 
comp:eted and equipped in that degree of perfection—from 
the scientific and every other. point. of  view—which 
characterises all that has been done. Тһе general character 
of the architecture is English Renaissance, and in the in- 
terior construction the architect, ғат. William A. Pite, has 
contrived to make wonderfully few esthetic sacrifices, con- 
sidering the utilitarian limitations necessarily placed upon 
the designer of a hospital. The materials employed are for 
the most part yellow bricks, with red dressings and Portland 
stone. There is a тат corridor, nearly goo feet long. 
running the whole length of the hospital, and linking up 
every part of и. There will, in all, be eight ward blocks, 
five of which are already built. The administration block, 
which has a handsome frontage to Bessemer Road, is named 
the W. H. Smith Memorial Building, and a mural bronze in 
the vestibule commemorates the long connection of that 
statesman with the hosptal, whose chairman he was for manv 
vears. Another noteworthy feature is the chapel, with seat- 
ing for 250, to which the organ, pulpit, and stained-glass 
windows have been transferred from the chapel of the old 
hospital. The bathing department provides for the treat- 
ment of patients with various medical baths. The provision 
for out-patients is extremely well deigned. On each side of 
the waiting hall—which, by the way, has a permanent refresh- 
ment buffet in the centre—are corridors giving access on one 
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side to surgical and ophthalmic consulting rooms, and on 
the other to the children's department, the medical consult- 
ing rooms, and the throat and ear department. Above the 
latter is the dental department. Тһе whole is so arranged 
that patients, when they have seen the doctor, do not need 
to return to the waiting hall again. The foundation-stone of 
the new hospital was laid by King Edward VIL. in July, 
1909. Тһе building will be open for the reception of 
patients оп October 1. 

Amongst those presented to their Majesties were Mr. Pite, 
the architect, and Mr. Dicksee, the contractor, who accom. 
panied them round the buildings, describing the various 
details. A considerable time was spent in the power sta- 
tion, where steam-heating for the whole building is generated 
in the boiler house, and electric power is generated in the 
engine-room. There are also a destructor and а refrigerat- 
ing and cold sforage department. Here their Majesties saw 
the manufacture of ice in operation, and one of the Diesel 
oil engines used in generating electricity was set in motion. 
The ice-making plant has a capacity equivalent to the manu- 
facture of ten tons of ice per day.—* Morning Post.” 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HE arrangements for the opening of the new University 
School of Architecture, at University College, are 
approaching completion. “Fhe following will be the 

staff of the new school:—Architecture: Е. M. Simpson, 
F.R.IJB. A., Professor and Director of the school; R. Elsey 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Professor (formerly of King’s College) ; 
J. J. Bumet, A. R. S. A., LL.D., F.R.I. B. A., Special Visitor 
for Academic Design Class; Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Edward Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Special Visitors 
for Evening Design Class; Leslie Wilkinson, A.R.I.B.A,, 
Assistant Professor; апа Arthur Stratton, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A., Lecturer (formerly of King s College). Engineering: 
J. D. Cormack, D.Sc., M.Inst., M.E., Professor, and E. 
Sprague, A.M.Inst.,C.E., Assistant. Painting and Sculp- 
ture: Fredk. Brown, Slade Professor; H. Tonks, Assistant 
Professor; W. W. Russell, Assistant; and Havard Thomas, 
Teacher of Sculpture. Archeology: E. A. Gardner, 
Litt.D., Yates Professor. Hvgiene and Sanitation: H. R. 


Kenwood, M.B., D.P.H., F.R.S.E., Professor, and J. 
Sherwood New, M.B., B.S., D.P.H., Assistant and Lecturer, 
and the professors and lecturers in general subjects in the 
facultv of arts. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 
THe new butdings of the Hospital for Epilepsy and 
Paralysis, Maida Vale, which were opened by Princess 
l.ouise last week, provide for 7o patients and 26 staff, the 
total accommodation being contained in five floors. Тһе 
basement tloor contains kitchen, offices, boiler-house, electric 
motor transformer room, nurses’ dining hall, servants’ hall, 
linen and store rooms. Тһе main entrance is in the centre 
of the completed building on the ground floor, which contains 
the board room, clerk s office, resident medical officer's suite 
of rooms, matron's rooms, and to the north the pathological 
laboratory and the out- patient department, consisting of wait- 
ing halls, consulting and examination rooms and dispensary, 
the whole out.patients department. being'separated from the 
rest of the hospital by an open-air corridor. Тһе mortuary 
and post-mortem room stand completely detached at the back 
of the site. The first and second floors are identical. Each 
contains three general wards for eight patients and two cots, 
and seven single-bed wards, a large day room, ward kitchen, 
bath ‘rooms, and two sets of sanitary. offices. А large 
baleony, on which beds and couches can be wheeled, is 
formed in front of the small wards, and is also accessible 
from the two large wards in the front of the building. The 
top floor is divided into rooms for the nursing and domestic 
staffs (there being 13 single-bed rooms for matron, sisters, and 
nurses, and eight for maids), and the operation suite. This 
comprises the theatre, anzthetizing, sterilising, and surgeons’ 
rooms. ‘There is an hydraulic lift (of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate а bed), available from the basement to the top 
floor. Special features of the hospital are its accommodation 
for rest-cure patients (there being r4 single-bed wards for 
such patients, who are free or paving), and its school of 
massage and electrical treatment, (о which the nurses are 
admitted free, and others on payment of small fees. There 
are two visiting masseurs and two visiting masseuses. The 
cost of the building has been about £35,000. Тһе archi. 
tect is Mr. Keith D. Young, F.R.I.B.A., and the builders 
for the completing wing just added were Messrs. J. W. 


Falkner and Son. 


THE Polesworth Electric Theatre is being supplied with 
Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and. special inlet 
ventilators, by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., 
of Failsworth. Manchester. 

UNDER the direction of Mr. А. F. Scott, F.S.I., architect, 
Norwich, Boyle's latest patent ‘‘Air-Pump”’ ventilators have 
been applied at the P. M. Church, Attleborough, and 
P. M. Church, Ludham. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART TEACHING. 


HE whole question of schools of art teaching in this 
country is one which undoubtedly needs very serious 
consideration, and it must be worth while to discover 

whether the methods of teaching of students and of training 
those who are to teach cannot be modified and improved 
upon. We are told that the level of the arts, especially in 
connection with manufactures has been steadily raised in the 
last twenty years, and that a large number of students trained 
in the schools of art are able to earn a livelihood as the result 
of that training. 
Two reasons are given by Mr. Alexander Millar for the 
failure of schools of art. One is the lack of co- operation 
with practical men in the work of the students' designing. 
The other, the tendency towards training of craftsmen, with 
à corresponding discouragement of mere designers. It is 
always difficult to generalise safely or wisely, but it is obvious 
that whilst there have been some very good results from 
schools of,art, there has been a very low proportion of good 
result in comparison to the efforts bestowed on the school of 
art system. It is probable that in the case of many of the 
best designs apparently emanating from the sc hools of art, 
the work has really often represented the expert work of 
students in the manufacturer’s offices, which has been passed 
through as the result of school of art teaching. We imagine 
it is so with the design of architecture. Much of the archi. 
tectural work which is passed through the schools of art 
seems as though it should be credited to other sources. - We 
do occasionally see the influence of those architects who visit 
the schools of art in the designs, but there is no definite and 
general educational influence in this respect for which we 
think schools of art can take credit. It is probably in rela- 
tion to the training of teachers that the most urgent reform 
is needed. We betieve this consists chiefly in a fuller realisa- 
tion of what can be taught and what can ло! be taught. The 
really successful function of the teacher consists in the en- 
couragement of some existing instinct or quality in the 
student and its guidance into "right paths. If there exists 
already no latent spark or instinct which mav be developed 
and encouraged, no amount of patient and plodding industry 
will ever result in true artistic work. Апа it 15 because we 
see in so тапу of the students’ designs at our schools of art 
no evidence of anything better thaf@ patient toil or clever 
copying of others’ doings that we feel there must be some- 
thing wrong in a system which goes on with such poor results. 
It certainly seems to us, as year after year we note the work 
at the annual exhibition of schools of art, that there 1% 
little read art apparent, though no опе тау doubt the evidence 
of widelv-spread energy and praiseworthy patience. 
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Mr. WILLIAM JAMES Тномлв, the Rhondda coalowner, who 
recently offered 12,000 guineas towards the erection of a 
medical school at Cardiff in connection with the South 
Wales University, has now announced his intention to bear 
all the cost of erection and equipment. The school will be 
one of the finest in the kingdom, and from an architectural 
point of view will eclipse anything in Cardiff. А site has 
been secured in Newport Road. 


did not record a conviction. 
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NOTES. 
HOUGH no general plan for the improvement 
of London is in existence, aud though апу 


attempt towards the preparation of one receives 
either scant encouragement or strong — opposition, 


London 15 being altered at a very rapid rate, and to an 
enormous extent, at the behest of commercial enterprise. 
How is it that the public and the authorities cannot realise 
this, and squarely face the urgent necessity for dealing with 
the future of London in a comprehensive wav? It is only 
now and them, at considerable intervals, that great changes in 
certain parts of London become inevitable, but hardly а 
month goes by without one or more great and important 
change in. parts of London coming into the region of active 
politics. We now read as follows:—"It is said to be in 
contemplation, at a probable expense of /,200,000, to effect 
ап important street improvement in the neighbourhood of 
the London Central Markets bv the demolition of the ancient 
and historic buildings known as Cloth Fair, and the widening 
of Long Lane to бо feet. Тһе business of the markets 1s so 
rapidly increasing that outside additions in the way of cold 
storage facilites and other extensions are indispensable. It 
is expected that the large cost of the improvement, towards 
which the London County Council will be asked to contribute, 
will be recouped bv the increased assessments of the new 
buildings which will be erected on the site of the old-fashioned 
and picturesque dwellings that have plaved so interesting a 
part in the past history of the City. Back Passage, East 
Pa:sage, and Back Court, all clustering about the Church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, we understand to be involved." 
The only consoling item about all this is that “по definite 
steps have vet been taken." Here is a subject for the urgent 
consideration of the London Society, so that something more 
than the /east possible improvement may be obtained. 


THE uncertainty which exists in the public mind as to the 
regulations imposed by the authorities was illustrated by a 
case at the Greenwich Police Court on August rst, when a firm 
Was sued for erecting a building behind a house at Brockley 
without giving notice, as required bv the Building Act. It 
was made clear that this small building, 12 ft. bv ọ ft., was 
intended to be used for sleeping in, and Was furnished with 
two beds, and the magistrate was impelled with reluctance 
to state that notice ought to have been given, though he 
He asked the district survevor, 
if a garden house bought at the stores 
came under the Act. Mr. Greig thought so. Then it 
appeared the magistrate was himself guilty. The . building 
in question was only intended for temporary occupation in a 
case of illness. 


Mr. Baxter Greig, 


THE following appeared in “Тһе Times’ apropos of the 
Westminster Hall roof:— In his last letter, Mr. Caroe 
points out that so long as the present extensive fir wood 
scaffolding is beneath the roof it is in considerable danger 
of being destroyed by fire. Old oak is very inflammable, 
but teak is practically fireproof. Teak also possesses a 
further advantage. Oak and iron are mutually destructive, 
but there ts some peculiar resin in teak that perfectly pre- 
serves any iron which is in contact with it. This is a matter 
of very considerable importance, because the timbers should 
be bolted and strapped together with iron. An unlimited 
supply of perfectly seasoned teak, of any size and any 
length, is obtainable. This is not the case with English 
oak, for while a number of oak trees can be procured which 
have been felled for twenty years, so soon as these are 
squared and cut to the desired sizes the pieces required 
will shrink and twist and split in various ways when fixed 
in the roof. I trust, therefore, that teak and not oak will 
be employed in the contemplated necessary restoration of 
‘the roof of Westminster Hall.—Yours, EDWIN DURNING- 
LAWRENCE, 13, Carlton House Terrace, July 26. 
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ARCHITECTURAL students will not have failed to note the 
extract from M. Louvet's book on architecture, in the 
“А. A. Journal," as follows: —" M. Louvet points out that 
the great quality which distinguishes the architect from the 
builder or decorator is the ‘quality of composition.’ In the 
opinion of the author this quality cannot be taught; he savs: 
“То be able to compose well it is first of all necessary to 
have the reasoning faculty, to be sufficiently gifted, and, 
above all, to have had much practice; опе “тау have а 
natural ability in composition, but one does not become а 
real composer, skilful in the solution of the verv varied 
problems which occur, save by long practice during the vears 
of studv, and constantly in after life: here (in a school) the 
professor can only act as tutor, his experience should rectify 
errors without hampering the development of the student's 
personality.’ Similarly, іп speaking of decoration, the 
author says it is impossible to teach this, all that can be 
done is to direct the student's abilitv in the right wav." 


THE Court of Appeal last week gave judgment in the Lums- 
den case, which raises an important question concerning 
increment duty. Мг. Lumsden was asked to рау £25 duty 
on an alleged increment of £125 in connection with the sale 
of a grocer's shop at Forest Hill. He appealed, contending 
that there was no increment, and that the official figure was 
the result of an artificial calculation, which ignored the 
actual selling price. The referee upheld Mr. Lumsden, but 
Mr. Justice Horridge, to whom the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue appealed, decided against him. The Court of 
Appeal, bv a majority of two to one, also decided against 
Mr. Lumsden. Тһе Master of the Rolls, in supporting the 
decision of Mr. Justice Horridge, admitted that the construc- 
tion to which he was driven had the effect of taxing builders' 
| profits, but it was not fer him to consider the policy of the Act. 
Не had onlv to construe the language used by Parliament, 
and on the question of construction he agreed with Mr. Justice 
Horridge. Lord Justice Swinfen Eady, however, thought 
that the appeal should have been allowed. ‘The special case 
stated by the referee said that there was no variation in the 
full site value between April, 1909, when the original valua- 
tion was made, and on the occasion of the sale in 1910 on 
which increment duty was charged. That being so, there 
was and could be no real difference between present and 
past site value, and the object of the Act was to tax that 
difference. Не could find no justification in the Act for the 
contention that whenever a price realised was greater than 
would have been expected, the whole of the excess was to be 
deemed to be increment in site value, and that would be the 
method of assessment contended for by the Crown. 


А SMALL апа beautiful country church in East Anglia 
recently applied for the societv's aid towards repairing the 
roof, and a grant was promised, savs the “Church Builder.” 
We now learn that the work has been completed, but xot in 
accordance with the plans approved bv the societv, and with- 
out the co-operation of the architect who drew those plans ; 
and in such a wav as to make those who know fear for the 
permanence of the roof. Тһе society will therefore not pav 
the grant voted, as it is concerned to see that monev sub. 
scribed to its funds is spent to the best advantage. 


Mr. C. Е. А. Voysey, whose work we have so often 
published, has removed to то, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
W.C. Telephone No.: Holbom 1484. 


фе 


WE are glad to hear that а half-timbered manor house, within 
a short distance of London—at Southall, in Middlesex, in 
fact—is about to be acquired by the local authorities, and 
converted into a local museum. Тһе house is a fine speci- 
men of Jacobean work, and was for many years the seat of 
the Awsiter family 
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PARTRISHOW, ST. ISHOW.* 

Among the very small churches of these islands there are 
few, if anv, more favoured in charm of situation, in richness 
of possession in fulness of survival than the church of St. 
Ishow. It lies over 1,000 feet high upon the southern slope 
of the Black Mountain, dominated by Gader-Fawr (2,600 
feet). The site is a shelf cut in the flank of Partrishow 
Mountain, a spur of Gader. It can be approached from 
Abergavenny—some seven miles—or from Crickhowell—some 
five miles. А walk up from the Globe Inn at the bottom of 
the valley, down which flows the Grwyne-Fawr River, will 
well repay the miid exertion. As we pass up to the church 
just before the last ascent, we cross a fern-clad dingle, down 
which flows the “Nant Mair,” or Mary's Brook. Close by 
is a holy well, *1fvnon Ishow," where the saint is said to 
have had his cell, and to have suffered martvrdom. It 1s a 
spot whose restful beautv alone inspires reverence. Іп the 
enclosure of the crvstal spring are rude little niches, which, 
no doubt, once held their sacred images or relics. 

We reach the church from the west up a steep incline, and 
pass, under a larch copse, a little stone stable, where the 
farmers tetnered their Sunday mounts, and which has been 
very sensibly maintained. Antiquary ог nature-lover must 
here be weil satisfied. The platform on which the fabric 
rests spreads out as a rampart on the hill-side, affording a 
wide prospect to east and south over bleak hill and wooded 
dale, whence rises the sound of тапу waters. Тһе twin 
church restles into the hillside on our left, dominated Бу its 
perfect 14th century double bellcot, with ancient cross com- 
plete. And as though to recognise the outlook over England 
the old builders constructed along the south wallbase a stone 
bench, and placed in front a preaching cross, provided with 
a wooden lectern, whose stump can be seen. Here, no 
doubt, at the church festivals, when under fair skies the little 
church was overcrowded, the Word was preached. Around this 
centre, on the sunny side also, were the faithful laid to rest. 
It is made ground, of course, thrown out from the hillside, 
and the dead lie close up to the southern wall. Bones were 
found under the walls of the western chapel, telling the 
story, confirmed by other evidences, that this, long thought 
the earlier is, although dating from the 13th century, a later 
addition to the fabric. Llantwit Major has three axia! 
churches conjoined, the little St. Ishow but two, whose archi- 
tectural history we may now examine. 

The nave in its main walls is the earliest part of the 
structure, although none of the original architectural features 
remain. The font alone, dating from the close of the rtth 
century, tells the story of an early building. ^ Caretu! 
scrutiny reveals that the western chapel and the porch are 
built against the nave, which satisfactorily establishes their 
later erection. But no architectural feature of the nave, ex. 
cept the bellcot, is earlier than the 15th century, whereas 
those of the western chapel and the porch are considerably 
earier. There is little doubt that the main walls of the 
nave belong to the Romanesque period. 

As regards the western chapel, its features consist of a 
13th-century short lancet in the west wall, which is original. 
and an early r4th-centurv door and window in the south 
wall. Тһе roof is an original one of the 14th century. It 
would thus appear that some early destruction, probably due 
to its partial erection upon made ground, must have caused 
havoc with the r3th-centurv building after a short existence, 
and it was again reinstated with a virtually new south wall 
and roof as we see it. In the 15th century a niche has been 
inserted in the old west wall of the nave, and a square, iron- 
barred opening over the altar, to enable the priest officiating 
in the chapel to command the rood. No doubt this work 
belongs to the date of the rood screen. 


*We are indebted to the Editor of the “Church Builder” for this 
interesting description and the illustrations of work done at this 
delightful little mountain church. 
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The stone altar is one of three still iz situ in the church. 
Тһе altar slab bears the five wounds as usual, but also a sixth 
cross not often met with. Тһе niche once, doubtless, con- 
tained the image of the saint to whom this chapel was dedi. 
cated—the Virgin—we may surmise. The opening to the 
eastern church is shown blocked up upon the drawing made 
a few years ago. It now is complete with its iron grille, 
determined from the mortices found in the stone. 

Passing to the nave proper, the south door, which is placed 
well west of the centre of the wall, belongs to the four-centred 
type of the 15th century. Ав already said, the porch is of 
the r4th century, and is butted against the nave wall, the 
plinth of which runs past the porch walls. The Holy Water 
stoup and arch over it are themselves insertions, earlier than 
the porch itself, and may well be fragments from the remains 
of the western church, used up when that was reinstated in 
the 14th century. The south windows of the nave are both 
late introductions, but not of the same date, the west window 
being probably Elizabethan, or later. We are led to the con- 
clusion that the nave underwent a complete transformation, 
in the main, at the time the magnificent rood screen. was intro- 
duced. Тһе present ceiling—oak-ribbed, plaster-filled— 
belongs to that date, but it appears never to have been com- 
pleted, for the cornice was designed to be enriched with 
battlements which have never been cut. The roof is a fine 
piece of solid construction of heavy oak, covered with local 
stone tiles. Its condition 15 remarkable, the wood used 
having been almost entirely free from sap. Тһе rcod screen 
is later than the chancel arch, as is indicated bv the wav 
the former is fitted to the latter, but there cannot be a great 
difference in date. The rcod staircase is, of course, coeval 
with the screen. | | 

The present chancel is probably of. Elizabethan date, and 
take; the place of an earlier and narrower one, the junctions 
of which, with the jambs of the chancel arch, are plainly 
visible. The present east window belongs probably to the 
earlier chancel, being re-used bv the builders of the later 
one. ‘This is further borne out by a piece of ancient window 
head of the same pattern existing in the churchyard, suggest- 
ing that there were either two windows of the kind, or more 
likely that this one had originally three lights. Тһе square- 
headed windows and the door in the south chancel wall 

_bespeak their po;t-Reformation origin. Тһе altar rails are 
probably coeval with the chancel. 

Of the fittings, the font for its antiquity and the rood screen 
for its perfection, merit our chief attention. Inscribed 
Saxon fonts are not too frequent,, but such inscriptions, as in 
this case, generally use the direct personal pronoun. Rudelv 
cut round the margin we read—“ Menhir me facit i tepore 
Genillin"—* Menhir made me in the time of Genillin.” 
Genillin was Lord ‘of Ystr adyw just before the Conquest. 
His seat was at the Castle of. Tretower, still extant, near 
Crickhowel, in the hundred of which is Partrishow. The 
book of Llandaff tells us that Hereward, Bishop of that See 
1055-1103, consecrated Merthyr Issiu—Ishow the Martyr— 
and we thus fix the date of the font as between 1055 and 
1066. | 

The rood screen has few rivals of its kind for perfection 
of finish and workmanship. And it possesses the peculiarity 
that it has never been decorated. The wood is thus clean 
from the tool, and constant exposure to the damp mountain 
air has produced that charm of silvery surface not to be 
imitated bv art. The chancel side of the screen was filled 
in above with solid framing, probably with small openings, 
allowing the high altar to be seen from the platform. Upon 
this framing the rood and attendant figures would be fixed. 

One instinctively thinks of Llantony Abbey, five miles away 
over the hills, as having some association with work carried 
to such a point of perfection in so remote a spot. It has 
surprised many visitors; and seemingly among them, some 
Americans, who not long ago expressed their respect bv 
possessing themselves of a piece of the beautiful running 
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ornament of the cornice! Оп the capping of the traceried 
gallery аге a row of sockets, probably for candles. | 

The screen must have been taken down at some late 
period. Тһе traceries above and below the gallery had been 
mixed up, and some of them inverted. Тһе two stone altars 
fortunatelv, were never disturbed. 

Two sets of plans still exist, a third is believed to do 50, 
wherein eminent architects have essayed—on paper only— 
the task of reducing the building to the orthodox model of 
Victorian smugness. Windows were to be pierced through 
the blank north wall, even an archway was suggested to cort- 
nect the western chapel to the nave. This was not abashed 
by the proposed banishment of the stone altar of the chapel 
and its presiding niche. We have been spared these ruthless 
changes for reasans already stated. Тһе fabric, set upmght 
and strengthened, remains to us almost as it emerged from 
the Middle Ages, bereft of many of its glories, no doubt, but , 
retaining its atmosphere of peaceful devotion to its past. 

The works of repair were initiated and rendered possible 
by the liberality of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, who 
provided one-half the cost and saved, when it was just on 
the point of dissolution, this little unpretentious fabric, 
worthy to take its place among the historic monuments of 
the land. 

To Mr. Baker Gabb, of Coed Dias, and Mr. Beckwith, of 
Moor Park, parishioners and generous contributors to the 
cause, we are indebted for most of the illustrations, and for 
the local information contained in this Paper. The former 
kindly placed the blocks from his interesting monograph at 
our disposal. | 


ST. MATTHIAS CHURCH, STOKE NEWINGTON. 


W. BUTTERFIELD, Architect. | 

It is not often that a church, especially a modern one, in- 
spires so careful and full a monograph as that which has just 
been issued on St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, by Mr. T. 
Francis Bumpus. This church is a characteristic example 
of the late Wm. Butterfield’s work, and in it he has 
evidently aimed to give expression to a town church which 
should ho!d its own as to dignity and effect, as seen in the 
fine clearstory, high roof, and saddle-backed tower. It is 
built of white brick, with economical use of stone dressings. 
Notwithstanding manv things which might be somewhat 
We suppose this may be looked upon as 
a good example of the work of an able architect. Тһе 
interior is striking, the total length being 135 feet, the 
breadth 45 feet, and the height 70 feet to the ridge. Тһе 
cost was about Z,7,000. It is curious to read now Mr. Free- 
man's judgment, that this “appears to me one of the verv 
worst designs I have seen for a long time. Its entire want of 
architectural merit is rendered more conspicuous by its pre- 
tence.". Another writes: “I would willingly surrender all 
claims to every work I have ever done could I claim to be 
the architect of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington." These are 
sharp contrasts, but it does not need the admirable critical 
remarks by Mr. Bumpus in the interesting monograph now 
before us, to create a belief in some of the inherently fine 
qualities of Mr. Butterfield's work. 


HAMPTWORTH LODGE, WILTSHIRE. . 


Е. Guy Dawser, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Hamptworth Lodge is in a park commanding extensive and 
beautiful views, on the edge of the New Forest, some 12 
miles south of Salisbury. The house is being erected on the 
site of an old one pulled down, a few of the internal walls 
of the latter being incorporated in the new building, and to 
scme extent governing the plan of the northern, or servants’ 
side cf the house. The gardens have been re-designed, and 
lawus, terraces, and steps have been formed, utilising as far 
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advantage of being surrounded by fine timber. It is being 
constructed entirely of English oak, much of it grown in the 
immediate neighbourhood, with brick chimney stacks, апа 
filling between the timbers in narrow two-inch bricks, апа 
the windows іп some instances are of local stone. The oak 
is being cut out, framed, and fitted togetber on the ground, 
and not a single piece of timber is allowed to be worked 
away from the site. Тһе windows in the timber framing, the 
carved and moulded barge-boards, are all constructed Бу 
hand, and special sheds have been put up, in which the oak 
panellings and internal fittings will be made. The lead rain 
water heads, down pipes, and eaves gutters are all being 
modelled and cast on the ground, and ss far as possible, 
everything will be made in sight of the house. Internally, 
the house will be almost entirely finished in oak, with 
panelled walls and stone chimney pieces, and with modelled 
plaster ceilings. The builders were Messrs. Mussellwhite 
and Son, Basingstoke. The electric lighting and heating, 
Messrs. Strode and Co., Ltd.; plumbing and sanitary work, 
Messrs. Dent and Hellver, Ltd.; tiling, Messrs. Ames, 
Hunter and Co. ; lead glazing and casements, Mr. John Pye. 


-----%--- 
CAN ARCHITECTURE BE TAUGHT? 


The following letter appeared in a recent issue of the 
“Morning Post” :— 
~“ IR,—Mav an architect make а few comments on Mr. 

March Phillipps’s interesting and suggestive article ? 

If what I say seems to run counter to the views ex- 
pressed in it, that is not from lack of sympathy with the 
underlying feeling, but rather because I venture to think 
that Mr. March Phillipps is hardly himself clear about 
the points of the dilemma-—if dilemma there be. 

To narrow the issue, let us assume an architect able to 
express himself in the vernacular. Let us assume that 
there comes to him a talented apprentice or pupil. Can it 
be seriously maintained that the elder cannot teach—or 
educate-—the younger, drawing out and strengthening 1n 
him the latent senses of fitness in plan or site; of pro- 
portion, rhythm, balance, line, colour ; of feeling for qualities 
in material and its structural employment and emphasis—— 
in short, of all that constitutes a fine building in whatever 
style? Whether this is done deliberately or unconsciously, 
at the drawing board or on the building, it is surely teaching. 

Further, admitting, for the sake of argument, all that 
can be said against our public buildings of more or less 
modern date, is the case what Mr. March Phillipps suggests, 
or is it not rather the reverse? Had Sir Gilbert Scott, who 
was forced to translate his Home Office. from Gothic into 
Classic any teaching in the latter style? Have any of his 
successors in great public buildings had a training іп апу 
way comparable to that of the Beaux Arts? Is it not just 
the absence of that training which is the cause of our pre- 
eminent failure in the class and style of building under 
discussion? If the possibility of teaching architecture (in 
the sense to which I understand Mr. March Phillipps to 
have narrowed it down) is to be discussed it would probably 
be best to take France as the basis. In France the verna- 
cular stvle was, I imaginé, once as strong as with us, and 
in France we see to-day the adapted Classic flourishing 
with more vigour and success than anywhere else in Europe. 

Finally (though one may have one’s own views about 
where the greater risk lies), is the chance of a live adapted 
Classic not as great as the chance of a dead vernacular ? 
We know what Early Victorian Gothic was like, and Mr. 
March Phillipps himself has borne testimony to the vitality 
of at least one building (the Kodak) which was designed 
by one of the very few Beaux Arts trained architects in this 


country. 


ы. 


Yours, etc., 


Edinburgh, July 22. F. W. Dzas. 


W E have received a сору of the record of the transac- 
tions of the Roval Institute of Architects of Ireland 
for 1912. The president thts vear is Мт. Albert 

E. Murray, the vice president Mr. К. Caulfield Orpen, and 

the hon. secretary, Mr. F. G. Hicks. The report of council, 

1912, states that the forward movement in the status and 

position of the institute, which has characterised recent vears, 

has been well maintained. 

The editor of the * Journal," Mr. Caulfield Orpen, in re- 
ferring to the competition for the new college of the National 
University. and the extension of ihe municipal offices in Lord 
Edward Street, mentions the outstanding fact which these two 
competitions seem to reveal. It is this: that, while we 
have in Ireland architects of skill, refinement, and resource, 
we are lamentably out of touch with the trend of modern 
fashion in architectural design and, practically, without that 
knowledge of the requirements of modern competition 
draughtsmanship which, did we possess it, would enable us 
to present to the assessor our work in a form sufficiently 
attractive to “catch the eve.” This, to mv mind, 15 the moral 
of our late competitions, and I am quite sure all of those 
who took part in them, whether successfully or otherwise, 
will agree with те. For far too long have we, Irishmen, 
rested content under comforting traditions coeval with the 
Cross of Cong. 

Mr. Orpen urges the establishment of a select library of 
modern design: not an architectural library in the ordinary 
sense, but an up-to-date record of architectural thought, as 
illustrated Ly competition designs and the work of the best- 
known architects of the dav. The French Government 
recognises the necessity of supplying such a record for the 
use of architects. and issues several publications at the ex- 
pense cf the nation each vear. A list of buildings of archi- 
tectural interest in Ireland is published in the “ Journal.” 


————— — 
ROYAL ARCH/EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE members of the Roval Archaeological Institute, hold. 
ing their summer meeting at Exeter, were content 
to remain within the confines of the city on Thursday 

last, to Inspect its many antiquarian treasures, and to рау 
deserved tribute to the civic spirit hy which these have been 
perserved to the present dav. Thev assembled in the Castle 
grounds, where Mr. Harbottle Reed explained that the castle 
was built by Baldwin at the command of the Conqueror. So 
extensive was the rebuilding in the 13th century that in 1250 
it was referred to as the “New Castle.” А visit was then 
paid to St. Nicholas Priory, dating from 1080, which the 
corporation has recently acquired, and is having restored 
under the direction of Mr. Harold Brakspear. Mr. Break- 
spear explained that the priorv was an ancient foundation 
given bv the Conqueror to Battle Abbey, and has a rsth- 
century entrance tower. At one time the place was divided 
into cottages, and only last vear its fragments were bought 
by the citv authorities, who now intended to remove all 
modern accretions. From the priorv the рагу went to the 
Tuckers Hall. of which Mr. Harbottle Reed gave an inter- 
eting account. The armour and weapons to be seen on the 
walls belonged to the Merchant Venturers’ Company. 

An inspection of the cathedral occunied nearly two hours, 
under the direction of Mr. W. St. John Hope, who gave 
practical il'ustrations of his argument on the previous even- 
ing that there was a great deal more of Norman work in 
the building than was usuallv accented. At the west front 
Mr. Hope pointed out what is held to be a new discovery. 
There is a considerable difference of date, he said, between 
the row of figures representing the doctors of the church 
and the king: in the lower series and those of the upper 
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series, which represent the Apostles and Prophets. This 
has not been recognised before. ‘The upper series was prob- 
ably not earlier than the reign of Edward IV., as shown by 
its close connection with the north porch, which is of that 
date, and the arched crown worn by the figure of Our Lord 
in the group formerly representing the coronation of the 
Virgin immediately over the west door. ‘This crown, he said, 
is of a character not seen in English sculpture before the last 
quarter of the 15th century. Speaking inside the cathedral, 
Mr. Hope referred to the transepts and towers, and said 
that the great difference in the masonry and the blocked 
window openings indicated that they were "begun as 
transepts and converted into towers afterwards. Of the 
cathedral generally he said that it was extraordinarily rich in 
small imagery. We were generally represented as possessing 
no imagery in sculpture, but Exeter proved that we could hold 
our own with other countries. It was a matter of congratu- 
lation that the choir retained its original enclosures, and re- 
mained as it should be considered, the chapel of the Dean 
and Chapter. 

The members afterwards visited the Guildhall, which was 
described by Mr. H. Lloyd Parry, the town clerk. Тһе 
earliest mention of the building is in a document of date 
1154-1158. It is stated to have been “new built" in 1350, 
and again in 1464. In front of the hall stood a chapel, with 
a chamber above, in which the chaplain lodged. He said 
that it was important that there should be a municipal muni- 
ment room in every town in this countrv, as in Germany, 
where valuable documents might be preserved. Тһе silver 
salt presented by the citizens to Charles П., and now in the 
Коуаѓ Regalia, had been sent down to Exeter for the inspec- 
tion of the members by special permission of the King, who 
was patron of the institute. The Receiver's accounts of the 
citv were being transcribed, and there was plentv of that 
kind of work to be done in Excter. 


A brief inspection was made of the Law Librarv, and the 
members then passed on to the Bishop’s Palace, where they 
were received bv the Bishop of Exeter and Mrs. Robinson. 
The Bishop of Exeter gave a short description of the palace, 
and said he was unique among Bishops m this country in 
having a direct entrance from his house into his cathedral. 
At the time of the Rebellion the palace was bought bv the 
city for £450, and conveyed to St. John's Hospital, who 
. leased it to a sugar baker. Mr. Harbottle Reed described 
the Chapter House, and the members spent a considerable 
time in inspecting the rrth.century “Codex Exoniensis" (an 
almost complete collection of English literature up to тосо), ` 
the original Charter of Edward the Confessor, forming Exeter 
as the See of Devon and Cornwall, and the Domesday Book 
of Devon, Wilts, Somerset, and Cornwall. 


In the evening the Mavor and Mavoress held a reception at 
Ње Коха! Albert Memorial. The civic regalia of the 
Devonshire boroughs and a collection of old silver plate 
were on view, and the exhibits were described by Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Parry. 

The inspection of three interesting Devonshire churches 
and a visit to Powderham Castle comprised the pro- 
gramme of the Royal Archelogical Institute оп Satur- 
dav. Crediton was first. Тһе town first appears in 
history as the birthplace of Winfrith, later known as St. 
Boniface. Nine bishops ruled there before the bishopric 
“was removed to Exeter іп toso, chiefly because the latter 
place could be better defended. Sir Henry Haworth, 
President of the Institute, gave a short historv of the see. 
Boniface, he said, was not the man who wag associated 


with inns, but the name was one that sanctified their meeting ° 


place. He was born at Crediton and educated at Exeter. 
About a century and a half after his death the appointment 
to the first Devonshire see at Crediton took place. Mr. 
Harold Brakspear then described the church. On the north 
side of the sanctuary are some interesting monuments of 
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the seventeenth century, one of Sir William Periam, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, who sat as one of the judges at 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots. The Rev. W. М. 
Smith-Dorrien, vicar of Crediton, who had received the 
visitors, said that St. Winifrith's Well could still be seen 
in a field near the church. The church had always pos- 
sessed peculiar privileges. It was ruthlessly treated by 
Henry VIII., who calmly sold it to the parishioners for 
4,300, and gave a receipt for £200 only; he thought that 
a good case could be made out to have the extra hundred 
pounds returned. Edward VI., in virtue of the sale, 
established twelve governors who were still supreme in the 
general management of the estates connected with the church. 
He expressed the hope that the antiquaries would assist 
him in finding where the Saxon bishops of Crediton were 
buried. 

Тһе members returned to Exeter, and in the afternoon 
paid a visit to Kenn Church, which is built on the usual 
Devonshire plan of the fifteenth century. The screen has 
been partly restored, and it has a fine series of painted 
saints in the lower panels dating back four centuries, male 
saints on the north, three female saints on the south. The 
members were received by the rector, the Rev. F. W. 
Vining, and Mr. Brakspear described the church. He 
pointed out how the floor sloped towards the altar. "The 
black oak benches with their thick, strong kneeling boards, 
still remain, but the great glory of the church, he said, was 
the screen. АП the tracery work retained some evidence of 
the painting. Mr. St. John Hope, pointing to the figures 
of St. Mary and St. John on the rood, said that Kenn 
was the first place where the Institute, at the present mcet- 
ing, had seen figures over the rood. He thought they 
should be in every church. Timid Chancellors were begin- 
ning to realise that they were perfectly lawful, and he 
hoped that in the same way they would soon realise that 


they could pass stone altars. 


А few minutes’ travel then brought the party to Kenton 
Church, which dates from the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Brakspear pointéd out that the paintings on the lower panels 
include a series of the Twelve Apostles, each bearing a 
scroll inscribed with a clause of the Creed. Alternating were 
figures of prophets bearing scrolls of appropriate Latin 
texts. All over England, wherever there was anything 
original, some people tried to make out that it was foreign. 
Тһе Kenton screen was alleged to be Flemish, but he could 
assure them it was certainly English, and retaining much 
of its original colour. Mr. Aymer Vallance (member of 
the Council) said that the modern figures of the angels were : 
utterly out of keeping with the rest of the screen, and he 
would like to see them removed. They were ugly, and not 
suitable to their position, entirely incongruous, and it was 
a great misfortune they were there. 

The members of the Institute then went to Powdgrham 
Castle, a fortified house of the fourteenth century, since 
adapted to residential purposes, and now the seat of the 
Earl of Devon. The visitors were received bv Lord 
Devon, with whom was his brother, the Rev. the 
Hon. Henry Hugh Courtenay, rector of Powderham, who 
conducted the party over the Castle and explained the 
principal features. Just after the Conquest the estate of 
Powderham belonged to William Canut, and in time it 
passed into the hands of Humphrey de Bohun, who built a 
castle there and gave it as a wedding present to his daughter 
Margaret, who married Sir Hugh Courtenay. She insisted 
that Powderham was hers and not her husband's— (laughter) 
and left it by will to her vounger son, Sir Philip. Тһе 
latter entirely rebuilt the house on the plan of a quaint 
central hall defended at each corner by a tower. That 
building of 1390 stood to-day exactly as he built it ; not 
a single part had been taken down, though it had heen 
added to and modernised. There were some large paintings 
by Cosway, who did not usually work on a big scale, and 
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he mentioned that some time ago he found that artist's 
‘Institution of the Blessed Sacrament” nailed to the rafters 
іп а carpenter's shop at Powderham. Such was Cosway's 
vanity that the artist had signed his name across the 
Saviour's vesture.—‘‘Morning Post.’’ 


----%-- 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


| N June this year a revised schedule of the examination in 
architecture at the Cambridge University came into 
force. 

The examination in architectural studies is open to students 
of the University for completing their degree. “А candidate 
who has obtained honours in a part of апу Tripos examina. 
поп, or in one section of the medieval and modern languages 
Tripos shall be deemed to be qualified for a degree of 
Bachelor of Arts if he has passed the examination in archi- 
tectural studies. and has kept the number of terms required 
for a degree" (Ordinances, тетт; p. 516, апа Reporter, 1912 
—13, p. 1085). Students can, therefore, take up the sub- 
ject in their second or third year, after having passed one 
part of any Ттіров, and give опе or two vears to the studv of 
architecture, either with the view to the professional exercise 
of that art, or otherwise, and on passing the examination in 
architectural studies they will obtain the В.А. degree. In 
this manner the studies of the University in mathematics, 
classics, history, natural and mechanical sciences, theology, 
modern languages, and other Tripos subjects can be combined 
with training in architecture, to the advantage both of pro- 
fessional and general culture. The Council of the Коха! 
Institute of British Architects will accent the examination as 
exempting from certain subjects of their intermediate 
examination (Kaiendar R.I.B.A., p. 415), so that while 
enjoying the advantages of a University education, the archi. 
tectural student is making progress in his professional career. 

The first part of the examination deals firstly with the 
scientific principles involved in construction, and secondly 
with the theory and practice of architectural drawing, elemen- 
tary design, and architectural surveying. The subjects of 
examination are five in number: (1) Practical mathematics ; 
(2) elementary applied mechanics ; (3) strength of materials ; 
(4) construction, and elementary design: (5) architectural 
drawing and surveying. Thus the course for this part in- 
cludes a grounding in practical mathematics and elementary 
applied mechanics as the necessary foundation for the study 
of design, and in the building-practice of architectural draw- 
ing and surveying. The first three Papers of the examina- 
tion cover the same ground as Part 1 of the special examina- 
tion in engineering science. and the instruction for this part 
will be given partly at the Engineering Laboratory, and 
partly at the Architectural Drawing School. 

The subjects cf examinaticn in Part 2 are five in number: 
(1) Outlines of the general history of art, including architec- 
ture. (2) Architecture and the allied arts: (a) classical, (b) 
medieval, (c) oriental. (No candidate is allowed to take 
the questions on more than one of these three periods.) 
(3) Subjects for an essay relating to the period chcsen bw 
the candidate in (2). (4) Renaissance and modern architec- 
ture. (5) Тһеогу of art in relation to architecture. 

The course, as a whole, embraces the outlines cf the history 
.of architecture, the general historv of art, and a more con- 
crete and detailed study of спе of the subjects mentioned 
under (2). The object is to provide the student with a 
general knowledge of the methods and purpose of architec- 
ture and other branches of art, and their relation to the life, 
thought, and movement of each age; but it is also intended 
that the preparation for this examination should give powers 
of draughtsmanship and a knowledge cf historical ornament. 

One of the chief objects of the examination in architectural 
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studies is to. remove, so far as is possible, the drawbacks 
which the University candidate for the architectural profes- 
sion had to face. Іп many cases, consideration of the 
additional time and expense involved discouraged parents 
from giving their sons a University course, even though they 
might be tully conscious of its value as preliminary to work 
in an architect's office. 

It should be noticed that for admission to anv degree in 
the University, residence for nine terms is a necessary con- 
dition. None of the examinations mentioned mav be taken 
until the University previous examination or an equivalent 
has been passed, but it should be noted that this can be done 
and, if possible, should be done before the student comes 
into residence. Students аге divided into. (i) honours 
students, who take а Tripos examination. and ап Honour: 
Degree, and (п) pass students, who obtain the ordinary 
degree, bv taking either the general examination (or a pre- 
liminary examination in science) and a special examination, 
or by taking two special examinations. Тһе relation of 
these two classes of students to the examination in archi- 
tectural studies differs very considerably. 

It is probable that the greater number of those intending 
to pas; the examination in architectural studies will be 
Honours Students. who will give at least the main part of 
their time at Cambridge to svstematic work for cne of the 
Tripos examinations. Having passed а Tripos, or part of a 
Tripos, thev will begin their architectural studies during the 
third or fourth vear of residence. 


----%---- 
THE STUDY OF TOWN PLANNING.* 


OWN planning as the practical art of constructing cities 
has been practised intermittently from the earliest 
times, but it is only recently that any serious attempt 

has been made to propound its grammar and syntax, and 
even when that has been done, there has been a strong 
inclination to regard the city as an arbitrarily contrived shell 
into which its population, like the hermit crab, must craw! 
for protection and adapt itself to suit a ready-made envelope. 
The idea of the further relation of the outward and visible 
city, to the organisation of life that is to be led in it, is so 
recent that at the Ghent Congress of this vear, for the first 
time, we find these two aspects given equal prominence, in 
order that they may be duly co-related. The awakening to 
the necessity of the studv of these subjects, whether dulv 
co related or not, may be said to coincide roughly with the 
close of the first period of modern industrialism towards the 
end of the 19th century, and it has been remarkably 
simultaneous through Europe and America. It has resulted 
in activities in divers directions along strongly-marked 
national lines; nations have specialised, as it were, accord- 
ing to their temperaments, and both legal enactments and 
spontaneous artistic or voluntary movements have crystallised 
their idiosyncrasies. It is to be noted that however much 
this civic energy will tend to the emphasising of the entity 
of individual cities, as distinct from countries dominated by 
a capital, the movements so far have been national in 
character. "This has been unavoidable, owing to the fact 
that the independent development of city life has practically 
ceased in most European countries, through the domination 
of central bureaucracies. | 

At present there is no common international system or 
notation in town planning (using the word in a very general 
sense, to cover the two aspects of the subject already alluded 
to), as there is, for example, in political есопоту, and there 
has been a great deal of loose and hurried study of one 
nation by another. In its practitioners there has been a 
tendencv to develop an extreme national modestv; so much 


*From a Paper by Patrick Abercrombie, in the ‘Town Planning 
Review," July. 
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so that those of each nationality have readily become 
enamoured of those phases which they find apparently better 
done in another country. Only thus can one explain such 
remarks as those made by a man of great learning on the 
subject, Professor Eberstadt, in the Paper he read at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects' Congress: "l am not 
over-praising England if I say that the modern system of 
town planning has been created in England"; though it must 
be manifest to him that the English contribution is entirelv 
one-sided; England, in fact, has frequently received greater 
praise than is her due, as, for example, in the invitation 
to the Ghent Congress, where the Town Planning Act of 1099 
is described as constituting the advance guard of legislation 
at the moment, though there is no doubt that the credit of 
this is largely due to Sweden. It is indeed exceedingly 
difficult during these congresses, exhibitions, and hurried 
visits to grasp the whole significance of what one hears and 
sees. Stimulating and instructive though they be, they give 
rise to many misconceptions, owing to a lack of comparative 
study. There is the well-known case of the German streets. 
which so captivated English visitors, who were accustomed 
to their national by-law road of 36 feet; and it was long 
before they grasped that these wide roads have disastrous 
effects upon the housing conditions of those who live on either 
side of them. Again, the German visitor was ravished bv 
many of the garden villages he found attached to great 
manufacturing establishments, and bitterly complained when 
he returned to his country that it seemed impossible to build 
for workmen cottage; covered with oak carving, plaster orna- 
ment, and stone moulding. These are obvious examples, 
but there are, doubtless, тапу more subtle and equally 
misleading. 

The following, however, may be taken as some of the broad 
characteristics which have been developed, and which may 
be considered to be international contributions of some value 
to the subject, although their precise worth cannot be esti- 
mated until a more practical means of comparison is possible. 


GERMANY. 

Germany presents by far the greatest bulk of material for 
this comparative international study. It has concretely 
achieved more modern town planning than any other countrv 
(for France has been almost quiescent during the past 25 
years), and its citv organisation is as elaborately thorough 
as the Teuton mind can make it. To judge Germany by 
legislation alone, it would appear to possess very limited 
powers. The principal Act, namely, the Prussian Building 
Act of 1875, would not suggest, on the face of it, anything 
like so thorough.a town planning policy as the English Town 
Planning Act, but in Germany town planning is a tradition, 
the desirability of which is never questioned. 

This town planning competence, as it has been called, 
has been inherited Бу the modern municipalities from the 
17th and 18th century aristocratic town-rulers, who did so 
much to reconstruct the German towns after the desolation 
of the 30 years’ war, and whose best-known achievements 
are Carlsruhe, Mannheim, and the central features of Berlin. 
To all intents and purposes this princely planning may be 
classed as an offshoot of French. | 

It will, therefore, be found that practically everv German 
town has, as a matter of course, its plan drawn in advance, 
upon which the utmost care and thought is expended; but 
Professor Eberstadt has pointed out that when at the close 
of the Franco-Prussian war, the great impetus was given to 
great modern town building, unfortunately, instead of break. 
ing away from the methods which had obtained, and were 
perfectly suitable for the princely planners, who were chiefly 
emploved in laying-out the centres of the town, the same 
meihods were applied to the whole area; wide roads were 
considered to be an essential with the natural corollary of 
lofty buildings fronting on them, in order to recoup land- 
owners for their expense. It was these wide roads that at 
first captivated those who visited Germany, particularly the 
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English, and it was only after attention was directed towards 
their: drawbacks that it was realised that traditional town 
planning competence апа zeal may be а dangerous instru- 
ment. 

The main features of German planning and organisation 
are too well known to need recapitulating. Тһе zoned plan, 
for exampie, which many towns have adopted in order to 
restrain the erection of lofty tenements; this does not seem 
to take effect in a city like Berlin, which is by no means 
typical of German planning ; the regular practice of convert. 
ing the fortifications into a wide ringstrasse, as has been done 
at Bremen, Cologne, etc., but was neglected at Berlin; the 
careful and admirab:e preservation of the ancient centres 
of their cities, such as Frankfort and Nuremburg, which 
have been modernised only sufficiently to make them sanitary, 
and have been wisely looked upon as a valuable asset; the 
recognised value of acquiring large tracts of land outside the 
town, which in Strassburg amounts to 364 square vards to 
each inhabitant, and in Ulm to three-fifths of its total area—- 
this large municipal purchase of land greatly facilitates the 
carrying out of comprehensive town planning schemes. Тһе 


Тех Adickes, giving power to redistribute plots after they 


have been planned, is a valuable Act, more needed in 
Germany and on the Continent than in England, owing to 
the minute subdivisions of property. | 

The preparation of town plans is а work on which unlimited 
time and thought is expended. Тһе advice of experts is 
freely used, and the practice frequent of obtaining outside 
assistance through holding competitions with very fullv 
supplied data. The whole subject has for years been closely 
studied, and the preparation cf a plan is never embarked upon 
in that light-hearted way іп which English town planning is 
often done. Berlin and Dusseldorf are the best examples of 
the larger towns who have adopted the competitive method ; 
the best plans submitted are purchased, and whatever use is 
thcught desirable is made of them in the town office. 

As an example of admirable foresight and grasp of the 
whole question сЁ town growth, may be instanced the new 
river harbour at Frankfort-on-Main, in which water, rail, 
dwellings, and recreational interests are studied in conjunc- 
tion, and not left to chance. 

The саттуіпр out of a continuous policy for citv extension 
and town organisation is greatly facilitated bv the svstem of 
having mayors and part of the town council salaried, with 
long terms of office. Тһе heads of departments, instead of 
being the expert servants of amateur chairmen, are them- 
selves chairmen of the corporation committees. 

The large ownership of land and the free use which is 
made of it in selling at a profit, is but one phase of the very 
wide municipal trading which is another feature of German 
towns, being carried to the furthest extent possible, the cor- 
poration even acting in some cases as retail wine merchants. 

With regard to its esthetic leanings, this has been largely 
dominated by the romantic teaching of Camillo Sitte, who 
endeavoured to reduce to a system the picturesque irregulari- 
ties of the old towns, such as Nuremburg and Rothenburg. 
This has had the effect of freeing German. planning from 
French influence, and leading it at first to the other extreme 
of irregularity to such an extent that any straight road was 
consideerd to be undesirable. There has been a reaction, 
however, in favour af an admixture of regular and irregular 
planning, allowing this to be controlled largelv bv the con- 
tour of the site. Тһе latest great road, the continuation of 
the Charlottenburg Chaussee, is straight and direct. It is 
interesting to note that in the competition for Berlin, the first 
premiated design, by Jansen, suggested that there should be 
five other similar outfall roads. Тһе creation of a few 
gigantic roads of this nature, with the natural counterbalance 
cf very much smaller non-traffic roads, is one of the latest 
phases of German planning. 

With regard to housing, there exist manv organisations 
and enactments in order to aid in the provision of dwellings 
for the poorer classes. А town is also empowered to sell 
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‘land at an exceedingly cheap rate for the purpose of aiding 
building societies, and the gradual purchase of workmen's 
dwellings by the occupants is encouraged. House inspection 
is largely practised, and forms a part of the general method 
of interference with the individual in the interest of the 
community. 

The garden-suburb idea has been imported from England 
and used to a large extent, both officially as at Ulm, by 
trustees as at Essen, and by companies as at Dresden. Аз 
regards finance and organisation they аге reflections of 
English, but in their architectural treatment they show 
advancement in certain directions beyond their originals. 

On the whole, as compared with the advantage of the 
English one-family house set in an unrelieved monotony of 
dreary streets, Germany has the tenement barrack in a wide 
street, with some park, play space, or promenade always at 
hand—there is an absence of meanness and an insistence on 
‘the cheerfulness of city Ше in the beer.garden, municipal 
band, etc. ; some serious attempt is made at studying the art 
of city life. 


VIENNA. 

Though in many respects Austria is naturallv grouped with 
Germany for the purpose of town planning, Vienna stands 
out as a separate citv, having strong characteristics of its 
own. Its ring planning is very remarkable, in that not only 
does it possess two town ring-strasses, but an outer ring cf 
open nature reserves in the form of a wooded hills, and 
meadow girdle. Another interesting feature 15 the great 
extent included within the municipal boundary, which is 
68,000 acres, as compared with 16,000 acres of Berlin. [t 
possesses a typical building zone plan. 

The famous Ring strasse is the most monumental example 
of the use made bv European towns of discarded fortifi- 
cations, and includes several town parks linked together ; 
the ring grouping of public buildings may here be studied in 
contrast to the vista planning of Paris. АП great improve- 
ment schemes have been made the subject of competition, 
and in several cases the successful competitor has been put 
in charge of the office which is to carry out the projects. 


FRANCE. 

The genius of the French nation has been directed 
towards the phvsical construction of the town, rather than 
its organisation or social studv, and towards the more monu- 
mental and architectural aspects of the former. Оп the 
architectural side of town planning old work retains its 
direct practical value, whereas old social conditions—hous- 
ing, recreation, etc.—are chiefly of interest in helping one 
to understand the present, that is to sav, intrinsically thev 
mav be considered to be obsolete. In studying French 
town planning. one is naturally inclined to give more import. 
ance to what has been done in the past, whether immediate 
or remote, than the present; the democratic Republic has 
produced less monumental work than the Kingdom or the 
two Empires—though it is curious to note that the 
revolutionarv artists propounded the most extravagant 
monumental projects of anv. 

France, or Paris—for in the one instance of monumental 
achievement the capital stands for the countrv—is the school 
of Europe for formal monumental town planning. Both in 
its older work, such as the boulevards, vistas, and gardens 
and squares, and in the more recent work of Haussmann. 
The Avenue of the Champs Elvsees and de la Grande Armee 
is the first example of a great direct exit from a city. though 
its original ohiect was to form a private drive for Коха к. 
Its continuation has long been proiected, and is at present 
in hand: it will then form, with the Charlottenburg Chaussee 
and Heer Strasse of Berlin, the finest examnle of this in the 
world. Haussmann s modernisation of Paris in its compre- 
hensive grasp of traffic, hveiene, light. and air. is the most 
brilliant piece of town planning in the world; it has, how. 
ever. to be confessed that it does not complete the circle, 
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though jt traverses three-quarters of it. He did not by апу 
means neglect organisation, as the admirable system of 
services of the city of Paris proves, and he was, perhaps, 
the first modern town planner thoroughly to grasp and think 
of a citv as an organism possessing an independent life. 
But from a sociological standpoint he hardlv considered the 
question of the inhabitants, apart from the streets апа public 
life. Recreation is but faintly thouhgt of, in the addition 
of only two small parks; and the Grand Boulevards were 
detiniteiy changed from their original purpose ав pleasure 
promenades into utilitarian traffic. routes. The Avenue of 
the Opera was Haussmann's highest achievement іп the 
direction of а monumental vista, and the Boulevard St. 
Germain is, perhaps, his most brilliant solution of a traffic 
problem; but the wav in which he straightened up, and 
completed the disjointed units, which had been left after two 
centuries of spasmodic but artistic planning, forms the best 
exemplar of clear-headed logic in town modernisation. 

Outside Paris, of course, there are other examples, of 
which the most remarkable, perhaps, 15 Nancv of Renais- 
sance planning for aristocratic purposes, and Lille of the 
Haussmann period, appiied to a manufacturing town, with 
comparatively few natural beauties to work upon. 

Trafic planning and theoretic organisation has been a 
favourite study with the French, though in practice their 
trafhe regulation is*verv faulty. Henard's studies for Paris 
and his schematic diosgrams of other cities have exercised an 
enormous influence, and have been quoted in all modern 
literature on the subject. His diagram of Paris well illus- 
trates the logic of Haussmann’s achievement. 


ENGLAND. . 

England has made one contribution, which is of such 
importance іп idea that one is apt to forget how narrow and 
limited its actual application has been. As regards norma! 
modern town planning, no nation has been so backward: 
traffic convenience and monumental qualities have alike Һ-еп 
wanting. It is, perhaps, the absence of monumental quaii- 
ties which are most noticeable. Hardly a single great 
building in modern times has been provided with an adequate 
site, unless it had been already left for it bv a former genera. 
tion. In only one instance has anv attempt been made to 
group buildings together in order to enhance their value. 
namelv, at Cardiff, апа there, although there is space and 
greenerv, there is litt'e of artistic arrangement. Тһе most 
outstanding example is Taverpool Pier Head, where, with 
the filling in of disused docks, a chance was offered for 
making an entrance front to a magnificent city. Two great 
corporate minds, the Municipal Council and the Mersev 
Decks and Harbour Board, between them could think of no 
better wav than cutting up the site into irregular shapes, 
bv producing old streets across it, and allowing buildings to 
be erected without anv ulterior scheme in view. Even at 
the present moment there is no such official scheme. Тһе 
Dundee scheme, illustrated in this number, shows that at 
length England is becoming conscious of the value of fore 
thought. 

Traffic has fared no better than. monumental qualities. 
One can hardly point to a single great road constructed 
during the recent period, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Queen's Drive, Liverpool. Their need, however, has been 
at last realised, as is shown bv the projected main roads out 
of London. Іп this connection the reports bv the London 
Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade contain much valuable 
matter, which, however, still awaits to he put into execution. 
It has been the regular practice to allow individual land- 
owners to construct, to the minimum width, roads in direc- 
tions merelv suited to the development of their own plots of 
land: and after development each local- authority has had 
to select those which worked best for their tram routes, and 
at enormous expense purchase frontages for their wideninz. 
Tf it had not been for the existence of a natural radial weh 
of country roads leading out of practically every town, which 
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provided some sort of access, there would have been no 
approach except by fortuitous zig-zags; these country roads 
have likewise been allowed to be built up to their minimum 
width. Few streets have been constructed wide enough to 
be tree planted, except in small and selected residential 
areas; in recent years, however, some attempt has been 
made to preserve existing trees. With regard to the 
mechanical contrivances for traffic, such as underground 
tubes and freight trams, England is much behind America, 
the London tubes being an admirable example of American 
methods carried out in this country. | 

lhe normal suburban development consists in vast areas 
covered with monotonous two-storey houses at the rate of 
40 to 56 to the acre; this may be considered as a more air- 
healthy type of development than the foreign tenement, but 
it results in a soul depression manifested externally in a 
drab and dreary existence, more terrible than disease. With 
the exception, perhaps, of the blocks of New York, there 
can be no conglomerance of habitations more distasteful 
than the East End of London. One of the features of this 
national development is the large extent which towns cover, 
an extent of dreary monotony relieved with few municipally 
supplied play spaces, and parks purchased at random, with- 
out systematically-contrived means of access. Не was а 
boldly patriotic housing reformer who once, in 'Germany, 
quoted London slums as improvements upon German tene- 
ment barracks. 

Again, there has been no attempt to prevent the destruc- 
tion of beautiful neighbourhoods by unsightly erections, 
frequently the work of the corporation itself; or the purchase 
by jerry builders of fine estates to be transformed into slums. 
Parks have been acquired, but, as it has been said, with- 
out svstematic distribution or means of access. 

With regard to the legislation dealing with actual housing 
matters, such as the destruction of sub-normal dwellings, 
and the clearance of slum areas, many useful Acts have been 
passed, but treating housing as an isolated phenomenon, and 
without reference to transit and other inter-actionary forces : 
the Shaftesbury Acts of 1851, and the Public Health Acts of 
1875 and 1890, dealing with the clearance of large slums, 
including the demolition of unhealthy houses and the provi- 
sion of new dwellings through the action of the local autho- 
rities. Тһе London County Council and Liverpool Corpora- 
tion have many examples, showing the good work carried 
out under powers conferred by these Acts. 

This work; however, can hardly be regarded as more than 
palliative. " 

In. contradistinction to the want of the provision of 
adequate physical foundations of the 'citv, administrative 
municipal engineering services are highly efficient—gas, 
sewage, water, etc. Again, traffic regulation, particularlv 
in London, is highly organised. It is interesting to compare 
the comparatively small value which Paris extracts from her 
much greater number of wide streets, owing to a less capable 
traffic administration. 

City organisation is entirely managed under the system of 
amateur chairmanship of committees, which follow the 
national political complexions of the town council. The 
town possesses comparatively small powers for dealing with 
its own affairs: for example, it is impossible for а munici- 
palitv to start a “trackless trollev "bus" without permission 
from the Imperial Parliament, which appoints a committee 
of amateurs, the members of which have indifferent know- 
ledge of what a trackless trollev 1s. 

Finallv, land purchase is practically impossible, except for 
narrowly specific purposes; it is necessary to have recourse 
to undignified subterfuges, in order to buv more than can be 
proved of immediate necessity. — | 

The original contributions which England has made, have 
been owing to private initiative, and have consisted in 
democratising a tvpe of suburban development which had 
been practised as the normal method for the well-to-do, since 
the close of the 18th centurv—i.e., houses detached, or in 
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small groups set in gardens, on the outskirts of the city ; 
the roads being frequently tree planted, and of light construc- 
tion, these old villa-colonies were frequently called “ parks.” 
The development of this is a comparatively natural one, 
owing to the general absence of the tenement dwelling, and 
the practice of not more than one family living in a single 
house, which is a national habit, except in the case of the 
poorest poor. 

This movement is too well-known to need recapitulating, 
though a single term that describes it adequately has not yet 
been found. It may be divided into three stages, roughly 
chronological. First, the garden-village, which is usually an 
industrial village, carried out by one owner in connection 
with some factory, well-known ' examples being Bournville, 
Port Sunlight, Earswick, Hull, Woodlands, etc. ; there was 
originally no great attempt to make such villages economic 
propositions. The second stage was the application of this 
idea to a whole city de novo, by Ebenezer Howard, who 
broached many ideas, then entirely foreign to English town 
planning. Perhaps his greatest achievement was to direct 
attention to the long-ignored fact that a city was an organism 
and not a series of separate cells or units. Many of the 
ideas advocated by him were substantially carried out at 
Letchworth—zoning, municipal land ownership, forethought 
in street planning, grouping of public buildings, etc. Не 
also advocated the limitation of the size of a town to a definite 
population, and surrounding it by a belt of agricultural land. 
The method of growth was to be that of nuclei spawned off 
from the central body, each surrounded by its nebula of 
country. By this ingenious means town over-crowding and 
rural depopulation were treated simultaneouslv. If this was 
carried to its logical conclusion, communities of 30,000 or 
so, separated by agricultural strips suited for dairies, poultrv 
farming, market gardening, etc., would overspread the face 
of the iand. 

Letchworth, indeed, is teeming with ideas, whether their 
actual physical carrying out is considered successful or not ; 
but its continued industrial development is the solidest 
tribute to the feasibleness of advanced ideas. 

The third phase consisted in adapting the garden village 
to an ordinary suburb, owned either by a limited dividend 
company, or co-operatively. Тһе Hampstead Garden 
Suburb is the largest example of the former, and the 
Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd., the central body which has 
organised many other suburbs on the latter principle. The 
suburb to an existing town was naturally faced with fewer 
financial difficulties than the creation of a new town in a 
country district, and the provision of small houses with 
gardens has been proved to be an economic possibility, so as 
to produce a moderate return of about four per cent. 

The Town Planning Act of 1909 is interesting as a piece 
of legislation for a nation having no traditional competence 
in town planning; or, rather having lost the old aristocratic 
tradition which produced the London squares, and parts of 
Bath and Edinburgh, without having acquired a new demo- 
cratic competence. Thus the whole of the first part of the 
procedure deals with the question as to whether town planning 
is necessary or not. To a German, this appears like forcing 
a student to prove an axiom before solving any proposition of 
Euclid. This preamble is veiled in the circumlocution 


“land likely to be used for building purposes,” but as no one 


can say what land is #ot likely to be built upon round а 


town, within a wide radius, owing to modern methods of 


quick transit, it appears as if this first stage might well be 
dropped out when town planning has become a natural 
method of growth. Тһе definition of the land which is suit- 
able for town planning also limits the Act to dealing with 
undeveloped land, and not with the existing town; land 
already built upon is only to be included if it affects vitallv 
the undeveloped areas. In one case, that of Ellesmere Pest, 
a small community has been able to include practicall” the 
whole of its existing built-up town, but this is a single 
instance, This limitation of town planning to undeveloped 
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land does not induce a comprehensive treatment, which is 
further discouraged by the method of proceeding in sections. 
For example, a large authority wishing to take out a scheme 
for its whole area has to do it bv sections, chiefly owing 
to the practical inconvenience of maps statutorially required 
to a large scale; sectional treatment encourages sectional 
thinking. 

Whereas the desirability of town planning has to be proved, 
there is little insistence laid upon a preliminary sociological 
survey, nor does the general relation to the older town and 
neighbouring areas need to be definitely studied, according 
to the requirements of the Act. This is done undoubtedly 
by an intelligent town planner, but can be shirked bv a dull 
one, whose scheme need show no apparent weakness on this 
Score. Ап unnecessary difficulty, which now absorbs much 
of the funds that should be spent on a sociological survey, 
might be easily remedied—the expense and trouble entailed 
in referencing ownership of propertv—the expense of this 
should not fall on a town-planning scheme. АП these faults 
are, naturallv, inherent in a piece of legislation which, in- 
stead of crvstallising tradition, has to create it. | 

The great advantage of this Act is its elasticitv—it is the 
least cast-iron piece of legislation imaginable; the Act itself 
is the merest framework; regulations covering the whole 
procedure were formulated by the Local Government Board, 
and each scheme drafts its own provisions. Thus a Govern- 
ment department has power to remodel and relax the pro- 
cedure, and each scheme can be adapted to special local 
requirements, both, of course, within limitations. А scheme 
when passed has for that area the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, over-riding the local by-laws, etc. Тһе drawing out 
of ‘a complete and fullv-developed plan, with hard and fast 
zoning, was at one time thought to be essential, but turns 
out in practice quite unoblivatory. Main traffic routes must 
be laid down, but all infilling of residential roads сап pro- 
ceed as development takes place, according to principles laid 
down in the provisions, giving the authority full control. 
The town plan, in fact, need never be finally made until the 
area is built upon. The general principle appears to be to 
include as much as possible, and definitelv to plan as little 
as possible. 

By means of this elasticity, as already mentioned, it has 
been possible in one instance, at least. to include an entire 
small town, and the Act can also be ‘made use of to protect 
public amenities even though in private ownership, such as 
parks, which affect the neighbourhood. Тһе most important 
example of this is to be found in two schemes which are 
being promoted entirely to preserve а long stretch of the 
Thames. 

'The most novel power which the Act possesses, and one 
which gives it European interest, is the limitation of houses 
per acre, which is not subject to compensation. Germany 
and cther countries possess zoning powers to limit the height 
and amount of lot to be left open, but to be able to limit 
the number of houses per acre gives the fullest control over 
housing, coupled as it is with control of height and character. 
Тһе Act thus goes deeper than the physical plan of the city, 
and gets at the actual foundation of all, the land, without 
making any attempt to increase the facilities of land pur- 
chase; it makes, however, a definite attempt, by means of 
such restrictive covenants, to lower the general value of land 
for building purposes, which varies according to intensity of 
use to be made of it. This, of course, does not affect pro- 
pertv possessing peculiar qualities of beautv, where the 
value is raised on this account, so that limitation is natural, 
owing to the building of big houses which require large 
gardens. But in the more normal, and less attractive dis- 
(гісіз, where a similar price could formerly be obtained bv 
dint of crowded heuses, this will now be automatically 
reduced, In this direction the English Town Planning Act 
is the pioneer in European legislation, and it will be seen 
that the privatelv-initiated policy of the garden village has 
thus become embodied in public legislation, and applied to 
normal town growth. The results of the Act will thus be 
watched with keen interest, hut as vet only one scheme has 
been finally approved, the preparation for so complicated a 
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thing as the future of a town being necessarily slow; but 
schemes are being undertaken in every part of the country. 


AMERICA. 

The American contribution, in contrast to Englisn, has 
been brilliantly discursive. There have been two great 
incentives, taking action from the opposite points of view— 
the grid and the graft—corresponding to planning anc 
organisation. Тһе grid plan, whether it is to be attribute: 
to Penn or not, is an example of the corruption of a go«! 
thing, so much worse than nothing at all; the English no- 
planning, which we in this country revolt at, is а сот. 
paratively harmless and fairly practical method, as compare. 
with the American scientific nightmare in which squares аге 
carried over the whole country, irrespective of natural zone- 
It is sufficient to appal the imagination of 
anvone to contemplate a suburb springing up at some distance 
away from the main town, but having its streets so рїї 
that when linked up it will form part of this continuo, 
gridiron. Under Graft, one may sum up the colossal heizh: 
of depravity of municipal politics, which has urged cius 
to enquire into the fundamentals of civics in а was ге 
thought of by us with our purity of city administration. 

The reaction has resulted in monumental projects of ie 
utmost grandeur as well as practical trafic improvements. 
and m studies of social and administrative condition: 
These two extreme points of view naturally overlap at ma^: 
points, and may be said to have been fused together in t 
one great aspect in which America has carried to achieve: 
ment, namely, in the scientific provision of recreation. Тэ 
fusion ma һе considered to be its third contribution, az: 
the solidest of the three. 

The contribution of pure town planning has, rather thar 
meticulous revision of the Grid, leant chiefly in the direction 
of monumental design. Неге again native inefficiencies have 
undoubtedly determined the direction, for we suppose tha: no 
European tcwn can in апу wav equal the extreme untidiness 
and slipshoddiness of many American; tram poles se: а 
random, an amazing confusion of overhead wires, and а e 
dition of general untidy roads, which has caused the setti 
apart of certain days in the vear for the cleaning of the cin 
by the inhabitants themselves. Іп contradistinction to this. 
American architecture has reached a very high level in à 
severely academic direction; and the transitory vision of th- 
Chicago World's Fair, in which buildings of really first. rate 
architectural merit were seen grouped together, gave mse че 
the American craze for the Civic Centre and other colossa! 
schemes of monumental magnificence. Тһе artistic inspira- 
tion, as in architecture, comes direct from France, even то 
the extent of the combination of formal street planning апа 
landscape gardening, which was evolved by Haussmann ans: 
Alphand. Washington, the national capital, is the climax 
of this phase, but Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, and St 
Louis are scarcely less ambitious. The projects which have 
been produced and published for these towns constitute an 
immense body of monumental design. This phase has also 
produced, again under French inspiration, bv far the fines: 
town planning draughtsmanship that has vet арреаге!. 
The report on Chicago is in itself а wonderful book, whic) 
might lie on апу boudoir table. 

An interesting institution of an official and permaner: 
nature which has arisen out of this early enthusiasm fo” 
monumental town planning, is the New York Art Commis- 
sion, Which was appointed in тоот, and contains amongst 
its members the Mavor of New York City, the presidents of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the New York Public 
Tibrarv, and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts ahd Sciences. 
together with one painter, one sculptor, one architect, anc 
three other members who must not be members of any pro- 
fession in the fine arts. No work of art is allowed to become 
the public property of the municipality, either by purchase. 


(rift. or otherwise, unless it has been approved, together with 


its location, by this commission. The commission has alse 
certain powers over structural works, and has become a ven 
powerful means of preserving works of art and, if necessary. 
condemning structures that might deface the city. 
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|A JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE ANG ITS ACCESSORY ARTS 


THE GHENT EXHIBITION. 


Bn in its general design and its detailed arrange- 
ments, the great International Exhibition at Ghent 
reflects in a very striking way the accumulated ex- 
perience which has been gained during many years past in 
the development of these great undertakings. But, just as 
individuals are so often found to suffer from the defects of 
their special qualities, so, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the Ghent Exhibition suffers from the very excess of 
enterprise and enthusiasm which has inspired its promoters. 
lt covers so much ground, and includes so much subject 
matter, that we question if anyone who visits it will be able 
to form any just opinion of its contents or adequately to 
profit by them. Опе small instance may be cited of the 
strenuous endeavour to cover, the widest area of knowledge 
and interest in the collection shown by our own Board of 
Trade. ‘There are actually exhibited the table on which 
criminals’ bodies were dismembered, and two chairs from 
Newgate Chapel. Such things are beneath the dignity of a 
great exhibition, besides illustrating sentimental associations 
which are surely unessential. But it is in the vast spaces 
of ground covered, as well as in the large number of com- 
paratively useless exhibits that we consider the energy and 
enterprise of the promoters go astray. Had this exhibition 
covered less ground, and the effects been more concentrated, 
the results would have been much finer, whilst from an 
educational point of view we feel sure that a much more 
rigorous exclusion of needless exhibits would have afforded 
much greater significance and value to such things as really 
mattered. We have spent a week at this remarkable ex- 
hibition, but feel only too keenly that we have been unable 
to properly see or digest the wealth of material and informa- 
tion which one of the most, intelligent of directorates has 
placed at our disposal. , 

These great exhibitions convey useful lessons, promote 
-enterprise, broaden sympathies, unite peoples, and widen 
human knowledge. One may be inclined to think that 
the public are beginning to tire of their incessant appeal, 
and that exhibitors are beginning to wonder how far they 
are worth while. But we believe the truth is that it will be 
à leng time before the exhibition era passes over, and it is 
well to consider how some results may be achieved at all 
commensurate with the immense outlay of cost and labour 
they involve. The Ghent Exhibition is the latest illustra- 
tion of the possibilities, and a striking example of the 
failures of the International Exhibition. We can find no 
better comparison of methods than that afforded by the 
arts and crafts collection, and that of English faience and 
furniture, which are arranged close together in the English 
section at. Ghent. А very strong committee was formed to 
arrange the arts and crafts section, and in the choice of 
subjects and their interesting and effective arrangement the 
committee have been signally successful. We see here a sort 
of concentrated essence of much of the very best work which 
„has been associated with the arts and crafts movement in 
England, and we suppose there has never been collected 
together such a well-arranged and comprehensive collection 
of beautiful things. At one end is the striking and dignified 
Salon, the decoration and furniture of which were designed 
by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, and at the other is a chapel designed 
bv Mr. Henry Wilson, which is a fine achievement in 
form and colour. Half-way down the gallery is a raised 
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platform, on which are arranged pedestals and balustrades 
with several charming pieces of sculpture, and all down the 
gallery in cases and on walls are hung and placed a 
long display of objects representative of English arts and 
crafts. Wherever one turns something of more than ordinary 
value or distinction meets the, eye, and the whole appears 
to form a summary of the best work which this country can 
Show. Ко wonder then, if the large galleries, in which are 
shown the works of representative English pottery manufac- 
tones, look dull and lifeless in their museum-like arrange- 
ment of isolated cases, crowded with goods, and not always 
well lighted. We feel strongly that English manufacturers, 
to whose enterprise we, after all, owe some great obligations, 
are here placed at a disadvantage. Another curiously un- 
happy result is to be seen in the magnificent French galleries, 
where the Sevres exhibits are surrounded by wall tapestries 
of the most unfortunate character in general design апа 
colour, and where exhibits of decorated rooms, unworthy to 
be called French, and endless rooms of foodstuffs are placed 
in good positions, whilst the most exquisite examples of 
pottery and glass are relegated to a comparatively dark 
The exhibits of the city of Paris include many in- 
teresting examples of city buildings and street plans, the 
significance of which it is not easy to grasp, and certainly 
not in the short time which all the long list of exhibition 
attractions leaves available. 

Writing, as we do now, with the memories of this great 
exhibition fresh upon our thoughts, we are chiefly impressed 
with the conviction that with the multitude of subjects 
attracting the attention of the world, a great part of the 
educational value of such a wonderful display will be thrown 
away. Surely the Institute and the Architectural Associa- 
tion should make some collective effort to enable, or, rather, 
to encourage, their members to pay visits to such a display 
as that to ге found in the great range of galleries devoted 
to architecture, the pavilion of the Beaux Arts, the Eng- 
lish arts and crafts, the English potteries section, the re- 
markable German galleries, the old Flanders buildings, the 
old Flanders furniture, and the many fine examples of sculp- 
ture with which the exhibition abounds. What a contrast 
is afforded to our English methods by the great floor spaces 
and the fine isolation of each exhibit in the great range of 
galleries in the building devoted to architecture at Ghent! 
Here аге really fine drawings, often ten feet long, and 
executed in tempera, or oil, as well as water-colour, char- 
coal, pencil, and pen-and-ink—no labour and no cost is 
spared to represent architectural art in the best way—and 
drawings, however large and ambitious, are sure of an 
adequate display and proper setting. We cannot say that 
many of the projects appealed to us as architectural design 
simply, but the lesson they suggest to us as to the import- 
ance and dignity of the art are certainly impressive. Ош 
annual display at the Academy is quite ridiculous in com- 
parison, and yet we venture to doubt whether architectural 
art 15 anywhere more alive than it is in this country. Even 
in this splendour of setting for architectural designs we may 
see something suggestive perhaps of the vaulting ambition 
which ''o'erleaps itself’? in much Continental work. 
` Nothing could be more significant of the contrast of char- 
acter and outlook than the two great buildings devoted to 
France and Germany, which stand side by side at Ghent. 
The impressiveness of sheer bulk and severe simple forms 
in the one, and the graceful ease and decorative elegance 
of the other, are seen in striking propinquity. But the 
moral of this and of such a great exhibition generallv, is 
the catholicity of art, and the need for wide and generous 
sympathies, no less than the cultivation of character and 
individuality, without which art is a poor and lifeless product. 


— € € 
Тне Schools, Crickhowell, are being supplied with Shorland's 
warm-air ventilating patent Manchester grates and special 


inlet ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 
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NATIONAL COMPETITIONS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


HOUGH we have reason, we think, to ask whether the 
results of schools of art teaching are commensurate 
with the cost at which they are obtained, one cannot 

but recognise that the annual exhibitions continue to show 
an increasing amount of good work, and that craftsmanship 
and design in proper relation thereto are steadily advancing. 
It 1s a pleasure at least to find the exhibits adequately shown 
in the North Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The various exhibits are well arranged, and it is now possi- 
ble to better realise the full results. 

The plaster modelling is especially well exhibited under a 
good light, and suggests a much higher level of achievement 
than usual. Arthur Woodford's panel for a library, the 
Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne, which occupies the centre, 
is a refined piece of work in low relief, and as a whole the 
composition is excellent. Under this is placed a charming 
panel by Hilda M. Potts, showing a high relief figure of a 
woman with a distaff, which is one of the best works we have 
ever seen by a lady student. Тһе circular panel of two 
athletes wrestling by Geo. P. Micklewright, is very good in 
composition and modelling. Тһе sculptured decorations for 
the side of a trade hall, by Geo. G. Harkell is better from 
the sculptural than the architectural point of view, as the 
proportion of door and pilasters are not pleasing. Robert 
S. Urlson's processional frieze is interesting, and cleverly 
suggestive of movement. A memorial tablet of a church 
restoration, by John Checketts, a square sunk relief panel 
of figures by Gwilym S. Jones, a modelled figure in circular 
xe by Chas. R. Gerrard, a figure of music by Louise 
Kerchard, and a panel of a Christ by Henry Quayle are 
amongst the best things. There is а charmingly-modelled 
wall decoration in delicate low relief, by Ouida Pearse. Мг. 
C. Hunt has produced a very satisfactory segment panel, and 
Margaret Clarke a good mace design. One of the best 
decorative pieces is a square sunk relief panel, with oriental 
figures and camels, by Clara E. N. Bousfield. 

Amongst the best of the measured drawings of architects 
are those of the Manchester City Art Gallery, by John B. 
Teasdale, the Manchester Old Town Hall, by Gordon 
Hemm, St. Benet's Church, by Fred S. Haynes, and St. 
john the Baptist, Paignton, by Walter N. Couldrey. Very 
praiseworthy is the design for a memorial church, Бу Wm. 
Coupland, in a simple broad treatment of classic Renaissance 
(with, however, rather stunted-looking columns). Amongst 
the best drawings is a large pencil detail by Cecil J. Scott. 
Some of the R.I.B.A. competition drawings appear again 
here. ‘Thos. C. Howitt's admirable drawings of a royal 
palace, and Albert E. Lowe's design for a village inn, the 
perspective view of which shows this to be in sensible, quiet 
design. There are other good drawings, such as that bv 
Harold E. North, indicating some appreciation of architec- 
tural values. | | 

The design for ceramic fire surrounds by R. G. Turner, 
wall tiles by Albert W. Harman, a decorative tile picture by 
Alfred Н. Piper, vases in saraffts by Alf. Н. M. Barnes, 
designs for pottery by Dorothy M. Woodruff, vases in 
coloured slips by Walter Downs, an admirable teapot design 
by Maud Biggs (Brierley Hill), and decorative pottery by 
Winifred M. Charles, also deserve attention. There is 
again some capital canework design by Wm. 5. Mills, Ernest 
W. Rink, Geo. B. Powell, Arthur Smith, Otto Wrest, 
and Wm, H. Stevens, all of Leicester. 

Wood carving is still too highly finished and laboured, but 
such work as the flower panel by Ernest R. Topping, 
(Kensington School of Art Wood Carving) deserves great com. 
mendation, both in design and technique. Тһе stained-glass 
is, perhaps, better than usual; one at least of the cartoons 
is delightful, that by Mary Morris (Margaret Street, Birm- 
ingham). Amongst the life studies one can usually single 
out those which are something more than merely imitative ; 
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there is one of a woman, by Edith S. Bessell (Clapham), 
which is quite delightful. 

From the reports of the examiners, we take the following. 
Architectural Designs: Measured Architectural Drawings.— 
The designs submitted in this class maintain the level of 
previous years, and, although work is sent in which shows 
complete ignorance of the rudiments of design and draughts- 
manship, the examiners are glad to see fewer really bad works 
this year. More serious attention should be paid to the prac- 
tical requirements of planning. In some of the designs of 
domestic architecture no knowledge is shown of the necessi- 
ties of a modern house. In some instances the corridors are 
ill-lit, the larder is placed in a wholly unsuitable position, 
or altogether omitted, and some confusion appears to exist 
in the minds of competitors as to the purpose of a pantry. 
The examiners also desire to call attention to the abuse of 
skiagraphy in some of the drawings submitted, in which the 
shadows are so much exaggerated that it is by no means easy 
to read the design. In working designs, skiagraphy should 
only be used to make the design intelligible, and not for 
fancy effects. Certain constructional drawings submitted 
show a misapprehension of the purposes of the competition, 
which is one in architectural design, not in engineering 
diagrams. Although knowledge of construction is the basis 
of design, it is not design itself, and it should be translated 
into terms of architecture before it can rank as such. 

Bronze medals have been awarded to Leonard Foster, of 
Leeds, Vernon Street School of Art, and Thomas C. Howitt, 
of Nottingham School of Art, for designs for the facade of a 
roval palace. They are well executed, but in both cases the 
sculpture overpowers the design. 

Architectural Drawings from Actual Measurements.—The 
examiners are glad to note an improvement in the standard 
of work, and generally in the selection of subject, but thev 
desire to repeat their recommendation of last year, that only 
examples which have genuine architectural value, and which 
are suitable subjects for architectural draughtsmanship should 
be selected. For example, bad modern work and old work 
of which the detail has perished should be avoided. They 
regfet to note that the examples of architectural drawing 
submitted by art teachers are by no means satisfactory. 


----Ф------ 


LONDON TRAFFIC AND SUGGESTED IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


By Purr J. Dear, M.A., Oxon, etc. 

HEN I first formulated the suggestion of a great 
thoroughfare from Oxford Street to the Mile End 

Road I was very conscious that the best way to 

make it (see тар) was blocked at its western end by the 
buildings of the G.P.O. and St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
This seemed, at the time, insuperable, so methods were 
sought to get round it. My original plan was to go from 
Holborn up Charterhouse Street, and thence either north 
or south of the stations in Liverpool Street. The former of 
these was almost prohibited by the fact that the railways 
formed a barrier, only pierced by insignificant roads, until 
vou got as far north as Worship Street, which was too far 
in that direction to adequately fulfil the purpose of making 
an avenue from east to west, which would take traffic out 
of the City, and relieve the block there. Again, it would 
hardly have improved the access to these stations, except 
from northwards; and the railway lines would have made 
an eyesore incompatible with a really fine scheme. Still, I 
am afraid that this plan is the only one likely to be brought 
to perfection, for it would be the cheapest, as passing through 
the most degraded neighbourhood, and the quickest to make 
a visible return for the outlay by the improvement of the 
districts it passed through. Besides, before long, all south 
of this will be so raised in character and value by replacing 
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old and ruinous buildings by new ones, that the hope of 
making the project pay for itself by the enhanced price of 
the premises surrounding it, wil] be gone. This is already 
the case with the parts contiguous to Finsbury Circus, so 
that it would be necessary either to pass north or south of 
these. Тһе existing thoroughfares- of Fore Street, London 
Wall, and Camomile Street have led one to select the latter, 
which needs only a short piece of entirely new road between 
Jewin Crescent and the Meat Market. But this is a mistake 
probably; it is better boldly to plough your way as straight 
as possible from beginning to end, avoiding the buildings 
which must be left, but paying little or no regard to the 
present streets, which would mar the aspect of the whole if 
they were left partially, and partly replaced by new and 
handsome structures. In what may therefore be called my 
“route of election," no account is taken of roads which now 
are, but buildings which would not be willingly sacrificed 
are, as far as may be, left untouched. Тһе road starts 
from the Newgate Street end of Giltspur Street, taking 
advantage of the fact that there is a passage between the 
post office buildings and the hospital, not indeed wide 
enough, but sufficient if a comer of St. Bartholomew's were 
cut off. In connection with the scheme which would involve 
extensive re-arrangement of these districts, it would be easy 
to compensate amply for this loss. If the institution were 
not willing to follow the very wholesome example of other 
places for tending the sick by moving into an altogether more 
salubrious and fitting location for the purpose, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Close would form a most appropriate site for the 
extension needed to compensate for the loss involved} or 
it might be possible to reconstruct the whole on a site further 
east, between Addle Street and Silver Street and London 
Wall, and to make it an outstanding feature in the new 
thoroughfare. Тһе whole line of which should assume an 
altogether different aspect from that of the dingy, second- 
class neighbourhood, which it would replace. In itself it 
would become the main avenue of the City, in which the 
great public buildings of London might find a fitting home ; 
quickly, all between it and. the City proper, would be re- 
built on a scale and a style worthy of the metropolis of the 
Empire, and suitable for its peculiar business, as a centre 
of the world's money market. Ап industry, which is at 
present hampered and hindered by being cooped up in a 
narrow district, hemmed іп on one side by second-hand 
clothes! dealers, and on the other by wholesale crockery 
men, linen drapers, and grocers. This limit to the avail- 
able sites for offices is a very serious drawback, causing 
crowding and exorbitant rentals, with a minimum of conveni- 
ence, which is rendered still less by the fact that, as anyone 
may see by à few minutes' study of the map, all the traffic 
passing east and west is compelled, for want of a proper com- 
munication, to pass by narrow and tortuous ways through 
the very heart of the City. Of all muddle-headed, want of 
foresight, and ingenuity, this is perhaps the most conspicuous 
example; in a district given over to clerical enterprise, to 
book-keeping, and calculation, have been constructed, or 
rather allowed to arise in a haphazard way, a lot of crooked 
and altogether insufficient streets, which are perpetually 
blocked by vehicles ladened with goods and men coming into 
them from the surrounding districts, because there is simply 
no way of getting from one side of the town to the other, 
except through this congested area. Тһе only plea in ex- 
tepuation of this blunder is the limited and confused juris- 
diction of the bodies responsible, and even this is scarcely 
available, for the district affected is nearlv wholly under 
а single authority, which has not shown itself in recent 
matters pre-eminent in wisdom or capacity. Another alter- 
native scheme suggested by Mr. Crow, and supported by 
the London Society, in connection with the proposed new 
St. Paul's Bridge, was to widen Newgate Street, which is 
indeed very necessarv, and from its east end to make an 
S shaped road round Guildhall and up.to the stations at 
Broad Street. The middle part of this would coincide with 
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my plan, but it would do comparatively little to relieve the 
block in the City, and it leaves altogether untouched the 
unsanitary area east of Bishopsgate, through the very middle 
of which my thoroughfare would pass, like a cleansing angel 
routing out all the slums, and feplacing them by wholesome 
and useful buildings, relieving at once the crowded streets 
of the City, and congestion of its offices, by providing more 
convenient roads and new sites for suitable erections. If in 
connection with this plan it were found possible to adopt 
my suggestion of bringing the tram cars across the river on 
a bridge made under the railway bridge at Blackfriars, these 
would come out at Snowhill, hence one set might go by 
Farringdon Street to King’s Cross, another by St. John’s 
Street to the Angel, a third by the Goswell Road and Old 
Street to Hackney, and a fourth might come up Snow Hill 
to the Viaduct, and thence along the new route to the East 
End. In this way a great centre from trams might be 
created in the heart of town with connections in many direc- 
tions, and if it were thought undesirable to bring these into 
the main line of traffic even for so short a distance, it 


‚ would be easy to widen one of the lanes between Snow Hill 


and Giltspur Street, and so to keep the Viaduct clear. 

But this is à secondary question; the main point is to 
rout out the disreputable and dingy districts between Smith- 
field and Whitechapel, and put in their place a grand pro- 
cesstonal avenue, which would form a new centre to the 
City, around which fine buildings might cluster, and which 
would give a chance to all the parts round to rise to higher 
levels. If this were done at once, and done with a free 
hand, buying up all the degraded property round, it might 
pay for itself in money, as well as in the improved amenities 
of the town. This, I fear is hopeless; thirty' years ago I 
suggested a park on Denmark Hill, and it is done; if in 
twenty vears this plan is adopted, we must be content. 


----%-- 
NOTES. 


HERE is no sort of finality as to the cost of things, 
and it is argued that the production of a very cheap 
cottage is the solution of some of our greatest 

difficulties. Тһе loan of money at a low rate of interest, 
and the provision of cheap land are the most 
important conditions to be attained for the cheapen- 
ing of building can hardly be attended with per- 
manently satisfactory results. Mr. Frank Heaven, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Aberkenfig, writes that he has designed a 
cottage, the total cost of which works out at just under 2150. 
It contains living-room, lobby, kitchen, larder, w.c., and 
coals оп the ground floor, and three bedrooms and bath- 
room on the upper floor, and the whole is contained in an 
oblong block 35 feet by 15 feet. The kitchen is only six 
feet eight inches across, and the bedrooms are mere boxes. 
The main item in the reduced cost of the cottage is the use 
of reinforced brickwork, and the author says accounts for a 
saving of 20 per cent. on the cost of 9-in. brickwork. Mr. 
Heaven's design, with a tipped roof, angle pilasters in 
channelled brickwork, and overhanging bay to form an en- 
trance cover, could be built to look quite well. We are not 
sure we should look upon a cottage built in this way as a 
very good investment, and we are inclined to think the 
dimensions are below what we should regard as the irredu- 
cible minimum. One difficultv about the design would’ be the 
width of frontage it would require; still, it is a thoughtful 
contribution to the subject. | 


WE have been indebted to the “Times” during the last vear 
or two for «оте interesting and suggestive articles on things 
artistic, and we publish to-day an extract from one, on the 
word “Artistic.” In this the writer says the word “ Artistic” 
is one of those which have no right to exist, because it here 
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comes intc use to express not a thing or an idea, but a mere 
vagueness or confusion of thought. | 


THE Imperial Russian fire service insignia in silver has been 
awarded to Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Edwin О. 
Sachs, F.R.S., Mr. Ellis Marsland, and others. 


THE old village cross of Guiseley has been restored by the 
generosity of the Rev. J. F. Howson, the rector, who has 
already restored the old rectory, making it again a pleasant 
and typical old Elizabethan home in picturesque old-world 
gardens. 


Messrs. COLLCUTT AND Hamp have taken into partnership 
Mr. Philip Tilden, a former pupil, and son of Sir Wm. 
Tilden, F.R.S., LL.D., and the firm will practice as 
Collcutt, Hamp and Tilden, at 36, Bloomsbury Square. 


Goop progress has been made with the excavations on the 
site of the Roman city at Kenchester, near Hereford. The 
city covers an area of 25 acres, but so far only three-quarters 
of an acre has been explored. The work is being under- 
taken by the Woolhope Naturalists Field Club. Fresh 
objects of interest are being unearthed everv dav, and the 
portion of the site now being excavated promises to be ex- 
ceptionally interesting. The excavations have recently laid 
bare some very finely-constructed walls of buildings, pron. 
ably of the 3rd century. А considerable quantity of inter. 
esting ancient pottery, manufactured near the Rhine, in 
Germany, has been discovered. This pottery is fragmentary, 
but there is sufficient remaining to give an accurate idea of 
proportions and decoration of the pieces. 


‘THE Corporation of Hartlepool has in contemplation a hous- 
ing scheme which is estimated to cost about £40,000. There 
exists in the middle of the town a slum area between four 
and five acres in extent. This it is proposed to clear 
completely, and to lav out and build streets of modern 
dwellings. Тһе plans provide for the erection of about 70 
houses of various sizes. The area has been reported upon 
by the medical officer, and this report is now to be considered 


bv the town council. 


IN the House of Commons, Mr. Harris asked Mr. W. W. 
Benn, as representing the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether, in connection with the proposal included in the 
Public Buildings Expenses Bill, to appropriate a sum of 
money for the building of an extension of the Admiralty 
offices, it was proposed to keep the new buildings back, so as 
to provide for a future continuation of the widenings of 
Whitehall already executed by his Majestv's Government in 
connection with the erection of new public offices in this 
thoroughfare. Mr. W. W. Benn replied: The building line 
of Whitehall on the west side at Charing Cross is governed 
bv Drummonds and Cocks Biddulph Banks to the north of 
the site in question, and to the south by the Admiralty 
screen, the Paymaster-General’s building, and the Horse 
Guards. In these circumstances there is little use in setting 
back the proposed additions to the Admiralty. Any widen- 
ing requires to be made on the east side of Charing Cross. 


ŞIR FRANK SHORT, R.A., has been appointed Professor of 
Etching and Engraving in the Royal College of Art. 


MR. ARTHUR STRATTON, F.R.I.B.A., has removed to 88, 
Gower Street, W.C. Telephone No. 7985 Central. 


—H— 
UNDER the direction of Mr. Richard Henderson, architect, 


Glasgow, Bovle's latest patent “air-pump” ventilators have 
been applied to Trinity U. F. Church Halls, Johnstone, N.B. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MONGST competitions to be noted one of the most 
important will be, that for the Manchester Roval 
Exchange additions, which will be an open one, with 

Мг. J. S. Gibson as assessor. Тһе assessor for the garden 
city scheme at Southfield Odsal, Bradford, is Mr. Henrv T. 
Hare, and the designs go in on October 4. The particulars 
for the Welsh National Memorial to King Edward VII. (a 
sanatorium to cost £20,000), may be obtained from the 
secretary, Memorial Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


———$— —— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RUISLIP MANOR COTTAGE SOCIETY .* 


As the existing accommodation for the working classes at 
Ruislip is both deficient in quantity and inferior in quality, 
the Ruislip Manor Cottage Society, Ltd., has been formed, 
with a dividend limited to 5 per cent., for the purpose of 
taking up land and building cottages on co-partnership lines 
under the scheme, ; 

Not the least interesting feature in the scheme is the co- 
operative action organised between the Urban District 
Council, the Working Men's Housing Council, the Ruislip 
Manor Cottage Societv, and a number of leading residents, 
who have recently met in conference at the council offices 
under the auspices of the Town Planning Committee of the 
Northwood Council! to put in hand two schemes for building 
cottages at Northwood and Eastcote respectively. In order 
to complete the circle of joint effort, the co-operation of the 
State will be obtained in the shape of a loan from the Public 
Works Loan Board under Section 4 of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act, 1909. Schemes have already been 
approved for building 130 small houses and cottages at rents 
varying from 6s. to 15s. per week. | 

The tenants will be entitled to a share in the surplus profits 
in addition to interest on their investment, and Tenant Com- 
mittees are being formed with a view to co-operation between 
residents and the society. Although most of the houses will 
be let under the profit-sharing scheme above-mentioned, а 
plan is being put into operation for enabling persons of 
moderate means, by payment of from £25 to £100 down 
and an annual payment equal to the ren*al value, to become 
owners of freehold or leasehold houses under the mutual 
protection of the town plan. For a small extra premium a 
life insurance policy can accompanv the loan, so that if the 
purchaser dies before the loan is repaid, his debt is wiped 


out, and the house and land passes to his representatives free 
of mortgage. W. THOMPSON. 


NEW HOUSE, CURZON PARK, CHESTER. 
) 


DICKENS-LEWIS AND Haymes, Architects. 


THE main walls of this house are finished in rough cast, 
whitened with a plinth of two-inch hand-made sand-faced 
bricks, varying from rich red to purple, flush jointed in white. 
The taps of the chimneys are also finished in brickwork of a 
similar description. The projecting porch is built of Run- 
corn stone. The roof is of red hand-made tiles, with special 
hips. Тһе windows are sashes, the dormer windows only 
being casements. АП external woodword is painted white, 
with the exception of the shutters and entrance door, which 
are olive-green. Тһе work was carried out by Messrs. 
Treasures and Son, of Shrewsbury, under the direction of the 


architects. ; 


*From the “Town Planning Review." 
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OUR ТЕТТЕЕ-ВОХ. 
THE NEW DELHI. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect.” 

O. far, at least, as “The British Architect" is con- 
cerned, I have been protagonist for building the 
public edifices of the New Delhi in Mediæval style; 

but have I ever advocated anything approaching, in the 
faintest way, what was set forth in a recent article? My 
contention is that the decoration of them must be left to 
natives ; no one apparently contradicts this; it is universally 
recognised that to take European workmen out to India 
would be so expensive, that the use of them should be kept 
within the narrowest limits; and the ornament of the build- 
ings would be reduced to the beggarly elements of white- 
wash and green paint, set up as an ideal of refined taste by 
one of the champions of Classic or pseudo-Classic struc- 
tures. It appears that the building which he lauded, as a 
copy for us to follow, is really composed chieflv of brick 
and stucco, in perhaps the verv worst age of architectural 
design, by a fifth or sixth-rate artist, who, of necessity, had 
to rely on Indians to carry out his projects ‘That anything 
worthy of the name could be produced in this wav, is quite 
out of the question. Those who have gone out earlv, and 
lived best part of their lives in India, may imagine that such 
a building is a fit representative of the glorv of Rome. of 
Greece, of England; but anyone who knows real Classic 
work, even as it is done in France and Italv to-dav, is very 
conscious of the fact that in Great Britain you cannot get it 
carried out in a satisfactorv manner; that neither designers 
nor workmen here have the skill in its decorative detail, 
especially in figure work, which is needed to produce a 
colourable imitation only of the real thing. What hope 
then is there that natives should turn out anything but a 
parodv of the style? But this is no mere matter for sur- 
mise.  Fergusson was an authoritv on Indian architecture, to 
whom it would be hard to name an equal or superior; his 
prejudices were in favour of Classic, whatever he designed 
was in this method, but his condemnation of the pseudo 
Classic buildings there is sweeping, and almost without ex- 
ception. I have myself examined with care modem ex- 
amples, and should say, as anvone with insight could guess. 
that they are verv inferior to the most dubious specimens of 
so-called Classic wich are being erected to-day at home 
and abroad. Mr Corfield's contention appears to be that we 
should, above all things, consider the effect of our archi- 
tecture on the minds of the natives; in other words, the 
success of our attempts at Classic is to be gauged by the 
feelings of those who know nothing*whatever about the 
style. But he does not seem equally careful of their suscepti- 
bilities in other things; can he suppose our workmen are 
models of chastity, or that the soldiers we send out are im- 
maculate in morality? As a fact, I have been told that the 
regulations as to contagieus diseases are so repugnant to 
native ideas as to amount almost to an outrage, and that our 
own troops refused to be the means of carrying them out. 
But by a convention of societv, things of this sort are kept 
silent, and it was unfair, in the extreme, to speak of them 
as if they were veculiar to natives. In the large Indian 
colony at Edinburgh this was deeply resented, and no one 
who heard their words upon it would be inclined to trust 
his skill as spokesman for their thoughts. He may be very 
courteous to “his friends,” but it is not hard to see in his 
whole tone a contempt for what are commonly called 
“niggers” amongst a certain tvpe of Anglo-Indian officials. 
As he might have surmised, a kinsman of the Welleslevs is 
likely to have had a large number of connections and rela- 
tions amongst these, and to have gotten his ideas from mouths 
of men and women, and not from the words of writers. 
Fergusson, Macaulay, and Kipling are the onlv ones of 
these I know, and no doubt the novelists he mentions based 
their works on those, and similar authors. 
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I traverse entirely his view that architecture is not a 
matter of ornamental detail, as may be learnt from Fer- 
gusson's very able introduction to “ Modern Architecture." 
the construction of buildings, and the spacing of solids and 
openings, and even elementary decoration, like string courses, 
coloured bands, and archivolts, of more or less elaboration, 
and imposts,. are common elements of engineering. |t is 
just when the artistic side becomes predominant that archi- 
tecture, іп its modern sense, may be said to step in. Strip . 
a Gothic cathedral of its tracery, mouldings, carving, and 
spires, large and small (i.e., pinnacles), and it becomes a 
pure piece of engineering; on the other hand, many works 
of engineers, as the bridges of London and Paris, of which 
Епе examples are given іп the "Architectural Review," are 
not unworthy of any architect, from the skilful use of orna- 
ment. I admit that in rare cases, which, however, I could 
count ол my fingers, and of which, on the spur of the moment, 
I can hardly quote examples, quite undecorated structures 
have risen to the rank of the highest building; these, I 
believe, almost without exception, belong to the early pointed 
style, and to the transition to it from pure Classic, such as 
some of the great churches and halls of Germany, St. 
Alban's Abbey, and, above ail, the body of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. But bare as these may be now, there is ample proof 


- that they were intended to be painted in imitation, and, in 


default, of mosaic; and in the vast majority the defect of 
ornament has left a mere effort of engineering. Іп fact, one 
might contend that it was only by chance fhat, in absence 
of this, a supreme effort was attained; and, as a rule, 
that architecture and ornament, if it is good artistically, are 
synonymous. No one would deny that the Sistine Chapel is 
this, or the great halls of the Vatican, or of Versailles; but. 
take away their adornment, and they differ little from barns. 
Now it is in Decorative detail that we are so weak; even if 
our designérs can plan it, our workmen cannot carry it out. 
All has become mechanical, and machine-made, free hand- 
work, even if possible, is prohibited by its cost. In India 
it is far different, labour is cheap, hand-work is still common, 
and manv artisans still have an artistic sense, which is lack- 
ing with us mostly. X Fortunately the Government realise 
this, and are "steadily adhering to the policy of encourag- 
ing idigenous talent; any Indian craftsman who may show 
himself by practical work to be able to assist in furnishing 
decorative details for important buildings" will be encour- 
aged. ‘‘Opportunity will thus Бе afforded for indigenous . 
artistic talent to find expression, and to be trained to further 
development in adaptation to modem Indian requirements." 
This is an announcement on which it would be impossible 
to go back without grave injustice and serious and well- 
grounded discontent. We тау take it. then, that the detail of 
the public buildings will in the main be executed by natives, 
and even designed by them; that they should do details of 
a foreign style in a satisfactory manner is impossible. If 
Classical buildings are to be done in a way worthy of us, 
Europeans must be taken out to do them, and practically 
Italians; no one would hear of this, I am sure. Mr. Cor- 
field says himself :—“ What is to be of any value in the 
Indian architecture of the New Delhi will be the product 
of the unaided Indian." It is true that herein, he contradicts 
himself, but he has hold of a perfectly sound maxim. The 
hatives must be free to do their part in their own way; on 
the other hand, his notion that the whole should be handed 
over.to them is too absurd to be considered seriously. The 
division of building into two parts, the engineering, which 
is concerned with the structure, the convenience, the sanita- 
tion, and general arrangement, and the decorative, which 
is confined to the details of adornment, makes it possible 
to divide the labour. Mr. Havell, who is an enthusiast 
for native ways, admits that Gothic and the pointed styles 
of the East are first cousins, and that there would be no 
objection or difficulty in uniting them. It was this very early 
pointed style which has shown itself in British hands capable 
of producing beautiful buildings with a minimum of orna- 
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ment, but which was without doubt intended to be elaborately 
adorned. If this were done in Indian style it would be im- 
possible, except for an expert, to tell them from native 
buildings, yet they would bear upon them the mark of Eng- 
lish hands and British minds to all who could read their 


signs. 


“ Many a shaft in my quiver lies ; 
And they all have a voice to the ears of the wise; 
To fools, who shall read their mysteries? 
Wise, in whom wisdom by nature grows, 
But mere windy wights, like garrulous crows, 
With emptv, wordy nothings are heard, 
' To cry out against Jove's Imperial bird." 


Of which Mr. Corfield's suggestion as to Fatehpur Sikri 
may be faken as a typical example. Тһе King has pro- 
claimed that the new capital of India is to be at Delhi; 
what is the good of suggesting or debating other possible 
sites? And where is the sense of contending that a city 
designed by natives hundreds of years ago, would be in any 
way suitable to our requirements to-dav?  Mansions of the 
early Stuart period: are found impossible for residence now, 
and is it likely that a city built by an Indian autocrat and 
fanatic centuries back would suit our Government? If they 
were fóolish enough to go there and found it too inconve- 
nient, it would cnlv prove the folly of their advisers; it 
would not show at all that quarters planned by our architects 
and decorated bv native artists might not be supremely 


beautiful. 
Pri J. DEAR. 


——————— 


COTTAGE BUILDING AND OFFICIAL 
OVERSIGHT. 


N the House of Commons, on August 6, Mr. C. Bathurst 
asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether it was on the instructions or with the sanction 

of his department that landowners and others desiring to 
build cottages in rural districts were required, under the by- 
laws of the rural district council, not merely to furnish plans 
to such cottages to their inspector and agree such plans witn 
him, but subsequently to fill up and return to the surveyor 
of such council four separate notices as to the progress of 
the structure, the first when the damp course is laid, the 
second when the foundations are completed and ready to be 
covered up, the third when the drains are completed and 
readv to be covered up, and the fourth after the comple- 
tion of the building; whether he realised that such action 
on the part of the local sanitary authority often acted as a 
serious deterrent to landowners willing and anxious to erect 
cottages in their localities ; and whether he would take steps 
to refuse departmental sanction to such by-laws. Mr. Burns 
replied: The present rural model series does not require the 
first two notices mentioned in the question. | Some local 
authorities, however, have asked for a by-law requiring a 
notice when the damp course is laid, and I am advised that 
this is not unreasonable. А requirement as to a notice when 
the foundations of a building are completed is included in the 
urban model series, and is also in force in some rural dis- 
tricts. 
of buildings during the course of their construction, it 1s 
only reasonable that notice of the progress of the work should 
be given. Mr. C. Bathurst asked: Does the right hon. 
gentleman realise that such officious fussiness on the part 
of the district councils acts as a serious deterrent to cottage 
building in rural districts? Mr. Burns said: I do not admit 
the existence of the alleged fussiness. It is not unreason- 
able for a local authoritv to ask that cottages should have a 
damp course, a reasonable drv foundation, and should be 
in a reasonably habitable condition when completed. Mr. 


If an opportunity is to be given for the inspection. 
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C. Bathurst said: Is it necessary in order to effect that that 
the owner should have to fill in no fewer than four separate 
forms? (Laughter.) Mr. Burns: The forms the owners now has 
to fill in are as simple as possible. Anything which the hon. 
member can suggest to reduce the number or complexity of 
the forms I would willingly accept. But we must insist that 


owners should build cottages which are reasonably decent. 


———9— —— 
ARTISTIC. 


І T is commonly supposed that artists decide what i 
artistic, and that belief is the source of all our 
cowardice and confusion of thought about art. For the 
business of the artist is to produce works of art. That we 
can only find out for ourselves bv means of our own feelings, 
and no one can do it for us. Art is a means of communica- 
tion between the artist and his public, and his public alone 
can tell whether he has succeeded in communicating anvthing 
to them. But the public, of course, must know what kind 
of effect a work of art should have upon them before thev 
can tell whether it has that effect. It is because we do not 
know what to expect of a work of art that we do not trust 
our own feelings about it. Апа this uncertainty of expecta. 
tion we conceal from ourselves bv our use of the word 
“artistic.” For when we use it we mean that we are trving 
to recognise a work of art not by a certain effect which it 
produces upon us, but bv certain signs or marks which we 
are told it ought to possess. We are treating it, in fact, as 
we treat a flower when we trv to discover its genus from a 
description in а book. But works of art are not a genus 
that can be identified by external marks and signs, for un 
fortunately, nothing is easier than for the sham artist to 
imitate all the external marks and signs of the real work 
of art, and the great mass of "artistic" things are imitations 
of this kind. Тһе artist himself falls into the same mistake 
as his public, and aims at producing those outward symptoms 
which they look for. Не too tries to be artistic according 
to a recipe, and in a few vears he finds that the fashion in 
recipes has changed, and he has suddenly become inartistic. 
Then his only hope is to find a new recipe, unless, of course, 
he gives up trving to be artistic and is content to be merelv 
an artist. —The “Times.” 


چ 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.‏ 


RIDAY, July 18, 1913, will remain long as a memorable 
day for the Architectural Association School, as mark- 
ing the retirement of our popular “Head.” It was 

the breaking-up day of the summer term, marked bv the 
annual exhibition of “ first," “second,” and “third” vear draw- 
ings, the usual speechmaking, and the annual visit of parents, 
sisters, aunts, and cousins. Mr. Curtis Green said he had 
to perform a pleasant task; and he was glad it was the first 
that he did from the chair. He thought that it would have 
been appropriate for Mr. Horsley to have made the presenta- 
tion to Mr. Maule, but he was unable to be there. Не 
wrote from Switzerland that he would have liked to have 
taken part in the proceedings, but, at any rate, he had had 
the pleasure of choosing the gift, which he hoped Mr. Maule 
would like. Тһе Council and members of the Architectura! 
Association, students, and parents knew that he could say 
nothing which would exaggerate their indebtedness to Mr. 
Maule for his devotion to the school. Мг. Maule had 
endeared himself to all of them; every member of the 
Architectural Association thought of him and spoke of him 
in terms of affection and respect, and he had laid a strong 
hold upon all of them. For ten years Mr. Maule had 
directed the education in this school, and built up the first 
school of architecture in the country. During that period 
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375 day-school students had passed through his hands and 
received the impress of his outlook and standards. His re- 
ward was in the work that they were now doing, and the place 
that he occupied in their thoughts. The little present was no 
measure of that place, it was merely an emblem about which 
their thoughts and his thoughts could congregate. They 
would be pleasant thoughts on their side of gratitude to him 
for all he had done for them; on his, of gratitude for what 
he bad been able to accomplish for their art. Few of them 
were allowed to do so much as Mr. Maule had done. Might 
he give expression to the hope of all of them that at the 
end of a long and successful life he would look back with 
pleasure at these ten years. as a step both in the development 
of his own career and also in the development of a sound 
system of architectural education, towards which end they 
were all working, and the foundations of which he had done 
so much to lay? | 

Mr. Green then presented Мт. Маше with a pair of silver 
candlesticks, which bore the following inscription: * Presented 
to H. P. G. Maule by some students and fellow-members of 
the Architectural Association on his relinquishing the position 
of Head Master of the School of Architecture, July, 1913." 

Sir Aston Webb, who, with a humorous twinkle in his eye, 
described himself as “ап extinct volcano," expressed his 
appreciation for the thoroughness of the work which Mr. 
Maule had done during the past ten years as headmaster of 
their school, and said that he possessed those very important 
qualities’ in a master, personality and enthusiasm. He 
thought the best testimonial to Mr. Maule he could give was 
the fact that he had sent his youngest son to the Architectural 
Association School, and he was pleased to say that neither 
he nor his son had ever regretted the years he spent in their 
school. A headmaster had always a most difficult task, 
and he thought fhese difficulties could be grouped under 
three heads—the students, the masters, and the parents. Mr. 
Maule had managed to communicate his enthusiasm to his 
students and get them to work for work's sake, he had been 
very successful in his management of the parents, and seemed 
to have been extraordinarily lucky in his assistant masters. 
Sir Aston Webb then referred to the great changes in archi- 
tectural education which had taken place during the past 
decade, and pointed out that students were not now encour- 
aged to strive after originality at the outset of their training, 
but worked on more definitely traditional lines, and had first 
to study the development and history of their art, leaving 
their personality to express itself when they had learnt the 
lessons of the past. Не thought that in English architecture 
we should always have the personality of the architect ex- 
pressing itself in-his work and giving it character and dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, after a few words of congratulation 
to Mr. Curtis Green on his first appearance as President of 
the Architectural Association, said that he felt he must also 
be numbered with the extinct volcanoes, but as External 
Examiner for the Board of Architectural] Education, he was, 
perhaps, in a better position than most of those present to 
appreciate the splendid work which Mr. Maule had done 
during the time he had been headmaster in carrying on the 
work which was so ably started by Mr. Bolton, the first 
headmaster of their school. Mr. Waterhouse then said that, 
like Sir Aston Webb, he had sent his boy to the school, and 
as he had also the pleasure of knowing some of the students, 
he occasionally heard something of their views; in fact, he 
might be called an ‘‘internal’’ examiner—and he was pleased 
to say that he had always had very satisfactory reports as 
such. As to the school, he thought it was full of hope, and 
felt that they would do great things in the future. 

Mr. Н.Р. С. Maule, having expressed his appreciation .of 
the gift, said he felt that in the affection of his old students 
he had something which was more tangible than any present. 
In saying that; however, he did not mean that he valued 
the present any the less. One thing which he felt deeply 
was that the continued success of the school had been secured 
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by the selection of his successor. Perhaps he ought to have 
said successors, because he would like to couple with the 
name of Mr. Atkinson the names of Mr. Cable and Mr. 
Potter. It was true, as Sir Aston Webb had remarked, that 
during the ten years he had been at the school he had been 
extremely lucky in his staff, and the success which had been 
achieved was probably due far more to those men than to 
himself. Тһе matter of architectural education was still 
in its infancy, for in the last seventy years things had changed 
very much, and they were still changing It could not be 
said with any assurance that they had yet reached any definite 
procedure, and he did not think it was likely that they 
would for some time. In architecture they had changed 
absolutely from the old pupilage system, and they had not, 
as they had in France, been hundreds of years building up 
an architectural system. Не did not believe that any country 
could borrow, wholesale, systems of other countries, but he 
did believe that the real aim and essence of every education 
was ultimately to fit men to go into the world and do good 
work; and to develop their capacities, and do that which 
was best in them. Тһе ultimate result of the work of their 
school lay not in the pictures to be seen on the walls but 
in the work which the young men would do five or ten years 
hence. They had begun to realise in this country that 
education did not consist in drawing out the brilliant boy, but 
in the fitting of young men for life. In the architectural 
profession there was a great temptation which did not occur 
in other professions, which was that a great deal of the result 
of the training was to be seen in the drawings, and that 
school must guard! against any too great rivalry of schools.— 
The Architectural Association “ Journal." 


------%----- | 
` BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 
SCHOOL IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE following particulars for the second year's competi- 

tion have been sent to us by Mr. Evelyn Shaw:— 

The scholarship will be of the value of £200 per 

annum, and will be ordinarily tenable for three years. Сап- 

didates must be British subjects, and less than 3o years of 

age oh July 1, 1914. Тһе competition, which will be con- 

ducted by the Faculty of Architecture of the British School 

at Rome, will be in two stages:—(A) An open examination ; 

(B) a final competition, open to not more than ten candidates 
selected from those competing in the open examination. 


THE OPEN EXAMINATION. 

Competitors should notify the honorary general secretary, 
British School at Rome, 54, Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
of their intention to compete in this exmination as early as 
possible, and in any case not later than January 24, 1914, 
and with such notification must enclose a certificate of birth 


ог а declaration as to age and nationality, ‘duly attested by 


two responsible persons. | 

The subject for this examination will be an Art Gallery, 
situated in the public park of an important provincial town. 
The building to have a frontage towards the south of 25oft. 


(on which frontage is to be the principal entrance), with a 


depth of rooft., and to consist, on the ground floor, of a 
central top-lighted hall for sculpture, with side-lighted 
galleries around it. The first floor to have top-lighted 
galleries. А lower floor for reserve exhibits and stores may 
be provided, and the design may include any terrace, steps, 
and architectural adjuncts thought necessary for the comple- 
tion of the design: Тһе size given may be exclusive of any 
architectural projections, such as porticos or other architec- 
tural features. Тһе drawings required are:—Plans of the 
two principal floors; front and side elevations; longitudinal 
and transverse sections—all to a scale of 1-8in. to a foot; 
a detail of an important portion of the front to Jin. scale; 


a perspective in which the building shall measure 18 inches. 
А short descriptive report must accompany the design. ‘The 
general drawings may be finished in ink or pencil, and the 
view in any manner at the competitor's discretion. 

Each design must bear a motto, and must be accom- 
panied by an envelope enclosing the name of the competitor. 
Drawings must not be executed as part of a school course, 
and the competitor must submit a written statement to the 
effect that this regulation has been complied with, together 
with a declaration that the work has been done by his own 
hand. The drawings, together with the above-mentioned 
documents, must be sent to the Honorary General Secretary, 
British School at Rome, c/o The Secretary, Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., and must reach 
him on or before January 31, 1914. 


THE FINAL COMPETITION. 

This competition will he held “en loge" in London, and 
particulars regarding it will be announced. hereafter. The 
successful candidate in this competition will be recommended 
for appointment to the Commissioners! Scholarship. 

The Faculty reserve to themselves the right, at their 
absolute discretion, to alter any of the conditions, periods; 
dates, or times herein specified, and to decline to hold the 
final competition, or to select any candidate for it, or to 
make any recommendation for the scholarship. The Faculty 
also reserve to themselves the right to publish photographic 


reproductions of, or exhibit, any of the works submitted by. 


competitors. 
The British School at Rome, 
54, Victoria Street, S.W. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN SCULPTURE. | 

The scholarship will be of the value of £200 per annum, 
and will be ordinarily tenable for three years. Candidates 
must be British subjects, and less Than зо wears of age on 
July 1, 1914. The competition, which will be conducted by 
the Faculty of Sculpture of the British School at Rome, will 
be in two stages:—(AÀ) An open examination; (B) a final 
competition, open to not more than four candidates selected 
from those competing in the open examination. 

Particulars as to these may be obtained from Mr. Evelyn 
Shaw. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN DECORATIVE PAINTING. 

Тһе scholarship will be of the value of £200 per annum, 
and will be ordinarily tenable for three years. Candidates 
must be British subjects, and less than 30 years of age on 
July т, 19014. The competition, which will be conducted by 
the Faculty of Painting of the British School at Rome, will 
be in two stages:—(A) An open examination; (B) а final 
competition, open to not more than four candidates selected 
from those competing in the open examination. 


THE OPEN EXAMINATION. 

Cómpetitors in this examination should submit the follow- 
ing works :—(1) Not less than four drawings of the пие figure 
from the life; (2) one painting of a head, and one painting of a 
figure from the life in oil or tempera; (3) two figure com- 
positions in colour suitable for wall decoraüga (not larger 
than 3oin. by 22in.) : (4) sketches of designs for decorative 
purposes, which should include some architectural studies. 

Competitors should notify the Honorary General Secretary, 
British School at Rome, 54. Victoria Street, London, S.W., 

of their intention to compete in this examination as early as 
» possible. and in any case not later than January 24. 1914. 
and with such notification must enclose a certificate of birth 
or a declaration as to age and nationality duly attestd by two 
responsible persons. ' 


THE FINAL COMPETITION. | 
This competition will be held in London from April 2) 
to June 20, 1914. and will be open to not more than four 
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candidates selected from those competing in the open ex- 
amination. The subject will consist of a design for a wall 
decoration to fill a given space for à given purpose, and to 
à given scale. Eight weeks will be allowed for the execu- 
tien of the design, and during that time candidates will be 
provided with studio accommodation, and given an ailowance 
of £2 per week for models. Тһе successful candidate іп 
this competition will be recommended for appointment to 
the Commissioners! Scholarship. | 


--%Ф-- 
COST ОЕ PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


STANDING Committee В met recently, Sir 
S D. Brynmor Jones іп (е chair, to con- 

sider the Public Buildings Expenses Bill, 
introduced on behalf of the First (Commissioner 
of Works by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. The Bill appropriates 
the surplus of £145,000 from the sum of £600,000 which : 
was allocated under the Finance Act of 1908 to the build- 
ing of the new Local Government Board offices іп Parlia- 
ment Street and Great George Street in the following 
manner :—Home Office Industrial Museum, £25,000; 
Admiralty (additional accommodation), £55,000; and the 
College of Art, South Kensington, £65,000, 

On Clause 1, which authorises the appropriation of the 
surplus, Mr. Hicks Beach pointed out that the committee 
were asked to sanction the diversion of money which Parlia- 
ment had voted for a particular purpose to other and totally 
different objects. These objects were no doubt desirable 
in themselves, but the committee ought to have some explana- 
tion and justification of the diversion that was proposed, 
and some assurance that the estimates embodied in the 
Bill were not so grossly irregular as those made in connec- 
tion with the Local Government Board buildings in 1908 
obviously were. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn explained that the difference between 
the latter estimates and the actual expenditure was due to 
the fact that the Government made an exceptionally favour- 
able contract for the completion of the Local Government 
Board offices. Тһе Home Office Industrial Museum was 
intended for the exhibition of safety appliances used in 
mines and factories, for which at present there was no such 
accommodation ; two buildings in Whitehall were being 
demolished for the extension of the Admiralty, and with 
regard to the College of Art they were acting upon the ~ 
recommendation of the committee that the present totally 
unsuitable iron buildings at the back of South Kensington ` 
should be replaced by decent structures. _ 

Mr. Gordon Harvey, а Ministerialist, said that the mon- 
strous inaccuracy of the estimates framed by the Office of 
Works Department, of which this Bill gave an illustration, 
was severely criticised by the Estimates Committee last year. 
The most extraordinary discrepancy disclosed here was due 
to the practice of laving vague proposals before the House 
without any adequate attempt being made to arrive at the 
actual cost of the work proposed to be undertaken. He 
protested against this practice, and, unless they could have 
an assurance from the representative of the Government 
that а serious attempt had been made to see that the esti- 
mates in the Bill were really accurate and proper estimates, 
he should feel it his duty to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that the suggestion of the 
Estimates Committee that the Office of Works should get 
tenders for the whole of the work before the estimates were 
laid before Parliament was utterly impracticable, chiefly - 
because of the immense delay which would be involved in 
such a course. "The only thing they could do was to cal- 
culate the cubical contents of the building they proposed to 
erect and get the nearest climate they could in each case. 
That was what had been done here, and he did not think 
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it was possible to say more than that these were the best 
estimates that they could frame. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said the question whether or not 
there should be open competition for the College of Art 
was now under consideration, and he suggested that the 
decision was one which might be left to the First Com. 
missioner. Тһе other buildings scheduled in the Bill did 
not seem such as to call for competitive designs. 


———9——— 
.ANCIENT TOWER AT AYR. 


“INCE the Tower of St. John Baptist, Ayr, and the sur- 
rounding grounds were acquired by the Marquis of 
Bute, a great deal of work has been done in the 

removal of all modern additions, the stripping the interior 
of the tower of all plasterwork ahd timber finishings, and 
also in the excavation of a small portion of the church area 
and the immediate surroundings of the tower itself. Mr. 
James Kennedy Hunter, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Ayr, under 
whose direction the work of restoration is being carried out, 
has supplied some particulars of the progress of the opera- 
tion. The removal of the modern buildings and the stripping 
of. the interior ot the tower disciosed, Mr. Hunter states, 
how mary serious alterations had been made on the structure 
and on the architectural features of the building at the time 
that the modern work was done. ‘The condition of the east 
face of the tower as now disclosed, is an illustration of what 
harm had been done in this way. On the west face also, a 
very serious cutting of the wall had been carried out in order 
to provide a passage or connection between the old and the 
new work ; while on the south front two very large openings 
had been cut—one into the south-east staircase, the other 
through the thick wall in order to light the ground floor 
chamber of the tower. This latter opening had never been 


completed, either as regards the mason work or the filling in 


of the opening with glazed sashes. 

In the course of-the work a number of interesting dis- 
coveries have been made. The. jambs of the doorway from 
the nave of the church to the vaulted chamber of the tower 
һауе been found in position, and also one "springer" of 
the arch of this doorway. Іп the north-east angle 
of the tower a spiral staircase has been found, the 
entrance doorway, and the lower steps of which are in 
good- preservaton. Further work in following up this stair- 
case disclosed that it led up to an ascending passage in the 
east wall of the tower, this passage in turn giving access to 
a gallery on the inside of the “rose” window in this gable. 
The middle portion of the spiral stair has at some time 
fallen out, and the void so formed has been built up, thus 
cutting off the actual connection between the start of the 
staircase and the point at which the ascending passage in 
the gable begins. At this point a well-moulded vaulting rib 
springing off a moulded corbel has: been found. This 
ascending passage is easily accessible from the "rose" window 
opening. It is clear that this north-east. staircase and 
` passage-way are part of the original west end of the Norman 


' church. А small pointed “arrowlet” window is now seen In 
This “arrowlet” had lighted the 


the first floor of the tower. 
. *ascending passage" up to the time when the tower was 
` built against the west gable of the church. 


In the east wall of the tower, in what was originally (һе 


west gable of the church, there has been found a tall single- 
. light Norman window. This window has been very much 

injured by the modern work, but sufficient detail remains to 
allow of its appearance in its place being reconstituted with 
а very close approximation to accuracy. Оп the interior 


there has been a single recessed order, containing a detached 


shaft. The foliated cap of this shaft is still in position in 
the south jamb, and a fortunate discovery beneath the thres- 
hold of the modern doorway of the tower has placed the 
second or northern cap at the disposal of the restorers. The 
inner arris of the recéssed order has a good triple bead 
moulding which runs right round the arch of the window 
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е 
without the intervention of any сар. Тһе south half of the 
arch of the window has been slapped through, and a large 
portion of the.north jamb has also been cut into. Оп the 
exterior face, now seen on the first floor of the tower, this 
window appears to have Лай two recessed orders with foliated 
capitals, and also a large label moulding round the semi- 
circular head of the opening. Unfortunately this label 
moulding has been cut off in modern times. At a late date 
in the history of the church this Norman window was much 
altered in form by the introduction or a new set of jamb 
linings, reducing the window to a tall, narrow light with 
simple splayed rybats, square lintel with cuspings in the 
angles formed by the lintel and jambs. At the same time 
the double recessed éxternal order was filled up flush with 
the main face of wall as seen to-day. Тһе ring of the 
"rose" window is, in part, in position, the remainder having 
been cut through to form a doorway. Sufficient remains of 
the rere arch and the reveal of this window, together with 
the outer ring, to allow of its restoration. 

The first floor chamber of the tower is the only one which 
originally had a fireplace and chimney. These remain as 
they were originally. All the other fireplaces and chimneys 
in the tower were modern. The north and south windows on 
the three middle floors of the tower appear to be insertions. 
They have had stone window seats, but these have been very 
much defaced. The topmost storey of the tower has been 
originally belfry. Тһе four tall lancet windows, one on each 
face of the tower, have had their rybats cut to receive louvre 
boards, and the “rests” of the large timbers required to 
support the bell carriages have been found in the north and 
scuth walls of this chamber. On the first and second floors 
of the tower a very perfect set of latrines has been found, 
which, so far as known, is unique in its arrangements. On 
the face of the south wall at the scuth-east corner the remains 
of a decorated corbel table at the level of the wallhead of 
the nave of the church have been found. Unfortunately the 
corbe!s have been defaced. 

The excavations have been carried eastward over two bays 
of the north aisle and over a bay and a half of the remainder 
of the church, disclosing the foundations of the north and 
south aisle walls, the foundation of nave piers within this 
area, and the moulded base of the second pier, ‘counting 
from the west end, of the north arcade of the nave. In the 
portion of the south aisle which has been disclosed, a very 
fine stone coffin was found. -Its contents had evidently been 
disturbed, but on being carefully examined a small silver 
coin, similar to those found about 1891 in Montgomerie 
‘Terrace, Ayr, was found. Near the same spot, but not in 
any receptacle, a small copper coin, evidently French, bear- 
ing three “fleurs de lis" and the date 164—, was also found. 
Another stone coffin, originally found in 1891:, is within the 
walls of the enclosure, and n the storehouse there аге а 
number of incised grave. slabs, some of which were found in 
1891, others having been found during the present opera- 
tions. 
In the course of the work numerous evidences of intermehts 
have been found. Іп the case of a large number found 


` outside the tower, it may be noted that these are so close 


to the old ground level that it is quite obvious that the inter- 
ments must have taken place after the level of the ground 
around the tower had been very considerably raised by the 


blowing sand. 
—M— 


Ат Douglas on Saturday, Lord Raglan, Lieut -Governor ‘of 
the Isle of Man, and Lady Raglan opened the Villa Marina 
Kursaal, which has been built by the corporation. The 
Kursaal will acccmmodate 3,000 persons. Нв principal 
feature is a large hall, primarily intended for orchestral 
concerts, but adaptable to all forms of entertainment. Тһе 
hall is surrounded by a raised promenade corridor, from 
which through arched openings visitors command a view of 
the stage. The style is an adaptation of Classical. Messrs. 


P. Robinson апа W..Alban Jones, of Leeds, are the archi- ғ 


tects. 


А considerable amount of pottery has also been found. 


` 
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THE ROMAN FORT NEAR HUDDERSFIELD. 


HE work of excavating the site of the Roman fort near 
Outlane at. Huddersfield is being followed with great 
interest by archeologists in Yorkshire. It has always 

been a moot point whether this old fort at Slack is the same 
station as Cambodunum, mentioned in the Itinerary, and 
the discoveries so far made threw but little additional light 
on the problem. Cambodunum is said to be 18 miles from 
Manchester. This is 23. Hence the doubt. But in any 
case ff is difficult to see how such an important station as 
this—capable of accommodating a full cohort of 500 men— 
could have been overlooked; and so, in the absence of any 
better claim, | Slack—a “vulgar denomination,” vide 
Whittaker’s “ History of Manchester"— will still be considered 
to have the best title. 

It is nearly a century since the site was first disturbed, and 
then a hypocaust was found in the baths, situated just beyond 
the north-eastern corner of the rampart. Here, in 1865, 
further investigations were made, and some of the walls of 
the buildings inside the rampart were also laid bare, and a 
plan drawn of them. This sketch, however, was very in- 
complete, and the excavations now being carried out will 
furnish a much better guide as to the general interna! 
arrangements of the fort. , 

Mr. A. W. Dodd, Assistant Lecturer in Classics at the 
Leeds University, has charge of the work; and during the 
past two months great progress has been made. In the 
central area of the fort many walls have been unearthed, 
and those who would care to examine what has been done 
had better pay a visit before the trenches are filled in for 
winter. Тһе original fort was square, and occupied a space 
of about three acres. 

On the north the foundations of a part of the rampart have 
been unearthed at a depth of about two feet, close to the 
entrance gate. Тһе surface of the entrance road is quite 
well preserved, being a layer of gravel on big stones. On 
either side of the entrance there evidently stood three big 
wooden piles, probably carrying a bridge over the gateway 
оп the same level as the rampart. Тһе holes in which the 
piles were embedded are plainly marked, and, indeed, the 
old stumps have now been recovered from the deep earth. 
Outside the rampart there seems to have been a dry ditch, 
which probably extended all the way round, dug out most 


likely in throwing up the earthwork. Тһе excavators һауе 


sunk down into it, but their operations were rendered very 
difficult by water percolating through, and filling the trench. 

Тһе entrance road from the north has been traced to the 
middle of the fort, where it is met by another running east 
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and west; and it is pretty clear that the camp had four main 
thoroughfares, issuing east, west, north, and south. A well. 
preserved water trench by the side of the road has been 
found, and between it and the main buildings there was a 
footway. Mr. Dodd, however, has been concentratifg mostly 
on £he foundations of the main buildings, and from what he 
has found you may imagine that on entering the fort by the 
north gate you would find on your right two rectangular 
buildings, which from the embrasures in the walls were' 
evidently used as granaries. They were about 58 feet long 
and 16 feet broad. Some of the masonry is still іп good 
condition; though none of the stone is hammer dressed. 
Nearer the centre of the fort there was a bigger building, 
about 65 feet square, but very little has been discovered 
about it, except a hearthstone (still in position and cracked 
with the heat), which, however, is situated outside the wall. 
Traces of ash have been found in the ground close by. 
Having reached the junction of the two main thoroughfares, 
and still proceeding south, you find on the left the founda- 
tions of the chief buildings of the camp—the principia, which 
are divided into many rooms, traces of four having now 
been found. 

In a yard close by the soldiers would probably be 
assembled, and so far as can be ascertained the barrack 
rooms were on the west and east sides. In many forts of this 
kind, wooden buildings were used for the barracks, but here 
there is evidence that the men slept in stone houses. There 
is, at least, the trace of a wall running in the direction of the 
barrack quarters. ІҒ the necessary funds are forthcoming, 
the work of excavating will be continued for two or three 
more years. Underneath the walls of the old granary, and 
close to the north and south street, a big pit has been dug 
out, disclosing a rectangular arrangement of thick timber, 
the surface of which is grooved, suggesting that it was used 
as water-trough or carriage. Тһе timber is laid on puddled 
clay, and a quantity of water has since collected in the pit. 
Here a well-preserved specimen of Samian ware—a bowl— 
was found, and the fragments have since been put together. 
The glaze is wonderfully well preserved, and satyric groups 
decorate the fragment. A good deal of coarse, grey pottery 
has also been dug up, besides a number of red tiles, plainly 
stamped COH IIII. BRE—the four strokes representing the 
number of the cohort, and the “ BRE” the place of its origin, 
wherever that might have been. In the earlier excavations 
a number of coins were found, covering the period from 
Vespasian to Trajan, and other coins now discovered belong 
to the same period. These, with the evidence of the pottery, 
suggest an early occupation, and it is supposed that at what- 
ever period such occupation may have been, it was not very 
long continued.—“ Yorkshire Post." 
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THE -APPEAL OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE impression created by modern buildings on at least 
one critic, Mr. T. H. Yoxall, M.P., is as follows:— 


‘‘Nobody with an eye for line, balance, and harmony | 


in design can study with the builded work of our “success- 
ful” architects without realising that, whatever else they may 
possess in learning, technique, constructive information, and 
so forth, few of them possess any turn for artistic design. 
Nothing succeeds like failure in this art. ^ Palladianism 
reigns. London is being uglified by what may best be defined 
as ‘ Government Whitehall.’ ”’ 

One might take up the cudgels for modern archi- 
tecture, and claim for it that it is very much 
alive, but is. obsessed by some rather dull ideals, 
or, at least, by such ideals as require some unusually fine 
and keen architectural interests to carry out with any degree 
of distinction. Whilst many of our modern buildings create 
some impressiveness by their stolid sobriety, and cause the 
public to feel in a vague sort of way that we are getting 
some very fine structures in our midst, we should say 
there was never a time when the general public really cared 
so little about current architecture beyond what is purely 
domestic and, perhaps in a limited degree, in work of an 
ecclesiastical kind. Of course, domestic work has been 
practised continuously in this country with success, and 
excepting only for a little of the Georgian and a great part 
of the Victorian periods, there has been native instinct for 
this in the British nature which carries forward our fine tradi- 
tions somehow. When our public or commercial work 
becomes touched with its spirit it shows signs of life and 
interest. If only the Palladianism to which Mr. Yoxall 
refers were the outcome of a real belief in its virtues, and 
accompanied with a better instinct for the great qualities of 
fine architecture, we should perhaps reach his sympathies 
as well as others. But “the truth is not in us." We are 
still in the world of * make-belief," perhaps as much as when 
we ran the round of all the styles of the world in the 
Victorian days. The work we produce nowadays is really 
fairly easy. It is safer than being original, and it is very 
much safer indeed than being true to our instincts as 
essentially Gothic people. 


That modern buildings do make some appeal to the public - 


is undeniable, but it should be part of the work of the 
architect to see that this appeal is based on a right founda- 
tion. It would, for instance, be impossible to believe that 
the public is uninfluenced by the grim solidity of the German 
exhibition building at Ghent Exhibition, as it stands in 
striking contrast to the decorative lightness of its French 


neighbour. Possibly the general feeling would be more of 
repulsion from its heaviness and hardness, though 
surely everyone must feel something of the im- 


pressiveness due to its heavy dignity and character. 
The kind of appeal which architecture makes on the public 
cannot be a matter of indifference to architects, but that it 
will be based on the broader aspects of architectural art 
rather than the subtleties, cannot be doubted. The public 
like to be impressed, whether it be by sheer bulk or orna- 
mental extravagance. Refinement of details and charm of 
proportions we cannot well expect them to widely appre- 
ciate. But if the architect so orders his work that it may 
be dignified and fine without being dull and tame, that it 
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as far as possib'e, a sensible and truthful expression of the 
purposes of building and of the materials used, he will have 
gone far on the right road to a popular appeal. Great art 
finds its justification when it affects and appeals to the 
world as a whole, and the architect who narrows his claim 
to recognition down to pedantries апа subtleties of his art 
cannot hope to be one of the educating forces of the public. 


© 


THE PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE 
` ADMIRALTY. 


By WILMOT CORFIELD. 


^ |^ HE recent reply of Mr. W. W. Benn, as representing | 
| the First Commissioner of Works, to a member of 
the House of Commons, on the subject of the 
intended extension of the Admiralty Buildings in Whitehall 
to the south of Drummond's Bank, is a further indication 
of the shutting of the official eye to an opportunity for the 
creation of a public improvement of considerable importance 
at a relatively inconsiderable cost. Whitehall is narrowest 
where it ought to be widest, and the impending removal 
of unattractive houses to make way for Government offices 
is not to be taken advantage of to remedy admitted traffic 
inconvenience and loss of architectural effect. Mr. Benn's 
statement that the building line of Whitehall on the west 
side is governed by the position of the bank and other 
erections is correct. For the present the Bank holds the 
key to the situation—a situation of unique significance when 
regarded in the aspect of its relationship to the beautifying 
of the West End and the intensification of the dignity of 
the Admiralty headquarters. 

No great nation in the world but the English. ould 
complacently permit a private bank to stand in the way 
of the making of a striking improvement such as can readily 
be imagined of the character which might (and ought to) 
be insisted upon at this juncture. There not only may 
be, but must be a necessity for the enlargement of the 
Admiralty, but is it really a fact that a site could not be 
obtained for very much of the accommodation about to 
be provided elsewhere, at a cost which would leave some 
at least of the about to be absorbed frontage to Whitehall : 
free for a street improvement undoubtedly demanded in 
the interests of London as a whole? To build in the first 
place as though the bank did not exist, with an official eye 
on the architectural possibilities of the future is the line 
of policy to be followed now, and enquiring members like 
Mr. Harris, the London Society, and all others anxious 
for the perfecting of the approaches to Whitehall, should 
make it their business to be heard, before a grave mistake 
is made. 

The line of the street would undoubtedly be set back 
were the bank to voluntarily present its site to the authorities, 
It cannot, of course, be expected to do so, but negociation, 
or, as a later necessity, legislation, could bring about a 
clearance at no real loss to the bank at a cost imperceptible 
to the individual Londoner. To droop the eyelids and 
fold the hands when the future of Whitehall is seriously 
menaced is to shirk our duty both to this generation and 
to those who follow us. 

In the meanwhile, the new Admiralty should arise regard- 
less of Drummond’s. Temporary gardens on the sites of 
the houses now doomed would be no bid thing for White- 
hall, pending the removal of the bank, which would 
inevitably follow sooner or later. The present line of 
roadway would thus be preserved until the full effecting 
of a magnificent public improvement could be brought about. 

The statement attributed to Mr. Benn that the widening 
of Whitehall should be made on the east side of the street 
is an instance, if he is correctly reported, of the unsound- 


may be interesting without being fussy, and that it may be, , ness of the official judgment in a matter of urgency. It 
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is obviously in the nature of an unintentional attempt to 
confuse the real issue before the public. That which could 
be done with comparative ease on the park side would Беа 
far more expensive piece of business if attempted on the 
other side. Тһе windfall in the form of an unexpected 
surplus of £145,000 from the larger sum allocated some 
years ago to the building of the new Local Government 
Board offices in Parliament Street and Great George Street, 
might well have been appropriated in its entirety to the 
completion of the surroundings of the Admiralty and the 
Arch. Тһе public would have appreciated so far-seeing 
an application of a gift of the gods. As it is only £55,000 
is to go to Whitehall, and the rest to а Home Office 
Industrial Museum and the South Kensington College of 
Art. Were the claims of the museum and college to be 
left over and dealt with otherwise, as upon their merits, 
and the whole available sum expended in and about Charing 
Cross there is little doubt but that London would be the 
better pleased, and the money put to even more desirable 
purposes than those to which it is now likely to be devoted. 

The indiscretion involved in the mopping up of all of 
the about to be cleared sites with bricks and mortar to the 
permanent prevention of the widening of Whitehall, is too 
staggering for serene contemplation. No really thoughtful 
Londoner can comfortably contemplate it. It is only the 
heedless and the blind who can do so with indifference to 
the consequences. Those who love London can only lift 
vain hands and wonder at unwisdom enthroned and unreason 
lording it in the seats of the mighty. 


———9———— 
; LITTLE THINGS. 


BRANCH of the London Society ought to be 
in every London district, and it should make a point 
| of inducing at least one of the district representatives 
of the local council to urge upon the notice of the authorities 
the ending of eyesores, no matter how comparatively trivial, 
within the boundaries of his constituency. То do this the 
branch should invariably endeavour to carry at an election 
only such candidates as would show a willingness to further 
the Society’s aims by becoming members. 

There is a little thing in a south London suburb which 
could easily be put right were the local councillor to interest 
himself in turning his attention to it. Some years ago, a cer- 
tain public building was put up, a pleasant, expensive building, 
well appointed and suitably situated. Therewas garden ground 
to one side of it with a boundary wall. Then a road was 
made cutting away the garden ; the boundary wall has never 
been replaced, and a wooden fence with an insignificant 
corner pillar has discounted for years the architectural effect 
of an originally attractive erection. It is nobody's business 
to suitably rearrange the approach to what has now become 
a corner building. Тһе small brick pillar, formerly one 
of several at intervals in a continuous railing, ought to be 
replaced by a larger terminal one, or better still, the entrance 
and court-yard should be re-arranged in accordance with 
the actual conditions of the building in relation to the 
roadway at front and side. Най the new road existed 
when the place was put up, a different treatment of the 
approach would have been designed. As it is, a minor 
eyesore disturbs the possessor of an artistic temperament. 
It has come to stay, to the lowering of the general taste 
for the best to be had. Shabby fence, paltry pillar, and 
gateway in the wrong position will go on, and the ratepayer 
other than a councillor, taking the trouble to urge the 
expenditure of a few pounds to do justice to a fine public 
property by urging the outlay, would be regarded as a 
fussy muddler, rather to be sorrowed over than rebuked. 
It is a way we have in London. It is why London is so full 
of untidiness and unfinished works—this neglect of little 
things. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION. 


EVERAL prominent members of the American Civic 
Association yesterday visited Hampton Court, at the 
invitation of the London Society, who had obtained 

special permission from the Office of Works, to see the 
galleries. They were afterwards entertained by the society 
at the Mitre Hotel. Sir Aston Webb—who presided at 
dinner—having proposed the usual loyal toasts—gave a short 
outline of the objects of the London Society, and expressed 
the conviction that under proper guidance the society would 
in the future become extremely useful to the local authorities 
in many ways. On behalf of the society he welcomed the 
American visitors, and assured them that it was largely 


` through the example of their well-known activities that the 


London Society had formed itself. Тһе secretary of the 
association (Mr. ‘Wartrous), said his members much appre- 
ciated the courtesy of the society in entertaining them, and 
gave a short account of the work of the association, which 
had now been in existence for about ten years. Не informed 
the meeting that the Baltimore City Plan Commission had 
commenced to carry out a portion of the scheme laid down 
by Mr. Daniel Burnham, and also that the New York Ar: 
Commission had succeeded in establishing its authority so 
thoroughly that it was no longer possible for generous donors 
to the citv, of monuments or buildings, to have them carried 
out in their own way, unless with the approval of the Com- 
mission. This constituted a most useful barrier against the 
b'ots and smurches which previous gifts had, unfortunately, 
laid upon the city. Не wished that similar work could be 
done in all cities, and looked forward to the time when it 
would be. Не thought that in England, now that we have 
the Town Planning Act—which he called a "blanket" Act 
—such matters were better codified and arranged than in 
America, where the different Civic Plan Commissioners were 
probably doing as much, but in very different ways. Не 
thought the reason the Americans had gone ahead of 
England in their efforts was due to the fact that they were 
faced with the necessity of planning so many new cities. 
Here that had all been done, and all we had to do was to 
replan, which was a much more difficult matter. Не соп- 
cluded by expressing his gratitude to the Press generally, 
and a hope that in all their efforts they would continue to 
receive its unstinted support. | | 

Mr. Thompson, the Mayor of Chattaneoga, said that since 
the rebirth of America, about 5o years ago, enormous strides 
had been taken towards civilising the country, and the spir't 
of to-day might be likened to that of the boy who wanted a 
rise, but was too busy to ask for it—everyone being so much 
engaged in the general interest, that they had no time to 
think of themselves. Не said that 186 cities were 
affliated to the Association, and all doing active work. Не 
briefly described the recently-introduced system of Govern- 
ment by commission, which had had the effect of eliminating 
politics from municipal affairs altogether. | He expressed his 
appreciation of the improvements made in London in the 
thirty vears since he last saw it, апа he hoped he might be 
allowed to give expression to the feeling of every American 
that if anyhow possible, England should be represented at 
the Panama Exposition, if only for the sake of joining in the 
Peace celebrations. 

Sir Robert Hunter gave some account of the gradual 
awakening of Englishmen to the threatened loss of some of 
their choicest public possessions. Fifty years ago, when the 
commons were about to be enclosed by the lords of the 
manor, the Commons Preservation Society was founded, and 
succeeded in saving them. This success was so encouraging 
that, later, when the destroyer threatened to spoil some of 
England's most precious beauty spots, the National Trust 
was formed, to prevent him, and now owns 60 different pro- 
pertivs, comprising about 6,000 acres. Не did not know 
how thev had managed, as they barely had sufficient money 
for administration, but he was pleased to say they had never 
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failed to collect sums for the object upon which they had 
set their hearts. He thought the outskirts of London should 
be closely watched to prevent, if possible, the accumulation 
of isolated building sites without any communal existence, 
and without any place in the order of things, and he instanced 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb (with which he had been 


identified from the beginning), as an object-lesson in the kind ` 


of effort which should be made. 

Sir Robert was followed by Mr. Griffiths, Consul-General 
for the United States who—in answer to his friend's admira- 
tion of his country—said that he had the most delightful 
climate, and the worst weather of any country he ever knew. 
He thought English people would be surprised at the 
enormous amount of social service that was being done in 
America, and was glad to see that it was growing here—as 
he thought it was the least that an individual could do in 
return for what society had done for him. Іп case anybody 
bad never heard of the artistic American, he would like to 
remind his hearers of the fact that the second president of 
the academy was an American—Sir Benjamin West, and 
also that Whistler discovered the Thames: also that Sargent 
had revealed to us in a way in which no other man could, 
the real characteristics of some of our celebrities. Не was 
eloquent on the thoughts of securing the intelligence and co- 
operation of women in all these movements, and said it was 
difficult to estimate how much they had done in America, in 
spite of some of the delightful inconsistencies to which he so 
humorously referred. 


— — 
NOTES. 


British public have а deeply- 
in simple square outlines to 

buildings. Once more the question has been 
asked in: the House of Commons, whether it is 
intended to put a block of sculpture or a model of the 
‘Victory (Nelson's flagship) over the centre of the 
Admiralty Arch, though the question of sculpture in that 
position has been disposed of before in the House. Тһе 
impressiveness of this long, low mass of building across the 
end of the long vista down the Mall is evident to most 
architects. 


I! is evident the 
rooted disbelief 


А STRONG protest was passed at a meeting of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce on the 12th inst., against the erection 
of any structure other than a vehicular bridge over the 
Liffey. Тһе metal bridge site for the Municipal Art 
Gallery does not seem much in favour in Dublin. 


WE illustrated last week an example of allegorical sculpture, 
'*Old Chelsea," by Henry Poole. If this beautiful figure 
by Mr. Poole, a model of which was in the Royal Academy 
this year, is a thought too refined and smooth for the outside 
wall of a street building in our dirty atmosphere, it has at 
least a quality of distinction which places it high above the 
average sculpture which is to be found on our modern 
buildings. Тһе charming pose of the figure, its dainty 
modelling, and the subtly sensitive treatment of the drapery 
give great interest to this delightful bit of modern sculpture, 
which so worthily adorns Messrs. Lanchester and Rickard's 
admirable building in Bond Street. Our illustration was 
from one of an excellent series of articles in the '"Town 
Planning Review,” by Professor Adshead, on the Decoration 
and Furnishing of the City. 


THE stained glass windows in William of Wykeham's 
Chapel at Winchester College, which belong to the bad 
period in the revival of stained glass, are to disappear in 
an attempt to get back to the conditions which existed 
prior to 1821 (says the '' Morning Post"), when the priceless 
old glass was removed and the present crude and grotesque 
windows were inserted. Тһе old windows were sent by 
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Warden Huntingford to Shrewsbury for repair, but most 
of the panels were destroyed or lost in the attempt to make 
the copies that were substituted. Three of the panels 


‘escaped destruction, and these are now іп the Victoria and 


Albert Museum at South Kensington. А comparison 
between this glass and that at the College leaves no room 
for doubt that the step which is being taken to replace the 
latter by something which approximates to the old glass 
is in the right direction, and will meet with the approval 
of all Wykehamists. A single light, the gift 
of an old Wykehamist, has been placed in the 
north window near the headmaster’s stall for com- 
parative purposes, and this has met with general approval. 
The aim has been to reproduce the effect of fifteenth century 
windows, both in design and colour, and this has led the 
warden and fellows decide on a restoration throughout 
the chapel. 


THERE is a considerable outcry against the removal 
of this 1821 glass, notwithstanding there does not 
appear anyone prepared to say much in favour of it, and 
certainly not for its colour effect. ‘‘Fhey are unedifying 
and have neither the merit of antiquity not originality.’ 
‘They are modern and inferior copies of poor originals.’ 
“Те may be true, as the headmaster has asserted, that they 
are universally admitted to be crude in colour and grotesque 
in design. It is certainly true that there are many Wyke- 
hamists whose taste in matters of art is no doubt very bad, 
to whom they are objects of affectionate regard." ‘‘The 
colours are poor, but the whole thing bears the impress 
of the care and enthusiasm of mind and hand, and are worth 
any number of windows mechanically turned out by well- 
known firms." Such are some of the varied opinions 
expressed by various people. Mr. Arthur C. Benson writes, 
"There are some very glaring windows at Brasenose in the 
chapel, spared, strange to say, at the prayer of the Pater, 
who sate opposite them. ‘I don’t like them, of course,’ 
he used to say, ‘ indeed they hurt me dreadfully, but they 
are monuments of artistic development and offerings of 
piety, and ought not to be touched.’ That is the spirit for 
which I plead.” 


HERE is a recent true tale. Fair client to architect : ‘‘Now 

Mr. Wren, I have settled as to the design of the exterior 
of our new house. I want a gable at each end, and a 
verandah in the middle. I want, etc., etc." Wren, aghast: 
“But may I be allowed to ask where I come in as archi- 
tect?" Тһе Lady: “Oh, you don't come in at all. Please 
quite understand that. You are here to carry out my design." 


Dr. BunNET'S new wing to the British Museum in Montague 
Place seems to have been in progress a long time (about six 
years). It is certain that no public building has had more 
able and patient care exercised in its detail and finish. It 
is now receiving the furniture and fittings, and will before 
long be handed over to the trustees by the Office of Works. 
Some considerable time must elapse before the whole scheme 
of extension, covering some five acres more of ground, will 
be complete. 


THE finding of remains of the Roman occupation is 
announced at pretty frequent intervals. We now hear of a 
large mosaic pavement coming to light in the excavations at 
Kenchester, Herefordshire, which is the second to be found. 


IT is a very pertinent suggestion from Mr. H. J. Powell, of 
the Whitefriars Glass Works, that the two perfect full-length 
figures in old glass from Winchester College Chapel should 
be replaced there by the Board of Education, instead of 
being exhibited at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
other old glass from Winchester is supposed to be still in 
existence. 
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THE final seal will be fixed on the Hague Peace Palace 
Competition fiasco when her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina 
open; the new building on August 28. It cannot be too 
widely made known that in the opinion of all the best English 
architects a worse design could hardly have been chosen, 
even amongst those submitted in the competition. Anything 
less symbolic of peace in a great international palace devoted 
to its pursuit it is hard to conceive, "This Franco-Dutch 
affair is altogether beneath the dignity of the occasion. It 
has always been understood that the English assessor, Mr. 


T. E. Collcutt, was strongly opposed to the award, and the ` 


design seems to have gained nothing since its adoption by 
the committee. 


SOME comments on the failure of the “Daily Mail" competi- 
tion to produce designs to which the assessors, Messrs. 
Leonard Stokes, E. Guy Dawber, апа Raymond Unwin, 
could give prizes suggest that there is somewhere about a 
sort of patent design tor a cheap model cottage. The fact 
is, there are scores of architects who could produce a well- 
designed, economical cottage if commissioned to do it. It 
obviously would not be worth while to undertake a single 
cottage, but for an estate it would be a very different matter. 
The difference between a good cottage plan and a bad one 
often verges on the miscroscopit. But a cheap cottage 15 
not necessarily an economical one. We think one point 
which deserves the attention of cottage designers is that of 
comfort. When a severely close study of economy has re. 
duced the plan of the kitchen to a sort of chaos of doors, 
windows, fireplace and cupboards, it may be well to try for 
a small cosy recess, in which meals may be taken with some 
degree of comfort ; some eight feet by seven feet would serve. 


WirH a view to encouraging the workmen engaged in 
developing garden suburbs to take a technical interest in 
their work, the Thornton Travelling Scholarships аге 
annually offered through the Co-partnership Tenants Move- 
ment. Last year two workmen on the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb were thus enabled to make a tour of Germany, 
and this year three other workmen will be visiting. khe 
Continent, with letters of introduction to many centre} 
where town-planing has been developed. The winners 
of the scholarships are Messrs. W. H. Hall, carpenter at 
Brentham Garden Suburb, Ealing; W. E. Cookson, саг- 
penter at the Liverpool Garden Suburb ; and ). Н. Cannon, 
foreman plumber at the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


THE excavations at the Roman camp at Ambleside have 
more thar( realised expectations. The foundations of 
buildings have been struck, indicating that the camp was a 
bigger one than was thought. АП kinds of Roman pottery, 
Roman shoes, enamelled buttons, tools, and tiles are being 
unearthed, says the ‘‘Times.”’ | 


THE President of the Local Government Board has, at the 
request of the Prime Minister, consented to preside at a 
conference of local authorities and others interested in the 
‘improvement of arterial road communication in Greater 
London. Mr. Burns proposes that the conference should 
take place in the autumn, but the precise date has not 
yet been fixed. 


At Runcorn County Court, Enoch J. Caroley, a Helsby 
signalman, sued Samuel Davies, architect, Frodsham, for 
415, part cost of plans prepared which the plaintiff alleged 
were not in accordance with the instructions he gave. Mr. 
Linaker appeared for the applicant, and Mr. W. E. Hough 
for the defendant. The plaintiff's case was that he had a 
legacy of £600 given him, and that he decided to build 
two houses at Helsby. Не instructed Mr. Davies to draw 
up plans for the houses, the cost of which was not to exceed 
£600. Mr. Davies's charges at the usual 5 per cent. rate 
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amounted to £30, and he asked the plaintiff for half. 
fees at the time the tenders were being asked for. The 
plaintiff paid him £15. The lowest tender for the work 
was 4785 and the highest £898, sums which the plaintiff 
could not afford to pay. Defendant said he was willing 
from the first to modify the plans to suit the plaintiff, and 
they could have been drawn up on an entirely more 
economical basis. He had actually commenced to redraft 
the plans when he was instructed by the plaintiff to take 


. no further steps until some difficulty concerning the purchase 


of the land for the site of the houses had been settled. This 
was a point which was in dispute between the owner and 
the Rural District Council with regard to road widening. 
Judge Yorke Stranger held that the plaintiff had not quite 
succeeded in discharging the obligation that lay upon him, 
to prove that the defendant had not done that which was 
reasonable. Judgment would be for the defendant with 
costs. 


Мв. А. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
Carpenters’ Company Lecturer in the School of Architecture 
of the University of London for the forthcoming session. 
The subject of his course will be “Тһе work of the English 
Architects of the eighteenth century and of the Greek 
Revivalists of the first half of the nineteenth century.” 

The lectures, which will be open to the public, will be 
delivered on Thursdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 16th. 


IN Parliament оп Tuesday week, Mr. Benn stated that 
the contract for the purchase of the ground for the Shadwell 
Park Memorial Scheme for King Edward VII. had been 
completed, and Sir Alexander Rendel is preparing plans 
for constructing a river wall. 


Mr. CHAS. JONES has acted as borough surveyor for the 
Ealing Corporation and its predecessor for fifty years, and 
has now been chosen mayor-designate, so that he will become 
mayor some two weeks after giving up his surveyorship. 


DISCOVERIES of much interest to North Country antiquaries 
have been made in the river Eden during the past few days, 
says the “Times.” It has long been established that the 
original church of Addingham was more than a mile awav 
from the present building, which itself is very old, close to 
the east bank of the Eden, and that at some remote period 
it was submerged. In recent years masonry has been found 
in the bank, and human bones have been unearthed—indi- 
cations that here was the site of the church and burial 
grcund—while old people tell of large flat stones, bearing 
what thev called *foreign lettering" (Latin), being used for 
draining in the adjoining fields. During the past week, as 
the result of a svstematic search of the river bed by the Rev. 
C. J. Gordon, rector of Great Salkeld, the Rev. T. W. 
Stephenson, vicar of Addingham, and others, several stones 
were recovered, some from a depth of eight or nine feet. 
One of the stones is believed to be the original base of an 
ancient cross, now standing in Addingham Churehvard. Тһе 
crois, which is said to date from the oth or roth century, 
was itself recovered from the banks of the. Eden some genera- 
tions ago. Another stone has the carving of a cross and a 
sword still plainly visible, and this is believed to have covered 
the grave of a knight, or other distinguished person who was 
buried in the church. The stone, which measures 6 ft. 6 in. 
in length, had been broken in two, the pieces being sepa. 
rated by nearly thirty yards. А third stone evidently came 
from the T.azonby Fell quarry, and the carving of a small 
cross suggests that it was either a headstone or “the lid of a 


stone coffin. 


Tre Chiswick Empire Theatre was destroyed bv fire early 
on Wednesday, and the loss is estimated at £16,000 
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А STRONG plea for a traffic board for the provinces is made 
by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, who asks if it is right, either 
in the interests of pastime or science, that 783 miles of public 
roadway should be monopolised for some hours bv racing 
motor trafüc, as was the case in the Lake District last 
Monday. . 


LORD PETRE states that he intends to commence the recon- 
struction of Thorndon Hall immediately. 


Іт is interesting, if not amusing, to learn that the catalogue 
of the British section (Arts and Crafts) at the Ghent Exhibi- 
tion is now about ready. It is nearly the end of August, so 
the catalogue is only about five months late. 


AN advertisement іп a West Canadian paper runs as follows: 
“Wanted, someone to build boundary walls. Must take 
groceries in exchange.” 


-----%---- 
COMPETITIONS. 


^Y HE important competition for the new offices of the 

Board of Trade in Whitehall Gardens will have as 

assessors Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. John J. 
Belcher, and Sir Aston Webb. Sketch designs are asked for 
in the first instance, from which the authors of ten selected 
will be invited to enter a final competition, with an honora- 
rium of £300. Тһе conditions may be obtained by a 
deposit of one guinea, from the secretary of H.M. Office of 
Works, in Storey's Gate, Westminster, and the fee will be 
refunded if the conditions are returned in three weeks, or 
on receipt of a bona-fide design. Тһе frontages of the new 
buildings will extend to about 350 feet to the Embankment, 
and 300 feet to the Horse Guards Parade. On the Montague 
House side a road will dead through to the Embankment, 
and here the frontage will be about 200 feet. As the 
frontage will line with Whitehall Court, there will be a 
space towards Whitehall, available for gardens. There will, 
of course, be no frontage to Whitehall. It is proposed first 
to demolish the houses which have been acquired for the 
extension of the offices, and to build on the site offices for 
departments already in occupation of the adjoining premises. 
When the whole scheme has been carried out it is expected 
-that the great majority of the 18 or 20 departments of the 
Board of Trade, now scattered in manv parts of London, 
will be housed under one roof. 


THE Competitions Committee desire it to be known that the 
conditions of the Tendring Cottage Homes Competition are 
not satisfactory, and are the subject of correspondence 
between the committee and the promoters, and, as the condi- 
t'ons at present stand, members and licentiates of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects must not take part in it. 


ED ааа 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


SUGGESTED EXTENSION OF STRAND FRONT. 


RICARDSON AND GILL, Architects. 
Turis illustration is a sketch suggestion for the extension of 
the Strand frontage, Sir William Chambers’ masterpiece. 
When King’s College is vacated this vear, extra accommoda- 
tion will be available for the various departments of Somerset 
House, but this will not suffce to clear the congestion that 
exists in the other portions of the building. It is not gener- 
ally known that the very beautiful rooms arranged in the 
18th century to house the Royal Academy and other societies 
have been shamefully cut about, and meanly partitioned off, 
to meet the ever-increasing need for further working space. 
The present suggestion is to connect the existing Strand 
facade with the frontage facing Waterloo Bridge, and to open 
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up the vista through the courts to the Palladian motifs on 
the river front. If a scheme on these lines were to be 
realised, the joint labours of Sir William Chambers, Sir 
Robert Smirke, and Sir James Pennethorne would be united 
in one comprehensive scheme. After the lapse of nearly a 
century and a quarter Somerset House still stands the finest 
officia] building in the Metropolis, and as regards composi- 
tion and beauty of detail, unapproached by any modern 
classe. work. 
C P 


OUR LETTER-BOX. | 
THE NEW DELHI. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—I thought I had written my last on the subject 
of the New Delhi, but Mr. Dear's letter in your current 
issue, wherein my name is freely mixed up with a context 
involving ‘‘niggers,’’ ‘‘whitewash,’’ ‘‘green paint,” ‘‘classi- 
cism,’’ ‘‘novelists,’’ “contagious regulations," and other 
imaginative impedimenta of journalistic antiquity, compels 
a reply. 

I traverse his rendering of all I am stated to have stated 
or implied. То do so in detail would weary your readers. 
My suggestion of Fatehpore Sikri as the new capital, taken 
seriously by Mr. Dear, was, of course, as anyone could 
see, ‘‘writ sarcastic.’’ If I have really been rude to ‘‘Jove’s 
Imperial bird’’ I beg leave to apologise to it for uninten- 
tional discourtesy. I couldn't willingly hurt the feelings of 
a canary, let alone an ornithological personage of the im- 
portance mentioned. 

How would it be to give the New Delhi a rest for a 
decade or two? Its future is in good hands whether 
regarded from the point of view of the Imperial bird or 
the Imperial burden. 

I want a British Delhi, and with it, as part of 
it, an Indian Delhi. Тһе architectural styles side 
by side, not blended. Clean, strong, British work ; clean, 
strong, Indian work. Мо fakes, no fallacies, no follies. 
Mr. Dear seems to stand for a sort of hybrid Delhi. 
I don't. ; 

When two have to ride on one animal one must needs 
ride behind. For the present in India the Indian is in the 
back seat. The full realisation of this idea will settle 
many political, social, and architectural disputes, whether 
about votes for women in England, architraves for archæ- 
ologists in Ajmere, or top-hats for Turks in Tirnovo. The 
front rider must either get on or get off. My critic and 
his school of philanthropists apparently want the back man 
to wield the ankus. The elephant would bolt, and the 
consequent howdah-do would be both calamitous and 
picturesque. Yours faithfully, 

WILMOT CORFIELD. 


A BIT OF ENGLISH DESIGN. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH- ARCHITECT. 

DEAR Sin,—I have just passed, in a motor omnibus, the 
new Middlesex. Guildhall, and delighted I was to see a bit 
of local English modern work in that desert of foreign archi- 
tecture. (I do not forget the three Oases.) I wished that 
[ knew the name of the architect, that I might write and 
thank him for the pleasure he had afforded me. Оп arriv- 
ing at my club, I found in the “Times” of the 15th inst., а 
paragraph headed “Хеу Middlesex Guildhall," four inches 
long, and endeavouring to be descriptive, but no mention 
whatever is made of the architect, or the sculptor, or the 
builder, as if the building had emanated—as no doubt the 
notice did—from a machine. 

Yours trulv, 
С. Е. А. Voysey. 

[The design for this new building emanates from Mr. 
J. S. Gibson, and we doubt not affects many people in the 
same way as it does Mr. Vovsey.—Ep. “В.А.” 
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THE GHENT EXHIBITION. 


S we shall shortly give some illustrations from the Ghent 
Exhibition, we reprint an interesting note from an 
article in the “Times,” on the British arts and crafts: 

No one who has spent any attention upon the show of 
British arts and crafts in the Ghent Exhibition wil] wonder 
that the French Government should have bought several 
things out of it before the day of opening, nor that the 
authorities of the Louvre, after visiting it time upon time, 
should have invited an exhibition on the same lines to spend 
a month or two in their galleries next year. 

Though not the largest, it is probably the choicest and 
best exhibition of its kind that has ever been got together. 
In the first place, the British Commissioner-General and 
the Board of Trade are not bound to any society or group. 
They are free to pick the best where they find it; and since 
the Arts and Crafts Society has for various reasons ceased 
to be representative of the work that is being done amongst 
us, an independent body has the advantage. То Mr. 
Longden fell the labour of the re-arrangement of the galleries 
after the fire; and, as they are now seen, they not only 
charm and encourage the eye, but have a symbolic signifi- 
cance. At one end is Mr. Henry Wilson's "temporary 
church, in which are displayed various ecclesiastical works." 


These works include a full-sized model of Sir Goscombe ` 


John's tomb of the late Lord Salisbury, a wrought-iron 
lectern by Mr. Edward Spencer of the Artificers’ Guild, 
some beautiful lettering by Miss Phoebe Rennell, and two 
figures of St. Anne over the altar by Mr. Paul Cooper. 

Fine as they are, these two figures are much later in 
thought than Mr. Wilson's reredos, or the screen at the 
"west" end which he designed in black and white marble 
pillars and carved woodwork. Тһе church is a patchwork 
as it stands. Тһе pillars of.no church could be so variously 
stencilled as are these, on which Mr. Wilson has suggested 
several ideas; but, even as it stands, the whole work, with 
its modeled and painted reredos, comprising the exquisite 
little gilded figures in the canopy, show that Mr. Wilson 
15 an artist who can move with power among the inspirations 
of the ages that appeal to him, and build upon them some- 
thing of his own age and distinctively of his own mind. 
Similar qualities of sincerity and beauty may be found in 
the monstrance and the casket which he exhibits in another 
part of the gallery; while if Mr. Paul Cooper's statues are 
out of place in the chapel, his work on the altar-screen, and 
his shagreen boxes and silverwork further down the gallery, 
are among the most perfect examples of taste and skill to 
be seen. Mr. Henry Wilson's church occupies one end of 
the arts and crafts; at the other is Mr. Frank Brangwyn's 
board-room and the rooms he has prepared as reading and 
writing rooms for the London Chamber of Commerce in 
Belgium. Тһе board-room is all Mr. Brangwyn’s, from 
the grandiose mural paintings of subjects in labour and craft 
which lead up to the blue and starry dome of the curved 
roof, to the chairs and tables in inlaid wood and delightful 
carpet boldly signed in the corner, “F.B.” Тһе rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce show Mr. Brangwyn's apprecia- 
tion of the lovely qualities of grain and colour in American 
basswood. Lightly washed over, it is full of delicate shades 
and patterns, and makes a first-rate background for Mr. 
Brangwyn's powerful etchings. 

The church at one end; commerce at the other, and be- 
tween them the wide range of domestic life in which religion 
and business approach each other. To take the furniture 
first. Close to Mr. Brangwyn’s rooms is the section given 
up to the furniture of Mr. Ernest Gimson. To the general 
public, Mr. Gimson’s name is probably little known; but 
it should not remain so after this proof of his power over 
many kinds of wood, his love and knowledge of their surfaces 
and colour qualities. His furniture is strongly individual, 
yet never bizarre or "artistic"; it is all choice, yet all 
thoroughly serviceable. When he makes a simple garden 
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seat, it is unlike any other garden seat, and more comfort- 
able than any other garden seat; his most elaborate little 
cabinet, inlaid on the outside, partly faced with white wood 
inside, as various and dainty a piece as we have seen, has 
nothing in it otiose or impracticable; it is a positive tempta- 
tion to collect love-letters. Not far off stands a noble side- 
board and an ingenious and handsome dresser by Mr. 
Ambrose Heal, and other good furniture. But perhaps Mr. 
Gimson's furniture may rob some of the rest of its interest. 
At any rate, the handsome armoire presented by the students 
of the School of Art Woodcarving to the King and Queen 
as a Coronation gift seems merely handsome in the presenta- 
tion manner, though there is no mistaking the soundness and 
fidelity of the work. 

Further on comes a cabinet by William Morris in inlaid 
walnut. Morris is well represented here. Not only do his 
fabrics hold an important place, supplemented by those 
of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, Turnbull, and Stockdale, and many 
others, who have inherited his influence, mixed or not with 
the waters of Glasgow. 

English ceramic art has had a great vogue on the Con- 
tinent since the Brussels Exhibition, and, while the manu- 
facturers fill a large hall in the British section at Ghent, 
there are some specimens of peculiar choiceness in the Arts 
and Crafts Galleries, among them fine things by W. H. 
Cowlishaw and by Pilkington, De Morgan pottery that is 
very splendid, but looks a little criard in the same case 
with the dainty fancies of Alfred and Louise Powell, and 
the quaintest and most charming of little works in earthen- 
ware by Phoebe Stabler. There is a whole caseful of 
beautiful glass by Mr. Harry J. Powell; and there is ex- 
quisite silverwork by several hands. We have kept to the 
last the enamels of Mr. Harold Stabler, partly because 
after reflection one comes back to the belief that there is 
nothing in the whole exhibition so choice, so original, and 
SO skilful as these little perfect things, several of which 
the Louvre secured before the exhibition was open, and 
partly because they suggest an idea. There are plenty of 
institutions—free libraries and others—where the worker in © 
woods may find tools and materials. Could a more benefi- 
cent action be found for a generous millionaire than estab- 
lishment and endowment of free workshops, where young 
craftsmen in precious media might experiment and create 
without the killing expense that must attend their private 
enterprise. 


————$— — 
WESTMINSTER HALL ROOF. 


HE following appeared іл the “Times” on Wednesday: 
Smr,—Posts are dilatory and not even diurnal in these 
wilds, where the sturdy postman is to be seen trudg- 

ing over the high fells оп foot. The interest of Westminster 
Hall is, however, perennial, and although this may be some- 
what belated when it reaches you, I trust you will find the 
information I have received, corroborative of what I wrote 
you a month or so ago on this subject, still of fresh interest 
enough for publication. 

When considering the condition of the roof in 1885, the 
late Mr. Pearson called upon Mr. John Gaymer, of the 
firm of Cornish and Gaymer, of North Walsham, to examine 
the roof and report to him. Mr. Pearson evidently regarded - 
Mr. Gaymer—as I do—as among the foremost of our experts 
in English oak and in English mediaeval carpentry, so many 
incomparable examples of which, in . his native Eastern 
Counties, he has had the opportunity of studying intimately 
in his eminently successful handling of them. Mr. Gaymer 
made his examination from a scaffold slung from the trusses 
at a time when the backs of the timbers could be approached. 
He reported that the roof was sound. ‘There were blemishes, 
but not such as to impair its stability. He was critical of 
some bolting and patching, comparatively modern in 1885. 
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His views confirmed the opinion Mr. Pearson had already 
formed both as to the condition of the roof and to the fact, 
which had been raised in connection with Pearson's pro- 
posal to demolish them, that dormers had never been part 
of the original design. This information had quite escaped 
my memory when I wrote you. It serves to nullify entirely 
the suggestion made in your columns that because Pearson 
had not reported upon the roof he had not therefore ex- 
. amined it. He is, I think, to be commended for his wisdom 
in calling in the practical expert and craftsman, a proceed- 
ing not possibly without value to the present authorities, 
should they decide to adopt it. 

Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence would use teak for the 
repairs, a timber possessing many admirable and useful 
qualities, as he describes. Вш he should enlarge his know- 
ledge of it. If he will favour me with a call on my return 
I will show him a large slab of temple teak carved by 
Eastern craftsmen some 200 years ago. Тһе sapwood is 
riddled by worm, just as English oak would be, but only 
when sapwood had been admitted. This is the point. Properly 
ripened oak is as free from worm as teak. Sir Edwin 
evidently knows nothing about English oak, which he grossly 
libels. When an oak roof has stood from 1399 to 1886 in 
an admirable condition of stability, to suggest introducing 
foreign timber now, to repair the ravages of the last 27 years, 
seems to border upon the ridiculous. When Pearson left the 
roof in 1886 I believe it was as sound as it was when Bacon 
(or was it, perhaps, Shakespeare?) walked under its shadow 
with the plot of Richard II. seething in his brain.—Your 
obedient servant, ; 


| W. D. CAROE, 
Glitterheim, Norway, August 14. 
| е 
LOOPING THE TUBE. 


“OME sweeping changes are being effected in Under- 
ground London. Each year the city that lies beneath 
the City extends its ramifications. At the present 
moment the District Railway station at Charing Cross is 
the principal centre of underground activity. А system of 
inter-change between the District Railway and the Hamp- 
stead tube is now rapidly approaching completion. Some 
details were explained to a “Daily Graphic" representative 
by Mr. Blacklock, of Messrs. John Mowlem and Co., the 
well-known contractors. Тһе passenger who arrives in 
London from any station on the Hampstead tube and wishes 
to continue his journey along the District Railway is now 
placed in a rather awkward situation. In order to get to 
the Charing Cross station he has to walk up Villiers Street. 
To obviate the necessity for this it was decided to continue 
the Hampstead tube southwards till it connects with the 
District Railway, and the line thus constructed will take the 
form of a loop—so avoiding the necessity of shunting. А new 
tube station has been built under the present District Railway. 
station, and passengers will alight here and ascend to the 
platform by means of escalators. Тһе front of the station 
on the Embankment is being re-modelled and enlarged. 

An additional convenience is a subway which is about to 
be constructed between the Bakerloo and Hampstead tubes. 
This work has been rendered fairly easy, as the two lines 
were laid on about the same level. Тһе engineering work 
is being carried out by Mr. Dalrymple Hay. 

Further changes are also pending on the Bakerloo tube. 
The present terminus on that line is Edgware Road; but 
ап extension is now being built. Тһе new line will run 
almost parallel to Praed Street. When it reaches Paddington 
it will turn northwards underneath the cab road, where a new 
tube station is now being constructed. 

From that station an escalator tunnel will go down to the 
new station tunnels, and land passengers upon the new tube 
platforms. It is expected that the work will be completed 
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by the end of the year, by which time the Hampstead tube 
extension will probably be finished. 

There is a new contract—it is by now about half com- 
pleted—to continue the Bakerloo line in a north-westerly 
direction parallel to the Edgware Road. "This new line. 
eventually reaches the London and North-Western Railway 
at Queen's Park station, where it comes up to the surfac- 
and forms a junction with the L. and N.W.R. 

The London and North-Western Railway is being widened 
and electrified as far as Watford, so that there will be a 
through service of trains from the L. and N.W.R., through 
these new extensions on to the old Bakerloo, and in that 
way to Piccadilly and the Elephant and Castle. The new 
line will probably be opened towards the end of 1014. 

Furthermore, some alterations are taking place at Oxford 
Circus—the three lifts at that station having been found 
insufficient to deal with the enormous passenger traffic. A 
tunnel 16ft. in diameter, with two escalators in it—one up 
and one down—is accordingly being constructed, while small 
passages are being made at the bottom in order to get 
passengers more into the middle of the stations. Тһе work 
is well under weigh, and should shortly be completed.— 
“Daily Graphic." ‚ 


v 


----%---- 
LONDON UNIVERSITY SITE. 


HE following appeared in -the “ Times":—I am deeply 
interested in the future welfare of the University of 
London, and as a teacher connected with two of its 

"Schools"—St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical School and 
Bedford College for Women—I am one of those directly 
affected and concerned with the question of its geographical 
Situation. It is a matter of regret to me, in common, І 
believe, with many other teachers of the University, that 
the problem of the future of the University should be pre- 
judiced in the minds of the pub!ic by ex parte and often 
inaccurate statements, such as those contained in Dr. Graham 
Little’s letter in your issue of yesterday. 

The correspondence that has recently appeared in the- 
Press between the Vice-Chancellor and Lord Ha!dane shows 
quite clearly that Dr. Graham Little's statement that the 
Bedford site consists of “four irregular blocks" of 2} acres 
is misleading. 1f that were the whole site available for the 
development of the University, no one in his senses wcald 
give а moment's consideration to it. The area that will 
ultimately be available for University purposes if the Bedford 
site is acquired will certainly not be less than seven acres of 
land, all available for building. 

I know nothing whatever of the history of the oft-quoted 
£375,000 as the price for the first four blocks, but we do 
know, through the statement in the Press, that an authorita- 
tive price has now been given, and that that price has been 
known to all members of the Senate (Dr. Graham Little 
among them) since July, 1012. We know further that the 
negotiations that have taken: place contemplate not merely 
the fixing of a price for the land that is immediately vacant, 
but the fixing of a price for each of the. blocks around 
Torrington Square as those blocks fall in. | | 

The question of the site is treated by Dr. Graham Little 
and many others as if it were a mere question of getting an 
“imposing and dignified” architectural building. But vastly 
more important is such action as will bring about a concen- 
tration of the scattered University elements in London. Such 
a concentration could not take place on the south side ot. 
the river; it can only take place in a central position that 
is as nearly as possible accessible from all sides,of London. 
А glance at the map of London and its railway facilities 
indicates without a doubt that the Founding site and the 
Bedford site satisfy these requirements better than any of 
the others at present known to be available, or likely to be 
available. Тһе Bedford site is superior to the Foundling 
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site, because it is more central, because it adjoins the British 
Museum, is within a few minutes’ walk of the Record Office, 
of the School of Economics, of the London Day Training 
, College, is within fifteen minutes of Bedford College, and 
because, as far as the hospitals and medical schools are 
concerned (which, as the Commission recognises, must remain 
to a certain extent scattered), it would be easily accessible 
to all.—Yours, etc., 
_ J. S. Ерк1мѕ, D.Sc. 
Bedford College for Women, Regent’s Park, 
August 18. 
RET | 


TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION AT GHENT.* 


HE International Exhibition at Ghent and Town Plan 
ning Congress early in the month was attended by 
representatives from nearly al! the northern European 

countries. The British representatives included Professor 
Geddes, Professor Adshead, Messrs. H. V. Lanchester, 
W. R. Davidge, G. L. Pepler, Percy Houfton, Patrick Aber- 
crombie, and Charles C. Reade. 

Interesting as the conference was, especially to the large 
number of Belgian and German representatives, the centre 
of attraction was the remarkable exhibition of plans, photos, 
models, diagrams, etc., which has been arranged by Pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes, and will be on view till the close of 
September. The exhibition authorities have given adequate 
space and lighting to the whole exhibit, which is accepted 
generally as the most complete. record of modern and ancient 
town planning gathered together, representing the rise and 
fall of towns and cities throughout the cycles of human 
civilisation. 

The exhibition is what American friends would call *a 
symposium of civilisation." It is divided into sections 
according to аре or period. From the entrance hall the 
visitor emerges into a medley of pictures, plans, and views, 
old and new, illustrating both architecture and civics. They 
represent the ideas of towns and cities which prevail in many 
minds to-day. Тһе room of Classic cities follows, where 
Rome and Athens are placed foremost and above Con- 
stantinople, Babylon, and Jerusalem, and other cities of the 
past which felt the spell of Hellenic and Roman origins and 
influences. Next a panorama of “Towns and Cities of the 
Renaissance" unfolds itself, showing characteristic examples 
of masterpieces of development and deterioration. Renais- 
sance cities, which have survived through innumerable crises 
of war and peace, are illustrated in a gallery devoted to 
“The Great Capitals." ^ Professor Geddes emphasises the 
fact that their exaltation and pre-eminence were brought 
about first by the concentration due to wars; secondly, by 
the growth of transit and communication in the 1oth century, 
and latterly by what he describes as "the intensification of 
imperial powers and claims of which every great European 
State has been giving such increasing example." Іп this 
category is found the plan of “Grosser Berlin"—an example 
of a modern city influenced by such imperial considerations, 
and Paris—the product of similar aspirations a generation 
before. After all the supremacies of the great capitals are 
expressed and emphasised, he seeks to show that the “ultra- 
montane ascendency” of a Rome or an Athens cannot be 
repeated. Every important city of to-day seeks to complete 
itself independently of the other. ‘Thus Glasgow is no longer 
content to take its ideas from Edinburgh, as it did in the 17th 
and early 18th centuries, any more than Berlin would follow 
Paris, or Chicago, London. Civics, in short, is passing 
from an imitative to a Creative era. 

The gallery of the “great capitals" passes straight on to a 
very comprehensive collection of plans illustrating the large 
number of cities of to-day undertaking the re-planning of 
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*From “Garden Cities and Town Planning" for August. 
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existing areas. This exhibit covers plans from England, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and elsewhere. Conjointly with the 
exhibit are shown contrasts in railway stations, "from the 
universal squalor and too frequent. muddle still so char- 
acteristic of the land of their initiative to the well-designed 
order of later German centres, the lucidity and magnificence 
of the Gare d'Orieans at Paris, and the stupendous achieve- 
ments of St. Louis and New York." Docks, educational 
institutions, and other requisites of the central city all take 
their respective places in the section. 

Up to this point the visitor has travelled along but one 
main line of civic study which to-day is still the most in- 
fluential, but the exhibition does not end here. Тһе succes- 
sion of these galleries is mainly to show the more or less 
grandiose ideas of town planning which up to recent years 
have dominated every capital in Europe. ‘Another succes- 
sion of galleries, running parallel to those so briefly described, 
begins from the entrance, and here a new mode of approach 
and investigation is outlined and illustrated. The first 
gallery reveals the tremendous force geographical conditions 
exert In shaping and determining the life and nature of cities 
and towns. It shows also that throughout the rise of settle- 
ments of mankind, cities, or imperial capitals, they retain 
profoundly, if obscurely, much of their early regional char- 
acter and activity, spirit, and type. Classic cities viewed 
from this standpoint gather new aspects. Still more is this 
the case with the “Mediæval Towns and Cities," with their 
development and history so widely distinct from that of the 
Classic world. ‘This section adjoins the geographical gallery, 
and in turns opens into a further vital period in the history 
of towns—namely, the Wars of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance. The collection of medieval towns is remark- 
ablv interesting, illustrating the disastrous changes and over- 
crowding that were wrought by the invention of the cannon 
and the bastion. Before gunpowder came, towns were built 
up no more or little less closely than what is being fought 
for in the garden city movement to-day. ^ Their confines 
were contained by a wealth of fields and gardens from which 
the food supply was derived. Тһе bastion and its subse- 
quent developments forced the cities into congestion ere the 
industrial age came to precipitate the social disasters which 
followed. 

The period of the rgth century is reached in the gallery 
that follows, showing industrial cities at their heights and 
their depths, with fresh light upon their gloom. Next comes 
а very spacious court illustrating, with many detailed plans, 
photos and models, the garden city and suburb and that 
form of modem town planning which lay down the housing 
and the social welfare of the people as the primary need 
of our owa times. This exhibit was largely prepared by the 
Garden Cities апа Town Planning Association. Lastly 
comes the galleries, illustrating the importance of surveys 
of towns and cities and the general theory of civics, which 
has yet to be given to the world, by Professor Geddes, in а 
form which will ensure it a place amongst the realisations 
which have come to those men who have dipped deep into 
the archives of time to unravel the riddle of the future. 


C. C. R. 
— — 


VITALITY IN ARCHITECTURE. | 


VERYONE who has done even a little carpentry or 
mason’s work on his own account must be aware 
of the pleasant feeling of sympathy which use 

establishes between hand and material. Bricks and wood, 
when use has initiated us into their nature, seem more than 
mere inanimate matter. Handling and manipulating them, 
we become aware of the ideas and possibilities which inhabit 
them. It seems that there resides in their substance a 
capacity for suggesting the kind of expedients and designs 
for which it is best fitted, and the divining of these secret 
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hints, ог even the consciousness that they аге there to be 
divined, lends a faint thrill to the mere touching and turning 
over of the material itself. I say that everyone who has 
done work of this sort, or has even watched attentively the 
way in which a carpenter trims, adjusts, and handles his 
wood, or a mason his bricks, must be aware of these currents 
of sympathy and understanding, and will allow, too, for 
the effects of this agency as a source of inspiration in the 
evolution of design and style. This sensation, this mutual 
purpose, which the reader has a dim perception of so soon 
as he touches a piece of wood with intelligence, is the root 
of the faculty which we call craftsmanship. But if we 
are to do justice to that faculty, or understand its powers 
and capacity, we must not be content to think of it as a 
sporadic and intermittent influence, prompting one individual 
to begin all over again on the next. Тһе wild vine has a 
drop for the thirsty traveller, but ere it can be made wine 
of it must submit to collective culture and the proceeds of 
many vines be gathered into vats and stored up in cellars. 
These processes of culture and storage were carried out as 
regards the fruits of craftsmanship by the medieval Guilds. 
The main purpose of the Guilds was precisely that—to 
quicken and enhance, to collect, and to preserve for future 
service all that practice could divine of the uses of the 
materials. Тһе building craft was the greatest in the 
world, and the Guilds connected with it were powerful 
organisations of great social and political influence. Their 
members were bound together in the strictest union. They 
feasted and they prayed together. They were sworn to 
protect each other's rights and liberties, and under certain 
conditions to relieve each other's necessities. Ав regards 
their profession, all discovery was held in common, and 
master masons were bound to share with apprentices the 
ütmost of their knowledge. Thus these corporations became 
the centres of a very vital and very powerful tradition, 
and in this way the possibilities latent in manual labour 
were harvested. Every individual had a share in the work. 
The Guild was the vat into which the experience of all ran. 
Contributing his drop, each man could draw his quart, for 
the whole store was common property. The entire system 
and whole organisation were based on work and experience. 
There were no other kinds of knowledge. If the master 
masons and leaders of the Guilds drew most of this know- 
ledge, yet they drew from no other source. They were 
cultured men, they were associates of princes and scholars, 
they built with extraordinary audacity and imaginative 
resource. But they were all this and could do all this 
because they were workmen and belonged to associations of 
workmen and shared the knowledge and ideas of workmen. 
Such were the forces which made Gothic architecture. "The 
next time a reader sees a mason toss and turn a brick let 
him note the felicity of the action, and all it suggests of 
latent understanding, with some care. This aptitude is 
the raw materia] of craftsmanship, and it is out of this, 
enhanced and husbanded, that Lincoln and Westminster 
have grown. | 

This source of inspiration is what architecture as we know 
it, has entirely lost. I was lecturing the other day at 
Manchester, when a vouthful architect broke forth that archi- 
tects in these davs had no need of craftsmanship to help 
them. They drew their knowledge from other and higher 
sources, and a strict but quite mechanical obedience was all 
thev required from their artisans. This little chap could 
quite well do without the forces that had gone to create 
Lincoln and Westminster. Let his workmen but carry out 
his orders precisely and he would do the rest. Mr. Blomfield 
when he spoke recently with gentle irony of the capacity of 
"the untravelled workman," was giving more polished ex- 
pression to the same thought. The poor workman we may 
all pity, though he is but what the architect has made him, 
but the point to be seized is the entire change which has 
occurred in the architectural point of view. To the medieval 
master mason work and the workman were the sources of 
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all knowledge; to the modern architect they are mere 
mechanical tools. How and when did the change occur? 
The system I have spoken of, which made organised and 
perfected labour the source of constructive ideas, was con- 
tinued to the age of Elizabeth. | Then it fell utterly to 
pieces. Тһе authority of the Guilds was undermined by 
adverse legislation, and the knowledge they had amassed 
wa; dissipated or faintly survived in certain spots favoured 
bv local conditions. Тһе fall of the ancient system admitted 
a new procedure, and into the void created by the passing 
of the master mason there stepped a figure strange to English 
life, whose title, “derived from the Latin architectus, а pro- 
fessor of building," as Dr. Johnson has it, indicated his 
vocation of applving and superintending those Latin forms of 
art which the Italiam Renaissance was reviving on the Con- 
tinent. This is the moment when the whole spirit of 
architecture in England was completely and utterly changed. 
"(Great works," savs Mr. Scott, "have always been the work 
True, but the master- 
minds of the Gothic era were simply the most efficient of 
many efficient craftsmen, and the representatives of a tradi- 
tion and stock of knowledge shared by all builders; the 
master-mind of the later epoch was out of touch with the 
whole svstem of labour, knew nothing of its inspiration, but 
depended whollv on the academic study of classic models and 
designs. Has the reader the contrast sharp in his mind? 
On the one side of a date an architecture rising out of a 
collective effort of the labour of the whole country; on the 
other side an architecture dictated bv professors after studies 
in the Forum or on the Acropolis. It is this latter kind 
which I call Academic, or taught architecture, and I call it 
so for the obvious reason that it is just as much a matter of 
research and schooling as any other branch of classic learn- 
ing. When I ask the question, Can architecture be taught? 
I mean: (Сап we trust to this system to produce a style that 
will satisfy us? Both svstems have had a pretty good test- 
ing. The architecture that called itself craftsmanship and 
had labour for its inspiration was tested from Henry IT.’s 
time to Elizabeth’s, and did, as we all admit, very well. 
The architecture which calls itself an art and has the 
professor for an inspiration, was tested from the reign of 
James I. to George V. I have never yet met a man other 
than an architect, who had a good word to say for it, and 
it 1s notorious not onlv that the svstem has produced little or 
nothing which as a nation we are proud of, but also that 
since its introduction the interest of the general public in the 
whole subject of architecture has languished and died. What 
more natural, then, that the question should arise: Сап 
architecture be taught; does our experience justify us in 
relying entirely on the academy and not at all on the collec- 
tive intel'igence of labour? 

It is gratifving to be able to point out that among archi. 
tects themselves discontent with the present state of things 
is spreading. Manv already foresee, and are prepared to 
welcome, a reconciliation between labour and architecture. 
Turning over a report of a recent debate of the London 
Architectural Association, I come on sentences like these: 
“The necessity for a personal association between the archi- 
tect and the craftsman”; “if architects would seek the advice 
of their men thev would find thev had advice worth taking 
to offer’; “the want of sympathy and knowledge between 
architect and craftsman was due to the loss of tradition which 
had taken place in their art"; “though there was much 
lacking in a craftsman's training in architecture, there was 
just as much lacking in an architect's appreciation of the 
crafts"; “he could not help thinking that architects were | 
verv much to blame for the existing divorce between archi- 
Each of these sentences is out of the 
mouth of a different speaker. Each of them emphasises the 
need for a revival of the influence of the craftsman, that is 
to sav, of the influence of that kind of intuitive knowledge 
which labour derives from the material. That is just my 
contention. That is what I mean when I say that we are 
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trusting too much to the professor and the academy, and 


that our architecture has lost vitalitv in consequence. Across 
the gulf which separates art and life many architects to-day 
are stretching out their hands. Ву and bv we shall have 
them taking the first decisive step, and insisting that half 
an architect's training shall consist in practical bricklaying. 
The rest will come of itself.—L. Marcu PHILLIPPS, in the 


* Morning Post." 
—€— P 
EXCAVATION OF OLD SARUM. 


HE excavation of Old Sarum being carried on by the 
Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries 
with the approval and benediction of his Majesty's 

Office of Works, and under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hawley, F.S.A., is now well forward, and this sea- 
son it is hoped to complete the disclosure of the whole of 
the remains of Bishop Osmund's Norman church. Іп past 
seasons the ancient fortress of the Conqueror, which occu- 
pied the greater portion of the white and exposed mound on 
which Old Sarum stood, has been completely disclosed, and 
workmen are now engaged in bonding and strengthening the 
remaining walls to preserve them for future generations. 
The whole of the castle has been practically reconstructed, 
and it is possible to realise the dimensions, strength, and 
importance of the building in which William the Conqueror 
assembled his barons to place on them and their lands the 
yoke of military tenure. "The walls of both castle and church 
аге of immense thickness, and chalk flints played a large 
part in the construction of their cores. But it has been 
pretty conclusively proved that though Old Sarum was an 
ancient British fortification, it was never a Roman strong- 
hold. Hardly anything Roman has been turned up, and 
Colonel Hawley is clearly of opinion that the Romans made 
their headquarters at Stratford, a few miles away, and that 
the Roman roads which converged on Old Sarum were really 
converted British trackways. 

Last vear the cathedral church was outlined, and the 
present Season has been devoted entirelv to its excavation. 
An investigation of the site was carried out in 1834-5, but 
it was quite of a cursory nature, and could not be called 
an excavation. Тһе present work, therefore, is the first 
serious attempt, and it has added very greatly to the know- 
ledge which existed, and has proved of immense value to 
archeology. Тһе remains have been buried beneath a 
light, dusty soil, full of stone fragments—the debris of 
destruction—and а few of these stones showed carving. 
Apparently the church was 300 feet long, or 149 feet shorter 
than the present cathedral of New Sarum. It had a most 
unusual feature—a large porch attached to the south wall of 
the south transept. The reason for this entrance to the 
cathedral was, doubtless, the close proximity of the castle 
buildings to the south side of the church, and the existence 
of the same buildings necessitated the cloisters and conven- 
tual domestic buildings being placed on the north of the 
church, where their remains have been found. The porch 
had two steps up: from the outside and two steps down to 
the inside, these having been found in place. One of the 
most illuminating discoveries in the excavation of the interior 
has been the disclosure of remains of an earlier building 
than Bishop Osmund's cathedral, evidently the Saxon church. 
Osmund's choir terminated in a rounded apse, the founda- 
tions of which have been unearthed, but this was pulled 
down and the choir extended several feet further eastward, 
as the remains of a second rounded apse prove. The differ- 
ence in the mortar used leaves no doubt that this extension 
was carried out by Bishop Roger, the powerful prelate who 
added materiallv to the strength of the buildings of Old 
Sarum. А curious relic was brought to light in this choir. 
This was a flat space covered with plaster, on which a plan 
of the church had been marked out, and it was evidently the 
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work of the master mason, who chose this method of guiding 
his own labours and the work of those under him. 

In the ambulatory between the choir and the Ladye Chapel 
a Skeleton of a man was dug up, the first, it 15 thought, of 
a row of interments. Тһе ankles of the skeleton were 
chained together with massive iron anklets, and examination 
of the remains disclosed the fact that the man was decapi- 
tated, and that the beheading instrument passed clean 
through the atlas of the vertebrae. Visitors may see both 
manacles and atlas in the little museum. That the offender 
was not a common felon is proved by his place of burial; 
he was probably a noble who had lapsed into some conspiracy 
or some crime which had outraged his King. Іп the south 
wall of the choir was found a Purbeck marble coffin, the 
inside of which showed that it had to be hacked larger to 
take the body enclosed in it, and opinions incline to the 
belief, from evidence adduced, that the body must have 
been that of a man who was not only very tall but very stout. 
In the coffin was found a pewter sepulchral chalice with a 
short stem. This coffin has been removed to Salisbury 
Cathedral. Graves were also found on the south of the 
choir and transept, which suggest that this was the lay folks’ 
burial ground. Тһе remains of the Ladye Chapel further 
east are hopeless, but the interesting character of those on 
the north side of the choir amply compensate for this. Here 
the cloisters were situated. These had a rather wide walk, 
enclosed with a low wall, which probably had wooden up- 
rights to support the roof. To the west of this and north 
of the north transept the hill falls away, and this was utilised 
by Bishop Roger to construct a crypt, or undercroft, with а 
baptistery over. "This стүрі has been nearly excavated, and 
the bases of three columns of great girth, one still perfect 
with its stone facing, have been unearthed. Here was also 
a well, which is being dug out, and in the south wall a per- 
fect aumbrev, and the remains of another. Тһе nave has 
not yielded much with the exception of the remnants of a 
soutli-west tower, which suggests that the west front was 
flanked by towers on each side. The core of the walls was 
constructed of rubble and mortar, in which flints plaved a 
large part, and great masses of these remain where they fell 
centuries ago. ‘The method by which the great church was 
destroyed was curious. Тһе walls were supported by wooden 
props; they were then dug out and undermined, after which 
the props were set on fire, and as they burned through the 
masses of wall fell, carrving destruction with them. А great 
many beautifully carved stones have been found below the 
debris, and a whole host of kevs, fragments of medizval 
pottery, tiles, bones, and other things. All the finds belong 
to the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury Cathedral.— Morning 
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NOTES ОЕ COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
(*) Signifies the deposit required. 


Brackley. Cottages (12), for the T.C. Town Clerk, 
Brackley. 
Folkestone. Nov. 29. Вапа pavilion, for the Cor- 


poration. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Assessor. 
Kidson, town clerk, Folkestone. Жі rs.* 

High Wycombe. | Sept. 1. | Town-planning for the 
Corporation. Premiums, £25, то, and £5. Borough 
Surveyor, High Wycombe. Жі 1s.* 

Horbury. Public hall, for the U.D.C. W. Sugars, 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Horbury. Жі 15.* 

London, S.W. Board of Trade offices, for H.M. Office 
of Works and Public Buildings. Assessors, R. Blomfield, 
J. Belcher, R.A., and Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works and Public Buildings, Storey’s-gate, 
S.W. £1 15.4 | 

York. Oct. 31. Housing and planning, for the Cor- 
poration. Premiums, тоо, £50, and £25. City 
Engineer, Guildhall, York. £2 2s.* 


A. F. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
| HEAD MASTER: 

Robert Atkinson, A.R.I.B.A. 
LECTURER ON THEORETICAL AND PRAC. 
TICAL CONSTRUCTION: 

C. E. Varndell, A.R.I.B.A. 

DAY SCHOOL MASTERS: 

154 and 2nd Years: Alan Potter. 
Assistant: W. M. Keesey, A.R.C.A. 
3rd Year: Robert W. Cable, 

Ancien Eleve de l'Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
EVENING SCHOOL MASTER: 

James Buyers Scott. 

LECTURER ON GREEK AND ROMAN 
ARCHITECTURE: 

Theodore Fyfe, F.R.I.B.A. 
LECTURER ON MEDIAVAL ARCHITEC: 
TURE: 

Aymer Vallance, M.A. 
LECTURER ON RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC: 

` TURE: 

W. H. Ward, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
LECTURER ON PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE: 

А. O. Collard, F.R.I.B.A. 

LIFE CLASS INSTRUCTOR: 

- E. Constable Alston. 

The new Term for both Day and Evening 
Schools will commence on Monday, September 
29th. Copies of the Curriculum, giving full par- 
ticulars of the courses of instruction and details 
of lectures, may be obtained on application to 
S Registrar at 18, Tufton Street, Westminster, 


G. LEONARD ELKINGTON, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


HERE are the poor to live, and under what condi- 

tions? "This is a matter which is being settled in 

а more or less uncertain fashion, and no one 

theory seems to hold the field. We read this week that the 
visitors to this country from the various German munici- 
palities are much impressed by the success of our cottage 
homes in contrast to the German tenement system, and by 
the fact that the London County Council, in the future, pro- 
pose to provide cottage homes in the suburbs instead of 
tenement dwellings in congested areas. Cottage homes тау 
be healthier and pleasanter, but they involve large areas of 
ground, and easy means of trarsit—two serious difficulties. 
We have often wondered why those suburban areas, which 
have now become useless for the better-class houses with 
which they are still occupied cannot be dealt with in some 
capable manner, so that bv alteration into flats, or by 


entire re-building, they could be made available for a ` 


different class of tenant. It seems to us that a city com- 


mission, to consider and deal with the vast amount of derelict . 


land and property which might be put to some real use, would 
be performing a valuable service. Тһе appalling lack of 
order and design in the growth of our towns is responsible 
for much loss of revenue to individuals, as well as detri- 
mental to the general amenity. Тһе thousands who pour 
out of Liverpool Street station, along the Great Eastern Rail- 
way every night, show how «difficult and unsatisfactory is 
the solution of the problem as to how and where to live. 
If the speculative builder cannot be induced to take up the 
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matter for a profit, the municipalities are forced into the 
effort to do something. But the whole matter is one of 
great economic importance for every big town, and it cannot 
safely be ignored. In reference to the recent visit from 


Germany, Mr. Adolph Otto says:—We have made great 


progress in Germany in the last few years, but England is 
still a long way ahead of us. Most of our town planning in 
the past has unfortunately had the tenement system of dwel- 
lings as its central feature, and we have to fight against the 
predilection in favour of that system. Our great employers 
and rich philanthropists are prejudiced against the English 
cottage system which forms the central feature of all your 
garden suburbs and village settlements. 

The “Morning Post" says:—It would appear that hitherto 
the opinion has widely prevailed among German town 
planners that the English cottage system meant a waste of 
land, and that it afforded the minimum of convenience to 
the tenants at the maximum of cost to the promoters of the 
suburbs or settlements. But these annual visits to England, 
under the auspices of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association are said to be gradually educating the municipal 
and other public aufhorities of the chief German cities to a 
knowledge of the fact that it is possible to have garden cities 
that are not made up of huge blocks of barrack-like tene- 
ment buildings without wasting either land or money or 
saddling the tenants with unduly heavy rents or taxes. 
Indeed, the investigations of the English association would 
seem to show that a given area of land can be just as profit- 
ably employed under the English system as under the 
German, and that the residents can be more comfortably and 
more cheaply housed in England under the picturesque plan 
of cottage homes than they can in Germany in the monotonous 
and depressing tenement dwellings that are the fashion there. 
Something has to be sacrificed in the way of broad streets, 
flanked by imposing-looking blocks of buildings, but what 
is lost by the absence of stately but little-used highways is 
more than compensated for by the provision of greater living 
space for the inhabitants. 


SON 
e SOMERSET HOUSE. 
SUGGESTED EXTENSIONS. 


By WiLMOoT CORFIELD. 


R. A. E. RICHARDSON'S drawing in this week's 
“British Architect’’ suggesting the prolongation of 
the Somerset House facade, at either end, involv- 

ing the displacement of shops, of which the older must go 
before long, and the newer would be very pleasantly missed, 
is an instance of the taking of wise thought for the morrow 
to which there are signs that at last London is waking up. 
The idea is one to be pressed home to the mind and 
conscience of everyone, to be reiterated in newspapers and 
periodicals, to be brought to the notice of Parliament, and 
to be given all the favourable publicity it justly merits. 

It took Sir William Chambers some fourteen years 
(1776-90) to build the present House on the site of the 
former Somerset House, the home of the Lord Protector 
Somerset іп the reign of Edward VI. Inigo Jones died 
at the old Somerset House in 1652 ; Oliver Cromwell, dead, 
lay there in state. From 1780 to 1838 the present pile 
was the home of the Royal Academy of Arts, and it has 
also housed the Royal Society. The names of Sir Robert 
Smirke and Sir James Pennethorne are associated with 


* acceptable additions to Chambers’ original work. 


Тһе proposal is of such obvious wisdom that merely to 
mention it would, to a reasonable age, be to set in motion 
an impulse for its accomplishment. Тһе age is, however, 
unremarkable for a susceptibility for the discernment of its 
own interests in time to circumvent the success of the 
achievements of opposing forces. We shall in all 


probability before many years have passed be regretting 
the loss of the architectural opportunity now at our dis- 
posal. Somerset House will not only continue to lack the 
completion hitherto denied to it, but, dwarfed by adjacent 
larger edifices of orthodox indistinction, will for a few 
hundred years longer point the moral of these days of 
apathy and indifference to things beautiful and historically 
valuable. "Taken in conjunction with the proper treatment 
of the Aldwych “island site," what glorious possibilities 
. the idea of the extension of Somerset House opens up to 
the imagination. Earl Grey's ‘Dominion House’’ move- 
ment is well under consideration. А great ‘‘ Dominion 
House,’’ fronted by an ample stretch of greenery and 
flowering shrubbery on one side of the Strand, and on 
the cther an at-least-doubled-in-length Somerset House 
facade as we know it, with openings revealing vistas of 
the distant river, would make for much for which it would 
be well worth while to strive. Who will attempt the 
engineering of so great a scheme for the betterment of 
London? Cannot the London Society, as a society, call 
a public meeting and make its'voice heard? It came in 
very late when the Hammersmith Square was in danger. 
It has, been silent all along concerning the Regent’s Park 
alleged encroachments. It should lead, or dissolve. Wisely 
and strongly assertive when the suggestion for great work is to 
be pioneered, the London Society might become the power 
it ought to be. 

The principal objection many would take to the erection 
of Mr. Richardson's extended facade would be its length 
of masonry free from shop windows and their usually 
attractive contents. This does not weigh with the present 
writer, but as a concession to those who'languish for such 
things, a range of a few windows for the display of 
Government publications and other official commodities 
might not unreasonably be made. Across the way the long 
arm of Authority ruling әй the Antipodes unblushingly 
exhibits apples in barrels, and corn and wine and oil for 
the refreshment of the passing Londoner's vision. Most 
of us would be sorry to see Somerset House's new facade 
stuffed with specimens of bloaters from Yarmouth, or cider 
from Somerset. We have an old-fashioned, deep-rooted 
idea in England of the true functions of Government in 
the matter of the display of merchandise. Were it other- 
wise the India Office, where it fronts the Park, would be 
an ideal advertisement position for Mirzapore carpets, or 
Benares brassware. None the less, it is quite possible 
something might be thought of to brighten up the new 
Somerset House lower windows for the edification of the 
more commerciallv-minded Londoner. After all, there 
may be something in the Australian notion of well-displayed 
apples in well-displayed windows. There was an apple 
and a snake in a garden once—but that is another story, and 
it all happened long ago. 

None the less, Earl Grey's apples on one side of the 
street might well, perhaps, be counter-balanced by Mr. 
Lloyd George's (or should it be Mr. John Burns’ ?) bloater 
on the other. I write bloater (not bloaters) advisedly. 
One would be sufficient, and, if only it happened occa- 
sionally to be a red herring, it would draw all London and 
aid a deserving British industry. Why should Australia 
and Canada have all the window space at the disposal of 
authority? Where does England come in? 
a Somerset House front window would tell its own tale. 
We are still a nation of shop-keepers, and, if changed at 
regular intervals, it might have far-reaching uses. For jf 
such things in these days is the kingdom of true statesman- 
ship. 

— 


THE "Bovle" system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Bovle's latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and air inlets, 
has b-en applied to The Hall, Agheda, County Cork. 


А bloater in ` 
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NOTES. 


R. F. R. Harding Newman, a member of the Depart. 
mental Committee appointed by the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, in а letter 

for publication, says his experience during the  wide- 


spread inquiries he and his committee made makes 
him sceptical regarding alleged cheap cottages. | On 
the many tours the committee took to all parts of 


England wherever they found very cheap houses, those for 
example built at £150 each in pairs, or 4,200 single, they 
found that either thé builder had become bankrupt, or would 
not repeat at the price, or that many extras, which should 
have been included, were omitted. For example, they found 
no charge had been made for sand and gravel worth five 
shillings per ton on the spot in some cheap concrete cottages. 
Others were so small that neither the Local Government 
Board nor the Board of Agriculture would have passed them. 
Where cheapness was mentioned the writer considered that 
the cubic content should be stated to enable one to judge 
whether the claim was acceptable. He recently saw plans of 
some nice cottages estimated to cost about £320 per pair. 
He found the cost averaged 5d. per cubic foot, and therefore 
they were not particularly cheap. The committee's report 
suggested a minimum sized cottage of about ten thousand 
cubic feet. Не understood the Board of Agriculture had 
practically adopted his committee's report as the future 
standard, and it was therefore useless for public authorities, 
having obtained the consent of the Board to their building 
schemes, to submit plans for approval not conforming in 
essentials to the findings in the committee's report. Не 
believed that concrete in the hands of experts might be made 
a success, but the emplovment of such experts to build con- 
crete cottages in country villages would materially increase 
the cost. He urged the necessity for longer loans for public 
bodies or private persons willing. to tackle this great and 
pressing problem. 


AN unusually interesting and original church forms the sub- 
ject of our illustrations this week. Mr. W. Curtis Green 
will distinguish his year of office as president of the Archi- 
tectural Association by this striking essay in church build- 
ing, amd a very fine country house at Shere, which he is 
just designing. It is gratifving to see someone at work in 
the production of country houses like this at Shere, which 
shows a whole-hearted belief in our traditional work. Мг. 
Curtis Green is evidentiy a true Englishman! 


“THERE is no such glass for a large east window as clear glass 
—slass not for looking at, but for looking through. If the 
background is one of sky or trees, or both, with gentlv stir- 
ring leaves, ог white clouds flecking the blue, a picture 15 
ready there on which no human craftsman can improve. 
Sacerdotalists may demur to the mind of a boy being en- 
couraged along any line of freedom during services; but 
those in sympathy with boys and their aspirations will know 
better what makes for harmony in their curiously blent 
devotions. Тһе experiment would at least be a cheap one. 
When Jesse comes to be deposed, let there be an interregnum 
before a successor (like, but either better or worse) be 
appointed in his stead. Let experts in glass effects and 
the writers of letters to the “Times” come down to assist the 
congregation in determining whether their eyes (when thev 
are allowed to raise them) are satisfied, and their hearts up- 
lifted bv the light and shade, the colour and beauty, of the 
Warden’s garden in its summer leafage or winter tracery."— 
‘AINSLIE J. ROBERTSON, in the “Times.” В 


Ом the material used for the great new Stationery Office 
building in Southwark, the “Morning Post" says :—Al1 the 
concrete that is used is made on the spot. The gravel comes 
from the Thames estuaries at Richmond, the cement from 
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The Assembly Rooms, Bath. (From a rare Print in the possession of Mr. J. F. Meehan.) 


Gravesend and Grays, and the sand is either pit or Thames 
sand. Great care is taken to see that all the ingredients are 
clean and good, and very great importance is attached to 
making thorough tests of the steel and concrete to see that 
they are thoroughly serviceable. Similarly all the floors and 
pillers are tested to prove that they can carry the weights 
which they are intended to bear. Indeed, they are designed 
to carry fifty per cent. over that for which they are nominally 
built. Messrs. Perry and Co., Ltd., of Bow, who are the 
contractors, were also responsible for the erection of the new 
Post Office buildings. Nothing of foreign manufacture has 
been, or is being, utilised in the construction of the 
Stationery Office. ‘The ingredients of the concrete have been 
shown to be English, and the steel all comes from ‘Middles- 
brough. It is to be hoped that in the coming months noth- 
ing wi.] occur to delay the completion of this important addi- 
tion to the great Government departments. 


AFTER considerable patience and temperate debate, Glasgow 
Royal Institute has been supplied with new galleries, which 
are in every way worthy of its standing as a distinct influence 
in art, says the ^ Morning Post." The new building has been 
erected by the corporation at a cost of about £30,000, ex- 
clusive of the price of the interesting site, which, except 
for some extension, is practically similar, to that of the old 
M’Lellan Galleries, built in Sauchiehall Street some 66 vears 
ago by the collector whose pictures ultimately formed the 
nucleus of the fine corporation collection now at Kelvin 
Grove. The main entrance is in Sauchiehall Street, and 
the galleries. extend south and north from that street to 
Renfrew Street, and east and west from Rose Street to 
Rutherford Street. A special exhibition has been promoted 
to open the new galleries on or about September 20. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great extent of their present buildings, 
Messrs. Harrods have obtained an 80-уеагѕ’ lease of about 
two acres on Mr. J. C.Humphrey’s Trevor estate at Knights- 
bridge. The first portion of their new buildings on this site 


have been begun, and will cost about £150,000. A subway 
under the Brompton Road to connect the old and new 
premises is being constructed by Messrs. J. Mowlem and Co. 


a ы. 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH AT CARRINGTON. 


W. Curtis GREEN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

HE design for this fine church was selected in a limited 
competition by the assessor, Mr. E. S. Prior, and 
has since undergone some modification and , develop- 

ment. As the site is on relatively high and open ground, 
the building will be a landmark for miles round, and con 
taining as it does accommodation for about one thousand 
worshippers, it will be of considerable size. The large 
square mass of the tower, with its quaint and picturesque 
bell turret and spire will be a striking feature. Under the 
canopies at each angle of the turret will be seated figures of 
the four evangelists. Our views indicate the effect from 
either end. Тһе entrance steps with their enclosing walls 
leading up to the tower make an interesting feature at 
the north-west angle. Тһе general walling will be of coursed 
rubble, both within and without, and the walls are to be three 
feet thick. The turret and spire are built in timber fram- 
ing, covered with cast lead, and to be coloured and gilded. 
The roof is constructed of timber framing on a system of 
trussed purlins. The design generally has some symbolic 
suggestion in the use of the equilateral triangle, as expressive 
of the Trinity, in the seven great arches of the nave, and 
the tracery of the east window. 


THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, BATH. 


The history, associations, and buildings of Bath have heen 
a study of great interest for vears to Mr. J. F. Meehan, and 
our own pages have on more than one occasion testified to 


this. А speciality of the firm of Meehan, at 32, Gay Street, 
Bath, һав come to consist of publications dealing with. Bath 
history—the literature which deals with Bath and the district. 
An interesting little pamphlet just issued on “А Few of the 
Famous Inns of Bath and District,"* is written Бу Mr. J. F. 
Meehan, author of “Famous Houses of Bath and District." 
It deals in an interesting way with about a score of houses, 
and their associations with Johnson, Dickens, and others. 
From the illustrations, we are enabled to produce one of the 
Assemblv Rooms, from a rare print in the possession of the 
author, which forms an excellent representation of the 
dignified type of building which has made: Bath so unique а 
city in a Gothic land. Nothing could be more expressive of 
the feeling one associates with the design of a palace than 
this front of the Assembly Rooms, which would, doubtless, 
look more like a public building if it were adorned with 
pilasters or columns. 


———4——— 
TRADE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


E have a сору of the report of the judges on the work 
done at the Trades Training Schools of the 
Worshipful Companies of Carpenters, Joiners, 

Painters, Stainers, Plasterers, 
and Wheelwrights at 153, Great Titchfield Street, W. The 
report gives some promise of progress, and speaks en- 
couragingly of the work done. Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher 
(director of the schools) sums up the results as follows :— 

Carpenters.—The attendance shows an improvement over 
last vear, and many students come long distances to the 
schools. 

Joiners and Handrailers.—Four nights a week are devoted 
to these subjects, and the classes are better attended than 
for many years. The judges were well satisfied with the 
quality of the craftsmanship, and were glad to see that more 
models were completed than last session. The actual finish- 
ing of the models is, from a practical point of view, much 
less requisite than perhaps would appear. Our aim is to 
teach students the actual setting out of the subject they have 
in hand. The actual making of the model is then under- 
taken, so that each student goes through the usual shop 
routine, the actual completion being of minor importance. 

Masons.—lInstruction is given in this class on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and though the work is good, less models were 
shown than in former years, and I should like to see a 
better attendance in this class. 

Painters.— The majority of the students have attended 
well. They have attained a fair standard of work in plain 
painting and its various branches.  Plasterers.— The students 
meet for this class оп Wednesdays and Fridays, but the 
accommodation is very limited. It is interesting to note that 
many of the models are in bold relief. "The models in hand 
comprise various geometrical groined and panelled ceilings, 
fluted pilasters, etc., and the work is quite satisfactory. 
Plumbers.—This shop is open every night in the week, and 
27 students have entered this session. Their works include 
stacks of lead and soil ventilation pipes, waste pipes, models 
of lead flats, skvlight flashings, and lead gulleys, ornamenta! 
lead castings for troughs, etc. А special feature this term 
has been the commencement of a model installation of hot 
water heating, designed to show students the practical and 
various methods of arranging heating systems. Smiths.— 
Students attend this class оп Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdavs, and it has fully kept up its reputation as a busy 
shop. Students have to forge any special tools which they 
require to assist them in their work, and this materially adds 
to their education. 

Stone Carvers.—This studio is open on Wednesdays and 
Fridavs, and the work is excellent. There are many students 
showing considerable promise, and in these days of insignifi- 


*Price 6d. 


Tylers and Bricklayers, ' 
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cant detail, it is quite a relief to see the bold work which 
some of the students are turning out. Тһе judges expressed 
great pleasure at the knowledge of technique displayed. 

Tylers and Bricklayers.—This class is open оп Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and has been exceptionally well 
attended. It is of interest to know that several of the older 
students have gone to the Colonies, and are doing well 
therein. 

Wheelwrights.—This class has had a welcome revival this 
session, and the shop is quite full. It meets on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. It is a pleasure to know that many of the 
students from these schools obtain excellent positions in the 
tradg, which shows that the work they do here is at least 
of commercial interest to them. | 

Wood Carvers.—This class meets on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Wednesdays. One student won a London County Coun- 
cil scholarship. Тһе drawing in this class is very good. 

Electric Wiremen.—This shop is open on Mondays and 
Fridays, and 1 am glad to say that there is a good attend- 
ance. ‘The students are given a thoroughly practical train- 
Ing, so as to make them first-class electricians. Тһе work 
consists of jointing wires, fitting up series and parallel wiring 
on lengths of casing, dynamo wiring, screwed tube wiring, 
" Kalkos" and “Stannos.” Messrs. Siemens were so im- 
pressed with the work done that they give prizes to this class 
each year. Life Class.— This class meets on Thursdays. 
The interest and skill of the students show a high standard. 


Sir George Frampton, Sir W. Goscombe John, Mr. Banister 


Fletcher, and Mr. Leonard Stokes spoke very highly of the 
work done by these students.  Generally.— The work under- 
taken by the City companies at these schools is increasingly 
successful. Тһе only limit, generally speaking, seems to be 
the capacity of the buildings, which are quite inadequate to 
the present requirements, and if the work is to be extended, 
the committee must consider the advisability of obtaining 
fresh premises, as the present ones аге no longer fitted: for 
the increasing demands -made bv the various classes, the 
plumbers and plasterers being more painfully cramped in 
their work than, perhaps, most of thc other classes. 

In distributing the prizes to the students, Lord Howard de 
Walden said: I have always had a certain distaste for public 
speaking, but I am very pleased to come on this occasion, 
because the work of these Trades' Training Schools was a 
perfect revelation *o an ordinary member of the general public 
like myself. I had no idea that such a thing existed at all, 

I joined іп the general “grouse” of the rest of the public 
about the decay of craftsmanship, and what a dreadful thing 
it was; and I had not the least notion that there was any- 
thing going on which was likely in any way to retrieve the 
standard of craftsmanship, so that vou can imagine how 
agreeablv surprised I was to find that there are real crafts. 
men really learning their own job still in the world— 
(laughter)—especially under the ægis of the City companies, 
who are the real people under whose shadow craftsmanship 
ought to flourish, as they are the direct successors of the 
mediaval guilds. I сап sav very little of this, you know, 
from my own point of view, but one can just give you an 
instance of the curious state of mind one gets into just 
in the ordinary way. For instance, a little time since, I 
was doing a certain amount of restoration. to an old keep, 
and I remember mv secretarv, who is a bit of a surveyor 
himself by trade, dashing in and saying in a state of great 
excitement, * Do vou know what I have found amongst these 
people here?" and I said, “No.” Не said, “There is a 
carpenter," and I said “ Nonsense!” Well. I mean to say that 
I have got to that condition of having it so rubbed into me 
in places in the country by people bemoaning themselves 
that thev cannot even find a man to make a gate, that one 
does really get into that condition when one is surprised at 
finding a real carpenter. Тһе same thing occurred a little 
time afterwards, when I happened to go round Denny’s Ship- 
building Works. When we got to the smiths’ department, 
mv guide sighed heavily and said, “ You know, I do not know 
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what is going to happen. 
this particular department for shaping, and I do not know 
where they are to come from. We cannot find them апу 
more." І said, “Well, how do you get them?” and he said 
“Well, we ransack all the villages." I said, “From my point 
of view I wish to heaven you would leave the villages alone !" 
That, of course, is only on^'s individual point of view; but 
one suddenly comes to the conclusion that it is not altogether 
the failing or the absence of craftsmanship; there is also a 


We must have smiths to work in 


complete absence amongst most of us of the power to appre- 


clate it when we see it. 


I would not guarantee that I am by any means a judge of 
really good work in any of these departments of the build. 
ing trade; and I think I could associate myself with prob- 
ably some 30 millions of the populace in saying that. You 
see, the two standards sink together. If there are no crafts- 
men to show us good craftsmanship, we shall forget what 
really fine work is like, and consequently our own standard 
of ideas falls just as badly. Consequently, it is a great 
pleasure to me to discover that there is a place where people 
are actually keeping up a high standard of work, because, 
after all, 'I do not think that there is any brighter title in 
the world than to be a craftsman. І cannot think of any 
other; I cannot think of any possible thing which makes you 
respect a man more than to know that he knows whatever his 
work is, and that he knows it thoroughly. I, of course, 
suffer, as we all do, from little mistaken notions of education, 
having gone through a course myself where vou are taught 
to do nothing at all, and not even to do that verv well. 
Suffering under that, I have a still more intense regard for 
the man who has learned one thing absolutely thoroughly. 
For him I have the most extraordinary veneration. 1 can 
hardly be parted from a really good carpenter, because I 
say it is really the exact opposite of everything that I have 
been taught to do. I have a profound, an almost savage 
regard for him. Consequently, although I shall never 
deserve it myself, I think the finest epitaph anybody could 
have is, “Не knew his job!” 


----%- 
MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


E are accustomed to think of our town and city 
councils as bodies existing chiefly for the purposes 
of government and order. But the enormous ex- 

tension of the Manchester Town Hall, which is now contem- 
plated, and appears to have become an urgent necessity, 
emphasises very widely the fact that our corporations are 
also large trading concerns. Тһе Manchester municipality 
has especially been dragged into commercial] undertakings 
of great magnitude. One can hardly wonder then if even 
such great buildings as the Manchester Town Hall become 
too small for the ever-growing necessities of the town, and 
a project of extension, involving an outlay of probably 
£600,000 on building alone, is now contemplated. The 
“Manchester Guardian" says:— Тһе proposal is, іп а sense, 
tentative, for the committee suggest that the city council 
should endeavour to obtain Parliamentary power to purchase 
all the land and buildings between Lloyd Street, Mount 


Street, Cooper Street, and Peter Street, and after clearing 


the site erect thereon an annexe to the present town hall, 
which shall meet the corporation's needs for another half- 
century or more. If the council agrees to this, clauses will 
be inserted in the next Parliamentary Bill promoted by the 
corporation. : 

At the close of the meeting on Wednesday of the Town 
Hall Committee, the chairman (Councillor Derwent Simpson) 
made the following statement to the press:—For some con- 
siderable time past the Town Hall Committee, as the respon- 
sible committee, have had under their consideration the 
question of the provision of additional accommodation 
for ‘the staffs in the various departments of the 
corporation, the present accommodation in the town 


——— 
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hall being totally inadequate. -Even with the use 
of additional premises іп different parts об the 


town the congestion is in no wise removed. The necessity 
of providing some soiution to meet the difficulties involved 
is becoming imperative. 

The Town Hall Committee have submitted more than one 
proposal in the past, but have failed to suggest any remedy 
that met with the complete approval of the council. 

They have now decided to ask the special Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee to include in the Parliamentary Bill, which 
is to be submitted by the corporation next session, certain 
clauses that will give the corporation power to acquire the 
land and buildings bounded by Lloyd Street, Cooper Street, 
Peter Street, and Mount Street for the purposes of erect- 
ing extensions to the town hall, and providing accommoda- 
tion for the various staffs. This will also enable the cor- 
poration to carry certain much-needed street improvements 
into effect. The scheme, if carried out, will provide all 
the accommodation necessary for many years to come. Of 
course, before anything of a definite nature is done the 
whole question of cost and the plans will have to be dealt 
with by the, council. 

The members of the committee, we understand, were not 
unanimous in recommending this scheme to the considera- 
tion of the city council. Its magnitude is to some of them 
a matter that ensures the need of further consideration ir 
view, of the other great problems that await solution. But 
there is no doubt that further accommodation is needed. 
The present town hall cannot be made to provide all that is 
needed. Тһе council chamber is an instance. | When it 
was built 36 years ago the city council consisted of less than 
то members. Now the council numbers 140. Smaller 
tables and chairs have been obtained, but after the squeez- 
ing process was ended two members at least have stil] to 
sit outside the circle, with little desks let into the wall. 
The accommodation for the public and the Press is also 
inadequate. Then, as is well known, the sanitary depart- 
ment, which comprises the medical officer of health and 
his staff, has been crowded out of the building, and have to 
rent offices in the adjacent civic buildings. Апа the tram- 
ways department has, almost from its creation, had to rent 
a building in Piccadilly, away from the town hal. Тһе 
same remark applies to the education department in Deans- 

ate. | 

: If the new scheme is carried through there will be ample 
space for a properly-equipped council chamber, framed on 
modern lines—that is, so that every speaker will have his 


face to the chair, and there will be no néed, as there is 


now, for a considerable number of members, if they want 
to address their fellows, to turn their backs on the Lord 
Mayor and the reporters. | | 

Оп the question of cost, it is urged that it will be relieved 
by the saving of several thousands of pounds yearly now 
paid in rent for municipal offices, and the Improvement 
Committee will contribute perhaps £100,000 for the privilege 
of widening the streets. 

The area of the present town hall is 8,648 square yards. 
That of the land proposed to be purchased is said to be 
more by a few hundred yards. Тһе town hall was opened 
in September, 1877. Its cost was £1,062,565. Nine years 
were spent in its erection. It is not proposed in any way to 
interfere with the existing town hall. The streets that inter- 
sect the block of buildings between Lloyd Street, Mount : 
Street, Peter Street, and Cooper Street will be closed, but 
Llovd Street will be retained almost as wide as it 1s now, 
for light and air purposes. Nothing, however, but passenget 
traffic will be allowed in it. 


%--- 


AT the exhibition in connection with the seventeenth meet- 


` ing of the International Congress of Medicine, the Ronuk 


Company were awarded a gold medal for their sanitary 
polishes and appliances. . 


— 
-—————— ——————————— 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL REFECTORY. 


N appeal is being made be by the Dean and Chapter of 
Chester Cathedral for funds, to enable them to under. 
take the restoration of the ancient Refectory. Mr. С. 
Gilbert Scott, in a report submitted to the Dean and Chap- 
ter, says that owing to a part of the Refectory being in ruins 
and cut off from the remainder, it is not easy to appreciate 
what is really the outstanding characteristic of the building, 
namely, its great size. ‘This alone, he continues, makes it 
remarkable among buildings of its class, and though 
vandal'sm and decay have combined to rob it of much of its 
former beauty, enough remains to show that it was, and in- 
deed could again be made, one of the finest, if not the finest 
of monastic Refectories in the country. The finest feature 
of the building is undoubtedly the well-known Reader’s 
Pulpit. During the recent restoration of the cathedral this 
was found to be in a dangerous state, but it has been care- 
fully restored, and is now probably stronger than when first 
erected. 
In his scheme of restoration Mr Scott proposes to repair 
the foundations where defective, to restore the large east win- 
ow now partly filled in with brickwork, to construct a new 
oak roof, to scrape the grey lime-wash from the walls, to 
expose the stone floor, and by removing the brick cross wall 
and wooden gallery, to open out the Refectory from end to 
end. The approximate cost he estimates at about All, ооо. 
The Dean and Chapter in their appeal state : —“ Chester 
might have as noble a room as could be found in all England 
if the Refectory were restored’ to its former proportions. 
Every one who sees it in its present state, and can realise 
what it might be, must be impressed: with the desire that its 
ancient glory should be recovered. Тһе Gleadowe family 
have most generously undertaken to restore the east wall, with 
its great window, as a memorial to the late Richard W. 
Gleadowe, at one time headmaster of the King's School (then 
held in the Refectory), who was appointed vicar of Neston in 
1853, and honorary canon of Chester Cathedral in 1881.” 


—————— 
WESTMINSTER HALL ROOF. 


HE following letter in the " Times" shows how divergent 
are the opinions held as to the value of oak and teak: 
Sir,—In your issue of August 20 there is a letter from 

Mr. W. D. Caroe on “The Value of British Oak." Mr. 
Caroe is, or was, something of an expert, and he poses as a 
hostile witness to my plea for teak, that appeared in your 
issue of July 29. 

I must confess that I feel extremely obliged to Mr. Caroe 
for so absolutely confirming every contention contained in my 
letter. 

Mr. Caroe states that in 1885 Mr. John Gavmer, "one of 
the foremost of our experts in English oak . reported 
that the roof was sound." It appears, therefore, that in 28 
vears the roof has been reduced to its present deplorable соп- 
dition, which it is no exaggeration to describe as hopeless. 
There are holes in the timbers big enough to hold a ten-vear- 
old boy. It is not merely the “sapwood” that is eaten and 
destroyed, but what was formerly the soundest and best por- 
tions of the “oak wood." The number of worms has been 
variously estimated at from a few thousands up to a million 
and more. If the finest and soundest and most seasoned 
timbers of our very best English oak were now inserted, these 


would be attacked within a vear or two by the worm which' 


is produced from the egg of what is known as the “oak 
beetle." This, it is believed, never attacks chestnut or other 
woods. Permit me to repeat, “Teak, when fully seasoned. 
is of slightly less weight than English oak, but it is of 
enormously greater strength, and when of really good quality 
and perfectly seasoned is not liable to shrink or swell, or 
split or twist, and is absolutely proof against the attacks of 
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dry rot and of worm (I do not mean the teredo and other sea 
worms). 1 know that there exist specimens of teak which 
are “worm eaten,” but such teak was what is known as “ sick" 
teak, and should never have been used for any permanent 
purpose.’ 

Of what possible value is it for Mr. Caroe to write :—“ If 
he (myself will favour me with a call I will show 
him a large siab of temple teak carved by Eastern craftsmen 
200 years ago. ‘The sapwood is nddled by worm.” This 
supports my contention that only “sick” teak is attacked by 
worm, not the hard, sound seasoned wood. 

Mr. Caroe then proceeds : :—“ The sapwood is riddled by 
worm, just as English oak would be, but only when sap- 
wood had been admitted. That is the point. Properly- 
ripened oak is as free from work as teak.” This statement 
made by Mr. Caroe is absolutely contrary to fact. The very 
best and soundest of the oak timbers in the Westminster Hall 
roof are at this moment riddled with worm, and if any fresh 
“oak” timber is emploved in repairing the roof such oak 
timber, however good in quality and however perfectly 
seasoned, would in a very short time be attacked by worm. 

Mr. Caroe disposes once and for all of his whole conten- 
ton by saving at the close of his letter: —“ When an oak roof 
has stood from 1399 to 1886 in an admirable condition of 
stabilitv, to suggest introducing foreign timber now to repair 
the ravage; of the last 27 years seems to border upon the 
ridiculous." 

S r, the ravages of the last 27 vears have altered the соп- 
dition of the whole roof, and have damaged the timber more 
than all the previous effects of nearly 500 vears. Indeed 
the roof is now practically destroyed, and those who have 
recently examined it express their wonder and astonishment 
that some of the “principals” have not already collapsed and 
tumbled down. Under these circumstances, therefore, to 
attempt to repair the roof with oak or with any timber other 
than teak, appears to me to be indeed ridiculous.—Yours, 
EDWIN DurninG-LAWRENCE, Homburg v.d. H. Germany, 


August 21. 
———— — 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 


HE Local Government Board issued vesterday the first 
part of their annual report for 1912-13 as a Blue- 
Book (Cd. 6981). Тһе report is divided into three 
sections, and the issue of the housing section for the first 
time as a separate volume recognises the prominent position 
which housing takes among social questions. This report 
sets out in considerable detail the progress made in recent 
vears, and especially since the passing of Mr. Burns's Ac. 
in regard to housing, the clearing of slum areas, re-housing, 
the initiation of town planning, and the statistics and ex. 
penditure connected therewith. 

During the year under review the Board authorised 69 
local authorities to borrow £403,158 for the purpose of 
providing dwelling-houses. This sum represents the cost 
approximately of 279 acres of land, 1,880 dwellings or tene- 
ments, and incidental street works, drainage, fencing, etc. 
£59,557 of the above amount was for the purchase of 
40 acres of land, and the erection of 331 houses by rural 
district councils. The rent proposed to be charged varied 
from 2s. to ros. per week. 

As to town planning, the report states that both landowners 
and local authonities are alive to the advantages which system 
is likely to secure in laying cut land for building, and that 
town planning will be a source of large ultimate saving to 
the community in many directions. So far the schemes рге. 
sented to the Board have been chiefly concerned with laying 
out main routes of communication through and from *he 
areas dealt with; with the provision of open spaces, with 
the limitation of the number of houses to be erected on a 
particular area; with the setting back of the building lines 
SO as to secure abundant air space, and to enable roads to 
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be widened hereafter at a minimum cost should circum- 
stances render it necessary ; with the restriction of factories 
and similar buildings to particular areas, and with the set- 
ting aside of particular sites for public purposes, 

Up to the end of March, 1913, the Board had authorised 
the preparation or adoption of 33 schemes by 27 local 
authorities, involving a total area of more than 50,000 acres, 
or over 78 square miles. Four complete schemes have been 
submitted to the Board. Two were prepared by the cor- 
poration of Birmingham; one by the corporation of Roch- 
dale, and the other by the urban district council of Ruislip- 
Northwood. In the Birmingham scheme no attempt was 


made to regulate or control to any great extent the architec- | 


tural features of the buildings to be erected. Тһе Ruislip- 
Northwood scheme (which relates to 5,906 acres), on the 
other hand, contains architectural provisions. Among the 
schemes the preparation of which was authorised by the 
Board in the уеаг 1912-13 may be noted one of 1,044 acres 
in Finchley, one of 4,266 acres in the borough and rural 
elistrict of Luton, one of 1,860 acres in the urban districts 
of Twickenham, Heston, and Isleworth, and one of 1,530 
acres in Walthamstow. In addition, 11 local authorities 
have applied for authority to prepare schemes involving some 
20,000 acres, and the Board have information that some 
111 Others, many of them in the Greater London area, are 
considering the question of preparing town planning schemes. 

A conference was held on Friday last at the Grafton Hotel, 
Tottenham Court Road, on the subjects of town planning 
and garden cities. The conference, which was convened by 
Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, secretary of the Garden City Asso- 
ciation, was attended by delegates from all over the world, 
these including Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., Herr Adolf 
Otto (Berlin), M. Augustin Rey, of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Paris, M. Dobrvznski (Warsaw), Herr Tonnesson 
(Bergen), Mr. R. B. Watrous (Washington), Mr. Ito (Japan), 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard (founder of the Garden City Asso- 
ciation), Alderman Thompson (National Housing Council), 
Baron Von Stranz (Berlin), Mr. Frederick Litchfield. (Co- 
partnership Association), Professor Adshead (Liverpool), 
and Mr. Percy W. Lovell (London Society). | 

It was decided to form an International Garden City and 
Town Planning Association, support having been given to 
this project by the various associations in this country. А 
committee was elected to make the necessary arrangements, 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard being elected the first president. 
Offices have been taken at No. 3. Gray's Inn Place, where 
meetings of the committee will be held. It is expected that 
the first International Congress will take place at Letchworth 
next vear, during the month of August. Тһе new associa- 
tion will deal with everything in any way relating to town 
planning, and garden suburbs in the widest sense.— The 
“ Times.” 


----%--- 
THE LONDON SOCIETY. 


RIEFLY, the work of the society is divided into three 
portions dealing with the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. | 

In connection with the past we are endeavouring to assist 
existing societies to protect all open spaces and semi.public 
squares from being built upon, and to raise the voice of pro- 
test against the unnecessary destruction of buildings or land- 
marks of historic interest. At present we are engaged in 
strenuously opposing further encroachments on Regent's 
Park, and we took a keen interest in the struggle to save 
St. Peters Square, Hammersmith, from the builder. Both 
of these are typical cases of the short-sighted policy of the 
authorities who have their minds intent on the present 
pecuniary advantage of turning open spaces into building 
plots, and who without pressure from without will not look 
ahead to the needs of the future. 
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In connection with the present we have a committee whose 
object it is to prepare a comprehensive survey of all existing 
open spaces, particularly noting those already secured to the 
public and those in private ownership. Тһе local authori- 
ties in each district are giving us their hearty support, and 
we hope that the information obtained will be of extreme 
value in showing in a clear and easily-understood form where 
the various districts of Greater London are in danger of being 
too densely populated, and where there is stil room for 
expansion. 

We are also engaged in forming local branches of the 
society in each borough, in the hope of giving the inhabitants 
a mouthpiece through which they can make known their views 
on the welfare of their neighbourhood, and the support the 
movement is meeting with is most encouraging. 

As regards the future, we realise that this is the biggest 
field of our endeavour. London is an immense octopus, and 
its tentacles spread further and further afield, north, south, 
east and west, with no one to guide them. It is the 
endeavour of our society to insist on some plan which shall 
govern the movements of the octopus. Хо one in these days 
adds to the smallest house without a plan, but the greatest 
city in the world is added to in all directions without à 
central idea or plan on which to base its extensions. Тһе 
roads out of it are even now inadequate, and the necessary 
widenings of existing roads or lines of new ones are already 
being blocked by town planning schemes, passed and 
approved without consideration of the roads. One side of 
the river is embanked, the other is left a mud bank, with 
acres of valuable land wasted in consequence. Great im. 
provements, like Kingsway and Aldwych, are spoilt by the 
lack of some definite scheme. Іп all these directions the 
London Society hopes in the future to exercise a great in- 
fluence, and if supported bv all who take an interest in the 
welfare of the city, it will surely do so. Its membership 
even now includes men and women of everv profession and 
every trade, members of Parliament, members of the London 
County Council, the borough councils, the City, and the 
Press. That the society has been able to attain to such a 
position in so short a space of time is a clear proof, if any 
were needed, of the awakening of general interest in the 
welfare of the city, and it only remains for our supporte’s 
and well-wishers to use all their influence to bring fresh 
recruits to our ranks, so as to enable us to speak when occa- 
sion arises, with the authority given Бу the support of every 
variety of interest in this vast metropolis. 

The offices of the London Society are at 27, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, where the secretary (Mr. Percy Lovell) 
will be glad to see any members or prospective members, 
and to give any information in his power with reference to 
the activities of the society. The subscription has been 
fixed at one guinea, since it is felt that the society will exer- 
cise far greater influence if it has a large number of mem. 
bers at a moderate figure than it would with a smaller num- 
ber at a higher figure, even though the actual income might 
be increased thereby.—P. W. L. in the Architectural Associa- 


tion “ Journal." 
—— 
ANTIQUITIES NEAR SEDBERGH. 


HE statement published recently that so eminent an 
authority as Professor Boyd Dawkins had . paid a 
special visit to the Fells above Howgill, a few miles 

north of Sedbergh, there to inspect some supposed pre- 
historic remains, was' sufficient to arouse curious Interest in 
a condition of things which hitherto seems to have escaped 
the attention of antiquaries. Although the professor was 
not able to make more than a cursorv examination, and 
accordingly did not commit himself to anv definite opinion, 
he appears to have been impressed with the possibilities that 
might eventuate if a proper and careful method of investi- 
gation were pursued. While the whole aspect cf the place 
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suggests an ancient settlement, early British or Danish, possi- 
bly Neolithic, no positive evidence can be obtained until the 
ground has сееп excavated. 

It is thought that a comparatively small amount of spade 
work would serve to indicate the archeological value of the 
remains, and at any rate settle the question whether all or 
only a part can lay claim to the distinction of antiquities. 
That, however, would entail an expenditure of time and 
money for which there are no available funds unless some 
society or enthusiast should care to take the matter up. 
To Mr. W. Woodhead, the schoolmaster of Howgill, belongs 
the credit of the preliminary investigations. Теп years have 
elapsed since he began his observations, and it is only the 
fact of the remoteness of the district and his diffidence, at 
publishing abroad his theories until they have been confirmed 
by an expert, that has prevented the circumstances becom- 
ing widely known. Meanwhile he has succeeded in interest- 
ing one or two representatives of the Yorkshire Archeologica, 
Society to some extent, and, as already reported, Professor 
Boyd Dawkins has deemed it worth while to have a look 
round the spot. 

What, it will be asked, is there so interesting to be seen 
in this lonely, almost inaccessible glen? Lonely, it certainly 
is; a real fastness of the Pennines. When I penetrated its 
recesses the other day there was no difficulty in understand- 
ing the strong appeal that the surroundings make to the 
imagination. Apart from the suggestiveness of the numerous 
remains of stone buildings, the remarkable wall foundation 
stretching across the moorland, and’ the one or two strange 
stone-bordered circular depressions dotted about the Fell 
foot, the place presents all the character of a natural fortified 
retreat, and one can readily enough appreciate the specula- 
tions in which the observant wayfarer is tempted to indulge 
who is conversant with the history of his country. 

The point to which attention is particularly directed is 
contiguous to the junction of the Calf beck with the Langrigg 
beck at the foot of White. Fell and Bramrigg, the latter, 
clearly, a moraine. On the other side of the little stream, 
the slope of Castlehow shows similarly peculiar features on 
a smaller scale, and up the narrow V-shaped valley you can 
just catch a glimpse of the Horse of Bushaw with Langrigg 
and Fell Head on its flank. To the rear of the supposed 
settlement, the Calf mountain towers above White Fell to 
a height of 2,zooft, and behind Bramrigg you can climb to 
the summit of Ben. Only by following the confined course 
of the Langrigg and Calf becks to Bland’s Gill can you 
reach a lower Jevel, and come into the vale of the Lune. 

This, then, is the environment. You are alone with the 
. bracken and purple heather. There is not a sound, but 
that of the purling stream. The fells frown down on every 
side, except where the narrow valley leads to the cultivated 
and enclosed land. Brush aside the verdure and scrutinise 
the stones that outline one of these mysterious structures. 
Here is one, exactly at the foot of White Fell, which Mr. 
Woodhead has excavated. It is rectangular, almost oblong, 
in shape, and apparently divided into two compartments; a 
large room, measuring about 12ft. by oft., and a smaller 
narrowed at the end, measuring sft. by 8ft. At a depth 
of one foot a floor of cobblestone was discovered, and it 
may be taken as a specimen of the rest, of which there are 
а dozen or more, some at this point, some on the adjacent 
Bramrigg. Not far away you will find, here and there, an 
altogether different type of relic: rounded depressions that 
almost suggest hut circles, one of them quite thirty fcet in 
diameter. Just below, the hillside becomes a steep declivity, 
overlooking the beck, and a little further on you reach а 
plateau that picturesque fancy easily transforms into а 
parade ground or settlement enclosure, especially as now 
begin the first signs of that extraordinary wall of which no 
explanation is vet forthcoming. | 

'The huge stones defining the track of this wall can hardly 
be mistaken for outcrop, still less for the ordinary farm 
walling; the width is too great—some five or six feet. The 
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erection seems to have been made by design, and is carried 
in semi-circular fashion up and round the hillside, as though 
to enclose the lower slopes, which, as already indicated, are 
protected on the beck side by a sharply precipitous edge. 
Just within the boundary on Bramrigg, there is an upright 
stone, about four feet in height—a sort of miniature Borough- 
bridge "Devil's Arrow"—and close by it are more remains 
of a building, a stony depression in the ground known locally 
as "t'Maister Ной,” the distinguishing feature of which is 
a long, deep stone laid at one end, almost directly north 
and south. А considerable distance away across the little 
valley, on the Castlehow slope, there are other remains in 
a modern farmyard, which have been thought to be Roman. 
These, however, cannot be said to belong to the period of 
the Roman occupation, though, seeing that there was a 
Roman Camp at Burrow Bridge, near "ebay, оп the other 
sile of the Fell Head, it is, of course, conceivable that the 
Romans might have come into conflict with aboriginal tribes 
at this spot. 

What, then, is the explanation of these reminders of a 
forgotten past? There are several theories. Local gossip 
—which claims the neighbouring gateside farm as the original 
home of the Washington family, and prides itself on having 
sent out, from the gill which now bears his name, one 
Bland to be the great American President's aide-de-camp— 
suggests that there were buildings hereabouts for the accom- 
modation of packhorses crossing the fells from Ravenstone- 
dale to Kendal market. Тһе answer to that is a question: 
Would so many buildings be required, and would they be 
placed so far up on the hillside off the direct mountain track ? 
Another theory is that the site was once used by men of the 
new Stone Age and of the Bronze Age—for there are one 
or two singularly marked stones, cup fashion—and was sub- 
sequently utilised by early Britons or Scandinavian invaders. 
Several of the place-names suggest Danish origin. Тһе 
“Horse of Bushaw," already mentioned, is, indeed, believed 
to be the work of Norsemen. It is evidently a subtly-planned 
arrangement of loose black stones on the Fell face, measur- 
ing some go yards from head to tail, and до yards in depth, 
and from the height above you can, it is said, see as far 
down the Lune valley as the sea at Heysham. What more 
unlikely, says Mr. Woodhead, than that the Vikings, with 
their keen eyesight, designed this strange effigy as a land- 
mark to guide them to the fortification among the hills? 

So much for speculation. Whatever may happen to clear 
up the mystery, at least this is а region which will amply 
repay а visit on days when the skies are serene and the 
glory of summer is on the land. Неге you touch the farthest 
north-west corner of the West Riding; but a few steps and 
you are in the county of Westmorland. The solitudes are 
vast, but the natural beauty speaks loudlv, and no more 
enthusiastic guide could be desired than Mr. Woodhead for 
any who are sufficiently interested to request his willing 
service. —“ Yorkshire Post.” 


—————— 
ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING. 


OW that a new headmaster has been appointed to the 
N School of the Architectural Association in the person 
"^ of Mr. Robert Atkinson, A.R.I.B.A., we may very 
well call attention once more to the school and its work. 
We mav certainly. hope that the signal abilities of Mr. 
Atkinson will inspire and stimulate those under his care 
to obtain a well--grounded knowledge, which the advantages 
of the Association School make possible. In the day 
school, for the first and second year, Mr. Alan Potter is 
master, and for the third vear Mr. Robert W. Cable, who 
was trained at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. . In the evening 
school Mr. C. E. Varndell, A.R.I.B.A., is lecturer on 
theoretical and practical construction, and Mr. Jas. Buyers 
Scott is master. 
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. One thing we may very well emphasise, viz., that admis- 
ston from one term to another is dependent upon continuous 
imbrovement and hard work. Any public schoolboy under 
the age of 19 may obtain a scholarship of the value of 48 
guineas, tenable for one year. This is open annually in 
July of each year. | 

From the curriculum of the Association, every necessary 
information may be obtained. From the remarks on pre- 
` liminary training we take the following:— 

The question of architectural training has been, and still 
is, the subject of much discussion among architects, but the 
recommendations of the Board of Architectural Education 
may be said to have established the principle of a preliminary 
training in a school of architecture for students before enter- 
ing an architect’s office. -After careful consideration of the 
best means of providing this preparatory training, the Archi- 
tectural Association has instituted, with the approval of the 
Board of Architectural Education, a course of three years 
in its day school. The completion of this course satisfac- 
torily, will entitle the student to a certificate exempting him 
from the intermediate examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and in order to prosecute his studies after- 
wards with the greatest advantage, he is advised (1) to enter 
an architect’s office as a pupil, or improver ; and (2) to enter 
the Royal Academy School in order to continue his study of 
advanced architectural design in the Architectural School 
there in the evenings. 


To facilitate their progress in this direction, the Royal 


Academy has agreed to admit, without the usual examina- 
tion for probationers, except in the subject of design, all 
students of the Architectural Association who have obtained 
their certificates after three years in the day school. The 
curriculum of the Architectural Association School is framed 
with a view to facilitate its students entering the Academy 
Schools for final training in design. In this wav a con- 
tinuous and systematic course of architectural training is 
provided, and one which fully takes into account, and pro- 
vides for the fact that the requirements of the day, and 
notably the conditions of the final examination for member- 
ship of the Royal Institute of British Architects, necessitate 
a high standard of training for students in architecture. It 
is to be observed that proficient students are admitted, at 
the discretion of the Royal Academy Visitors, direct to the 
upper school, and those who have passed through the Asso- 
ciation School should have no difficulty in being admitted in 
this way. 

The association strongly recommends its students to follow 
the course above outlined, and would point out that by so doing 
they become eligible to compete for the various prizes of *he 
Royal Academy, which are опу open to students of the 
Academy, and to derive the benefits of meeting and 
working with other students in the sister arts of painting and 
sculpture. The Royal Academy School is governed by the 
Royal Academy authorities, and the visitors to the school 
who give instruction in design are chosen from the follow- 
ing architect members of the Academy, viz. :— 

John Belcher, R.A., Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Sir 
Ernest George, A.R.A., Sir Thomas G. Jackson, R.A., 
Е. L. Lutyens, A. R. ÁP, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B., R.A. 

Special classes and lectures for other subjects than design 
are arranged in the curriculum for advanced students who 
are preparing for the final examination of the R.I.B.A. 

Whilst it cannot be too strongly urged that this course of 
three or four years is in itself only a preliminary training 
for the complex and varied calling of an architect, it is 
claimed that the day school course forms the basis of sub- 
sequent training, and enables a student to acquire, at 
moderate cost, the rudiments of his work, and will there- 
fore enable him to take up subsequently the practical 
routine of office training, with a fuller understanding and 
without waste of time. Тһе school has the further advan- 
tage of testing the student's aptitude for the profession. 
If he should find the work uncongenial, he can abandon the 
pursuit of architecture. Many architects do not care to 
receive pupils who are beginners, but they wilingly take 
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young men if well grounded. In most cases the hitherto 
accepted period of pupilage is shortened. The master is 
always pleased: to consult (by appointment) with architects 
respecting their pupils’ work at the school. 

It is of vital importance that the student should not com- 
mence his technical training until he has acquired a good 
general education, and students are therefore not admitted 
to the day school unless they can give proof of a high 
standard of general education; such standard should not be 
lower than the upper fifth form of a good school, or they 
should have passed the preliminary examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Acting on the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects accepts the drawings made during the 
first and second year in the day school in lieu of the testi- 
monies of study for the intermediate examination, condition- 
ally upon these being of sufficient merit, and upon the 
student obtaining the second-year certificate of the Architec- 
tural Association signed by the president and headmaster. 

Complete exemption can be obtained from the R.I.B.A. 
intermediate examination upon the same terms if the student 
satisfactorily passes through the three years’ day course, ^r 
the four years’ course, consisting of two years day school 


and two years evening school. 
---%--- 
CHRISTCHURCH РКІОКҮ. 


HE following letter appeared in the “Times :—Sir,— 
‘Christchurch Priory church has a special place in 
the hearts of lovers of architecture. The freshness 

and the delight of it come back to the inward eye like 
Wordsworth’s daffodils. Not the least beautiful part of it 
is the Lady Chapel. Eastward of the screen, behind the 
choir, the church ends in a work of three vaulted compart- 
ments, of which the first serves as ambulatory, and the other 
two constitute the Ladv Chapel. The first half of the chapel 
has tracery of what might be windows filled in blank; and 
the reason of this is obvious outside, for the space is delight- 
fully half-smothered by extensions of the aisles. The second 
half is gloriously lighted north and east, and south by three 
great windows of Early Perpendicular tracery. The north 
and south windows are clear, but the east window is filled 
with rgth-century coloured glass. Apart from this glass 
there is little to disturb the serenity of the interior, and the 
eye is soon caught and held by a canopied reredos, broken, 
alas! but so exquisite that its first perfection could hardly 
be imagined more beautiful. 

This chapel has been a delight for 500 years, апа” might 
well remain so for another soo. But at this moment it is 
in danger of being killed by kindness. Тһе vicar and 
churchwardens have accepted a bequest of the value of 
£5,600, to “restore” the Lady Chapel. The chapel 15 
structurally sound, and only measures about 36ft. by 216. 
It is a small chapel, and it is a large sum. The interest 
on а tithe of it should. keep the building in repair to all time. 
How will the capital be spent? Тһе coloured glass might 
(if it could be arranged), be replaced by clear at no great 
cost, and a pound or two might be spent on repairs to the 
tomb south of the altar. After that the money becomes 
dangerous. Fifty years ago it would, no doubt, have been 
used to "restore" the reredos. Christchurch may be back- 
ward in reverence for old work, but it is to be hoped that 
at least an atrocity such as this is impossible. ‘And yet the 
trustees have accepted the bequest. Like a child offered a 
rich cake, they will be tempted to go through with it. And 
there is no practical use to which all this money can be put. 
It can only be spent to import ornamental modernisms. If 
if is spent, at the best it will be worse than wasted ; at the 
worst, priceless beauty will be sacrificed for the trappings of 
an ecclesiastical furniture shop. 

Neither Charity Commission nor Ecclesiastical Commis-: 
sion, nor Ancient Monuments Acts have any control in the 
matter. 'The only check is when a faculty is applied, and 
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faculties, we know by experience, are easy to obtain, and 
are generally so worked as to cover practically anything. 
Will you Sir, put the public on the alert to insist that only 
so much money should be spent as can be shown to be for 
the real advantage of the Lady Chapel?—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, 
FERRERS, hon. secretary, 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


و 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL WINDOWS.‏ 


| М reference to the 1821 windows іп 

chester College Chapel, the following 
,—After the greatest 
and care, the Winchester Governing Body allowed 
me to be responsible for the first, and ай present 
the only, light of a new series of windows, and in course 
of time I fervently hope that all the horrible creations of 
1821 will be removed. In spite of Mr. Benson’s sentiment 
for these atrocities, they have caused offence to almost every 
Wykehamist I have met. Ви it is hard to argue with Mr. 
Benson, who is as wrong in his facts as he is misleading in 
his deductions. He evidently does not realise that there are 
still ехатр:еѕ of the original glass at South Kensington. It 
is true that the three lights there are slightlv mutilated and 
obscured by a coating of dull varnish; but a comparison of 
them with Mr. Benson’s “copies” will show these to be no 
copies at all, but mere plagiarisms in drawing, in painting, 
in leading, and in every quality of decorative glass. They 
bear no nearer relation to the original than does Wyatt's 
perversion of style at Durham and elsewhere, to true 
medieval work. These originals, as well as the magnificent 
ante-chapel windows of New College—of precisely the same 
school, and possibly the work of the same artists—exist to 
help our reconstruction. ЈЕ is not a good opportunitv for 
sneering at to-day's taste, as compared with that of yester- 
day. Specimens of the old glass exist as a fact, and as we 
must, unfortunatelv, have copies, let us have good copies, 
not plagiarism. To-day we can do good copies, as Mr. 
Benson would see ІҒ he visited Winchester and South 
Kensington, instead of writing from his academic stool. Тһе 
canoples we can copy exactly: thev exist. The 1821 
abortions give us the general form of the figures bedecked 
with scarlet beard, purple hair, and other enormities. With 
the South Kensington originals апа New College to work 
upon the skilled artist can convert these into quiet design 
and harmony of colouring, worthy of Chapel. It is. how- 
ever, good to hear that there is still an admirer of lovalty 
and sentiment, who values our Gothic caricatures enough to 
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pay for them. It only remains for our governing body to 
take the hint, and if the glass goes the same way as did the 
old panelling, Mr. Benson may yet make his fortune as a 
dealer in antiquities. Unfortunately, if report be true, the 
glass is as thin as paper, and the leading so poor that it is 
extremely difficult to handle, and may crumble to the touch. 
This, however, may but add to its charm. The governing 
bodv wiil then add to our gratitude for the other work thev 
are doing in Chapel, in an effort to make good the past 
misfortunes to the woodwork, as to which we can all sympa- 
thise with Mr. Benson. Тһе “Times” has but just pene- 
trated to the recesses of Norway; else I should have taken 
an earlier opportunitv, through your columns, of expressing 
the hope that vour correspondent's letter may at least be 
the means of drawing the attention of Wykehamists to this 
subject and of inspiring them to redeem Chapel from the 
disgrace of 1821, in reality an even more serious disaster 
than the loss of the classical woodwork. Ме тау look 
forward also to seeing an Abbotsford Gothic chapel designed 
after the manner of Wvatt, grow up to house the 1821 win. 
dows in the precincts of Magdelene, Cambridge; not, I 
hope, at the sister foundation at Oxford.—I am, Sir, vours 
obedient'y, Orar Canoe, Magdalen College, Cxford. 
Gjendesh im, Norway, August 12. 


` FOR SALE. 


О)?” ROOFING TILES.—Splendid sample, 
| partly lichen covered. About 12.000. 
Price 455. per 1,000. 8,coo old weathered PAN 
TILES, 805. per 1,000. Both о. Fareham. 
— Apply THE FONTLEY BRICK AND TILE. 
COMPANY, Tonne Fareham, Hants. 
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СОМТКАСТ. 


^ NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


TO BUILDERS.—The Directors are prepared 
to receive tenders for erecting Engine Sheds a: 
Dairvcoates, Hall. Plans and Specification 
may be seen and Quantities and further informa- 
tion obtained ароп application to Mr. William 
Bell, the Company's Architect, at York, on and 
aíter 1st Septcinber. Duplicate plans may also 
be seen at Hull, Paragon Station, upon applica- 
tion to the Stationmaster. Quantities supplied 
on personal application to parties tendering for 
the whole of the works. Sealed tenders, marked 
* Hull Dairycoates Engine Sheds," to be sent 
to the Secretary at York not later than 0 a.m. 
on 16th September. The Directors do not bind 
themselves to accopt the lowest or any tender. 

R. F. DUNNELL, PESE. 

York, 27th August, 1013. 


UNDERLINING 
PAPER 


FOR ALI. CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply; the best 


underlining on the Market. 


Used by Leading Architects. 


| WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD. 
| Telephone No.: 1165 WILLESDEN. WILLESDEN MO омго Telegrams: ‘‘ IMPERMEABLE, LONDON." | 
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THE ART OF THE ARCHITECT. 


LL our readers should be interested in the article on 
“The Art of Architecture and the Profession of ап 
Architect," by Mr. J. W. Simpson, in the R.I.B.A. 

“Journal” (August зо). This article is written in review 
of a book of the above title published in Paris, the author 
being M. Albert Louvet. Mr. Simpson's review is а most 
timely one, and is written on a well balanced and thoughtful 
manner. That the attitude of the public in France towards 
architects and architecture is far more discriminating and 
fair than it is here almost goes without saying nowadays. 
In some particulars the contents of M. Louvet's book have 
much significance for us, and in nothing more, perhaps, tban 
the following note by Mr. Simpson :— 

The profession of architecture is, of course, entirely free 
in France, subject to taking out a Government licence, 
which will probably be abolished before long in favour of 
an income-tax. Мо diploma or reference of any kind :s 
needed in order to practise. Тһе question of compulsory 
qualification and registration has long been debated there, 
as in this country, and with as little result; some architects 
defending the principle of absolute liberty, others holding 
that a diploma or certificate should be required of an archi- 
tect as of a doctor or lawyer; others, again, proposing 
svstems which shall combine freedom in principle while 
distinguishing competent, or rather educated, architects from 
the ignorant and incapable. It may be of interest to 
British architects to give Monsieur Louvet's very fair and 
temperate summary of the reasoning advanced in each case. 

“Tt is," he says, "rather difficult in the present day not 
-to bow to the word ‘liberty’; but to the doctrine that апу 
man should be free to practise a profession unfettered save 


bv his own responsibility, there is the obvious limitation 


that his liberty must not be exercised to the injury of 
others. Our functions are important from many points of 
view; the architect is a constructor, and must look to the 
stabilitv of buildings; he is a trustee charged with the 
pecuniary interests of his client; his buildings by their 
external design affect the appearance of a town; and in 
planning their interiors he performs in some sort a social 
duty. Good arrangement and planning imply convenient 
and healthy buildings of all kinds, and the development of 
land without waste and without loss of light and air. "Why 
not, then, close the profession to all but those who can 
show proofs of their studies and character ?" | 

He continues: “Тһе supporters of freedom, on the other 
hand, maintain that all capacity should have the chance of 
asserting itself; and that, so long ‘as the architect is 
responsible for his work, the dangers of entire liberty are 
but small. 
employ architects with proper credentials, and the incapable 
will be automatically eliminated; and that even were the 
profession closed, its boundaries would-be so wide as to 
include the unworthy, who would be none the more com- 
petent for having official registration. Finally, that popular 
feeling being against restrictions, the present freedom of 
the profession accords with modern thought. Ав regards 
the instance of such privileged callings as those of the 
doctor and lawyer, these are but survivals of ancient federa- 
tions which, would in cour days have been based upon entire 
freedom, responsibility being sufficient to prevent its abuse. 

"Others again suggest a compromise. Тһе liberty of 
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third pointed formed my staple fare. 


Further, that building owners will prefer to - 


the profession is*to remain untrammelled, but the ‘actual . 
title of ‘architect’ is not to be used except by those who 
have passed certain examinations, or who can offer other 
proof of adequate study. Thus freedom will be assured, but 
the public will be enlightened; and while general admission 
will be wide, the higher qualifications of diplomas and 
scholastic honours will still remain in another category. 
The three solutions suggested for this important question 
become of increasing importance in view of the ever-growing 
number of architects and the competition, especially in the 
provinces, of unqualifed persons. Тһе true architects 


demand protection from intruders who thrust themselves 


into their place Бу mere effrontery, politico-social support, 
or otherwise." 

It all sounds very familiar; and it is interesting to find 
that M. Louvet pronounces strongly in favour of protection 
of the word "architect." “Leave the profession open to 
all," he says, “but reserve the title of ‘architect’ to those 
who can show a reasonable degree of the necessary technical 
knowledge.” oe | 

Here lies the real significance. "Leave the title of 
architect to those who possess a requisite amount of technical 
knowledge." But why call him an architect? ^ Why not 
call him a building surveyor? Let the title of architect 
stil! be reserved for the artist. If an architect is not an 
artist, and to be primarily judged by that title, what is | 
he but a building surveyor? And let every building surveyor 
be numbered and registered, and let the poor artist go free. 


———$———— | 
“MENTOR” ON DREAMING. 


К. EDITOR,—It is my intention to state to you with 
all lucidity, an exact account of a most terrible 
nightmare, the like of which, I am certain, has 

never been experienced by any other poor helot of an archi- 


` tect. 


First, I must explain to you that from birth onwards I 
have been accursed with an inordinate appetite. Luckily, 


. not for those material necessaries which sustain life, but ап 


immoderate, insatiable, nay, lustful appetite for all good 
things architectural. For years I have been seeking a change 
of diet, but alas, such is the deeply-rooted conspiracy among 
the chefs who prepare my delicacies, that although the 
exterior aspect of their concoctions tempt me to make fresh 
nibblings, the result is always the same. I- suffer alike from 
architectural indigestion, and acute hypochondria, for such : 
is my personal diagnosis of the torments which assail me. 
Now, sir, аМом me to trespass on your generosity for a 
brief space longer, ere I describe to you in detail the visita- 
tion I experienced last night, which still leaves me a neuras- 
thenic wreck. Years ago, when in my early teens, those 
responsible for my upbringing, consistently placed before 
me, what I blush to term, Gothic food. I gulped it down 
with avidity, I gorged immoderately; first, second, amd. 
Oa every possible 
occasion and between heavy meals I nibbled at crockets, 
ball-flowers, cusps and tracery. Not content with such 
toothsome pickings, I made surreptitious attacks on light 
literature, dealing with the heavier food. About this time 
my instructors declared that the food was not proving bene- 
ficial to my complexion, and for a considerable period I 


` was forcibly fed according to the recipes prescribed in aa 


ancient cookery book, which dated from the early years of 
the reign of the late Queen Anne. Тһе feeding went on relent. 
lessly, my appetite exceeded the bounds of Victorian 
decency; hunger strikes in those days were among the 


things to be invented. Теп years ago my guardians, who 


frequented the markets and chose the victuals wherewith to 
satisfy my voracious maw, died to а man, and since that 
date, sir, I have wandered an outcast amongst men, shunned 
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бог my gluttonous instinct, and still searching for delectable 
trifles. Only a few months ago I was advised to consult 
foreign specialists, 
Frenchman, and a no less world-renowned American. After 
earnest conversation with each physician, I immediately 
adopted rigid dietetic rules, feeding only ол the purest and 
carefully-prepared dishes. "The above is a true statement ; 
біт, you have all the facts before you. Тһе reason and 
meaning of my nightmare I cannot fathom; was it caused 
by the overfeeding of my youth? Is it the result of the 


latest change in diet? or is it of that species of phenomena , 


which presages madness? 


THE NIGHTMARE. 

After a very heavy day at the office, during which the 
intricacies of a light and air problem, the cutting down of 
the cost of a design already in the detail stage, the parry- 
ing of unnecessary questions, and a ‘visit to a particularly 
exacting publisher, who expressed his opinion of a small 
. work I hope to see in print, in the terms:— 

"Whether it's truth or whether it's lies 
It's bound to occasion a great deal of surprise." 

I reached my suburban retreat, tired, it is true, but 
eager for architectural food. І can assure you, sir, in all 
good faith, the only nibbling I indulged in was an extract 
or so from the ‘‘Prolusiones Architectonice,’’ and that is a 
light dish, as you are aware. 

At twelve o'clock I retired to rest, and then came the 
dreadful experience, which provides the excuse for this 
lengthy epistle. ^ After falling into a doze, I suddenly 
became conscious of a violent, sharp, and piercing attack, 
as though my frame was split, and then in some mysterious 
fashion I was ‘enabled to view my recumbent body lying 
inert and motionless, in all similitude with death. Тһе 
conscious part of my being expanded beyond measure, I 
felt myself become part: of space, with a perception of men 
and things terrifying in the extreme; and so began the 
pilgrimage which, while it lasted, held me enthralled. No 
definite course of action presented itself, time and space 
to me were one, a shadowy indistinctness veiled every object ; 
I floated in aerial regions, then looming. far below from the 
murky blackness, there appeared the lights of a strange 
city. The scene changed with abrupt suddenness, the 
darkness was dispelled.: The brilliant rays of the sun lit up 
the city for miles. I floated above the streets, 
the surging crowds thronging the central spaces, I marvelled 
at the feverish activitv, and caught glimpses of a broad river 
scintillating with the rays of golden light. Тһе sight was 
appalling, the streets spread themselves interminably in 
every direction, unti] their semblance to. ordered ways was 
lost in the haze enshrouded horizon. Тһе aspect of the 
city, from above, was that of some vast labyrinth, unlike the 
intricacy constructed by Daedalus, inasmuch as its monsters 
were architectural. Оп closer inspection the antiquity of 
the place asserted itself. А great domed temple dominated 
the lesser buildings, uplifted spires and steeples everywhere 
pierced the air, wires crossed and criss-crossed from house- 
top to housetop, the human hive appeared laced with the 
silk of gigantic spiders. 

The older buildings of this vast capital were easily recog- 
nisable, they stood quite aloof and apart from those of more 
recent date. Іп their calm dignity they spoke clearly and 
honestly of an age of leisurely pace, of a time, alas! gone 
for ever, when men gave of their best. 
closely at these fine buildings, and they were many, and I 
found them in likeness to others of similar class belonging 
to every city in the terrestrial sphere. They bore the facial 
stamp of great architecture. But the crowds passed them 
by, few paused to examine these buildings for their own 


sake, and those who entered therein did so purely as а. 


matter of custom. Тһе subdued roar of the citv rolled 


upwards. and onwards with . sullen, insistent monotony.. 


and accordingly visited an eminent | 


gazing at . 


` these spirits, but im some unaccountable way my 
- drift was curtailed ; 


And I looked more 
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Although the sounds were. strange. to my ear, it was per- 
mitted to me to. gather and understand ‘scraps of speech, 
and thus I learnt that the majority of those inhabiting tbe 
city were blind. Тһе newer parts of this strange capital 
were of fearsome mien, the architecture of tlie buildings 
differed from anything I remembered to have seem or read 
of. It appeared as though all the possible fusions of known 
styles and strange exotic shapes had been melted together 
in a crucible, like unfit metals, and then poured out to hiss 


_and splutter and run in every conceivable direction. Mile 


after mile I traversed, and the scene was the same. In the 
older parts of the city, where peaceful and pleasant streets 
abound, hordes of blind’ myrmidons were about to destroy 
that which they could never see, and were preparing to 
erect ghoulish structures, the presence of which they could - 
instinctively feel. І longed to cry out, but my tongue refused 
to articulate the rage my heart felt. From the central parts 
of the city I drifted to the outskirts, to a nameless region 
where the streets ran between groups of stately trees, and 
found beyond open spaces dotted with smal] cardboard dolls’ 
houses; my first impression was that all the ancient 
cottages had developed some strange dropsical malady, 
had, in fact, swollen to twice their normal size. 
Closer inspection of the pseudo village proved it to be of 
recent growth; the inhabitants of which, ostrich-like, had 
buried their heads amid the local surroundings, in the vain 
hope to forget the black spots of the adjacent city. Again 
the scene changed with perplexing rapidity, the centre of 
the city claimed me once more, aimlessly I drifted into the 
office of one, deemed to be a notable architect, in these 
regions. His sanctum was a temple of ease, the walls 
were resplendent with drawings made by others; from the : 
depths of a leather-lined chair he indited epistolary remarks 
to a varied circle of clients; overhead I heard the raucous 
voices of his untrained ‘myrmidons. This place then 
afforded tangible evidence of the type of crucible in which : 
the styles were fused. І fled precipitately, the reek and 
bubbling of the metals about to be run was nauseating to 
my overtried senses. 

The shadows of night were enveloping the city when my 
wanderings began anew. The hideous aspect of the newer 
streets no longer asserted ‘itself, the merciful darkness 
smoothed out the creases, drove away the wrinkles, and left 


. the buildings somnolent. It was then that the greatest terror 


possessed me, for I found myself attracted to the society 
of a group of spectres, who were hovering over the old 
buildings ; by their solemn aspect I recognised them to be 
the great architectural masters of the past. Their costumes 
were represeMtative of former centuries, their aspect was 
intellectual and serene; I approached near them, unheeded 
and irresolute. 

These shades passed no observations among themselves, 
although it was evident that they belonged to the same 


. company, and held each other in mutual respect. They 


rushed with incredible swiftness from one part of the capital 
to another, visiting the scenes of their erstwhile activities, 


. guarding the treasures of their gigantic labours. 


I tried with all my strength to follow the mystic flight of 
ower to 
and then to add to my confusion, I 
became possessed of my body again, bare of foot, it is 
true, but clothed in my favourite striped pyjamas. The 


. night struck cold, far too chilly to be on the top of St. 


Paul's dome in such slender garb, and remember how 
narrowly a young architect escaped destruction while measur- ' 
ing the lead rolls a century ago; confound this slippery sur- 
face! I'm falling, falling headlong through space, ex- 


 pectant of the crash that never came. The early morning 


light is flickering through the sash windows, lighting the 
chintz-patterned paper, and flickering on the mahogany four- 


` poster; vaguely I realise that І am again among the good 


things of the earth, and that my astral flight was evidently 
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the result of architectural indigestion. Тһе dream, in all 
its phases, was terribly real in its unreality, but it has left 
à fearful impression in my mind; supposing the scenes I 
visited were encountered in everyday life ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I feel sure my appeal to you will 
awaken sympathy, but, alas! what can you do to curb my 
restless appetite? The publication’ of this extremely trying 
letter, writen before my heated imagination has cooled 
down, may serve as a warning to those with extraordinary 
appetites for architecture, but like myself, inadequately 
provided with digestive power.—In all numo I am, etc., 
etc., | 
i MENTOR. 
------%--- 


“COMMON SENSE." 


By PHILIP J. Dear, M.A., Oxon, etc. 

Б. CORFIELD and I have, apparently, at last come 
to a final agreement, that he and all his words and 
works are to be looked on as an elaborate joke. 

As to the future, this is wholly satisfactory; it will be need- 
less, seriously to consider his remarks hereafter; for the 
past, one cannot be fully satisfied in this way. І have 
always had a kindly and grateful feeling towards him, as 
having expressed in the way I myself should choose, the 
views of those whom I was bound, in the interests of art and 
true architecture, most strenuously to oppose. If I am not 
mistaken, but I write far from home, where it is not possible 
to look up back numbers, he began with a suggestion that 
the new capital of India should be constructed on the 
methods and in the manner of the "Great White City." 
Someone certainly did so, and as I am told that this needs 
to be overhauled every few months, it no doubt would 
convey to the minds of natives a just estimate of the solidity 
and durabüty of our position. With this agrees the truly 
jocular view that we should take a sort of preliminary canter, 
of a very uncomfortable kind, in the abandoned and 
dilapidated capitals of antiquated regimes, and, if this did 
not prove too much for our powers of endurance, then build 


a new city at Delhi, and finally go back, like a dog to his 


vomit, to dear old Calcutta, in spite of all its Hooghliness ! 
With this also chimes in the advice to take as a model in 
our architectural efforts, a building for the most part of 
brick and stucco, erected during one of the worst periods 
of the Art, under conditions which would make success a 
miracle. | Whitewash and green paint were to be our adorn- 
ments, a beau ideal, which none but a poet would venture 
to proclaim To the far darting glance of the verse maker, 
beauties are visible which the ordinary eye of a trained and 
skilful artist labours in vain to discover; to him, green is 
green, plaster it over as much as you like with words. 

But it is not to the ecstatic visions of bards that we are 
now referring, the whole practice and teaching of artis 


fixed on seeing things as they are, and not through a- 


glamour of ideas bred up and solidified by custom. Тоа 
painter, a landscape is an elaborately arranged and delicately 
blended pattern of small dabs of colour; that it is so on 
canvas no one will deny who thinks at all; it is only needed 
to magnify it in order to prove this. Апу who know the 
Scotch hills with their sharply divided patches of heather, 
grass and gorse, as distinct almost as the pattern of a 
carpet, or even of a linoleum, will not question that it is so 
in nature also. But however this may be, the nature of 
our eyes, derived from something like the " mosaic" eye of 
insecta, only allows us to see in this way; you cannot feel 
the two points of a pair of compasses, unless they are a 
certain distance apart, this space being small for your fingers 
or tongue, but quite large on your back-or buttocks. So 
vision 18 conditioned by the elements of the retina. Тһе 


actual meaning of these dots of colour has very little to do | 


with the beauty of a landscape. Тһе purple of a distant 
bill is seldom due'to heather, it 15 nearly always vapour 


` civilised races, 
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with а dark background. І have seen a tarred hut look 
blue as cobalt, or the sky. 

Now, Indians have a special talent for arranging patterns 
of colour. Native carpets, Cashmere shawls, and a thou- 
sand and one trinkets are proof of this. It is a faculty of half 
whose eyes are open to beauty, but who 
have not realised the value of labour, and are not troubled 
about exact finish. It has, in a word, just that imperfection 
which Ruskin insists on as essential in all decorative art, 
for in this you must trust your workmen to do the details, 
and accept their weakness along with their strength. You 
cannot afford faultless artists. Even if you train the Hindoo 
he will become too expensive. Ап architect who is worthy 
of the name uses the materials and men who are to be got 
with ease, and makes his design to suit. Тһе fool says he 
wants something like St. Peters ог the Parthenon, and 
ends in à botch. — If you can get this, well and good, but 
the prime rule of art is not to attempt what you cannot 
do well. Tous in England, finish has become a fad. We 
would rather have flatted paint, which a process can do 
better than skilful workmen, than handwork, which attains 
variety at the expense of exact matching. Any ass сап, 
see that lines do not correspond, but let him try to do 
them, and he will find it different altogether. Тту to repeat 


. them all round a circle without any mechanical aid, and 


it will be a miracle if it is not nine-bob square. Our work- 
men have lost this power wholly, and that of matching and 
blending colour nearly as much. Іп India, this faculty still 
remains, in fair perfection, but it would almost certainly 
be lost by training on methods like ours; and while you 
spoil the workman you would also increase his cost. I am 
myself convinced that it would be out of the question to 
train Hindoos to do the details of Classic work properly, 
except at prohibitive expense. Oriental design is founded 
on brushwork, European on the pen, and every form and 
line is quite different. — Asiatics could only be led to adopt 
them if taken quite early in life, and the probable end of 
the attempt would be just that mongrel style Mr. Corfield 


 deprecates ; ; and even he advocates a “modified” classic, 
: which [ should call hybrid. 


Indian officials for the most 
part and those who have lived there long cannot see this. 
To them, classic work speaks of home and luxurious clubs, 
and it is quite easy to understand their dislike of native 
ways. Тһе unfinished roughness of handwork seems slovenlv 
and careless, when they compare it with machine-made 
regularity. The natives themselves are the first to prefer 
the French-polish of imported goods to the genuine art 
workmanship of the home-made. І am actuated,by no silly 
sentimentalism ; it is for the sake of art alone that I urge 
the necessity of stemming this tide, which, for a time, at 
least, threatens to overwhelm the art-craft of India. 

Fortunately, those in whose hands the matter rests do 
seem to be aware of this. But there is a solid body of 
common ordinary opinion here, and still more there, which 
is all in favour of patent leather boots. Mr. Corfield has 
put this excellently. Мо doubt Indian slippers are not suited 
for paved streets, and will not keep out the wet; but are 
dress-shoes a bit better? This comparison of Classic 
architecture with dress boots appears to me exactly just. 
They both have a maximum of show with a minimum of 
utilit 

"The off-shoots of Roman building, which in the East became 
the Moslem style, and in the West Gothic, are wholly 
different. In them the decorative features became secondary 
in grappling with new problems of construction. In both 
small stones compelled the use of pointed arches and divided 
shafts. The result was a style, all over the Indo-Germanic 
area, approximating to common sense. The details of this 
varied in districts from natural taste, but are not the 
essentials of the manner of building. Unfortunately for 
the Art, the fall of Constantinople, and the Reformation, with 
the revival of Greek learning, caused a set-back to antiquated 
methods, large-stoned construction was aped by clamping 
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small stones together by iron ties, and the whole progress 
of development during a thousand years was ignored. It 
is true that this development had the wrong aim of erecting 
sham vaults at absurd heights; but the very difficulty of 
this forced construction to be on scientific lines. In the 
East the dome afforded a mere rational problem, which was 
met in a more satisfactory way, and all real artists must feel 
a desire that the evolution should start again. ОҒ this, the 
new Delhi offers a chance, and we feel the greatest indigna- 
tion that those who know nothing whatever about the matter 
shouid hinder it bv a cuckoo cry of * Common Sense." 


es ос 
LONDON TRAFFIC AND SUGGESTED 


‚ IMPROVEMENTS. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect.” 

EAR SIR,—Mr. Philip Dear, in your issue of August 
D 15, does not indicate at all clearly the rcute of his 
proposed ‘thoroughfare from Oxford Street to Mile 
End. He has spoken of the scheme on several occasions in 
a general way, but would it not be better, whilst the Post 
Office site is still uncovered, to definitely forniulate his 
scheme and submit it to public criticism with other sugges- 

tions which have from time to time been made. 

Apparently, Mr. Dear has three separate schemes floating 
in his mind:—(a) From Charterhouse Street іо Worship 
Street. This, he thinks, for financial reasons is the “only 
one likely to be brought to perfection," but he does not 
indicate the course of the road from Worship ‘Street to 
Whitechapel. (Б) From the Meat Market (presumably 
Charterhouse Street) via Jewin Crescent, Fore Street, 
London Wall and Camomile Street. This route apparently 
does not satisfy him, and he finally thinks “it is better 
boldly to plough your way as straight as possible from 
beginning to end, avoiding the buildings which must be 
left, but paying little or no regard to the present streets." 
This brings him to route (c), which he terms his “route 
of election," commencing at the Newgate Street end of 
Giltspur Street and passing between the Post Office and 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. What then becomes of the 
road we are not told, but apparently it must cross King 
Edward Street and Little Britain to Falcon Street, Silver 
Street апа Ай е Street, for he suggests that Bart's might 
be re-erected (in lieu of extension on Bartholomew Close, 
or removal to “an altogether more salubrious апа fitting 
location") on a site between Addle Street, Silver Street 
and London Wall, where it would become “ап outstanding 
feature in the new thoroughfare.” Тһе only further clues 
as to the course of the street are that it passes to the north 
of the Guildhall and finally “through the very middle of 
the insanitary area east of Bishopsgate," where it widens 
out very indefinitely “routing out all the slums.” 

Evervone is agreed that a new East and West traffic 
avenue is necessary even now to avoid the congestion of 
traffic in the citv; and that in the near future its construc- 
tion will become imperative, but Mr. Dear's suggestions 
are too indefinite to afford anv assistance in the solution 
of the problem. 

I feel sure that vou would gladlv publish any plàn Mr. 
Dear likes to prepare, if it shows clearly the route which 
he thinks is the best, having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case. 

If Mr. Dear will refer to the pages of the “ Builder" for 
January 3, 1013, he will see that the route from Holborn 
Viaduct and Newgate Street to Whitechapel High Street 
suggested by myself is a complete connecting link between 
the East and the West, and therefore would relieve the 
congestion in Cheapside, Threadneedle Street and Leadenhall 
Street. At the same time it passes through a verv con- 
siderable slum at its eastern end.—I am, Sir, vours faith. 
fully, ARTHUR Свом. 
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HEN a writer says there is nothing traditional in 
any of the architectural work of the present day, 
we can only imagine he is out of touch with 


the opinion of those best qualified to  judge—and 
there is not so much sample architecture as he 
imagines. There is а great deal of genuine 


traditional and vigorous work, both in domestic and church 
architecture, which, in all practical matters, is sane and 
up-to date. We fear this writer has glued his attention too 
much to the !ambs-tails and blocks which do such large 
duty in commercial work just now. There is a good deal 
written about the necessity of architecture representing the 
spirit of the age. Well, does not much of the architecture 
of to-day represent truly the unrest, the ostentation, and 
the insincerity of the age? Ви does not the best type of 
country home of to-day represent something of our refine- 
ment, our luxury, and our affectation of many of the best 
qualities of our traditional home design, such as its breadth, 


. simplicity, and solidity ? 


Іт is not easy for those who have no actual personal know- 
ledge of Dublin to appreciate the full force of the objections 
to the picture gallery on the bridge. But the "Irish 
Builder” is quite right in saying that it is a pity the question 
of Sir Hugh Lane’s pictures should be made to turn on 
the issue as to non-employment of an Irish architect rather 
than on the important question of site, which is a matter 
of much greater moment. Let those in England who view 
the bridge gallery with favour imagine the proposition of 
a gift offered to London on condition that the Thames or 
Ludgate Hill be bridged. ; 


AN interesting volume has just been published on *“ The 
Royal Palaces, Historic Castles and Stately Homes of 
Great Britain," which contains ninety-seven photographic 
illustrations, with an introduction by Mr. John Geddie. 
It forms one of the Edinburgh series of monographs оп 
art. The illustrations represent buildings which are stil! 
in public or private use. | Though in no case can a photo- 
graph do justice to the charm which hangs over so many 
of these old buildings, there are some amongst these plates 
which convey a fairly impressive idea of the buildings, 
such as those of Leeds, Chillingham and Chatsworth, and 
the two views we reproduce of Knole and Penshurst. Knole 
is a fine specimen of fifteenth century work, which for that 
as well as its marvellous treasures inside, none should fail 
to see. Penshurst is amongst the finest specimens of an 
old Tudor house left to us, and is carefully kept in order. 
The fine old hall, with its central fireplace, was built in 
1341, bv Sir John de Pultenev, Гога Mavor of London. 
This little monograph is. a handy form in which to have 
a number of our tvpical old castles and great houses. But 
to realise the wealth of invention and charm іп Old English 
architecture we have to remember that the better known 
houses are only a small portion of the wonderful store of 
beautiful old houses in this country. 


AMONGST the many disturbing items of news which have 
heralded the autumn season, architects and builders and 
their clients will have cause for uneasiness in the building 
trade strike. Тһе latest report about this is that the 
London painters have rejected the Master Decorators' offer 
of an increase of 14, per hour, and a proposal to refer 
other matters in dispute to arbitration. There are fears 
of widespread trouble in the building trade, as the masters 
are determined not to agree to the emplovment of union 
labour only. It is to be regretted that serious negotiations 
are not entered upon at an earlier stage in these disputes, 


*Otto Schulze and Co., Edinburgh. Imperial 
8vo., cloth, 35. od. n. ` 
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so as to avoid the terrible losses and irritation caused by 
strikes. Though it may be held that the way to meet 
these demands is to charge the building owners with the 
extra cost of the rise in wages, it is evident that this cannot 
always be done. Forethought and early negotiation can 
alone avert the trouble and loss which these constantly 
recurring demands create. Earl Beauchamp, on behalf 
of the Office of Works, has declined to agree to the demands 
of the London Building Industries Federation in regard to 
non-union labour. Efforts to end the strike on Government 
buildings at Westminster have failed, and ҙоо men who 
threw up their work there are still idle. "Master builders 
have stated they will not agree to the demands of painters, 
or even go so far as the master decorators to meet them. 


Тне Bridlington Town Council have considered schemes 
Тог the improvement of the sea front of the resort. Alder- 
man Southcott proposed the appointment of a development 
committee to consider a scheme of seawall extension and 
the construction of a marine drive and 35.acre lake, to be 
carried out in fifteen years, at an estimated cost of £300,000, 
in stages of £20,000 a vear. Тһе scheme, he contended, 
could he made seif-supporting and profitable. It was 
decided to appoint the committee. Тһе Council decided 
forthwith to spend £50,000 in the extension of the Prince's 
Parade and the erection of a Floral Pavilion. 


РА 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DESIGN FOR WROUGHT IRON GATES. 


By C. Е. A. Voysey. 


THESE gates were designed by Mr. Voysey for Mr. C. С 
Bayliss, Metal Works, Haslemere. 


NEW SCIENCE BUILDING, KING 'S COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON COMMON. 


- ARTHUR STRATTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect: 


THis is one of the most successful modern buildings of 
its kind we have seen. Тһе arrangement of outside stair- 
cases to the two flanking entrances is a pleasing feature 
of the design, and the proportion and emphasis of the whole 
building seem to us particularlv satisfactory. 

The work is now in course of construction in the grounds 
of King's Colege School, and provides on the principal 
floor two large science laboratories, for physics and chemistry 
respectively, with preparation rooms, dark room and balance 
room. These are kept well above the ground level, and 
are approached by separate outside staircases, the rooms 
on the lower floor being fitted as workshop, boys’ changing 
room, stores, etc. Тһе design has been treated broadly 
and simplv, as much with regard to the position of the 
building in the grounds of a public school as to the uses 
to which it will be put. 

The walling is of multi-coloured facing brick, with bright 


red quoins and arches to the windows, the tympana of the : 


lower windows being filled in with red tiles. The doorwavs 
and the cornice, which is continuous right round the build. 
ing, are of Portland stone, set upon a bed mould of red brick 
on edge, and the roof is covered with Collier’s sand-faced 
tiles. 

The general contractors are Messrs. W. Moss and Sons, 
Ltd., of Loughborough and London, who have also carried 
out their svstem of reinforced concrete for the laboratorv 
floors. The wrought-iron railings and other wrought-metal 
work is being supplied by Messrs. T. Elsley, Ltd. The 
heating and ventilation by Messrs. Wontner, Smith, Gray 
and Co.; 


the metal casements bv Messrs. Burt and Potts; | 
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laboratory fittings апа plumbing throughout, Messrs. 
Matthew Hall and Co. ; electric work by Messrs. Offer and 
Sons, of Kingston-on-Thames, and the wood block floors and 
tile work by Messrs. Burke and Co. Тһе clerk of works 
is Mr. F. Moxey, and the architect Mr. Arthur Stratton, 


F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., ап old boy of King’s’ College School. 


The drawing reproduced in this issue was exhibited in this 
vear's Royal Academy. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 
REGISTRATION. 


To the Editor of “Тһе British. Architect." 
Dear SrR,—I have received a letter from the New Zealand 
Institute of Architects informing me that a Bill to provide 
for the statutory qualification and registration of architects 
practicing in New Zealand has passed the second reading, 
and has been referred to a Special Committee of the House. 
The promoters have every reason to hope that the measure 
will be passed this. session.—Yours faithfully, 
C. McARTHUR BUTLER. 


------ф---- 
RESTORATION AND ІМІТАТІОМ. 


EF ESTORATION” is a word that every lover of old 

buildings writes with inverted commas, because, 

"though it looks innocent enough, it has been used 

to cover a multitude of sins. It may mean merely the neces. 

sary repair of the decay caused by time; and it may mean 

what has happened in. Durham, Salisbury, Worcester, and 
many other cathedrals. 

There are instances of works of art that have also been 
closely imitative, as, for instance, the sculpture of Bastianini, 
but they are.very rare. Nearly always close imitation pre- 
vents any kind of expression, and only satisfies those who 
see no difference between. real art and sham. And yet there 
is still a persistent belief that where, in our Gothic churches, 
we have lost the reality, we ought, if we can afford it, to 
supply an imitation. The other day, for instance, Mr. Olaf 
Caroe, writing about the windows in Winchester College 
Chapel, used these words:—“ Specimens of the old glass 
“exist as а fact, and as we must, unfortunately, have copies, 
let us have good copies, not plagiarism." But why must we 
have copies? А stained glass window, since it is а decora- 
tion, not a structural necessity, is a work of art or nothing ; 
and a copy of a work of art is not the same thing as a work 
of art. Mr. Caroe says it can be exact; but if it can, then 
the original is not a work of art; and, as a matter of fact, 
these modern imitations are very seldom copies of particular 
works of art. They are imitations of a style, and of one in 
which the imitator would not naturally express himself. He 
has to invent, yet under conditions which make invention 
impossible; and what he produces, therefore, is an imitation 
of invention, an artificial flower which is not even a copy of 
a real one. 

The worst of this sham art is that, besides spoiling the 


real art of the past, it also hinders the production of rea) 


art in the present. Architects trained in restoration, when 
they have to design a new work, proceed as if they were 
still restoring; and sculptors and glass painters follow suit. 
Indeed, the public is so inured to restored Gothic that it has 
learnt to like sham Gothic better than real architecture in 
any other style. Gothic is commonly supposed to be the 
religious style of architecture; though nothing can be less 
religious than sham art of any kind, for no one would pro- 
duce it if he were not paid for it. In the prime of Gothic 
religion found an expression for itself in architecture and 
all the subsidiary arts; but that expression was peculiar to 


its own time, as artistic expression always is. It came to 
an end when there was a change in the minds of men, and 
our minds are still further changed. Our business now, 
when we build churches, is to find our own artistic expres- 
sion of our religion; and that, difficult anyhow, will remain 
impossible so long as we imitate an expression of the past. 
The old buildings satisfy us just because they are expressive, 
and not at all because they happen to be Gothic in stvle. But 
whenever we make our own imitative additions to them we 
lessen their power of expression and our own power of 
enjoyment. Martin Tupper finished Christabel, but luckily 
no one need read his addition to it, an it was a harmless 
piece of folly. Ви imitative stained glass windows and 
statues in old churches are additions that cannot be ignored ; 
and it is time that we began to spend money, not in supply- 
ing, but in removing them.—The “ Times." 


----%-- 
PLASTERERS V. BRICKLAYERS. 


ANY members of the Irish Architectural Association 
will remember their visit last year to the new 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, the excellent features of 

which were so clearlv explained to them by the architect, 
Mr. Frank Atkinson. It appears that the modern methods 
of construction employed in this building have brought about 
a labour dispute as to whether concrete slabs should be 
fixed by plasterers or bricklavers, says the “Irish Builder.” 
There is not sufficient work of this kind at present to justify 
the formation of a “Federation of Concrete Slab Fixers,” 
and as these slabs can be equally well fixed by a plasterer 
or a bricklayer, the upshot of the dispute will be awaited 
with interest. Possibly the difficulty will be "settled" by 
both bricklayers and plasterers being withdrawn, while those 
interested in the speedy completion of the building may 
await further developments with such patience as they 


possess. 
€—M— Á 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH CASTLES.* 


LTHOUGH the evolutionary laws—natural selection, 
the struggle for existence, and the survival of the 
fittest—have been obviously potent in the birth, 

growth and decay of our typical English and Scottish castles, 
there are many problems relating to their origin and history 
that still continue to engage research and controversy. Іп 
a story that goes back in some cases a thousand years and 
more, there are naturally numerous gaps and obscurities. 
Some castles—although not so many as was at one time 
generally believed—can be shown to have been fortified sites 
in Saxon, and even in Roman times. Тһе same advantages 
of situation for defence and control] appealed to successive 
races of occupants and conquerers; and for many reasons 
men built and lived where other men had built and lived 
before them. But the castle as a distinctive institution on 
British soil was a Norman importation. It is the product 
of feudal conditions-—the symbol of feudal conquest. It is 
true that men built castles in England before the coming 
of William the Bastard. The art of fortification was 
known and practised in the island before the coming of 
Julius Cesar, as witness the prehistoric earthworks that 


crown our hills and the artificial defensive works planted in. 


lake and marsh. The Romans constructed walls around 
their cities, and raised great mural barriers to restrain the 
attacks of barbarian enemies from the North. It is some 
confirmation of the accounts given by the early chroniclers of 
the enervated condition to which the native British popula- 
tion within the Wall had been brought that they had not 


*From “Тһе Royal Palaces, Historic Castles, and Stately Homes of 
Great Britain." ‘Otta Schulze and Co., Edinburgh. 
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learned to turn the lessons of their old masters to account, 
and to resist from behind ramparts of stone or brick the 
incursions of enemies unfamiliar with the more developcd 
military works of earlier and later periods. Like the art 
of the Roman road-maker, the art of the Roman builder 
plunged out of sight and did not reappear until after the 
lapse of centuries. 

From all that can be gathered, the Saxons were not castle- 
builders. They planted stockaded defences around their 
towns and dwellings, and doubtless protected them by ditch 
and earthwork. But the structures were of wood and could 
be easily destroyed or removed. Even stone churches came 
late, and bore evident signs of being copied imperfectly 
from alien sources. Тһе chiefs in command, also, were the 
chosen heads of the community rather than irresponsible 
lords and masters. | Тһе whole organisation of society 
savoured of communism more than of individualism ; and 
the Saxon theyn's scheme of home defence took little account 
of danger from his own folk ór from his immediate neigh- 
bours. It was the descents, followed by the settlements, of 
the Danes and Norsemen that seem to have first seriously 
turned the attention of the Saxon kings and people to the 
necessity for taking measures for the permanent protection 
against attack of home and land. Much discussion has 
raged around the question of the character of the thirty 
Burhs, which Edward the Elder and Ethelfleda, the Lady 
of the Mercians—children of Alfred the Great—erected for 
purposes of territorial defence. According to the theory 
first fully developed in Mr. С. T. Clark’s ''Medizval 
Military Architecture," published thirty years ago, and 
widely accepted as authoritative, the burk was identical with 
the ‘‘motte and bailey’’ castle of a later era, and the moated 
mounds that exist at Warwick, Tamworth and other places 
mentioned in the chronicles are the actual remains of the 
work of these early tenth-century builders. Тһе position, 
although still maintained, is now generally held to be un- 
tenable, in view of the hail of criticism directed upon it by 
Mr. J. R. Round, Mrs. Armitage and other investigators, 
who have shown that no ‘‘motte’’ has been found on the 
site of any of the strongholds of Edward and Ethelfleda, 
except where Norman builders had subsequently been at 
work, and who contend that these burks were fortified towns, 
and that the ''private castle’’ did not come into existence 
in this country until at or immediately preceding the Con- 
quest. + 

It was, in brief, the mark and the instrument of Norman 
demination—the weapon and the evidence proclaiming that 
for many centuries power had passed from the hands of 
society into that of the individual. It was recognised and 
hated before William set foot ashore at Hastings, and two 
or three sites have been provisionally identified as those of 
the pre-Conquest castles, built by the Norman favourites of 
Edward the Confessor. But with the Conquerer the insti- 
tution ‘‘came to stay," and to regulate and control the 
course of Britain's history for many generations. William 
made the baronial castle the foundation of his power and 
policy. It was the embodiment of the feudal system and 
military tenure which he introduced. Іп granting manors 
to his followers with а free hand all over the subjugated 
land, he took care that his gifts should not all be conti- 
guous ; and thus the great Norman barons had to build, not 
one but many castles, to protect their lands from grasping 
neighbours and from a sullenly hostile population. 

The early Norman castle, built often in haste and for an 
emergency, was as a rule a structure of wood, as may be 
seen from the Bayeux Tapestry, where they are represented 
as in flames, or in the act of being torn down by besiegers. 
The only stone castles that can be attributed to the eleventh 
century, or First Norman period, are the great quadrilateral 
keeps of the Tower and Colchester, the Walls of Pevensey, 
and perhaps Bramber and Exeter. Тһе institution had a 
much earlier rise in France, where before the Conquest the 
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private castle had become a ''public nuisance calling for 
special legislation." The invention of the stronghold of 
the “‘motte and bailey” type—the tower set upon a mound, 
generally artificial, and attached to or surrounded by a 
courtyard, separately defended by earth-, hedge-, and ditch- 
works—is usually attributed to Fulk Nerra (the first to em- 
ploy mercenary troops), who built his castle of St. Florent 
le Vieil, on the Loire, in тото. But it was in England, in 
the first century after the Conquest, that they had their 
most remarkable development, and many of the magnificent 
mansions and palaces pictured in this volume had their 
origin in, and retai embedded in their structure frag- 
ments of, the massive walls built to overcome and keep in 
subjection a conquered race. | 

Even after the early castles began to take shape in stone 
their external form and internal arrangements were of ex- 
treme simplicity. Reliance was placed more upon their 
power of passive resistance than upon their means of reprisal 
against assailants, and structural and other reasons de- 
manded the utmost economy of space and light. Тһе 
separate defences of keep and bailey indicated that there 
was not complete confidence between the lord of the castle 
and his garrison ; and there were elaborate arrangements for 
defence against attack from within, as well as from without. 
Тһе basement story continued long to be reserved as a store- 
house, and entrance was by a stairway to the first floor, 
which was usually the guardhouse, the family apartments 
being in the floors above, where there were more light and 
air. In the earlier castles the ceilings were not vaulted, 
but were laid with timber ; the space within was divided by 
tranverse walls, wooden partitions and tapestry hangings ; 
the communicating staircases were in the thickness of the 
. walls, which afforded plenty of facilities for quarrying out 
garderobes and other minor chambers. There was generally 
space reserved for a chapel or oratory; the kitchen was 
often in a separate building. 

Altogether, life in an early Norman Castle—even of the 


reign of Henry IL, when measures had to be taken to - 


prevent their multiplication by laws requiring that none 
should be built without license of the king—must have been 
attended with great restraint and discomfort for the noble 
owners and their families, to say nothing of their retainers. 
But new fashions, growing wealth and civilisation, and the 
altered conditions of military science brought great changes 
to the castle and to castle life. Improvements had been 
made in the engines of attack, and had to be met by corres- 
ponding developments in the means of defence. Round 
*'shell towers, as at Windsor, or polygonal structures like 
the remarkable example at Conisbrough, replaced the square 
keep, as presenting a surface less exposed to assault from 
trebushet, ballista and battering-ram. To high-pitched roofs 
succeeded flat and battlemented roofs, on which the heavier 
machinery of defence could be mounted, and missiles dis- 
charged through the crenellations and machicolations on the 
assailants below ; and this necessitated that the castle should 
be vaulted throughout. Richard I. is said to have brought 
the crossbow back with him from Palestine ; and the deeply 
splayed quatrefoil shot-holes of the lower storeys of many 
castles are believed to have been formed to give play to this 
new weapon of warfare. | 

The seeds of other fertile military and architectural ideas 
were brought back by the crusaders from the East, along 
with a taste for its luxuries, and they flourished on British 
soil. Among them is supposed to be the development of the 
gatehouse—often protected by great drum-towers and with 
elaborate provision of barbican, drawbridge, portcullis and 
guardrooms—into the chief means of. defence. The ''donjon- 
keep’’ was superseded, or became a subsidiary feature of a 
plan which grew more and more elaborate, until there arose, 
in what may be called the palmy days of the castle, regarded 
as a stronghold, the vast and intricate concentric structures 
of the Edwardian era, with towers at the angles or set at 
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intervals in the curtain, with wall behind wall, and ward 
within ward. Тһе type may be seen in the series of mighty 
castles, still extant, though for the most part dismantled and 
in ruin— Beaumaris, Carnarvon, Conway, Flint, Harlech— 
by which the English Kings bridled North Wales; and in 
the corresponding chain, from Pembroke to Chepstow, by 
which South Wales was held in subjection. These, with 
the numerous strongholds on and within the eastern border 
of the Principality, give one a vivid impression, not only 
of the building genius of the Anglo-Norman barons and the 
Plantagenet Kings, but of the martial spirit of the Welsh ; 
as the peel-towers scattered thickly over hill and dale on the 
Scottish and English Marches, with the greater. fortresses— 
Newcastle and Carlisle; Hume, Lochmaben and Dunbar— 
standing aloof waiting for armed incursions on a national 
scale, bring home to us the realities of the lawless and 


restless times when a state of war, public or private, was 


permanent between the neighbouring kingdoms. 
. Not only on the fighting borders, however, did great 
castles burden the land in the castle-building period. They 
occupied every position of tactical or strategic importance. ' 
They were planted along the lines of Roman and other 
ancient roads. They stood guard over rising cities, to over- 
awe as often as to protect. They commanded the approaches 
to fertile valleys. They took up impregnable ground on 
rocky promontories overlooking the sea—Bamborough and 
$t. Michael's Mount are venerable English examples; and 
guarded sites of the kind, like Tantallon and Dunottar, are 
still more familiar features of the Scottish coast. They 
controlled the head or the outlet of navigable waters, in 
days when the streams of our island are supposed to have 
carried more volume than now. Like the knights of 
Arthurian, romance, they disputed the crossings of fords, as 
well as the passes through hills. It was one of the prime 
requirements of their existence that they should have ready 
access to water; and the close neighbourhood of many а 
modern castle to the banks of a running stream was origin- 
ally dictated by necessity rather than a sense of the 
picturesque. | 
At the height of their power and prevalence, the feudal 
castles must have lain like a heavy and almost intolerable 
yoke on the neck of the land and of the people. In-the 
exceeding bitter cry of the Anglo-Saxon chronicler, in the 
year 1152, one can no doubt detect race prejudice and 
exaggeration. Не complained that the new lords of the 
soil had filled the country full of castles. ““Тһеу cruelly 
oppressed the wretched men of the land with castle-works. 
When the castles were made they filled them with devils and 
evil men. Then took they those men that they imagined 
had any property, both by night and by day, peasant men 
and women, and put them in prison for their gold and their 


silver, and tortured them with unutterable torture ; for never 


were martyrs so tortured as they were. . . . When the 
wretched men had no more to give, they robbed and burned 
all the towns, so that you might well go a day's journey and 
never see a man sitting in a town or the land tilled." This 
dismal picture could not have been altogether true, even in 
the lawless days of King Stephen. It was not the interest 
of the lords of the domain, even if they were of the ruthless 
type of Front-de-Boeuf, utterly to destroy those upon whom 
they depended for food and service. It has been noted that 
the typical English castle is unprovided with those oubliettes 
and other machinery for imposing fne forte et dure which 
in the underground artangements of certain foreign examples 
are so grim a reminder of dark ages of cruelty and wrong ; 
and the dungeon in which the visitor thrills and shivers has 
often served no more baleful purpose than that of a recep- 
tacle for the bacon and meal and fuel of the garrison. 

But at the period of their greatest extension and develop- 
ment, the stroke of fate was about to fall on the medieval 
castles and to cast them down from their high estate as 
arbiters of right and wrong and peace and war. Тһе intro- 
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duction of firearms may be said to have sealed the fate of 
the ''private castle." Civilisation rode forward on the 
powder-cart. Тһе walls could not resist the impact of 
artillery. А siege could not be made or repelled by means 
of hastily armed and unskilled retainers. Тһе aid of regu- 
larly hired troops was needed for any operation of war out- 
side the quarrels of ‘‘kites and crows,’’ and such service 
could be obtained and maintained only by the few. Defence, 
even in times of civil war, became concentrated fcr the most 
part in certain fortified towns and military strongholds. The 
castles, though often garrisoned and besieged іп later 
struggles down to those of the seventeenth century, had 
ceased to fulfil or to be needed for their original purpose. 
They began to fall into decay, or to be turned to the more 
peaceful uses of mere habitation, which required large modi- 
fications both of their external structure and their internal 
arrangements, so that the best means of studying the domestic 
conditions and the military art of the castle-age are to be 
had in the buildings that have been abandoned, rather than 
in those that continue in occupation. 

For wealth was flowing into the country. The towns were 
growing, and a middle and commercial class were filling the 
gap between the lords and the tillers of the soil. | The 
power of the sovereign and of the laws was extended over 
the land, some remote and unruly corners alwavs excepted. 
With comparative peace came new ideas, fashions, and de- 
mands. Тһе question of “housing” first cropped up within 
the castle and palace walls. How were the old cells to be 
altered to fit the wants and tastes of an age that was leaving 
feudalism behind? In seeking to solve this problem, by 
devices short of the expensive one of entire demolition, no 
doubt great blunders were made, although not greater than 
some that have been committed in what claims to be a more 
enlightened age The problem was not entirely novel, and 
attempts at solution had already been made within the cir- 
cuit of the castle walls. | | 

But not until the close of the Wars of the Roses, and the 
accession of the House of Tudor, did English country life— 
the homelife of king, and prelate,and great country Чапа- 
owner—fairly begin to break from its chrysalis апа take its 
share of the sun. The choice of form and site was directed 
by ether considerations than defence ; the old fortified features 
of castle, palace, and manor-house were retained or repeated, 
but more as ornaments than for practical use. Stone-vault- 
ing once more yielded fo ceilings of wood, and banqueting 
and other large apartments were adorned with the fine open- 
timbered roofs characteristic of the period. Тһе baronial 
hall was no llonger a necessity, after the retainers had been 
disbanded. ^ Privacy, as well as space—more and larger 
private apartments, in fine—were needed and provided. 
Moats were drained or filled up; the gateway and porch no 
longer frowned defiance, but invited entry; wainscoting re- 
placed arras; the increasing use of glass greatly simplified 
the problem of lighting, although even in Henry VIII. 5 
time the King carried his casements about with him on his 
journevs from manor to manor. In many cases, for the sake 
of shelter and society, the “stately homes of England” 
moved down from high and isolated spots to valley bottoms ; 
for the sake of health and better air, they left marshy and 
swampy ground for hillsides where there was firm footing 
and a wide view. In place of natural forest and waste, 
they surrounded themselves with the carefully planted parks 
and well-trimmed gardens for which our island soon grew 
famous. English manor-houses, many-windowed and many- 
gabled, with clustered and twisted chimneys, and covering 
a wide space of ground—often built of brick, a material 
which was found to lend itself readily to the purposes both 
of picturesque effect and of internal comfort—multiplied in 
the land. The fighting baron had become the country gentle- 
man and sportsman. 

What is generally known as the Tudor style, a transla- 
tion into the terms of domestic architecture of the prevai- 
ing Perpendicular of the churches, had come in before the 
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Tudor dynasty, and it gradually changed into the Eliza- 
bethan, with which it has sometimes been confounded. Like 
the ecclesiastical work of the period, ft was peculiarly Eng- 
lish in spirit and development, and did not even extend 
into Scotland, which at the time was occupied with other 
ideas, and subject to other influences, in the building art, 
as іп politics. Hitherto secular architecture, even as 
applied to the palaces and country seats of the sovereign. 
had lagged far in the rear of ecclesiastical art, and had 
caught comparatively little of the inspiration that had reared 
the great cathedrals and abbeys and was manifest in manv 
of the parish churches of the Middle Ages. Its criteria of 
age and date were by comparison meagre and imperfect. 

As the new age advanced, the Renaissance influences that 
had inspired it manifested themselves more insistently and 
conspicuously on its buildings. Тһе Classical ideas that 
had already won a complete victory in France and other 
parts of the Continent could not be kept out of England, 
in spite of the obstacles opposed by climate and native 
conservatism. Thus, oriel windows and other projections 
intruded themselves more and more on the simple mullioned 
fronts of dlder houses. ^ Entablatures took the place of 
Gothic string courses. Balustrades, parapets, and cornices ; 
panels, scrolls, and medallions; by and by pilasters, with 
Doric, Tonic, or Corinthian capitals, became features of the 
mansions which the courtiers of Elizabeth, following the 
example of their sovereign, retired to enjoy sport or lettered 
ease, or to hold entertainments and witness masques and 
revels. The arrival of the “Classic orders" is proclaimed 
in the front of Longleat, built between 1567-80, where there 
seems already a wide severance ftom the older English 
style; or in the magnificent mansion of Wollaton of rather 
later date, and probably the work of John Thorpe, in which 
will be noted the “strap-work” which came so much in 
vogue in English and Scottish architecture. 

To this great building period, in which Renaissance art 
is seen gaining ground all along the line, but in most cases 
assimilating or conforming to tastes and ideas that were an 
inheritance of the land and the race, belong such houses as 
Charlecote—which Shakespeare may have seen in the mak- 
ing; Burghley House; Castle Ashby; Cobham; and the 
great mansions which Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsburyv— 
“ Bess of Hardwick"—erected in the course of her stormy 
and varied matrimonial career, of which Chatsworth, since 
vastly altered and developed, is perhaps the most statelv, 
Haddon Hall the most interesting, and Hardwicke Hall the 
most imposing and characteristic of its founder. Internal, as 
well as external, embellishments reached a high stage of 
elaboration and artistic excellence in these “spacious times” 
covering the last thirtv years of Elizabeth’s reign, and were 
especially manifested in the panelling and other wood-work 
for which English carvers have always been so highly re- 
nowned. To it, or to the first vears of James, in which its 
traditions were continued, belong, to mention but а few 
outstanding examples among the houses that are here illus- 
trated, the chimney-pieces of Cobham, Knole, Hardwicke, 
and Hatfield, the plaster ceilings and the richly-wainscotted 
galleries and apartments of Haddon Hall, Ай еу End, and 
Longleat, and the stately staircases of Haddon and of Blick- 
ling Hall. 

NS DEN 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


HE Act which Lord Beauchamp succeeded in piloting 
through Parliament in the Session which has just 
closed marks a great advance on апу previous legisla. 

tion on the same subject in this country. For the first time 
means are provided of arresting the threatened destruction 
or removal of апу earthwork, building, or ruin of anv kind 
which is interesting, either on archeological, on historic, 
or on artistic grounds. Іп the future there is no reason 
why such a building as Tattershall Castle should be de- 
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spoiled if the First Commissioner of Wo:ks, witl whom rests 
the power of putting the law in motion, acts with reasonable 
energy and promptitude. А simple order of the Commis- 
sioners will make any injury of such à place an offence; 
time will then be given for deliberation on the future of 
the building, and its fate will in the last resort be determined 
by Parliament. 

This legislation is the natural expression of the growiug 
interest in the concrete evidences of the country's history, 
and follows naturally upon previous endeavours to make that 
interest effective. 

The Act not only amends, but consolidates the existing 
law. In the first place, it authorises the purchase of monu- 
ments either by the Commissioners of Works or by the 
council of any county or borough, or the Common Council 
of the City of London; but such a purchase can be carried 
out only by agreement with the owner. Тһе gift or devise 
of a monument to the same bodies is also authorised. The 
alternative machinery of guardianship is then prov ided, as 
in the existing Acts, and the effect of guardianship is ex- 
plained. By constituting the Commissioners of Works or 
the local authority guardians of his monument the owner 
does not divest himself of any right of property except that 
of destruction, active or passive; in other words, the 
guardians of the monument may restrain the owner from 
injuring it, and may, concurrently with the owner, do any 
work necessary to maintain and protect it. So far the Act 
follows on previous lines, and can only be applied with the 
consent of the owner. ^ On this stem is grafted the com- 
pulsory machinery of the Act. An Ancient Monuments 
Board, representative of the three Historic Monument Com. 
missions, the Societies of Antiquaries of London and Scot- 
land, and other artistic bodies, is to be constituted by the 
Commissioners of Works, and upon their report that any 
monument is in danger of destruction, removal, or damage, 
and that the preservation of the monument is of national 
importance, the Commissioners may make a preservation 
order, placing the monument under their protection, and 
while such an order is in force the monument cannot be 
demolished, removed, added to, or altered without the 
consent of the Commissioners. Moreover, if, pending a 
preservation order, it appears likely that the monument 
will, from the neglect of the owner, fall into decay, the 
Commissioners may, with the consent of the Treasury, con. 
stitute themselves guardians, and may then execute pre. 
servative works. The Ancient Monuments Board аге 
authorised to inspect апу monument which they believe to 
be in danger; and in a case of urgency the Commissioners 
of Work; may make a preservation order on their own 
initiative, without waiting for the Board's advice. 

A preservation order is only a temporary measure. It 
has effect for eighteen months; after that time it ceases 
to operate, unless cónfirmed by Parliament. Тһе Com. 
missioners of ‘Works may bring in a Bill to confirm the 
order, and this Bill, may, 
referred to a Select Committee after the manner of a private 
Bil. Thus the right of an owner to show, if he can, that 
he should not be deprived of his powers of destruction is 
effectively saved. 

There is a further piece of ЕТКЕН designed to keep 
the Commissioners of Works acquainted with the area of 
their work. Thev are, after notice ta the owners, to 
prepare and publish a list of monuments of national im- 
portance, and when à monument is included in this list 
the owner must, under a penaltv, give a month's notice to 
the Commissioners of апу proposed work of demolition, 
removal, alteration, or addition. Ав the Roval Commissions 
are engaged in preparing such a list as that proposed, it 
may be assumed that the list of the Commissioners of Works 
will in the main be founded on their reports. 

Lord Beauchamp is to be heartilv congratulated on 
bringing this country into line with the other civilised 
countries of the world in the endeavour to preserve the 
records of the world's history.—The " Times: 
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THE ARCHITECT’S OUTLOOK. 


HERE are at present, roughly speaking, three oppor- 
tunities of living available to those who are emerging 
from the educational stage, viz., private practice, 

public appointment, and the dreary round of the draughts. 
man. Тһе position of the latter 15, as a rule, simply 
pitiable, апа may be referred to later. 

'The chief aim of every student is naturallv to enter into 
private practice, in which he will be his own master, and 
establish himself by his own exertions, untrammelled by 
the idiosyncrasies of superiors. “The goal is so alluring that 
often on the first occasion that offers, after an all too brief 
term as an assistant, the brass plate is affixed to the door, 
and the young architect, in the loneliness of his office, has 
ample opportunity to consider how the whole polity of the 
profession appears framed to his utter extinction. ‘He has, 
in all probability, jomed some professional society, by the 
rules of which he is precluded from charging less than a 
prescribed minimum fee, a most desirable regulation. were 
it not that those who are content to remain free lances can, 
and not infrequently do, undercut him. ТЕ is true that 
the lost clients generally obtain the value they deserve, but 
it is poor consolation to a young practitioner who has missed 
a commission to witness, or even to gloat over, the pre- 
mature deterioration of the predatory person's handiwork. 
In architecture, alone of aM the skilled professions, will he 
find such brigandage permitted to his own and to the public 
evil, while a remedial measure of legislation is being list- 
lessly considered at one period, or viciously fought over at 
another. Тһе voung architect will find still greater cause 
of complaint in the treatment meted out to him by his senior 
and more experienced colleagues, for while he.is bound 
bv a minimum fee, the latter, with a few-notable exceptions, 
adopt the, same fee as a maximum. If this uniform charge 
be readily adhered to by all grades of the profession, bv 
the man with years of clever and attractive work behind 
him, and by the budding architect, it is quite natural that 
clients will select a senior, even for comparatively unim- 
portant work, rather than incur the same expense and 
possible risk of failure Бу employing a junior. Тһе 
suburban doctor would stand but little chance if the skilled 
specialists of Merrion Square charged a guinea for three 
visits; young barristers would in all probability remain 
briefless were the services of famous advocates available 
at the same fee. In Germany the difficulty has been over- 
come, and fees above and below the present recognised 
British figure are charged; possibility of work is therefore 
more open to the junior, while as he advances in knowledge 
and honour in his profession, his experience, wisdom and 
position are properly recognised. It does not seem im. 
possible, if a less selfish and a more energetic spirit arose 
or were infused into professional politics, that some such 
step could be taken here, but the signs of such awakening 
are bv no means encouraging. Meanwhile the young archi- 
tect, with alternating hope and despair, must endeavour to 
fight his grim battle, resisting many. obvious temptations to^ 
ease the strain at the expense of his honour, or, defeated 
in his efforts, must join the horde of over-worked, ill-paid 
assistants, many of whom earn less than a skilled tradesman. 
Ambitions limited to an income of two or three guineas a 
week; the almost certain prospect of disemployment in late 


middle age—scarcely a fitting reward for hard study and 


heavy expenditure in premium tuition, and maintenance 
during the long years of pupilage or college training. | 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that so many voung 
architects turn their attention to the avenue in which some 
comfort in life may be attained with the exercise of ordinary 
zeal, ability and intelligence, such as are opened up in the 
various municipal and government services. "The posts so 
offered to the architect are few, in manv instances thev are 
ill paid, having regard to the responsibilitv of the work 
involved, but they do carry with them a certain freedom 
from financial worry and the crushing conditions of modern 
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practice. The higher posts afford opportunities for design 
and the exercise of architectural skill, and are consequently 
a source of encouragement to an architect who loves his 
work. Here, again,. however, we find the controlling 
element in the profession busily engaged closing up the few 
loop-holes left for the young architect's self-advancement. 
Опе would think that the proper policy would be to assist 
thesa officials, to see that the standard of qualification is 
improved and not lowered, іо ripen public attention on cases 
where architectural work was being carried out by those 
who are not professionally qualified, and thus generally 
improve public service in so far as it affects those who own 
allegiance to the architectural societies. What do we find? 
А general depreciation, to be inferred if not precisely stated, 
of professional men who hold public positions, an expressed 
desire that public buildings should be designed by private 
architects. Were this policy determined by a solicitude for 
the younger men it might not be so open to criticism. But 
it is the seniors who would in most cases undoubtedly benefit 
either by direct commission or by limited competition, while 
many of the present posts would be extinguished. Whether 
the public would benefit is not germane to our argument 
and on this subject we reserve our opinion. We mention 
the policy as indicative of the narrow views which are so 
clearly held and expressed by those who so largelv have 
the future of the profession in their present keeping. 

If arehitecture and its devotees are neglected by the 
public, if the engineer is looming larger and larger on the 
horizon, if young architects are to be directly or indirectly 
hindered from opportunities of honourable practice, the 
rseulfs from a national, public and professional point of 
view will be, in great measure, due to the profession's own 
want of self-support in the broader, and not in the narrower, 
sense.—The “Irish Builder.” | | 


M СЭЕР 
BUILDING NEWS. 


THE contract for the heating, ventilation and hot water 
supply for the great Island Site Hotel, Piccadilly Circus, 
now in course of. erection, has been placed with Messrs 
J. Jeffreys and Со, Ltd. Тһе specification and plans 
for this work were prepared by Mr. A. H. Barker, соп- 
sulting engineer. Тһе hotel is to be one of the largest 
ii Europe. The whole of the public rooms are to be 
heated by hot water, and independently ventilate? hv a 
combined svstem of propulsion and extraction, requiring the 
hourly provision of 10,000,000 -ubi^ feet of air. All 
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bedrooms are to be warmed by electric radiators, with flue 
ventilation, and the passages and corridors by vacuum steam 
at reduced pressures, the domestic offices by medium 
pressure steam. Hot water supply is to be laid on to each 
of the 1,000 bedrooms now to be erected. The temperatures 
of the rooms and the water, and the ventilation throughout 
the entire building will be under the charge of опе 
engineer, who will determine and control by electricity the 
temperature and the ventilation at any part of the building 
without leaving the control room in the basement. The 
hotel is expected to be ready for occupation in October 
of next year. Messrs. Tanner and Willis are the architects, 
and Mr. A. H. Barker the consulting engineer. 


—————— 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE New Picture Theatre, Gorton, Manchester, is being 
supplied with Shorland's patent exhaust roof ventilators and 
special inlet ventilating panels by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


THE New Hospital, Bootle, is being supplied with Shorland's 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet ventilators 
by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. ; 


THE St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, is being supplied 
with Shorland's warm air ventilating patent Manchester 
stoves, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


a or 


THE remains of the Church of the Knights Templars, on 
the Western Heights at Dover, are being restored by the 
Office of Works. This is one of the few round churches 
remaining in England. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE, or would take partner, 
one half or smaller share in old-established 
practice. Usual terms. State age, experience, 
and qualifications, and capital at command. 
Address, in first instance, “IONIC,” Donning- 
ton House, Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Used. by Leading Architects. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. В 


EXAMINATIONS will be held on the follow. 
ing dates : — 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 
agth and 26th November, 1913. Application, 
must be sent in on or before the 4th October., 

The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on 
the 21st, 24th, 25th, 27th, and 28th November, 
1913. Applications must ‘be sent in on or 
before the 4th October. 

The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
on the 4th, sth, 6tH, Sth, oth, mth, and rath 
December, 1913. Applications must be sent in 
оп or before the mth October. 

The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the 
necessary fees, must accompany the applica- 
tions, all of which are to be addressed to the 
unde. signed. 


IAN iMACALISTER, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


BUILDING SURVEYING. — Examinations 
for Certificates of Competency to act as DIS. 
TRICT SURVEYOR under the London Build. 
ing Act, 1904, and as BUILDING SURVEYOR 
under Local Acts and Authorities, will be held 
in London on the 23rd and 24th October, 19:3 
Applications will be received until the gth 
October. Full particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 

IAN MacALISTER, 
Secretary, R.I. B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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THE © CONDITIONS OF DESIGN. 


T is not too much to say nmm the direction which archi- 
tectural design takes is forced upon architects by cir- 
cumstances over which they have not much control. 

Anyone who is now preparing to take part in the new Board 
of Trade offices’ competition can prove this by his own 
experience. The things which will influence his thoughts 
in the preparation of elevations will be far less concerned 
with his own desires or predilections than with the views of 
the assessors and the architectural atmosphere which will 
surround the new buildings. Не would be a bold architect 
who would make a design eminently, and especially suit- 
able for an office building, without any clothing of the digni- 
fied stolidity which is supposed to mark the working home 
of a Government Department. No advanced theories of 
commonsense adaptation of the design to its uses of economic 
use oi materials would be likely to allure a competitor from 
the path of traditional respectability. Will anybody have 
the courage to give up the orders, and the means thev offer 
for mitigating the monotony or severity of an eight-storey 
building? Will anyone have the courage to try and educate 
the assessor into the choice of something really original 
and progressive? Wil anyone risk a Gothic design, or a 
design which is Gothic in spirit ? Will anyone dare to give 
expression to any distinctly traditional English feeling? We 
feel very sure that in the incipient stages of these Board of 
Trade designs there are few enjovable raptures of the 
imaginative faculty being indulged in! It may be argued 
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that raptures and imagination are not things which such a 
subject as the Board of Trade offices calls for, still less the 
new Manchester Exchange. But if the architect. сап find 
no room for imagination or pleasure in the design: of such 
great buildings, even with all the limitations surrounding 
them, he is hardly an artist, and is perhaps only fit to 
become a registered building surveyor. It is, we fear, only 
too true that all the heavy influences are against апу free 
expression of an architectural belief, or any particular artistic 
pleasure in the making of new Government buildings. For- 
tunately, the securing of important commissions is not in this 
country so purely a matter of politics and graft as it' is 
across the Atlantic ocean, but the conditions are hard enough, 
and it would appear that the evolution of artistic. thou 
is not one cf the factors that counts for much, however 
greatly it may appear to be a matter of delight for those who 
indulge it in their own designs. Still one cannot help living 
in hopes that something of the grandeur of a Florentine palace 


may hereafter appear in Whitehall, and that dignity of 
mass, beauty of proportion, and distinction of detail тау 


at least characterise some of the designs for the new build- 
ings whether they be English Renaissance or French 
Renaissance, or Neo-Grec, or modern nondeseript, or (dare 
we say it?) even Gothic. 

\ 


" ——— MP 
LABUNTUR ANNI. 


By Рнпллр Dear, М.А. Oxon., etc. 
\ \ J HEN some thirty years ago, I first recognised the Te 


of a great thoroughfare from Oxford Street to the 
Mile End Road, "the restraining forces were the 
Bluecoat School and St. Bartholomew's. I was sure that 
sconer or later, Christ's Hospital would go to the country: 
it was too absurd to keep a boarding sc hool in the middle of 
an immense town. Directly this happened, I urged, as far 
а; I was able, the essential nature of my proposal, but 
seemed unable to convince anyone. From time to time, I 
have brought it forward since; but like Cassandra's, my 
words fell on deaf ears. For a period, it was possible to 
have made a perfect job of the matter; a nearly straight 
street might have been drawn from the east end of Holborn 
Viaduct to any point which might have been selected in the 
Whitechapel Road ; the determination of this being а ques- 
tion. for engineers, on grounds of levels, sewage fall, and 
other administrative details; and of buildings, which it was 
desirable or necessary to avoid. But, bv degrees, the Post 
Office more or less covered the site of the school; and 2 
more formidable barrier than ever was erected against a 
really satisfactory solution of the impasse, which was becom- 
ing every day more serious. It was in vain to point out that 
these buildings should have been the adornments of the 
central avenue of our metropolis; that the Oxford Street to 
Mile End Road route was its obvious East and West com. 
munication; that this was broken for a short distance, bv 
dipping down south, through narrow and tortuous ways into 
the heart of the Citv, making there a pressure of traffic, 
which was at once, a nuisance to the streets through which 
it passed, and an impediment to its own progress: that the 
real and world-covering monetary business of London was 
'cabinned, cribbed, confined," bv wholesale crockery men 
and linendrapers, and a mart of old clothes, and Jew 
hucksters; that the very area possible for this was restricted 
in a way, which made rents prohibitive, and comfort and 
convenience out of the question: and that this was not done 
in consequence of any unavoidable hindrance, or block which 
could not be removed ; but because those who were responsi- 
ble for the arrangement of the town, were unable to see the 
needs of the position, or to forecast the essentials of the 
future. Тһе fault has, perhaps, been that those who were 
the real potentates of London; bankers and merchants, 


whose business covers the earth, were too set on money 
making to see that they were being choked by the shop- 
keepers, to whom they left the management of public affairs. 
My father was rector of the central parish of the City, in- 
cluding the Mansion House and great part of Lombard 
Street ; there were three tradesmen in it, and these constantly 
attended the vestries: my father had on two or three points 
to appeal to the bankers to reverse their votes. One day 
half a dozen of these turned up at a meeting, and passed a 
resolution that in future Mr. Dear was to manage the parish 
himself. Had they done so with their city, 
time hove been altogether different. One really able man, 
if he could have got reasonable scope for his plans, might 
have done what Napoleon and Baron Hausmann did for 
Paris. Тһе Post Office buildings might have formed the 
entrance of a grand street from Holborn; the University, 
and the County Council, and numerous other offices, might 
have filled the centre; anything would be better than the 
disease-ladened area east of Bishopsgate; than Houndsditch 
and Whitechapel. 
would have been shifted northwards; the Bank and St. 
Paul’s would have retired into appropriate seclusion; the 
impossible Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, Cheapside route 
would have been almost neglected. The whole area round 
the new thoroughfare would have risen in value and utility ; 
and all as far as the Broad Street stations and Finsbury would 
have assumed its proper position as part of the monetary 
centre of the world. The slums of old clothes, and the 
tubercle-nests in the wedg of dilapidatd buildings coming 
almost to the heart of the town at Great St. Helen’s would 
have been cleared out. Somewhere, behind Guildhall, a 
new centre of London would have been created, with the 
home of the real government of the city, as its chief feature. 
A new cathedral, possibly, of the Romish faith, might have 
arisen. But it is useless to dream dreams. Gog and Magog 
have ruled the roost, or the roast ; and we all know that they 
were empty phantoms with neither brains to think, nor 
bodies to kick. Jeshurun waxed fat, at the expense of 
neglecting its duty. So, our poor old capital lumbers on, for 
want of interest from the bankers and merchants, with, per- 
haps, the grandest set of public buildings in the world; but 
the most sordid private ones, with no proper or sufficient 
avenue for communication east and west; and hemmed in bv 
a disgusting and dangerous congeries of slums on the one 
hand, and a collection of money grubbing and inartistic 
wholesale tradesmen on the other, who block its roads with 
carts bringing goods from the east end works to their western 
warehouses. And all this great work might have paid for 
itself, by the vast increase in the value of the land affected, 
had it been done in time, and with a generoug and large 
hand. Now Heaven only knows how it can be managed; 
sites have been taken up, buildings have been erected; the 
way has been blocked. When, then, the Editor threw his 
weight in favour of the Newgate Street plan, I acquiesced : 
something was obviously needed there: and so long as the 
St. Paul’s bridge was on the tapis, this seemed the best 
solution, and as such was supported by the London Society. 
But an editorial in “The British Architect” pointed out how 
all the hospitals were, with great advantage, seeking the 
fresher air of the suburbs; and, for the first time, it dawned 
on me that St. Bartholomew’s might not, perhaps, be an 
insuperable obstacle. A corner only need be taken; there 
is a passage already of some width between it and the build- 
ings of the General Post Office, and as part of the scheme 
compensation could easily be given to it for any encroach- 
ment on its boundaries. Of all the hospitals, I think, per- 
haps, Sts Bartholomew’s should stand its ground for historic 
reasons, but some at least of its wards might well be moved 
into wholesome regions; and all of them would be better for 
more open space. I am too far off, and too seldom in 
London, and for too short a time, to consider fully the 
details of the scheme, which, indeed, is mainly one for 
engineers and surveyors. My notion was that it would 
coincide with the part of Little Britain, which runs east and 


The whole centre of gravity of the town 
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west, so as to avoid St. Botolph's, Aldersgate Street. It 
would then go to Silver Street, or Addle Street direct, or 
across Falcon Square, by Church Alley to Great Swan 
Alley, and Draper’s Gardens, between Winchester House 
and Gresham House, and north of St. Ethelburgha to the 
point where St. Mary Axe meets Bevis Marks and the mid 
point of Houndsditch, and thence eastwards. I do not know 
how far it would be needed to avoid St. Catherine’s Dock 
warehouses and the industrial buildings here, and am there- 
fore indefinite. Mr. Crowe’s scheme I saw in the “Times” 
and “The British Architect” about a year ago; in the 
January “Builder,” which I have not seen, he appears to 
have added to it part of my plan for extirpating the slum 
east of Bishopsgate Street. I am only too glad that anyone 
should have taken this up, for it is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant part of the whole. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


HE second and enlarged edition published this year by 
Cassell and Co., Ltd., of “Structural Engineering,” by 

A. W. Brightmore, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., etc., may be 
heartily recommended to students of engineering and others, 
filling up a gap, as it does, between “Strength of Materials” 
and more advanced and specialised works. The leading 
ideas and methods underlying the investigations requisite in 
the design of structures are presented in an able, consecutive 
and intelligible way. To quote the author, "In most 
engineering problems it is not possible to make hypothe- 
tical assumptions, which, converted into mathematical 
equations, are a pure expression of the actual data of a 


problem of design, consequently mathematics have generally 


to be applied in detail to each part of a problem, and the 
assumptions readjusted at each step to prevent the mathe- 
matical deductions diverging to any considerable extent from 
the actual conditions of the problem." How true this is 
only engineers know! 

The treatise sets forth the fundamental principles of statis- 
tics—or some of them—on the basis of which the engineer's 
judgment must be founded, or certain waste and probable 
disaster follow. 

The newest thing in the book is the added last chapter, 
No. XVI., which deals with reinforced concrete design. 
This alone makes the volume worth obtaining, and, by the 
way, it is published at 155. 6d. net. 


To all seeking information on the most modern practice in 
heating by hot water and steam, "Heating Systems," by 
F. W. Ravnes, will be welcome. Тһе author, in addition 
to being a consulting engineer, is lecturer on heating and 
ventilating at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, and 
in his book directs attention rather to the practical, than to 
the theoretical aspects of the work. It is an admirable 
volume, and is excellently produced by Longmans, Green 
and Co., at ros. 6d. net. 


Students and others looking for an inexpensive but good 
text-book on the subject, may be directed to Vol I. (of the 
Broadway Series of Engineering Handbooks), on “Elementary 
Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction," by Ewart 
S. Andrews, B.Sc., Eng. (Lond.). Narrow crown 8уо, 200 
pages, with 57 illustrations, numerous tables, and worked 
examples. Price 3s. net. Published by Scott, Greenwood 
and Son, 8, Broadway, Ludgate, E.C. ; 


“Тһе Composition and Strength of Mortars" is a subject 
of never-ending importance to many, so we make no excuse 
for again drawing attention to the work with the foregoing 
title, being, as it is, the report on the results of the experi- 
mental investigation conducted for the Science Standing 
Committee of the R.I.B.A., by W. J. Dibdin, Ғ.Т.С., 
F.C.S., etc. It may be obtained from the Institute, and 


the price is 5s. 
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THE GHENT EXHIBITION. 


7 E doubt very much if the Ghent Exhibition has had 
W the success it déserved. It has certainly appeared 
to us of exceptional interest in many ways. Archi- 
tecturally, it has possessed the merits of a certain coherence 
and breadth which give dignity to the 
general effect. Not faultless in all its out- 
lines or in some of its details, it showed 
a certain refinement and restraint in treat- 
ment which modify the effect of the some- 
what heavy type of German Renaissance 
on which it is founded. We do not think 
the main entrance hall is one of its best 
features, but certain parts, such as some 
of the outstanding pavilions, are very 
pleasing in outline. Тһе architect, M. 
Vandervoode, has exercised control over 
the greater part of the whole of the build- 
ings, but we presume the German and 
French pavilions are not from his hand. 
These, as indicated in our sketch, pre- 
sent a striking contrast. Though impres- 
siveness and dignity are marked in the 
German building, it can hardly be said 
that it adds much to the gaiety of nations, 
gracious neighbour. lts rity : are 
certainly very effective in the interior, and the contents v: 
the рауШоп are extremely interesting. The furnished 
rooms lack (һе grace of the French, and the comfort and 
ease of effect of the English, but they are certainly fresh - 


like its more 


Its austerity of form and colour are, 


and original. They are, at any rate, infinitely better than most 
of the furnished exhibits in the French section, which appear 
to show all the worst qualities of French work, with little 
or none cf those charms which are so supreme in the best 
French work. The exhibit of the Sevres china is a 
terrible disappointment. 

But one of the outstanding charms of the Ghent Exhibi- 
tion is the delightful display of the gardener’s art, which 
glorifies the long allees between the exhibition buildings 
with a wealth of flowers arranged in schemes of colouring 
in the most admirable taste. We suppose in no country in 
the world could such splendid flower displays have been 
seen as those which graced the floral hall and the various 
garden centres and borders. 

Our sketches of the finely-treated horse, by De Beiules, 
and of two of the sea horses which adorn the court of 
honour, indicate the fine quality of sculpture which adds 
so much to the general effect. | 

We have before remarked on the excellence of the British 
arts and crafts section. It would be impossible to enumerate 
the many fine objects which have been brought together so 
as to produce the finest collective exhibit of the kind which 
has yet been seen. The arrangement of these exhibits is 
moreover so excellent that the special qualities of the various 
objects can be fully appreciated. For instance, we have 
never seen a better display than that of the sculptured 
figures, of which we give a sketch, and which is arranged 
in the centre of the gallery. Sir Geo. Frampton's sweet 
little figure of sympathy is placed on a lofty square pedestal, 
surrounded by the admirably-modelled garden figures by 
Mr. Chas. Beacon. Тһе simple severity of the setting for 
these charming figures should be a lesson to sculptors as 
well as architects. Certainly the distinotion of Frampton's 
beautiful work is seen here to supreme advantage. 

The small salon, with semi-circular ceiling, which is 
decorated with painted panels by Mr. Brangwyn, is as 
forcible an example of strong werk by an able artist as one 
could see anywhere. Тһе whole of the salon is finished 
throughout in a tone of yellow-brown ; the panels in the ceil- 
ing are a deep blue, and the general effect of the figure 
panels on the side walls and end are of bright rich colours, 
orange and red, with deep rich blues and browns. Тһе 
whole effect is brilliant and strong, and it is a contrast to the 
nearly negative effects so often associated with high-class 
decoration. Тһе nine panels illustrate “Labour.” Тһе 
furniture consisting of oak table and chairs, with inlav, and 
the carpets, was designed by Mr. Brangwyn. Besides this 


Table Ware 
by Wrdgwood 600.17 
. at The Ghent Exhibition 


room, Mr. Brangwyn was responsible for the design of the 
library. The construction of these two rooms and of the 


inlaid table and chairs was carried out by Messrs. Turpin 


and Co., London; and the carpets were manufactured by > 
Messrs. T. F. Firth and Sons, of Heckmondwike, Yorks. 
The treatment of the arts and crafts gallery is a particu- 
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larly good example of exhibition decoration. ‘The walls are 
finished in white and grey, the roof is hung with white 
valeria, decorated with stencil work in blacks, greens, 
browns, and reds. The objects are arranged with admirable 
effect: as a whole, and are planned to afford the highest 
degree of distinctiveness to each. In the middle room is a 
raised inclosure with central square pedestal for Sir Geo. 
Frampton's figure of sympathy, flanked by Mr. Chas. 
Beacon's four little garden statues, and on the outer wall 
bv garden vases and other smaller figures, The whole effect 
is verv pleasing, because the pedestals do not spoil the 
excellent figures. 

The beautiful results achieved by Mr. Henry Wilson in 
various branches of craftsmanship are united to a fine degree 
in the Chamberlain casket, with its wealth of imagery and 
dainty modelling and colour. It is full of delightful detail 
in colour examels, modelling of metalwork, crystals, etc. 

One of the daintiest pieces of furniture in the exhibition 
is the working table and bookcase in New Zealand pine, 
exhibited by Messrs. Hindleys, and designed by Robert 
Halls. The panels of the bookcase are covered with a 
diamond lattice in fine white wire filled in behind with grey 
pleated silk. One of the most interesting cases is that with 
exhibits by the Iceni Pottery Co., designed and executed 
by W. H. Cowlishaw; lustre ware designed by Wm. de 
Morgan; vases, etc., by the Ashby Potters’ Guild; and 
stoneware by Messrs. Doulton. The refinement of colour 
effects in some of these is admirable, and the forms generally 
are exceedingly good. Messrs. Jas. Powell and Sons have 
a case of delightful glass, designed by Hlarry J. Powell. 
In another case are fine examples of pottery, shown by Chas. 
and Frederick Passenger and Josiah Wedgwood and Sons. 

The exhibition is particularly notable for its many fine 
exhibits in ceramics, especially the German, French, and 
English. In the German pavilion are some remarkably 
interesting examples of modem manufacture, and there arc 
several pieces of decorative pottery, which should prove 
suggestive to English manufacturers. In the French Beaux 
Arts section are some delightful specimens of glass, which 
are not displayed so prominently as they deserve. The stand 
of the Roval Porcelain Works at Copenhagen illustrates the 
fi-ld of enterprise of this old-established concern, and con- 
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tains some wonderfully fine examples of decorative vases, 
such as that which we illustrate, showing a procession of 
white deer on а grey-green ground. But the productions 
which represent English ceramics will probably be some- 
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thing of a revelation to those who have only seen isolated 
examples, and never such a representative collection as that 
here gathered together. Тһе ceramic courts cover an area 
of 17,000 square feet, and contain exhibits from 27 firms. 
They are arranged at either side of the 
principal entrance to the British pavilion, 
the entrance hail, or Salle d’ Honneur, 
containing the furniture. exhibits. It is 
obvious that the effect of colour and. 
lustre, and the subtleties of technique, 
which enter so largelv into the values of 
ceramics, make it impossible by descrip- 
tions or sketches to give any idea of the 
charm of these beautiful exhibits. It 
requires expert knowledge, even with the 
objects before one, to realise all that art 
and industry has accomplished in the last 
few vears. Vases of the value of hun- 
dreds of pounds are not always taken at 
their real value by the ordinary exhibition 
visitor. | Unfortunately the costly ones 
break just as easily as the cheap ones, 
but if the artistic value of the pottery were 
considered of more importance than the 
costliness and difficulty of production, we 
might look upon the fragility of the ware 
with comparatively little concern. What 
we feel is a great lack in this country 15 
the production of beautiful pottery. 
whether for use or ornament, in such a 
simple and inexpensive method as to place it within the 
reach of all, and to meet the needs of an everyday art. 
It is in beautiful colours and glazes. and fine technique 
that the British ceramies take a high position, but the 
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development of beautiful forms and modelling is less satis- 
factory. Many excellent shapes are produced, but they 
are too often merely an echo of old patterns. We should 
have liked to see a great accession of enterprise in the 
making of pottery, such as people of moderate means might 
buy for its beauty of decorative effect. 

Those who have watched the development of the Pilking- 
ton Tile and Pottery Co. must have realised that there was 
behind the enterprise of the company the knowledge and 
determination to combine quality of production and fine 
technique with beauty of design. А variety of delightful 
work is shown in their four show cases, and the lustre and 
colour effects are remarkably fine. Some of the dark blues 
have a wonderful richness and depth. Some of these pieces 
are, of course, very „costly, showing results which cannot 
be repeated, and which are the effect of long and careful 
experiments; one of the vases shown is priced at a thou- 
samd pounds. А recent success by this firm is a sort of 
orange and bronze effect, with rough texture, giving a 
highly-decorative result in the pottery so treated. There 
must be a great future before this firm, and we only wish 
part of it lay in the production of art for the million. 

The magnificent lustre effects shown by Bernard Moore, 
Stoke-on-Trent, are generally associated with good simple 
and striking forms. His glazes show many delightful results, 
and his exhibits certainly count amongst the prominent 
features of this exhibition. 

As showing the refinement of form and decoration which 
is to be obtained in the best table ware of the day, we 
may point to the exhibits of Messrs. Wedgwood and Co., 
some examples of whose beautiful manufactures we give in 
our sketches. We wish art in /Ais direction would penetrate 
the shadows which envelop English cheap commercial 
pottery ! қ 

The ‘‘Adams’’ patterns, shown by Messrs. Wm. Adams 
and Co. (Tunstall), will appeal to many who can appreciate 
their refinement. Неге is a collection of Adam pottery, \іп- 
cluding reproductions of the jasper ware and black basalt, 
made by William Adams (1746-1805), the famous English 
potter. Also printed and enamelled pottery with pictures of 
historical subjects from Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, and 
other well-known works. The pictures are reproduced from 


фта Ware at 
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engravings by the best artists and carefully-coloured and 
tinted by hand under the glaze. There are also shown enamel!ed 
and other decorations in the firm's semi-porcelain. Тһе 
original Adams jasper ware, with classical and other figures 


Ceramics gt The Ghent Exhibition 
from exhibit by W Moorcroft 


in white relief, was produced after years of experimenting, 
and the present day manufacture made by the descendants 


‘of the same family (originally established іп 1657), and at 


the same works, vies with many of the beautiful Adams 
specimens in our museums in England and 
other museums in Europe. Many of the 
old designs taken from Italian and other 
models, executed by expert artists, are 
produced at the present day, together with 
new designs, examples of both of which 
are here shown. 

Amongst the well-known firms, Messrs. 
Mintons, Doulton, and the Crown 
Staffordshire Porcelain Co. have good ex- 
hibits. Mintons, Ltd., have a very fine 
show of highly-decorated ware. The 
Royal Doulton Potteries (Lambeth and 
Burslem) are well represented in a group 
of five well displayed cases at the end 
of the gallery. We gave a sketch of one 
of their fine pieces. 

One of the most interesting and attra 
tive exhibits is that contained in the cases 
arranged by Messrs. Birks, Rawlins and 
Co. Amongst many striking features of 
the enterprise of this firm is to be noted 
the beautiful pate-sur-pate work, at which 
they are adepts. Many years since we 
have noticed and illustrated this beautiful 
work, and as it is one of the legitimate 
and most beautiful effects in pottery, it may be interesting 


to give some notes of it here. 


The process of pate-sur-pate, or body-on-body, in which 
Mr. Birks’ vases are executed, is called at Serves “ Pate 
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lapportee," and "Pate d'application," this latte term has 
obtained at the French factory. Тһе difference between 
this and the famous Wedgwood jasper ware is, that one is 
mechanical and the other purely artistic and done bv 
hand. Тһе Jasper ware gives a white relief on a coloured 
ground, the white relief being pressed out of a terra-cotta 
mould, and then stuck on the ground with slip and water. 
This may be multiplied to an unlimited extent. As many 
copies can be made as required, and the work can be done 
by any careful workman. 

А relief in pate-sur-pate must always be an original. Тһе 
Limoges enamels, which give something like the same effect, 
and which are sometimes mentioned as analogous, are very 
different, in this case the effect 15 obtained by gradation of 
lights and shades, and not by reliefs. 

The process of pate-sur-pate can be executed upon any 

vitrifiable body but porcelain is superior to any other. The 
clay is coloured with metallic oxide, the chrome and greens 
largely preponderating, the vase or plaque may be made 
throughout with the coloured clay, or in white, afterwards 
coating the object with the ground. When this is properly 
prepared the design is sketched on the piece to be decorated, 
or, better still, the design is prepared on papet and traced 
on the piece. Тһе clay diluted with water and called slip, 
is then laid on by thin washes, one coat following another 
until the relief is built up, it is then scraped, smoothed, 
and finished, like a low relief model. The thin parts will 
come out transparent in the firing, while the thicker party 
will remain opaque, and on the happy combination of these 
qualities depend the success of the piece. Until the piece 
is fired, all is equally opaque, and only experience can 
determine the exact thickness to be employed. 
. To appreciate the quality of this beautiful art, it is neces 
Sary to examine objects like those which Messrs. Birks, 
Rawlins апа Co. show at Ghent. Nothing finer of its kind 
has surely ever been doné than the beautiful translucency 
obtained in the vase with lobsters and seaweed, so charm- 
ingly designed by Mr. Rhead. We give one of his vase 
designs amongst our sketches, in which the modelling of the 
figure seen through the drapery is a triumph of the process. 
The extremely graceful and refined designs of figures on 
vases and plaques, by Mr. L. A. Birks, is also suggested in 
our sketches. 

The vase figure. Бу І. A. Birks, offering bunches of grapes 
to Cupid, has been executed with the relief in very light 
coloured ciays, the figures being done in very pale salmon 
with white draperies, making a charming combination. Тһе 
cylinder vase, ^ Offerings to Bacchus," is a study likewise in 
coloured pastes, and is certainly one of the finest efforts 
ever attempted in this process. 

The impasto work, by Ridgway, is almost the same pro- 
cess, but the effect depends rather on colour than on relief, 
no attempt being made to get а bas-relief. Тһе materials 
used are exactly the same as the ordinary pate-sur-pate, 
only the colouring matter being stronger in the applied 
decoration. 

The “Persindo” porcelain, shown by Birks, Rawlins and 
Co., is founded entirely on the Persian and Indian styles 
of ornament, the names Perse and Indo forming the name 
coined to describe the ware. These designs are traced on 
the ware and enamelled in relief enamel colours by young 
girls, specially trained to do this work. Тһе designs are 
mostly the production of the famous ceramic designer, Mr. 
E. G. Reuter, who was a collaborator of the late William 
Morris. Тһе body is a creamy porcelain, quite English in 
character, and there is ‘no attempt made to imitate the 
Persian prototype, either in colour or surface; the decora- 
tions are in no instance slavish copies ОҒ the Persian 
originals, for, while the type is true, the arrangement and 


conception is also'as distinct as that of any individual Persian - 


designer. u 
A fine collection of “Bretby” ware is exhibited by Messrs. 


 unperishable. 


. old process of “throwing” on the potters’ wheel. 
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Tooth and Co., Ltd., Woodville, near Burton-on-Trent. 
This picturesque and attractive ware is produced with great 
variety of effect as to colour, glaze, and forms. Many of 
the shapes are quaint and striking, as our sketches suggest. 
They are glazed in various colours, semi-matt, graduated or 
shaded, mottled, flambe, and lustre glazes. The various 
wares are styled Bretby cloisonne, Bretby signa, Bretby 
bronze, Bretby granite, etc., such suggestive of a true designa- 
tion. Evidently a simplicity and even severitv of forms are 
as much aimed at in some of the examples as is the 
picturesqueness in others. 

Refinement of drawing, following very suitably the shapes 
of the pieces, and softness and richness of colour, char- 
acterise the distinctive pottery produced under the personal 
direction of Mr. William Moorcroft. The decoration is 
drawn entirely by hand, direct upon the clay, and coloured 
with metallic oxides before it is fired. — It is subsequently 
glazed and fired again so as to render all the decoration 
Our sketches suggest the special character 
of this beautifully-produced ware. Each object is signed 
by the originator. 

There is much enterprise shown in the work of the Ashby 
Potters’ Guild (Woodville), whose ware is all made by the 
The aim . 
of this firm or association is to make every piece of work 
an individual expression from the intelligence of the work- 
man, and to keep free from all the ordinary methods of 
mechanical production. The variety of their work is very 
great, and its interest is, of course, greatly increased bv 
the varying methods of applying and firing the glazes. Тһе 
collection includes opalescent, crystalline, antique vellum, 
aventurine, and Chinese glazes and lustres. Within six 
months of the appearance of this work on the market, it was 
awarded a gold medal (Brussels, 1910). Uncommon effects 
are produced in the work of Geo. L. Ashworth and Brothers' 
permanent irridescent colour, and A. J. Wilkinson's oriflamme 
ware. Тһе Ruskin ware, shown by Н. Howson Taylor 
(West Smethwick) is, of course, amongst the most notable 
exhibits ; the delicacy and charm of much of it is undeniable. 

Mr. W. H. Goss, of Stoke-on-Trent, has developed a 
special line of pottery in his famous badge ware. This is 
so excellent an idea that we think it might be carried further, 
and the heraldic decorations carried out with even greater 
detail. It suggests a considerable development. As the 
badges are produced on many quaint revivals of old forms, 
the effect is often very striking and satisfactory. Our 
sketches suggest some of the best shapes.. We have referred 
more especially to some of the prominent exhibits which 
indicate the vitality of English enterprise in the direction of 
decorative pottery because this is a field of effort in the 
accessory arts, which is of much importance to the archi- 
tect and decorator. There are some of us who think that, 
notwithstanding all our enterprise and skill, we still fall far 
short of the possibilities which our capacities for production 
and the buying power of the public bring before us. It is 
surely rather notable that there are not some more really 
distinctive and pleasing departures in decorative pottery at 
popular prices. ‘The kind of thing which is bought up for 
places of public entertainment, ‘hotels, and public buildings 
shows that there is not a very high standard of taste amongst 
those who buy. We have often talked this matter over 
with representative manufacturers, and we find on all hands 
that the stuff which sells the best is that which does least 
credit to the makers or to the artistic sense of the buyers. 

Few of us can afford to buy the splendid lustre ware by 
Bernard Moore, the gorgeous vases or plaques by Pilking- 
tons, the superb vases from the Burslem  Doultons, or 
the delicate and charming pate-sur-pate work of Birks, 
Rawlins and Co. But we all need good table and toilet 
ware, and to some extent we all hanker after beautiful potterv 
and glass. We hope an exhibition, not far distant, will 
reveal the possibilities of everyday art in this direction. 


———————————M————— —— — ————————— 


During the past thirty vears we have kept our attention 
as much on the accessory arts as upon the art of architec- 
ture, and the architect whose love of art does not carry hire 
beyond the technicalities and problems of his own profes- 


sion is lacking in a catholicity of „spirit which is of the. 


greatest educational value. And we are inclined to think 
that the greatest interest and the best stimulus to be realised 
at the Ghent Exhibition is to be found amongst the wonderfu! 
examples of the accessory arts which it contains. We 
stronglv advise all our readers who can do so to pay it a 
visit. 

One of the best exhibition pavilions of its kind is that 
of the Canadian Pacific Railwav., This building at Ghent is 
ostensibly built of silver birch logs. It contains a cinemato- 
graph theatre, and reception hall. Externally, there is a 
painted frieze of. Canadian subjects, designed and painted by 
Mr. Eric Kennington. Тһе internal paintings in reception 
hall are the work of Mr. P. A. Staynes. Messrs. Niven and 
Wigglesworth are the architects and Messrs. J. and M. 
Verstappen, of Ghent, are the buiklers. 
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RD Te RI Lea Cc te 
Acetylene Exhibit by Messrs. Thorn and Hoddle. 


In the engincering section we may note the very complete 
exhibit by the "Thorn and Hoddle Acetylene Co., Ltd., of 
151, Victoria Street, Westminster. They show all kinds of 
acetylene generating apparatus, an outfit intended for 
house. lighting and also an outfit specially intended 
for oxy-acetylene welding. This exhibit has been recognised 
by the judges to the extent of three silver medals. We give 
an illustration of this exhibit. 

With regard to the exhibit of Messrs. R. A. Lister and 
Co., of the Lister-Bruston automatic electric lighting and 
pumping installation, we may note that this firm aims to 
bring the electric light by means of a convenient apparatus 
within the reach of the smaller householder. 

The difficulty hitherto has been, firstly, the amount of 
looking after that a private electric lighting plant demands ; 
secondly, the large and costly battery needed in which to 
- store the electricity ready for use; the private electric 
lighting plant consists of an oil engine, which drives a 
dvnamo, the current from the latter being used to fill up 
a large storage battery. In summer-time one battervful may 
last a week, but during the dark evenings it will be neces- 
sary to “charge” the battery perhaps every two days. This 
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process involves the starting up of the engine and dynamo 
and running them for at least six hours, during which time a 
certain amount of attention is needed. The most trouble- 
some feature, however, is the care required by the battery, 
which may almost be said to want "nursing" if good results 
are to be obtained ; and even with the best attention deteriora- 
tion is rapid, and costly renewals will be needed in a few 
vears. ‘Then, again, vou cannot get the same amount of 
electricity out of а battery that you put in, some 40 per 
cent. being lost in this way. This loss entails a larger 
engine and dynamo than would be required if the lighting 
were done direct instead of through a batterv, which means 
a bigger outlay to begin with, and a higher annual cost for 
oil or petrol for the engine. 


Ld 


With the “ Lister- Bruston" automatic electric lighting plant 
these drawbacks are entirely got over, and current can be 
made with scarcely any attention, whilst the lamps are lit 
direct from the dynamo, so that the big loss in the battery 
is avoided. - There is а battery, certainly, but it is a very 
small affair, consisting of a few cells similar to those used 


on motor cars for ignition. The engine and dynamo start 
themselves as soon as the lamps are turned on, and the 
battery is only used to run a few lights for a minute or 
two whilst the engine is getting up speed. When fairly 
running, the dynamo takes over the lighting and fills up the 
battery, ready for another start. | These operations аге 
reversed when light is no longer needed, and the engine stops 
itself after all the lamps are turned off at night. ‘The only 
attention required consists in filling up the petrol tanks and 
oiling the bearings—say, ten minues a day at the outside— 
whilst current is available for lighting at any time during the 
dav or night. Тһе apparatus is really a novel combination 
of devices which have proved their reliability during vears 
of practical work, so that no part is likely to go wrong ; 
in fact, the plant was started and stopped by switching 
lamps on and off some thousands of times before it was 
placed on the market. In addition to these advantages we 
have a low first cost, a great reduction in space, and a plant 
which requires no foundations; in fact, is dehvered prac- 
tically ready for connecting up to the house wiring, hence 
it can be used within an hour or two of being unpacked, 
provided, of course, that the house is already fitted up with 
lamps and wiring. 

A sign of the times is the great attention paid to Time! 
We now have a firm devoted to Time, called “ Time Limited." 

The invention which they show at Ghent is called the 
“Sign-It” machine, and was invented to meet the demand 
for a well-made and thoroughly reliable time recorder at a 
price within the reach of all employers. Hitherto, the 
cheapest machine capable of giving a record of any practical 
value has onlv been obtainable at double the price, a con- 
sideration sufficient to prevent anything like а general adop- 
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tion of time recording means, especially in the case of 
emplovers with a number of branch establishments or depart. 
ments. The “Sign-It” recorder gives an indisputable record 
of the arrival and departure of employees, but unlike any 
other time recording machine ever produced, it requires no 
watching; for it is impossible for one person to sign and 
a different person to register the time without certainty 
of detection. The “Sign-it? machine has won speedy 
recognition on account of its many unique features, it is of 
the utmost simplicity in construction. and workmanship 
throughout. The clock itself is an excellent eight-day lever 
movement with jewelled escapement and capable of easy 
and exact regulation. Every ^ Sign-It" is fully guaranteed, 
subject to proper usage and fair wear and tear, and all 
working pants are interchangeable and standardised. 


T last, on the 6th of September, we received a copy of 
the catalogue of the British arts and crafts section at 
the Ghent Exhibition, and a very admirable and inter- 

esting publication it is, though it comes to us, as to many, too 
ме to be of any use during our visit. It is only a httle 
over four months late, and it is perhaps a question whether 
some quality had not better have been sacrificed to time- 
liness. Moreover, 16:15 not everyone who cares to carry 
about a catalogue of this size and weight (over 400 pages). 
What an interesting affair it would have been if about a 
hundred of the best exhibits on various subjects һай been 
well illustrated in it! However, here it is, too late as а 
record of the proper titles of the things exhibited and their 
authors’ names, now that we have left the exhibition behind as 
a memory of the past, but not too late to appreciate the 
excellent short essays by experts on a dozen different sub- 
jects. From these condensed summaries of experiences we 
have taken extracts which will be of much interest to our 
readers. 


To know something of the why and wherefore about the 
many phases of artistic expression will always be useful to 
those who have not much natural instinct. about art, and 
тау serve tc stifle a great deal of foolish twaddle about art. 
Truth of expression in artistic. craftsmanship is slow to 
learn, but there is nothing that matters like truth. A highly- 
wrought picture with opaque bodies of colour which gives 
the richness and depth of an oil painting, cannot be properly 
described as a fine water-colour, nor can stained or painted 
glass, in which the natural effect of light through glass is not 
considered, possibly be right. Neither can the true values of 
decorative pottery be obtained unless the glazes, the tnans- 
parencies, the texture, or the modelling are all natural to 
the materml. It cannot, of course, be too often pointed out 
that the true beauty of artistic craftsmanship lies in a 
thorough expression of the nature of the materials used. 
There are some cases in which a very particular charm, how- 
ever, appears at first sight to be obtamed by labouring 
against the nature of the materials. ^ As, for instance, in 
the French section at Ghent we see a very marvellous cut- 
ting of glass figures in high relief in the panels of a very 
thick, large tumbler. There is certainly a particular charm 
in the light passing through these beautifully modelle: 
figures, such as does not come in other materials, but which 
also suggests a very costly and difficult triumph over the 
difficulties of material. 


THERE are many complaints of the stagnation of building 
enterprises, but we must remember that three or four im: 


portant competitions are to be decided in January, of which. 


there are the Board of Trade offices in Whitehall, the Man- 
chester Exchange, and the Ottawa Government buildings. 
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More and more it appears that the main outlook for tne 
architect is through the channels of competition. 


То clearly understand what are the ways and means of 
town planning since the „passing of the Act, is most im- 
portant, and we are glad to see another issue of Mr 
Pepler's timely pamphlet, " What ‘Town Planning Means.” 
It is published at 3d. post free by the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, 3, Gray's Inn Place, London, 
W.C. It affords a concise summary of powers and obliga- 
tions for the local authority, and for the landowner. Under 


the heading of " What a council can do,” the general powers 


are enumerated, and the position of the council if the Act 
is not utilised, is brought out very clearly. Under a chapter 
dealing with the cost, the writer sums up his conclusions in 
the sentence, “In any case, jt will cost you a great «leal 
less than. you are paving now for lack of these powers in 
the past." The actual steps for a local authority are clearly 
outlined, and will be a guide to those who as yet have no 
knowledge of the procedure. The appendix gives the latest 
information on the progress of town planning. l 


THE University Extension Board have arranged for the 
coming session a number of very interesting courses of 
lectures on history, literature, art, architecture, natural 
science, economics, etc., to be delivered in various parts 
of London and the suburbs. Amongst these is a fully-illus- 
trate] course on the Art and Craft of Architecture, to be 
given at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, on Thurs- 
day evenings. In the Michaelmas term, Mr. S. C. Kaines 
Smith, well known to University Extension audiences as a 
brilliant lecturer, wil! deal with the Growth of Decorative 
Arts from 1050 A.D. to 1550 A.D. These will be followed 
by twelve lectures on the Art and Craft of English Architec- 
ture by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, in which, from an historical 
point of view, the application of stonework, woodwork, brick- 
work to decorative uses in English. buildings will be very 
fully dealt with. Тһе subject will be treated in a popular 
and non-technical way, but the course will be equally suit- 
able for the professional as well as the non-professional 
student. The course will deal with the following:—(1) 
What we know as architecture: Its components, the building 
crafts; traditional forms, early building in England; the 
crafts of English work separately considered: stonework, 
woodwork, brickwood, ete., as structure and as decorative 
crafts, the many uses of leadwork, practical and decorative ; 
the «decoration of the interior—marble, tiles, glass, wall- 
painting, modelled plasterwork, carved and painted wood- 
work, hangings, ete. ; wrought and cast-iron and other metal- 
work; special types of buildings aml their decorative treat- 
ments. (2) Resultant effects of craftsmanship considered as 
a whole: Mass, harmony, light and shade, colour, appro- 
priateness ; the church, the cathedral and monastice institu- 
tion, the fortification, the dwelling, with examples showing 
the uses of materials and craftsmanship in each; house and 
garden in various periods ; the “monument” in various mean- 
ings, and its care; “revivals”; the modem outlook. The 
lectures will be very fully illustrated by means of specially 
prepared lantern slides. The fee for the course will be 


‚ 7s. 6d., or for a single lecture 15. 6d. 


A REPORT hy Mr. F. C. Eeles, ecclesiological expert of 
the Roval Commission on. Ancient Monuments іп Scotland, 
shows that the ancient Church of St. Cormanell, Buittle, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, is in a condition which makes it im- 
perative that steps should be taken to save it from further 
decay. In all probability the church, which dates back to 
the 13th century, says the “Times,” is one of the many 
buildings which Galloway owes to the Lady Devorguilla, 
mother of King John of Baliol. Ап application to the 
Board of Works to take over the church was made without 
success some months ago. Since Mr. Eeless report was 
eceived another application has been made to the Board, 
but should this second petition be in vain an appeal wiil 
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be made to the public for funds for the preservation of the 
church. 


MEssRs. RICHARDSON AND GILL have changed their address 
from 46, Great Russell Street to 41, Russell Square, W.C. 


----%-- 
OUR ГЕТТЕК-ВОХ. 


UNCOMMON SENSE. 


To the Editor of "The British Architect." 


DEAR 5ів,--Мг. Dear's article, “Common sense" in your 
current issue, reminds me of a nice old lady I knew, as a 
boy, whose declared judgment was that common sense was 
the same thing as universal ignorance. She did not say 
quite what she meant to say, perhaps, but none-the-less we 
knew what she did mean. 

To read my own writings as Mr. Dear reads them would 
be for me to wonder what had happened, both to me and to 
him. Тһе wares I deal in are so many and varied. I con. 
struct a “(Great White City" here, fling “whitewash” and 
“green paint” there, have a “mosaic” eye, and go about 
craving for the Parthenon, to end in “a botch.” No wonder 
Mr. Dear cannot take me seriously. | Because in my last 
brief epistle I expressed a preference for “a British Delhi, 
and with it as part of it, an Indian Delhi. The archi. 
tectural styles side by side, not blended. Clean, strong 
British work; clean, strong Indian work. No fakes, по 
fallacies, no follies,” Mr. Dear is good enough to remark 
“Һе (t.e., Г) and all his words and works аге to be looked 
on as an elaborate joke.” After this I am, apparently, 
eccentric enough to take away their pretty Oriental slippers 
with pointed toes curling up, it may be supposed, to some- 
where about the knees, and to present “the natives” with 
"patent leather boots" instead. Why he did not say 
“elastic side" ones while he was about it is a puzzle to me. 
“А comparison of classic architecture with dress boots" 
appears to Mr. Dear "exactly just." 

So it seems we have slipped away from bricks and mortar 
and glided into boot: and shoes. I have smoked a con- 
templative pipe over the * wherever-have-we-got-to-now posi- 
ton," and the only conclusion I can come to regarding the 
drift of Mr. Dear's philosophy is that the British Viceroy 
of the future ought to wear embroidered vellow slippers, 
with curled-up, pointed toes, when receiving in durbar 
Indian potentates in top-hats; onlv by means of this sort 
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can the threatened overwhelming of *the art-craft of India" 


be averted. 


І may be mistaken, perhaps the boot may be on the other 
leg, and the whole outlook quite a different pair of shoes, 
but if so "the bard" (or "the poet") claims pardon for 
making a bad shot at the quite unhittable, and after “ canter- 
ing" in ‘е abandoned and dilapidated capitals of anti- 
quated regimes," feels himself fully entitled to all that he 
deserves.— Yours faithfully, 

WiLMOT CORFIELD. 


REGENT QUADRANT. 


lo the Editor of “Тһе British Architect." 

DEAR SIR,— The further series of questions asked in 
Parliament shortly before the close of last session with 
reference to the re-building of Regent’s Quadrant reveals 
onlv too clearly the unsatisfactorv position that the Govern- 
ment have taken up in this most important London improve- 
ment. 

The Quadrant Committee advises a modification of the 
late Mr. Shaw's design, but the Government—by their own 
admission in Parluament—have thrown his design over, апа 
have announced that any of the leaseholders’ architects are 
at hberty to present plans for re-building, and that they will 
be considered if they agree with the modifications suggested 
in the Quadrant Committee's report. 

The London Society maintains that this procedure is abso- 
lutely wrong. A comprehensive design for the whole 
quadrant must first be prepared, in accordance with the 
committee's report, and to this design all re-building nyist 
conform.  Nash's design has given a dignity and interest to 
the West End of London ever since its inception, and it is 
our duty to see that that dignity is maintained.—I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 

Percy W. LOVELL, 
| Secretary, London Society. 
27, Abingdon Street, S.W. 
September 5, 1913. 


---%--- 
TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. J. J. Peacock. engineer. New- 
townards, the “ Bovle" system of ventilation (natural), em- 
bracing Bovle’s latest patent "air-pump" ventilators and ait 
inlets, has been applied to the Board Room, Market House, 
Newtownards, 


WILLESDEN 


UNDERLINING 


PAPER 


FOR ALE OLIMATEIS. 


Architects 
underlining on the Market. 


WILLESDEN 


Telephone No.: 1165 WILLESDEN. 


are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply; the best 
Used by Leading Architects. 


PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS. 


WILLESDEN JUNOTION, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


LTD. 


Telegrams ‘IMPERMEABLE, LONDON.” 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


EXAMINATIONS will be held on the follow. 
ing dates : — 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on th? 
25th and 26th November, 1913. Application, 
inust be sent in on or before the 4th October. 

The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on 
the 21st, 24th, 25th, 27th, and 28th November, 
1913. Applications must be sent in on or 
before the 4th October. 

The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
on the 4th, sth, oth, Sth, oth, mith, and rath 
December, 1913. Applications must be sent in 
on or before the 1rth October. 

` The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the - 
necessary fees, must accompany the applica- 
tions, all of which are to be addressed to the 
unde. signed. 

І IAN MacALISTER, 
Secretary, R. 1.В.А., 

London, W. 


9, Conduit Street, 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


BUILDING SURVEYING. — Examination; 
for Certificates of Competency to act as DIS. 
ТКІСТ SURVEYOR under the London Вапа. 
ing Act, 1904, and as BUILDING SURVEYOR 
under Local Acts aud Authorities, will be hel. 
in London on the 23rd and 24th October, 1913 
Applications will be received until the оп 
October. Full particulars and forms of appl:ca 
поп may be obtained froin the undersigned. 

IAN MacALISTER, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
London, W. 


THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 
á | SHE new Middlesex Guildhall has come in for plenty of 


criticism, as was to be expected. It. should. never, 
of course, have been erected on the frontage lines of 
Its present site, and it would not have been, we feel sure, 
had any committee of architects or up-to-date town planning 
experts been consulted. But London muddles оп hopelessly 
vet, and allows new buildings to be erected as though no 
new developments were possible or likely! Some time ago 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, through its Art 
Committee, and the London. Society, made inquiries as 10 
the ugly rumours about new building over the underground 
station at Charing Cross. Now that new building scheme 
is apparently in full progress, though the removal of Charing 
Cross railway bridge and station, and ihe general improvement 
of the whole area thereabouts is shortly to be «demonstrated 
as a «lesirable possibility. One of the finest developments 
in the whole of London, round about Charing Cross station, 
is awaiting the decision of the authorities and of London 
citizens. A great road bridge, leading across the 
Thames from a beautiful open "hlace at the junction of 
Northumberland. Avenue with the Embankment provides 
one of the most splendid opportunities London now possesses. 
The removal ef Charing Cross station would set free а large 
area of the most valuable building land (which. would go far 
to recoup the cost), and also a great accession of open space 
which would link up the gardens east and west, and so give 
one unbroken vista of garden from Somerset House to the 
Houses ot Parliament. Why do not some of our great 
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dailies, which have lately done much to interest the public 
in architectural matters, make some effort to stir the desires 
and imagination of Londoners for a more beautiful city ? 


-----%- 
THE CALL OF THE CASTLES. 


The mediaval castles, the arbiters of right and wrong 
and peace and war. 


—''The British Architect," September s, 1913. 


They sentinel the shining shires 
By vale and hill and foam— 

High holds of England's conquering sires 
For all the days to come. 

From crag knée-bound in ivy bold 
'The castle-keep heaps high 

Whence fragrant songs of England old 
Along the winds go by. 


The fond sweet lavs of England wise 
With lore of dance and lute— 
They lilt the blue of England's skies 
When all the wars were mute, 
Red battle strains of England bent 

To stroke of fate's decree— 
They sing how England furious went 
To smite where raged the sea. 


The mural might the Cesar planned 
Stands square, the Roman fled ; 
The Mercian burh o'ertops the land 
Of Ethelfleda, dead: 
And where the narrowing channel brunts 
Тһе shingled Sussex. sweep, 
Piled Pevensey for ever fronts 
The white ships on the deep. 


The castles voice the speechless pain 
The Norman bastard wrought: 
‘They shout of lawless Stephen's reign, 
Of wife: vexed Henrv's Court. 
From Michael's mount, from Norham's height, 
From Harlech sung in song. 
The castles call afar— 
Thev call—the arbiters of right— 
The arbiters of wrong. 


Tantallon rides a broken coast— 
Hark, ye Tantallon’s call— 

And heed the tottering banners tossed 
Above Dunottar’s wall. 

From mounded ridge without surcease 
The castles call afar f 

The arbiters of England's peace— 
Her arbiters in war. 


Oh, who may sound their time's appeal 
To men of English kind— 

Their wailing, born of feudal zeal 
To captive suffering blind? 

Oh, who mav tell the castles’ spell, 
Cast wkle from ill to guard 

The thankful towns they fended well 
When days were bitter hard? 


From Scotland's steeps, the castles frown, 
From border march of Wales ; 
By ford and fen, by tide and town 
Thev tell their wonder tales: 
And we, the feudless folk, abide 
To list, if but we will, 
The castles’ call to town and tide 
When all things elsc are still. 
WiLMOT CORFIELD. 
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SPANISH CHURCHES. 


THAT any writing about any subject 
1 whatever can be of any use, and still 
escape the charge of uttering plati- 
tudes, may, we suppose, be taken for granted. 
At the present day the utterance of a 
paradox, or what appears to be such, seems 
very much in favour. ‘This has perhaps some 
advantages, for it doubtless compels attention 
upon tired ears. So, when we say the best 
way to secure truth, is to give falsehood plenty 
cf room for expression,.may not be far ой 
the mark. Were we to treat our readers to 
the vein cf thought which, somehow, was 
suggested by yet another book on cathedral 
churches, they would doubtless hardly thank 
us. But, as architects, we believe something 
of the sort we have experienced must surely . 
come to us all at times, and it may not 
be quite irrelevant to our work and aims. 
Briefly put, this new book on “Тһе Cathedrais 
of Southern Spain" sets us wondering as to 
the real uses of such books to the profes- 
sion. No Englishman can understand and 
appreciate rightly the results of architectural 
development in a country like Spain unless 
he realises something of the history of the 
country and the influences which have made 
it what it is. What, for instance, would our 
own country have been without its insularity, 
which mcdified the immense number of in- 
fluences which for centuries were always at 


work upon its history? Апа when 
we consider Spain, how аге we going 
to really understand апа disentangle 


all that has gone to produce what we sec 
to-day? ‘There are Roman, Byzantine, Arab, 
Mudegar, Gothic, and Renaissance. We 
must realise how Spain fought against the 
Moors, how it never perhaps so completely 
imbibed Gothic influences as other countries, 
and how it has been in some sense always 
and is to-day a lagging land, never coming 
quite to the forefront in intellectual or indus- 
trial progress. But it is the land of romance, 
and we agree with the author of the interest. 
ing book before us, that no style of architec- 
ture perhaps so admirably embodies the 
romantic spirit as Spanish Gothic. Its 
grandiose splendour, its massiveness, its 
brutality of richness, its mystery, its floridity 
of expression are its own. Though religion 
was intense, the religion was exuberant, and, as our 
author savs, if the churches were built for the honour 
of God they were also very really meant for the enjovment 
of the people themselves. This explains why we turn from 
our simple, quiet English churches, and find the Spanish ones 
theatrical, forgetting perhaps their uses and their sunshine! 
Any book which would deal adequately with Spanish churches 
would be a treasure picture-book, but it would need very 
able artists and long patient work, such as this realistic photo- 
graphic age would neither рау for nor appreciate. But 
some people go to Spain and possess an attitude of mind 
which enables them to realise the charm and romance of 
Spanish art. As we read through the pages of Mrs. 
Gasquoine-Hartlev's little volume we тау live over again 
our never-ending delight with the treasure-houses of art 
which we find in the great Spanish churches. We see some 
evidences of liberality in the building of the new church at 
Liverpool, but what is it after al, compared with the 
treasures of art and labour that were lavished on Spanish 
churches? “Тһе predominant sensation produced іп а great 
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The Reredos, York Minster. 
(Doulton and Co.). 
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Sculptured Panel by the late Geo. Tinworth. 
Geo. Edmund Street, R.A., Architect. 


Spanish cathedral is a manifestation of entire indifference 
to expense. No one appears to have counted the cost of 
the work he was engaged upon. The Spanish churches are 
indeed museums, rich in their collection of beautiful art 
objects. "lake Seville, for instance; merely as a museum 
of pictures and antiquities, this glorious church would take 
high rank amongst the galleries of Europe; or Tarragona, a 
church that is а revel of beautiful Catalan sculpture.* 

If we disabuse our minds of any fixed standard or method 
of art, and try to look at things in the light of their history 
and development, we shall be in a position to enjov such 
books as this by Mrs. Gasquoine-Hartlev on * The Churches 
of Southern Spain,"* which is from the pen of ал enthusiastic 
and discerning writer. We give below a few extracts from 
her book, which speak for its interest and quality :— 

Foreign styles, without doubt, were implanted, but in 
Spain's rich soil they grew luxuriously and never lost the 
standard original type. Leon is the only cathedral in Spain 
Sa ee ee ee ee ee 

*"The Churches of Southern Spain. Т. Werner Laurie. 
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that can be regarded as French. It would rather seem, 
then, that instead of the likeness, which so many apparently 
have found, there is an abrupt difference in art—a differ- 
ence any unprejudiced observer may remark—between France 
and Spain as scon as the frontier is crossed. Take, for in- 
Stance, the small town of Perpignan, now French, but once 
belonging to Spain, and still retaining its old and delightfui 
Spanish aspect; its quiet and impressive cathedral, with its 
simple plan of building—the broad and aisleless nave, and 
aspect of sombre strength, heightened by the characteristic 
gloom—is the Catalan tvpe of church, far removed, indeed, 
from the Gothic of France. 

To understand the splendid afflorescence of Romanesque 
architecture in so many districts of Spain, it must be remem- 
bered that its birth coincided with that of the popular 
religious crusade against the Moors; it coincided also with 
the great church-ertcting period of Spanish history, when 
many bishoprics were created to aid the Alfonsos of Castile 
in their political ambitions. ‘Then many Romanesque cathe- 
drals were erected, and though many of them were destroved 
at a later date, and whollv or in part replaced bv Gothic 
or Renaissance structures, Spain is still the chief home of 
tne Romanesque church. The solidaritv of construction 
gives a noble aspect to these churches, which all appear to 
have been designed with a view to eternal duration. 

There is nothing like the first sight of a noble building ; 
cne's first impressions count for so much, and will remain 
through all after knowledge that fuller acquaintance gives. 
Take Seville, for instance, as seen from the vast Plaza del 


Triunfo, which holds the cathedral, its pagan counterpart | 


the Giralda, the Alcazar and the Lonja, seen, perhaps, for 
the first time in the late afternoon, when the enchantment 
of colour is added to its grev stones. Іп such a vision its 
architectural defects pass unnoticed, lost in a great love. 
It is full of life, its expressive varietv ordered to a wonder- 
ful harmony. It seems to express perfectly the romantic 
. spirit, the Oriental pinnacle of the Giralda freeing it from 
a too heavy solemnity, and giving that sense of jovousness 
which lies in all buildings that the delicate Moorish spirit has 
touched. Ви of тапу of the Spanish cathedrals the sensi- 
tive stranger will gain some such vivid vision, especially 
if he be content to forget the architect's desire for examina- 
tion: of Jaen, a mightv, deep vellow mass etherealized in 
sun and distance; of Lerida, dramatically poised on the 
уегу edge of its high cliff above the town; of sepia-coloured 
Cordova, a vast square of masonrv glowing in the sun; of 
white Malaga and Cadiz; of Palma; of Tarazona with its 
wonderful steeple of La Magdalena; of Zaragoa and its 
gleaming domes; of Teruel and Calatavud. 


—À M | 
“UNCOMMON NONSENSE.” 


| By Рнпір J. Dear, М.А. 

S a fact, does апу architectural style exist, which is not 
А hvbrid? I am not thinking of Egvptian, Assvrian, 
or even Greek Doric and Ionic, for we really do not 
know anvthing of the relations of these, but we may be sure 
that thev had fathers and grandfathers, whom thev did not 
resemble or agree with completelv, and who looked on them 
as very degenerate scions of the good old stock. Corinthian 
had a long struggle or course cf evolution before it became 
recognised as a style, almost in the Roman period, and the 
усту name of composite shows that it was a deliberate hybrid 

development to get free of certain weak points in this. 
From that time onwards no one will, I think, venture to 
assert that there has ever been a pure stvle on this side of 
the Indian frontiers. Тһе Romans began at once to play 
tricks with the Greek stvles; the methods of a large stone- 
trabeated system were quite unsuitable for arches and small 
stone constructions. This fact again became prominent 
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almost in our own times, when the. Moslems took ideas which 
tney had derived from Rome, through Constantinople, into 
India, and upset the long-standing prejudice of that 
somnolent country, “that an aren never sleeps." “Nigilantibus 
non dormientibus sufficit Ars": even science cannot make 
sanitary appliances which will keep themselves clean. 

lhe transition from the column into the pier, thus twice 
repeated, is one of the most interesting and instructive phases 
of the subject to those who can see and will learn. Опе 
point seems to have been fairly fixed, that the entablature 
should run in a horizontal line above the arches. How, 
then, about the column? ‘The most obvious way, to us, was 
to shorten it into a support for these, and bend the archi- 
trave round them, as at Dioclerian's Palace at Spalato. This 
method spread for the most part over the East, probably 
because they had an abundant supply of Classic columns 
there, and were thus saved the labour of elaborating a manner 
of their own. But it was unsatisfactory, because the pillars 
did not appear strong enough for the load they carried, and 
the squareness of this fitted ill with their shape. Evidently, 
however, the fault did not affect Asiatics, for it is seen in a 
very obtrusive form in the Alhambra, and is common to-day 
in Tunis, and other Eastern countries, being verv unpleasing 
at El Azhah, in Cairo, and at Kairwan. At Ibn Touloun 
and elsewhere the smallness of the material used compelled 
the square to be brought down to the ground, almost without 
modification, and in the buildings of the great Moghuls the 
pier is joined to its arch with a perfection not excelled in 
Gothic. Unfortunately, in the West, the more common 
practice was to leave a meaningless pillar running right up 
to the entablature, in front of the piens which reallv carried 
the arches. This shrank into the vaulting shaft of our 
cathedrals, and was hoisted up into the air between the 
arches, in the churches, until a fatal resurrection at the 
Renaissance caused it to be plastered all over our buildings. 
and, for the first time, development seemed to be checked. 
Up till this, it had been in active progress, Classic became 
Byzantine, Byzantine fused into Lombardie. | Lombardie with 
Gothic; round-arched Gothic was mixed in an inseparable 
manner with pointed; Early Pointed and Decorated are опу 
divided by verbal and almost invisible distinctions. Perpen- 
dicular, and still more, Flambovant, are merely phases of 
Decorafed, and coexisted with it in different places. The 
Early Renaissance is but Gothic, with Classic details, 
applied in a rather meaningless way, and if Indian detail were 
substituted for this, a better style could be created, for the 
two are more closely allied, and Eastern ornament is far less 
aggressive than Classic. Take, for instance, the MacEwen 
Hall at Edinburgh, one of the most successful of modern 
designs, somewhat in the manner of the cathedral at Como; 
if for its round arches, vou put pointed, and patterns ‘ike 
those on Indian boxes for the rather commonplace renais- 
sance carving, of Griffin's, cartouches and festoons, I do not 
think you would have an inferior building, nor one. which 
would be out of place in the East. I can even conceive that 
by a judicious use of colour, in the form of marble inlay, vou 
might get something far more original, and quite as beautiful. 
And it is just this inlav of marbles which the genius and 
the cheap labour of India put at our disposal. Тһе interior 
of this building is, perhaps, only saved from ugliness by 
lavish use of painting. : In the East, both inside and outside, 
all its spandrels, gallerv fronts and corridors would ре 
adorned with mosaic, either of marble or tiles: endless string 
courses of ever-varving patterns would divide up its surfaces. 
Nothing might be worth looking at with care; there would he 
no great displav of intellect, but the whole would be amplv 
adorned bv the patient labour of low-paved workmen, who 
have an absolute talent for decoration of this kind. Тһе 
result would not be far from an erection planned on purely 
engineering lines, and ornamented in Indian stvle: as a fact 
I am told that its architect, Sir R. Anderson, did receive 
considerable help in its design from an engineer, and хету 
wiselv so, for he has thus produced masterpiece; and even 
if he got some of his detail from others (and from somebody 
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he must have gotten them, for no Renaissance ornament i; 
original now), the end fully justifies the methods adopted. 

To call such a building as I have sketched out here hybrid, 
and then to go on and talk of “modified” Classic, with 
cornices projecting so far as to form a shelter from the sun, 
18 to approach very near the profundity of bathos. Whoever 
saw a Classic cornice which sheltered anything, or was апу 
use at all except by pieces falling from it on the heads of 
stupids, and giving them the quietus ; and how would Classic 
be classical, with its whole outline altered bv such cornices 
as would be needed for this purpose? Ви I suspect cornice 
was written bv mistake for portico; even this would imply a 
most terrible jumble of thought. Хо one to-dav would put 
up buildings like the Bourse at Paris, or the Madeleine, with 
columns all round; this is really too inconvenient and ‘n- 
elastic for modern purposes, and is the very worst example 
of trving to make an erection look like something else, and 
not what it 15, except, perhaps, the Cambridge attempt to 
make a printing house look like a church, and the much. 
belauded buildings of Edinburgh. 

To suggest such a thing as this, and to, сту out that Indian 
architecture is too costlv, *shows an ignorance of the whole 
problem involved; a pure piece of classic work could not 
possiblv be carried out by native artists, without the risk, and 
indeed, the certainty of creating: а monstrosity. If it 1% 
desired, Europeans must be taken out at a prohibitive ex- 
pense; and if it is to be done really well. they must be 
French or Italians: which would hardly, T think, commend 
itaelf to those who are so ready to wave the national standard 
and brag of British wavs. And how in the name of sense 
can foreign Romano-Greek architecture be called English ? 


—————— 


THE extensions to the Bolton Union Hospital are being sup- 
plied with Shorland’s double-fronted warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues, by 
Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ftd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 
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Life Class Modeiling Exampies. 


H. Phillips Fletcher, Director. 


| NOTES. 
A RCHITECTS тау be forgiven if they fail to under- 


stand what the burning down of cur beautiful old 
houses, like 
women's votes, 


Penshurst Place. nas to Чо with 
unless it be to make them further stil] 
away from realisation. The attempt of suffragettes 
te burn down this typical old. house on Wednesdas 
is an appeal, to the brutal force of intimidation, which 
has. during all ages of the world, been inimical to the 
causes of freedom. and enlightenment. Not “Light from 
light," but * Light from darkness” seems to be the motto of 
the suffragists. No cause, however foolish, or trivial, or 
wicked, сап dc worse than this. Untold treasures have been 
destroyed in the name of religious truth. But the Puritan 
zeal was followed by a stronger tide of the licentious waves 
it sought to check. And where is the stamina and sobriety 
of the Puritans in the England of to-day? We must make 
better laws and not break them. 


An elementary school, to accommodate 500 bovs, has just 
been opened at Lowestoft, in Whapload Road. It has cost 
458.223, made up of £6.333 for the building contract, no 
less than Zii.300 for land (apparently only something over 
an acre), £300 for furniture, and £400 for architects’ fees. 
еіс. This works out somewhere about £16 10s. per head. 
"The hall is placed in the centre and the class-rooms in two 
wavs at either side of it (six on each). 


On August 29 we published some notes of the excellent 
work done at the Trade Training Schools in Great Titch- 
field Street, and we now give an illustration of some of thc 
work done in the modelling class. 


Or the third year members of the A.A.'s week's visit to 
Paris, the editor of the A.A. “Journal” savs:—The objeci 
of the visit had been to show in execution monumental ex- 
amples of planning. lav-out and design, which the “Third 
Year" had been studying during the past three terms: and 
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which Paris, perhaps, more than most cities, can illustrate ; 
to. broaden. architectural ideas, and stimulate architectural 
enthusia sms ; and to provide, in short, an excursion conr 
bining education and pleasure, with which to end the train- 
ing peried at the А.А. рау Schools. And who shall sa 
that this object was nut to a great extent achieved ? | 


To many of us the name of the secretary of the Кола! 
Academy has been a long-familiar one, and it does not sur- 
prie us to learn that he was born so far back as 1856. 
мг Frederick A. Eaton died on the sith inst. Не was 
knighted in попа. 


Tue well-known firm of contractors, Messrs. John Aird and 
Co. will cease to exist after September, 1914, the firm having 
crignally been started in 1848. 


MR. GEORGE TiNwORTH, whose fame as a sculptor was 
bound up with terra-cotta and its manufacture by Messrs. 
Doulton and Co., died on Wednesday week at the age of 70. 
Notwitnstanding his picturesqueness, it can still hardly be 
held that Tinworth was undistinguished. | His work lacked 
a great deal of what we ourselves look for and value in sculp- 
ture, Lut it was very vivid, forceful, and dramatic. Не cer. 
tainly grouped his figures with remarkable skill. We alwavs 
think of him as of a craftsman who, under the influence cf 
able sculptural guidance, might have done great things. Не 
was, doubtless, nearest his best when he was working for 
Gothic churches, as in the illustration we publish this week of 
work executed by Messrs. Doulton. ‘The * Times" reminds 
us that he modelled this large Crucifixion in the reredos at 
York Cathedral for the late С. S. Street, and 28 panels in 
the Guards’ Chapel, St. James's Park, for the same architect. 
Two examples of "Tinworth's terra-cotta panels had quite 
recently left his studio for erection in. the Church of the 
Mediator. New York. 


--%Ф---- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE AT BEACONSFIELD. 


H. V. ASHLEY and WINTON NEWMAN, Architects. 

This recently-completed house, the drawing of which was 
exhibited at this year’s Academy, is situated on a wooded 
slope a little wav out of the town of Beaconsfield. Тһе 
external walls are faced with red bricks of varying hues, 
relieved with patterns of darker bricks in the gables and 
externa! chimney stack. The bay windows facing the garden 
are built of English oak with herring-bone pattern brick 
filling, and dark red hand-made tiles are used for the roof. 
Internailv the house is treated simply, with whitewood 
joinery slightly stained and wax polished, with a parquet 
floor in the drawing-room. Тһе bricks were supplied from 
Messrs. Bristow and Brothers’ brickfields at Speen, and the 
general contractors were Messrs. Falkner and Sons, of 
T.ondon and Beaconsfield. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, CHALFONT PARK. 


E. T.. Lutyens, A.R.A., Architect. 
Tuis is a recent simple example of Mr. Tutvens’ pleasing 
work. 


——9———- 


THE Council School, Trefnnanan, is being supplied with 
Shorland's warm-air ventilating patent Manchester grates 
bv Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 
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OUR LETTER-BOX. 
THE CONDITIONS OF DESIGN 


To the Editor of “The British Architect.” 

SIR,— Your apposite leader in the current issue is refresh- 
ing in the light of controversy in vogue throughout the sum- 
mer in all vour issues, which have been sent out to me in 
India. Unless we abandon our insular red-tape and so- 
called. hall-marked architectural dictatorship, and allow a 
[ree hand to the untrammelled face of architectural individua. 
lity, the public edifices of our time will, for the gaze of our 
posterity, fall very far short of the reputed universal sway 
of Britain, irrespective of clime or locality. Mr. Wilmot 
Corfield is making artistic history in illumining the atmos- 
phere from Mr. Dears Indian juggling.—1 am, yours, 

ISLANDO ALFREDI OLIVIERI. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect.” 

DEAR S1R,—] am delighted with your admirable leader сп 
"the Conditions of Design," in vour issue of September 12. 
With everv word I agree, and am sure there are many true 
artists in our profession who agree also; but they bleed 
inwardly and feel the hopelessness of saving anything, 
because the profession has created for itself a huge machine 
for tvrannising over them, and levelling down—a_ trades 
union which might be better employed in discussing building 
contracts, than imposing any order of architecture. 1 
allude to the Roval Institute of British Architects. Their 
levelling down principles are well illustrated in their choice 
cf assessors. The three selected for the new Board of Trade 
cffices competition are all sworn advocates of Renaissance 
architecture. As vou truly say “Will anyone risk a design 
that is Gcthic in spirit?” It is very hard on the faithful, who 
will not bow the knee to Bahal. No wonder the London 
Society adopted the same principle. They say in effect, “the 
tradesman in the Regent Quadrant must be hidden behind 
the same skirt front as his neighbour, the fitness of his plan 
for his business must not be allowed to show itself, lest it 
upsets the balance of the bastard foreign manner of the new 
hotel. 

When will the profession see that this is not architecture, 
but merely stage scenery manufacture, only worthy of apes. 

The day must come when the ethical teachings of Ruskin 
will be understood and obeyed. Would that the three learned 
assessors alluded to might read Ruskin’s lecture on “ Traffc” 
in “The Crown of Wild Olive,” before adjudicating on the 
designs for the Office of Works. I know that many will re- 
tort that in this modern Renaissance architecture there is 
opportunity for the exercise of much beautiful sense of pro- 
portion and distribution, and the architect’s power of design 
which is quite true; but such rejoinder is purely materialis- 
tic, and leaves all moral qualities out of account. Truth and 
fitness are ignored, when апу style is imposed. Al! manner 
of lving conventions take the place of honest expression. We 
all need to be encouraged in faithfulness, and for that reason 
I resent the effort to impose any style on the architect..— 
Yours trulv, i 

C. F. А. Voysey. 

10. New Square, | | 

Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
September r4, 1013. 


Pa PPM 
THE NEW MIDDLESEX GUILDHALL. 


О much interest has been felt in the new Middlesex 

ы) Guildhall, оп account of its prominent site and 
courageous reversion to Gothic detail, that we are not 
surprised to find a more or less appreciative article on it in 
the “Times.” A profuse use of carving, and of carving which 
suggests history, always appeals to the public, and no doubt 
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the richness of effect where it is most lavishly displayed about 
the main entrance under the tower is somewhat of a relief to 
the public during the present reign of architectural austerity. 
It 1s said this work is a revival. But so is all Renaissance, 
and we shall sometimes find it hard to define between revival 
and the carrying оп of traditions after all. Тһе architect 
may claim that there is, after all, something modern and 
different about the new Guildhall which makes it something 
more than a mere revival. We should question if he really 
thought very much about making his building impressive, as 
the * Times" suggests, but only aimed to give it that amount 
of distinctiveness which a picturesque treatment makes possi- 
ble even with a small building. However, we тау very well 
quote something of the article referred to, in case our réaders 
may have missed it. At all events we take it that the build. 
ing is а sign we are trving to recover some of our lost tradi- 
tions, and to work rather more in a Gothic than a classic 
spirit. 

“The features of the new Guildhall are for the most part 
irrational, but they are varied cleverly and well contrasted 
with bare spaces of wall, instead of being spun all over the 
building. Also there is far more spirit in their executien 
than in the execution of most Renaissance detail or of the 
Gothic detail of the Houses of Parliament. Іп this matter 
we have made a great advance even in the last ten vears. 
Our very masonry looks less machine-made, and the carving, 
especially of leafage, has real life and invention in it. In 
fact, whatever one тау say against the new Guildhall, and 
there is a good deal to sav against it, it looks as 1f it had 
been designed and built with some enjovment, and as if its 
absurdities expressed a genuine taste and were not merelv 
sentimental imitations of the absurdities of the past. 

Having said so much, one mav point out that it would look 
much better if some of these absurdities were not there. 
For instance, the highest row of windows on the south and 
east sides are ornamented at the top with niches and 
pinnacles, and tracery, so that they are violently in contrast 
with the square-headed plain windows below them. Оп “Һе 
south side, too, some of the upper windows are without this 
elaborate headdress, and one has only to look at them to see 
how much better the whole facade would look if the oiner 
windows were like them. Again, the tower, which is the 
chief feature of the eastern facade, is boldlv designed, with 
a good contrast between its rich carving and plain masses «f 
masonry, but it would Jook much better without the two large 
aud irrelevant niches in front of it. On the west side there 
is a most fantastic doorwav ornamented with another large 
niche, and this compares verv ill with the plain doorwav to 
the north of it on the same front. Then the Gothic traterv 
of the balcony cn the south front is so large and heavy that 
it draws the eye away from many pleasant and quiet details 
elsewhere. In fact, on everv side one feels that the archi- 
tect has designed a simple and sensible facade, and has then 
enlivened it with "features" as some writers think it neces- 
sarv to enliven straightforward prose with incongruous flowers 
of speech. Хо doubt his dutv was to produce an impressive 
building, and he could not do this in the only wav it can 
be successfully done with buildings of that kind—namely, by 
the use of great blocks of masonry such as we see in the 
Florentine and ‘Roman palaces. We cannot, or will not, 
afford such masonry nowadavs, and therefore our architects 
have to do what they can with “features ;” and they are not 
to be blamed for our parsimony and love of display. 

“Тһе great frieze on each side of the main entrance «f 
the eastern facade is good in its general effect, but archi. 
tectural sculpture of this kind will not have the spirit and 
propriety of the real Gothic work until the sculptors them- 
selves are stone masons. Неге the sculpture 16 copied from 
plaster casts, and it looks like а сору. It is, however, far 
better in design than most sculpture on our public buildings, 
and the leafage, as we have sagd, is better still. 

Inside the building some of the smaller rooms without 
architectural features are charming, and the plaster decora- 
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tion of their ceilings is both good in design and spirited in 
execution; but the council chamber is marred by archi- 
tectural features too large and prominent for its size, and 
the first court is still worse in this respect. The second 
court, where there is less effort to be impressive, 1s far better. 
Indeed, the whole building, in its faults and in its merits, 
teaches the lesson that if we are to have good architecture 
we must let our architects do the best they can with good 
material and simple planning. lt is the demand for impres- 
sive features that makes them spoil many well-designed 
buildings with irrelevant ornament." 


A NEW THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


UST to the east of Westminster Bridge the new home cf 

the London County Council is in course of erection. 

No doubt there are those who will regret the wharves 

and warehouses which have disappeared. But when the 

great, and architecturally so excellent, new palace arises, 

will thev not then wonder at the state of mind which once 

caused them to raise their cry against what then seemed a 
desecration 2 i 

No one regrets more than I the sweeping away of what 25 
really beautiful or historic, or picturesque. When Crosby 
Hall went I raised my growl and felt only relatively recon- 
ciled when it arose in an alien neighbourhood. I regret as 
much as anvone, I think, the disappearance of certain old 
and sanctified-bv-mzmories houses in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Had I been old enough I should certainly have done my poor 
share in trving to save Temple Bar at least for some part of 
London. But one must move with the times. If the wrench- 
ing away of Crosby Hall seems hardly capable of defence, 
at least the demolition of much that we regret has improved 
the sanitarv condition and convenience of a great and ever- 
growing city. Holywell Street апа Wych Street were 
picturesque, if ever any streets in London were, and there 
were spots in their neighbourhood which were a pure joy; 
but combined with this artistic charm what was there not of 
dirt and squalor, of disease and vice, hidden beneath those 
eaves and gables which hundreds of years had but confirmed 
in a long abuse? ‘To-day we rejoice in the memorable 
glories of Wren, and regret that so few of Inigo Jones's 
works remain. We show with pride the masterpiece of 
Chambers, and are surelv not unthankful for the hand that 
gave us the curve of Regent Street, or the dignified simph- 
city of Carlton House Terrace. But what if the men of 
Charles 1.5 day, or of Anne’s or George III.'s, had success- 
fully raised their сту against that long-suffering word 
desecration? We might still have been crowding in Swallow 
Street as to-day we crowd in Bond Street; we might have 
lacked (had the Great Fire not been) the spires of St. Bride 
and Bow Church, and have had no Somerset House (or at 
best the inadequate predecessor of the present one), to give 
beauty and dignity to one side of our river. 

And with the river we come once more to the point with 
which I am here chiefly concerned. At the moment when 
the London County Council's great building is arising, surely 
it is fitting and appropriate to consider seriously the project 
cf an embankment, which shall in some way match 
Bazalgette’s splendid achievement, and shall pave the way 
for a faubourg as splendid, even if it can never be so historic 
or fraught with such memories, as Paris possesses. In the 
Thames we have one of our loveliest adjuncts to London. 
Without it the City would not have been at all. Then why 
not make use of beth its banks? If for nothing else than a 
wide thoroughfare linking up the bridges and extending from 
the east to the west, it claims consideration. But it might 
be something more. It might easily be the means of enlarg- 
ing and beautifving London on that side which has hitherto 
been so curiously neglected. Even utilitarianism, to whose 
Martha-like characteristics due weight must and should be 
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given, can hardly, I believe, raise an objection when it looks 
at those tumble-down, decaying relics of an older day, which, 
without the sun and the mist, would have nothing to recom- 
mend them, and whose feeble senility, even, hardly claims 
our respect.—E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, in the “ Morning 
Post." 


———$———— 
TOWN-PLANNING IN THE THAMES VALLEY. 


T will throw some light on the questions involved on town- 
planning schemes to quote the “Times” report as 
below : — | 

Mr. Thomas Adams, an inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held a public inquiry yesterday morning at Ham 
into an application of the Urban District Council for autho- 
rity to prepare a town-planning scheme for the parish. 

Mr. ‘H. J. Mannings, clerk to the district council, ex- 
plained that the primary object of the scheme was to pre- 
serve the riverside amenities of the district, which were of 
the greatest importance to the residents of Ham, Richmond, 
and Twickenham, and also to the public generally. From a 
point below Twickenham Ferry to the boundary of Kingston 
there was a stretch of river frontage extending for two and a- 
half miles, which was wholly in the parish of Ham, and a 
broad strip of this land alongside the towing. path was, under 
ап Act passed in 1892, vested in the Surrey County Council 
and dedicated to the public as an open space. Тһе rest of 
the property abutting on this strip belonged to Lord Dysart, 
and one reason for the present application was that there was 
a prospect of the whole district being developed for building 
purposes at an early date. At the last Census the population 
of Ham was only 1,435, compared with 1,460 ten vears 
previously, the decline being due to the absence of reason- 
able travelling facilities. That had now been remedied, and 
in the immediate future a large increase in the population 
was anticipated. Of the 976 acres proposed to be included 
in the scheme, 125 acres was common land and 43 acres 
riverside lands vested in the Surrey County Council, and the 
rest af the open land was ripe for development, it being 
chieflv agricultural land and market gardens. | 

Lord Dvsart's trustees wrote that thev objected to the plan 
*on the ground that no provision is made for protecting the 
interests of the district of Ham on the other side of the river. 
lord Dvsart and the trustees are of opinion that the riverside 
frontages іп Twickenham and Teddington should have been 
scheduled, as the manner in, which those frontages are dealt 
with is bound to have considerable influence on the future 
development of this district." Sir Herbert Bamard, the 
owner of an estate skirting Richmond Park from kingston 10 
Ham, also objected to the scheme as incomplete, because it 
did not provide for through communication between Kingston 
Hill and Ham bv means of his estate; which had been 
developed on the Kingston side. | Е 

The application was supported by the town clerk of Кіса. 
mond (Mr. H. Sagar), and by the clerk to the Twickenham 
District Council (Mr. H. Jason Saunders), who strongly 
urged that the co-operation of the Teddington District Coun- 
cil should be secured, so as to ensure the preservation of the 
riverside amenities in that parish. | 

On the suggestion of the inspector, an undertaking was 
given on behalf of the Ham Council that negotiatiors. should 
be opened with Teddington on the question, and the inspec- 
tor intimated that he would lay the matter before the Local 
Government Board, with a view to representations being made 
to the Teddington Council by the Board. | 

Mr. Fletcher, who represented Sir Herbert Barnard, said 
that if a road were cut through his estate it would save а 
distance of 12 miles, but the inspector said that would be a 
very proper matter for consideration by the council when the 
scheme came to be prepared. i 
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HAVE yet to find out the good of these abstract dis: 

cussions, said the painter. I have vet to learn how 

thev help me to paint better pictures, for instance; 

I have gradually evolved my own ideal, and this will always 
be my standard of taste. 

In many ways, replied the musician, I envy vou your 
decision. [ am afraid I am not so enthusiastic as you аге 
about an ideal. I am not convinced that the ideal we‘ are 
making for is the right one. | 

lhe good in tnese discussions, broke in the architect, is 
the clearing cf the mind of much that is confusing, which 
should help us to a right understanding and a more general 
sympathy with the work of other men. | 

I was reading Ruskin last night, said the musician, and 1 
came upon this definition from “Modern Painters": “ Сол- 


` sider the exact sense in which a work of art is said to be 


in good or bad taste. It «does not mean that it is true or 
false, that it is beautiful or uglv; but that it does or does 
not comply either with the laws of choice which are enforced 
by certain modes of life, or the habits of mind produced bv 
a particular sort of education." 

What does all that mean! broke in the painter. To me 
it seems very complex and unnecessarily difficult to under- 
stand. As I said before, І know whether a man has good 
or bad taste, and what more matters 2 

You judge that, returned the musician, simply by whether 
he agrees with vou, but уси do not know that you are right. 
At a concert a short while ago a friend and I listened to 
some Bach and some Max Reger. I liked the former and he 
like the latter, but who shall sav which of us has the better 
taste? It is probably a matter of fashion. The Max Reger 
is a newer cult, and I am a bit old-fashioned. 

Then, according to your ideas, laughed the architect, all 
art is a question of fashion. That is an impossible point of 
view. Admitting that, you must also admit that good and 
bad are questions of fashion, and that no such thing as good 
really exists. ‘This is simply throwing overboard the civilisa- 
tion of 2,000 years. If we do that our discussion must end 
From this you should be convinced that good taste is not 
merelv a question of fashion, but that it does exist, just as 
positive good exists. We must assume that there is an idea! 
in art, and that we must search for it. Now suppose for 2 
moment that vou have two friends in whose opinions you 
have equal confidence, | 

That is hardly likely to occur, remarked the painter. 

Good, replied. the architect, that was the point I was 
coming to. For now vou see one opinion cannot be bette: 
than another unless we assume some standard of rightness. 
That is a truth. | 

I don't follow why, said the musician. 

Well. clearly, replied the architect, if vou admit that 
the opinion of А is better than the opinion of B, you will 
see that a person C can certainly be found whose opinion 
And, again, by the same process 
that a fourth person D тау be found whose opinion is better 
than C's. Апа so on, until you find a person whose taste 
is perfect. One person's opinion can onlv be said to be 
better than another's by the assumption of an ideal. - 

Yes, agreed the musician, I follow your point now. 
do vou propose to discover this ideal. 
election ? < 

Yes and no, replied the architect. But have vou thought 
that there тау be another wav, a sort of scientific proof ? 

You hardly put forward that suggestion seriously, do you? 
inauired the painter. l 

Certainlv, returned the architect. Take an instance in 
music. We know that all notes have a recorded number of 
wave lengths per second, and that the notes of the scale 
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*From “Тһе Architectural Association Journal,” for September. 


which harmonise best have the simplest arithmetical ratio. 
This is а scientific proof of an artistic or emotional fact. 
By its means, we may prove that a man who prefers the 
harmonies of notes C and F when played together to the 
harmonises of notes C and G played together has an artistic 
sens? which is below the average. By more abstruse tests 
it should be possible without difficulty to discover a тап 
whose artistic sense is above the normal. ‘This is just the 
merest outline of a subject which is not worked out at all 
at the present moment. 

It is curious, pondered the musician after a pause, how 
each generation dislikes the work of the generation before 
it. lt is so, take music painting or architecture, or what 
branch of art vou will. We seem to progress by a curving 
winding path, which first wanders to the right and then back 
again to the left, first from one side to the other and then 
back again. 

That is true, said the architect. Shall we liken this wind- 
ing path to a mathematical problem and plot the curves thus 
formed? А diagrammatic history of progress from the 
earliest times? Then it will be obvious that a " characteristic" 
curve may be plotted, and this curve is one of continuous 
progress. Хо generation keeps entirely to the curve, but 
none goes away from it in a backward direction. We may 
assume that every step leads on toward the ideal although 
we may not be permitted to realise this. 

That all sounds very plausible, said the painter, im- 
patiently, but how are we to know and find the ideal ? 

You forget, retorted the architect, that its existence had 
first to be proved. 

Well, what about vour method of finding it? said the 
musician. | 

Му notion is that а kind of election is part of the scheme, 
the other part being a process of natural selection. Votes 
are not equal, but more importance is attached to some 
than to others. 

І do not see why that should be so, interrupted the 
musician. Won't it make the result unrepresentative ? 

No, replied the architect, and for this reason. You have 
already admitted that you would not attach equal importance 
to any two opinions, and it follows from this that the opinion 
you value most highly should have the most votes. For 
such opinion is one that will approximate to the ideal taste. 

But at the very start, said the painter, you put the cart 
before the horse. You assume what you have to prove. 

True, said the architect. In an abstract problem a 
negative proof is frequently the only resource. Let each 
man interested in the subject consider deeply and then name 
the authority in whose opinion he has most confidence. 
Some scientific selection should be gone through to weed out 
those unfit to record a vote at all. Then let each of these 
elected authorities state the master minds in whose opinions 
thev themselves have confidence. Ву several such steps, a 
world committee would be called into existence commanding 
universal confidence. Its opinion would lie if I may mix 
my metaphors on the “ characteristic" curve of our diagram, 
the curve we spoke about earlier. It would tend neither to 
the right nor to the left, but would progress at once toward 
the goal. | 

And is not the opinion of old masters of past centuries 
to count at all? cried the musician. 

They do count, replied the architect. Their opinions and 
works are public property, never more so than now, and 
the master minds of our world committee can read, mark 
and learn, sift and resift, keep and discard the opinions of 
old masters in a way which is denied to us the average of 
mental capacity. | | Е 

‘And when will your committee commence its sittings, 
laughed the painter. 

It sits, concluded the architect, at the present moment. 
It is true the election is not a publicly ahnounced affair, 
but it takes place silently all the same. In each country 
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we find two or three painters, sculptors, musicians, anu 
architects who stand forth in the public confidence above 
their fellows. Неге is the basis of our committee. It 5. 
men in these positions who lead the public taste. And I 
think you will agree with me that with the increase of worldly 
intercourse, Our committee wil! become more соѕторошап 
and improve thereby until the ideal is reached.—F. GORDON 
TROUP. 


----%---- 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.* 


MURAL DECORATION. 
| \ Ву К. ANNING BELL. 

HE subject of decorative painting іп England— paint- 
ing as part of structural decoration and of а monu- 
mental  whole—is perhaps the most lament- 

able which a writer who loves the art of his 
country can touch upon. It сап scarcely һе said 
to exist. The soil is good, the seed is good, but the tender 
plants have had but little chance of growth or even of а 
stunted existence. Neglect is their usual portion, or, if 
they are noticed at all, it is with a bleak disapproval. lt 
is with wrath and shame for our race, both as a nation and 
as individuals, that one remembers that artists of the calibre 
of Rossetti and Watts and Burne-Jones and Albert Moore, 
теп. whose natures cried out for the larger scope, һауе been 
allowed to leave behind them practically nothing but the 
lesser children of their genius—their greater were still-born. 
Even Alfred Stevens was never allowed to paint—he who 
was as great a painter as a sculptor, whose sense of colour 
was as fine as his sense of form. The nearest approach to 
painting was that he was asked to design some mosaics for 
St. Paul's Cathedral, the magnificent cartoons for which 
are now among our most precious national treasures. 
Maddox Brown, with his work in the Manchester ‘Town Hall, 
may be cited as an exception. But even in his case it was 
but an afterthought—the room was not designed for the pur- 
pose, and his well-known series of historical subjects are 
placed immediately beneath large windows where it is with 
the greatest difficulty that they can be seen. There аге a 
few other cases in which opportunities have been given for 
the decoration of public buildings. Lord Leighton executed 
some panels in the South Kensington Museum. The late 
Charles Furse carried out some spandrils in the Liverpool 
Town Hall. The New Courts at Newgate have been decor- 
ated by artists fortunately still with us. Тһе Houses of 
Parliament, still more recently, a few banks and large busi- 
ness corporations, a few City companies, and such like, have 
realised the opportunities they could offer and have allowed 
them to be used. And there are in private houses here and 
there scattered about the country examples of effort in the 
same direction. Тһе appreciative enterprise of a well-known 
collector gave the late Charles Conder the opportunity of 
displaying his beautiful and wayward art in the appropriate 
form of the decoration of a boudoir. Whistler's peacock 
room is famous, and there are others. But the whole amount 
is pitifully little when compared with the amount of splendid 
work which might have been now a proud national posses- 
sion. 

I am quite aware that by no means all of the few attempts 
made in recent times in the way of mural decoration have 
been successful, and that the complaint I have made is 
open to the cheap and obvious retort that plain walls are 
better than such and such an unfortunate example of modern 
decoration. This sort of attitude would make any progress 
impossible, and leaves one wondering what sort of a mind 
it is that willingly spends money on education, but makes 
that education sterile by refusing to allow it to be produc- 
tiev. It is only in the nature of things that mistakes should 


*Extracts from the official catalogue, British Arts and Crafts 
Section, Ghent Exhibition. 
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be made; it is by the very mistakes made that the lines of 
progress are demonstrated. Because а generous but ill- 
advised donor has bestowed upon a public building а ресс 
of work tor which we are not grateful, or because а few 
committee men here and there have neglected to avail them. 
selves of educated opinion, there is no reason to sav despar- 
ingly that we cannot do this sort of work, and thus stu'tifs 
our educational system. and, as I firmly believe, impoverish 
the future of art in our country. 


POTTERY. 
Bw ALFRED H. POWELL. 

The essential processes necessary to the. making of a 
painted and glazed pot are these :— 

Having obtained. suitable. «ау, it is steeped in water til 
it be of proper consistency. [t is then well mixed together 
and made up into lumps for the wageing or kneading ct 
it, as dough is kneaded. Then it is made up into smaller 
lumps suitable for working into vesse's. The clay is then 
brcugat to the wheel, which is a horizontal, circular board 
supported upon a vertical spindle, on which it is made to 


revolve. It is like a round table, some 12 or 14 inches 
wide. Upon this spinning table or wheel, a lump of soft 
elay is throw: vigorously so that it sticks tignt. It 1s 


pressed into the exact centre until it revolves truly, and as 
it spins, wet and slippery before him, the potter's thumb 
is pressed into the middle of it. and it is at once а hollow 
vessel. Тһе perfecting of this to the shape desired is but 
the continuation of this process of finger pressure (both hands 
being constantly in use together, holding up the spinning 
clay lest it be pushed aside), but modified and adapted tu 
the rapidly thinning soil and wet material that by an in- 
stant's error or negligence may become eccentric and spoiled. 
The vessel being completed, it is “set abroad in fair weather, 
but by the fire in foul," to dry and harden sufficiently for 
any handle or spout or other necessary part to be added to 
it. At this stage the pot may be decorated with coloured 
clays (“slip”) or with pigments. It is then fired in the oven 
into hard pot. This done, it may be painted on the dry 
“biscuit,” and then dipped in the glazing tub and placed in 
the glost oven, whence, after refiring, it comes forth the 
shining perfected vessel. (Ороп its now glazed surface further 
painting may be done, and again fired at a heat sufficient 
to make the last colours amalgamate with the glaze. That 
is shortly how pottery is made and decorated, and is the 
same process that has been in use sue first pots were 
" thrown" on a wheel. 

Among the lesser arts few have contributed so long and 
so intimatelv to the enjovments of life as this of making pots 
from clav. Тһе wondering delight that must have greeted 
the first-made vessels of baked clay has never quite departed 
from this craft, not even in our own time, when so much has 
happened to endanger this pleasant inheritance. 

Starting, as every new work of man must start, to fulfil 
some real need—starting in use, that is to say—for the 
earliest vessel was no more than an extra or an enlarged 
hand, pottery straightway invented, following the sure guid- 
ance and limitation of “present circumstance and common 
materials," vessels of shape so eternally rational that two 
thousand vears have had no power to change them. We see 
in our museums earliest specimens of cup or bowl that are 
similar to those we use daily ourselves ; heavier, maybe, and 
ruder, but not less efficient than our own. 

Familiar household companion as potter's ware has always 
heen, there is perhaps no art that is more of a mystery te 
those outside of it. The Egyptians felt it so much а mar- 
vellous art that thev attributed it to the gods. Its brilliance 
and beauty was so treasured bv the Chinese that Emperors 
delighted to wear upon their persons even broken fragments 
of a ware that shone with the verv colour of the summer sky. 
And in all ages and іп every land where this art was known, 
men have delighted to make of its plastic clay and brilliant 
hues little figures of animals or теп, charms, sacred effigies, 
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portraits of great war horses and their riders, gaily coloured 
birds, and а hundred. cther shapes, and all marvellous, 
full of the strange wonder that есш» to belong especially io 
potters. 
STAINED GLASS. 
By CHRISTOPHER W HALL. 

Let us say what it is possible to say in a few pages of 
the making of a stained glass window. In the: first. place 
veu must know that “stained glass? means pieces of coloured 
glasses put together with strips of lead into the form of 
windows ; not a picture painted on glass with coloured paints. 
Yeu know that a beer bottle is blackish, а hock. bottle 
orange-brwn, u soda-water bottle greenish-white ; these 
are the cilours of the woole substance of which they are 
respectivei made. Break. such а bottle; each little bit is 
sull a bit of coloured. glass. So, also, blue is used for 
peisen bottles, deep green and deep rel for certain wine 
glasses, and. indeed, almost all colours for one purpose or 
ancther. Now these are the same glass and coloured in the 
same way as that used for church windows. 

such coloured glasses are cut into the shapes of faces, or 
heures, or robes, or canopies, or whatever vou. want and 
whatever the subject demands; the features are painted on 
the faces, foldsron the robes, and so forth—not with colour, 
merely with brown shading; then, when this shading has 
been burnt into the glass in a kiln, the pieces are put together 
into a picture by means of grooved strips of lead, into which 
thes fit. 

Each different colour. therefore. іп а window must be 
separated from the cthers by a black Іше about seven 
millimetres wide, and therefore the nuances of other forms 
of painting, the realisms of portraiture, of atmosphere, of 
light and shade, are here possible only in a very limited 
degree and should not be expected or wished for. We must 
learn to accept some limitations and be content with a 
mosaic treatment of coloured pieces in a more or less severe 
arrangement, satisfied to have, in exchange for this self- 
dental, the one thing which stained glass can give us— 
colour more glorious than is attainable by any other form of 
art. 

When we enter a 13-century cathedral and see the solemn 
harmonies of blue and crimson and purple and gold, our 
first feeling is of a great phvsical pleasure to the eye, as, 
if the great organ is sounding, our first feeling is one of 
intense enjovment of the ear. We do not ask ourselves at 
first what the sight or the sound means: we are content to 
have our feelings elevated, our passions calmed, our senses 
soothed. by that obedience to Heaven's laws which has 
produced. for us those beautiful feelings and emotions. What 
have vou seen then? what heard? Solemn harmonies of 
sound :—plorious colour:—with an added sense, in the case 
of stained glass, that the colour is displayed by the very 
light of Heaven passing through. 

Such, then, is the 13-century glass. And though 15th- 
century is generally much more gav, more sparkling, lighter 
in tone, the whole effect is just as crystalline and fair: vou 
feel in cach case that it 15, above all things, glass, and that 
glass is a beautiful thing when dealt with by a true artist's 
hand; vou must be pleased by the harmonies of colour, by 
the dainty texture. by the differences of light and trans- 
рагепсу: some pieces like horn or cloudy agate; some like 
clear diamond or emerald ; just as in a parterre of flowers, 
some are like velvet, and some like silk or pearl; some dry 
amd flat in. texture, some covered with soft hair, some pow- 
dered as if with flour, like the centre of the auricula in 
contrast with its velvet, or the centre of the НоПуһосЕ in 
contrast with its satin and silk. You must ask vourself 
then if vou wish to judge rightly between good stained glass 
and bad, whether these things are sufficient delight to you: 
and if vou agree that they are, you must go a step further 
and decide the question for vourself, whether the limitations 
of the art which are the necessary condition of giving us 
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these beauties are things which you can accept without regret 
and sense of loss; whether, instead of the vivid portraiture 
and rich light and shade of Rembrandt, you can be satis- 
fied with figures painted flatly like 13th-century frescoes; 
whether instead of Raphael’s grace and Michael Angelo’s 
storm of movement you can accept a more rigid stateliness 
and restrained action and attitude: whether in short you can 
take vour satisfaction and pleasure in this particular case 
from à picture composed by means of a mosaic patterning 
of coloured pieces, divided up by lead-lines in every direc- 
tion: because if vou cannot do these things you have not 
yet arrived at the point of view which makes you a right 
judge of stained glass. Апа to be a real judge in the matter 
you must go still further than this. You must learn even 
to love the limitations; to take such an intelligent view of 
the craftsmanship as to enjov the restrictions which the 
material imposes and to delight in the way in which the 
cunning worker uses them and makes his beauty out of them 


FURNITURE. 
By W. А. S. BENSON. 

The generalised structural unit, both of table and chairs, 
can be analvsed into a system of upright members tied 
In the case 
of chairs great strains are in use thrown upon the joints, 
which strains the condition that chairs must be easilv 
movable, forbids our meeting by an excess of material, and 
consequent weight. The resultant technical difficulties arc 
so great that in this branch of work the draftsman is not 
likely to make any notable advance on accepted models unless 
he be in the most intimate touch with the workshop. Tables 


present no such difficulties, for strong tables may be heavy, and 


light tables need not be subjected to excessive strains, and 
accerdingly we find an important group of forms based upon 
a structure of vertical uprights joined Бу horizontal framing. 
But the characteristic structural unit of cabinet-making is 


the box or chest, in which four pieces of plank are dove- 


tailed together at the corners so that the grain runs all 
round, thus avokling the danger of unequal shrinkage between 
the parts. ‘The fifth and sixth sides which complete the 
unit cell must perforce run across grain to two of the adjacent 
sides, if made of a single piece, and the vaious artifices bv 
which the resulting risk of objectionable shrinkage is 
minimised are among the effective determinants of style. 

The box thus complete is the structural unit of a great 
varietv of furniture; when large the workmen call it the 
carcase ; and a brief survev of any set of pieces of furniture 
will, if analysed, give instances of its use in variety, both by 
itself and in combination. with the table-frame type, as in 
ordinary sideboards, and of these two units practically all 
furniture is built up. However masked the ultimate struc- 
tures may be by ornamental accretions, in the workshop 
the design is perforce analysed into its constituents. Bases, 
pilasters, cornices, and the like may be structural reinforce- 
ments, or they may be merely echoes and esthetic survivals 
of such structure. But in either case the distinctive quality 
of stvle is implicitly concerned with the designer's sense of 
the structure, actual or symbolic, of his work, and cannot be 
attained by mere scholarship, or learning of the science of 
archeology. To put it otherwise, style is a function of 
synthesis and a product of that sense of material which is 
not less appreciated in engineering and the purely mechanical 
arts. 

Of course, there were many besides Morris апа his friends 
who, bv word or work, contributed to a change in the 
designers! outlook; their efforts should not be forgotten, 
but in an outline sketch names can only be used as headlines, 
and the armv must be labelled with those of successful 
leaders. То resume then. Morris, in furniture, preferred 
solid joiners’ work, pláin massive oak, or broad surfaces for 
painted figure and pattern work. Furniture, he said, should 
look as if made of timber, and not of walking sticks. Хо 
doubt revulsion from the vulgarity of current work in 
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mahogany counted in his choice. Webb, however, working 
on the constructive side, penetrated behind the characterless 
smocthness of early Victorian cabinet work to an apprevia- 
tion of the sound principles concealed bv its expressionless 
mask, and concurrently with. admirable work in oak, either 
severely plain or relieved by moulding and carving, showed 
also that the methods of 18th-century cabinet work might 
expand into new shapes harmonising with the rich roman- 
ticism of Morris's mural and textile decoration as intimately 
as in their origin they had adapted themselves to the thin 
elegance of the later classicism. 

It is only necessary to look at the plan of a moderate- 
sized house of 1800 and compare it with those of equivalent 
buildings by Philip Webb or Norman Shaw, or their fellow- 
workers in the revival of native domestic building, to realise 
the immensely increased complexity of modern ideals ot 
comfort and convenience shown in the specialisation of each 
apartment, and the varied appliances for lighting, heating, 
and sanitation, all claiming thought in plan and design, and 
profoundly affecting furniture form. Thus, in the bed- 
chamber more ample table space, wider mirrors, and accom- 
modation for a more varied wardrobe are demanded, while 
no precedent can be found in the past for a washstand on 
the modern scale with the capacious crockery befitting it. 
With such problems Webb successfully grappled, as with 
many more. 

But the most striking difference between a room of Adam's 
date and one cf to-day would be found in the modern 
abundance of luxurious upholstery as compared with the 
relative bareness of the earlier fumnishing. Easy chairs, 
couches, and settees from mere volume throw the prim 
slenderness of the earlier stvle out of scale, and foredoom 
the connoisseur to failure in the effort to combine a stylistic 
ideal with his notions of comfort. 

One or the other must be modified, and in truth Morris 
and Webb at first endeavoured to replace the immovable 
upholstery of springs aud stuffing by free cushions and 
squabs on visible wooden frames, a method affording much 
dignity in effect, but not capable of wholly dispensing with 
the other, which must permanently be taken into account 
as а factor in design. Besides the full-colour, highly wrought 
decorative ideals of Morris, there also grew up a taste for 
plain tinted walls and less highly patterned textiles, partiy 
by way of contrast to and partly rather in opposition to the 
other, the tendency being towards a differentiation between 
a town style and a country style. And as it affects furniture 
we find that the country style has developed on the oak 
basis, the town style on the mahogany basis. Neither of 
them confines itself to the type timber, but the country styie 
chiefly affects the paler-coloured woods, wrought in the solid 
and left from the plane, or at most wax-polished, employ- 
ing mouldings sparingly as decoration, and for its richer 
effects relying more often on a restrained use of carving. 

The town stvle chooses rather the darker and richer 
coloured woods, mahogany and rosewood, walnut and teak, 
either relieving them with delicate and often intricate mould- 
ings. or, when veneering is resorted to, with inlay of fiddle- 
back-maple, or satin wood, and all the choicer burrs and 
feathered woods; subduing the mouldings to very simple 
structural members, analogous to the capitals of columns 
and the stringcourses in marble-faced architectural styles. 

Meantime the one danger that threatens the life of. the 
stvle arises out of the public misunderstanding of one of 
the means adopted by the well-wishers of domestic art with 
the intention of its nurture, namely, museums ; which, while 
they have aided the artist in the appreciation of the varied 
possibilities of available materials, have also tended to set 
up a false ideal in the mind of many people; who confuse 
connoisseurship with artistic perception, and do not perceive 
that the conscious imitation of an historic style. precisely as 
it is successful, banishes the possitlity of attaining the 


elusive but vital quality of style. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


EXAMINATIONS will be held on the follow. 
ing dates : — 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on th: 
25th and 26th November, 1913. Applications 
must be sent in on or before the 4th October. 

The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on 
the 21st, 24th, 25th, 27th, and 28th November, 
1913. Applications must be sent іп on or 
before the 4th October. 

The FINAL and SPECIAI. EXAMINATIONS 
on the 4th, sth, oth, Sth, oth, rth, and rath 
December, 1913. Applications must be sent in 
оп or before the 11th October. 

The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the 
necessary fees, must accompany the applica- 
tions, all of which are to be addressed to the 
unde,signed. : 
IAN MAcALISTER, 

Secretary, R.ILB.A., 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 


C) ‚К brief remarks on the future of London in last week's 


Issue, appear to have fixed more attention on this 

great subject than many longer articles have done, and 

one correspondent suggests the formation of an exhibition and 

conference in 1915, to bring together all the ideas and infor- 

mation which have been gathering force in recent years on 
the subject. 

If anything could make us hopeful about London it would 
be the response which has been made to the appeals and 
efforts of the London Society, whose brave list of vice-presi- 
dents, council, and executive, and the active interested work 
of its many committees testify to the importance and value 
of its work and aims. 

If anything could altogether blight these hopes it would 
be the continuous development of building enterprises in 
such places and in such ways as proves that no organised 
and statesmanlike effort is being made to guide and guard 
the future of London. 

We have been told that we need a Baron Hausmann—an 
autocrat, who may go to work in a wholehearted and forceful 
fashion to bring order out of chaos and grandeur out of 
meanness. This, we suppose, may һе dismissed as 
chimerical. But surely it is not the only way? We know 
how everyone resents the application of autocratic power, but 
everyone does not realise that autocracy has its value. And 
Mr. Bart Kennedy, in the most forceful article we have ever 
read on Sccialism, made out that an autocracy of some sort 15 
absolutely needful, or, at least, inevitable; and he savs the 
autocratic power which would be wielded by Socialism would 
heat all the other autocracies which have ever been for high- 
handed and grinding despotism. Тһе kings, the nobles, the 
clergy, and the masters of industry have all had their turn. 
The superstition of the Pagan, the romance of the soldierv, 
the religions of the middle ages, and the money mania of 
modern times have all held "their rods over the backs of 
the poor and the middle classes. АП have, doubtless, had 
their uses. Looking back over history, we тау conclude 
that the Vandals and the Goths were needed to stem the 
luxurv of Rome, and the stern fanaticism of the Puritans to 
correct. the’ licentiousness of the Stuart times. Who shall 
say what is needed to check the tyranny of trusts, the horror 
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of strikes, or the canker of gold and luxury to-day? May we 
net find some analogy to all this in the growing spread of 
Gticialism, and the bewildering claims of traffic, sanitation. 
hygiene, education, and the pressing claims of industrial 
enterprise which almost. stifle the chance for the beautiful 
development of a great city? 

We have been told we stand for more red-tape and more 
officialism—tor the strangling of individuality—and the efface- 
ment of all that made the charm of picturesque and interest- 
ing architectural work. This is quite untrue. [t is in order 
to get away from the deadening influences which leave London 
absolutely at the merev. of chance, and makes it a great 
unrelated mass of random accretions, that we want to see the 
imagination and desires of its citizens stirred to demand better 
things. We have all talked a great deal about a supreme 
and controlling authority for London, and we feel sure that 
Is a prime necessity. But we need something behind that. 
We need some guiding and stimulating force whieh shall com- 
pel reform in our outlook and our methods. 

We firmly beheve there is no appeal possible in this matter 
but to the citizens of London themselves, and that therefore 
it ts largely in the hands of that portion of the Press which 
Is in a position to make a popular appeal. Lord Northcliffe 
has recently joined. the London Society. We cannot help 
thinking that it is the power which lies in the hands of such 
as he to awaken publie opinion in London to the very seri 
ous problem which is before us. | 
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THE DOMINIONS OFFICES AND THE 
ALDWYCH SITE. 


By WiLMoT CORFIELD. 


НЕ announcement of the Canadian Government's 
disinclination to treat for the Aldwych site in connec- 
tion with the erection of its proposed new London 

offices must have come as a severe blow to Earl Grev and 
those associated with him in the movement for the centra. 
lisation of the official headquarters of several of the Dominions 
beyond the seas. New‘ Zealand, too, is said to be averse 
from joining in the scheme, while South Africa has taken up 
a new position at Westminster, and British Columbia another 
in the Haymarket. 

To most men this would mean an end to the matter as 
far as Aldwych is concerned, but Earl Grey, not to be 100 
readily daunted, has replied by telegram to an enquiry as to 
his future action, and his reply is worth recording as follows: 

“I have received no communication from Canada leading 

me to suppose there is any truth in the rumour of which 

you advise me, that the Canadian Government have decided 
obtain site for their London offices in Westminster. Even 
if report were true, 1 have no intention of surrendering at 
present option secured Aldwych site. Opportunity of erec- 


tion thereon a lighthouse of Empire which, rising above. 


Somerset House, will occupy. very centre of picture and 
dominate whole scene, and be to successive generations 
as inspiring and suggestive as St. Paul's, must not е 
hghtly thrown away. 

From this is may be seen that the Earl, even if accepting 
as correct the truth of the unconfirmed report of. Canadian 
intentions, is not prepared to abandon his option on the site ; 
his dream of a “lighthouse of Empire" is still vivid, and 
London тау still hope for the retention of the disinterested 
intervention of his strong personality in the wise solution cf 
the Aklwych problem. 

London has all along been saved. from itself in the matter 
of this long-discussed opportunity for the assumption of 
higher level of thought in dealing with an architectural enter. 
prise of the first magnitude. One might almost imagine tha! 
a relative of the little cherub who sits up aloft to take care 
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of Jack is from some equally favoured elevation looking after 
London. Clare Market went down with Holywell and Wych 
Streets, picturesque squalour made way for orderless void н 
we threw down four theatres to get in exchange а wildemess 
of weeds, and for years and years and years a desert о! 
annihilation in the Strand has been a reproach to all London. 
And still the cherub's relative is smiling aloft, he has driven 
away a big French syndicate, scared off others with piles 
smacking of insipidity up their sleeves, and now, as a crown- 
ing piece of consideration for London's good, has blown ro 
atoms the idea of a veritable rock of Gibraltar monstrosity, 
nine-tenths of the contents of which, when completed, would 
have been lumber as easily storable at Hendon or Catford 
in inexpensive buildings. 

None-the-less the “lighthouse of Empire" notion is a fine 
one, though Lord Grey cannot erect it unaided. The relative 
of the cherub wants the island site for neater, sweeter, greener 
purposes, and Mr. Lutyens, though unpopular: in Dublin, 
could do well in Aldwych. А sweep of arcaded shops right 
round the arc of the bow of Aldwych would afford superb 
and profitable opportunity for the displav of the lighter, 
brighter wares of the marts of industry ot both the Home- 
land and India, and the Dominions. The Chambers cf 
Commerce could trade side bv side in goods from the four 
corners of the earth. Lucknow brassware, Birmingham 
jewellery, Valetta lace, Sheffield knives, Ajmere carpets, 
with products of Quebec, Auckland, Kimberley, and a host 
of other centres of Imperial activity would bring to the 
knowledge of Londoners an endless and ever-changing array 
of exhaustless commodities of the world of the English. 
The prospective lumber of the proposed Gibraltar rock of 
imposing dimensions, wafted happily into space by the 
cherub's relative, could find its way elsewhere to more 
appropriate quarters. Тһе ceutre of the site would be а 
garden, and all along the top of the arcaded shops there would 
be an art gallerv (Mr. Lutvens might sce to that) for the 
reception of the pictures, etc., in the present Guildhall rooms. 
The Guildhall site would thus be set free, to the reduction of 
the cost to the public of the Aldwych scheme. 


Ав for the Earl’s “lighthouse of Empire," а companion 


pillar to that of Nelson in the Square behind Charles I., when 
erected in the centre of the Aldwych garden, would be both 
prettier and cheaper than the suggested Gibraltar arrange- 
ment. It might have Clive, or some other Empire maker, 
on the top. 

The relative of the cherub will not watch over us for ever. 
Не has done his best and still means well, but тау flv ахау 
апу. day now, and without him the things that would come 
to the destruction of open Aldwych would be unpleasant. 
To merely commercialise the site would be a sin. It is, as 
it were, a drawing-room. А drawing-room is not intended 
to be a place of business. Why sell apples or do laundry 
work in a drawing.room? There is more suitable accom- 
mcdation in ‘London, this beautiful Imperial mansion of our 
delight, than its drawing-room for the vending of potatoes 
or trafficking in cabbages. Тһе way is still open for London 
to rise to the height of a tremendous opportunity for its own 
good. Тһе relative of the cherub is still, it would appear. 
even after all these vears, friendly, but—and there is a 
“but.” 

It is usually a big mistake to throw away a lighthouse, 
it is always a mistake to lose for London a garden. A rocf- 
lighted art gallery above a long arcade, is the best kind cf 
art gallery conceivable. Earl Grey has spoken, апа is eager 
for action, and Sir Hugh Lane has pictures to present and cash 
to contribute to a capital citv. The fates are all propitious. 
It is not alwavs a Hugh J.ane that never has a turning. Sir 
Hugh in turning to London might aid materially in solving a 
national dilemma; a real live movement for the saving of 
Aldwych, and with it the removal of St. Магу’ Church, 
bodilv, to a not too distant site, could not but meet with 
success were his lordship, the Earl, to lead it. 
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HYBRIDISM IN ART. 


Bv Рнилр J. Dear, M.A., Oxon. etc. 
J UST as the Romans used the artists and the ideas of the 


most artistic race they came in contact with to decorate 
the buildings which they erected in a manner wholly 
their own, and thereby started an incongruous jumble of out- 
ward adornments on bodies they «lid not fit (which, in the 
West, it took nearly a thousand years to assimilate to one 
another); so, in the East, the Moslem conquerors every- 
where used the talents of the nations they subdued, to build 
structures іп а method which thev had derived themselves 
from Rome, through Constantinople. Іп its transit to them 
it bad, apparently from Eastern sources, developed the 
dome; and this was carried. by them almost as a symbol of 
their faith to India. Domes, опе may say, of necessity in- 
volved the pointed arch; for the pendentives, by which thev 
are best adapted to a square ground plan, can be constructed 
much more easily and strongly in cennection with that form 
which appears, also, to have arisen in the East. Hence 
domes resting on pointed arches, and terminated upward 
with a crescent, or other chessman-like finials, have come to 
be looked on as typical of Eastern nations, and Mohammedan 
creeds. Mahmoud of Ghazni, so far from having “ destroyed 
the art of India,” as someone suggested, was really one of 
those ephemerides so common in Asiatic history, who make 
a descent on to a more civilised land, and leave nothing 
lasting behind them, but a wake of ruins. Мапу of the 
buildings of India, no doubt, he destroved ; a Moslem comiug 
into an idolatrous district could hardly refrain from this; he 
тау have upset (he surely weakened) its polities, and opened 
the door for his followers to set up a permanent dominion 
there, but he took hack artists from it to adorn the struc- 
tures of his own capital. His successors followed his lead 
in this; in Hindoostan thev built so nearlv in the manner 
of the natives that Mr. Havell and other first-rate authori- 
ties do not hold that anv foreign element was brought in at 
all. At апу rate, this would have been so weak (a mere 
idea, without workmen skilled in carrying it out, апа 
smothered bv the inertia of artisans accustomed to their own 
methods and designs), that one would expect exactly what did 
happen; that constructive expedients would be used in an 
unconstructive wav—arches erected of horizontal courses 
instead of with centred stones, on the principle of the 
bracket, and not that of the voussoir, and with all their 
details clearly Hindoo in origin. But when, under the 
Moghuls, vou get a style which can be traced in a straight 
line from Byzantium, whence it spread in a fanlike manner 
from Spain to the furthest borders of India where it was 
used with the precision of Arab mathematicians so that 
its constructive skill and propriety is not surpassed by the 
most excellent buildings of Europe; and vou add to this, that 
a use of colour came in which was quite foreign to India, 
and was obviously derived from the tilework of Persia, and 
the mosaic work of the Eastern. Empire, a use of colour on 
the outside of buildings, which is almost peculiar to Moslem 
countries, and districts adjacent to them; a use which sprang 
up with the rise of their religion, and which has extended 
wherever it spread, vou cannot resist the conviction that a 
strain of Western ideas affected India: that the prevailing 
style there to-day is a hybrid manner, a Moslem construc- 
поп decorated by Indian methods. | 
Now all I propose for modem work in India is to 
put a European construction in place of this; the buildings 
are to be used Бу us, and we are quite justified in construct- 
ing them to suit our own purposes. The methods of external 
ornament bv tiles and marble mosaic lends itself admirab!y 
to the modern svstem of reinforced concrete, and brick erec- 
tions. It is in fact exactly what we require to make these 
artistically presentable: in place of which, we are facing 
them with sham stone skins, aping the construction of Greek 
temples and Roman amphitheatres. Тһе latter were bad 
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enough, they hid their real, aud really scientific, erection 
behind a screen of false columns aud architraves, clamped 
on to them by iron ties; but we have gone far bevend this, 
by pretending that our buildings are really stone, when they 
are, in fact, iron and concrete, ог brick. "There is in this an 
excess of humbug ; just, because we cannot shake ourselves 
free from the orders, which haunt up like the Athanasian 
creed and the shorter catechism, and other forms of bvgone 
times, no longer in keeping with the thoughts and the wants 
of men to-day. 

Мг. Corfield asks, for instance, the other dav, whether I 
would put the Viceroy of India in slippers with points curl- 
ing up to his knees. Has he not muddled these up with 
the Knights of Plantagenet times? Did Indians ever wear 
such shoes? Апа апу vhow, whatever has it to do with 
beauty in architecture—how is it in any way connected with 
art? If I am not mistaken, the dress of the Governor- 
General is somewhat as follows. Tt begins with jack boots— 
" Punch" alwavs put Bismarck in them, like those worn bv 
the soldiers outside the “ Horseguards": there is no doubt 
something very powerful about them, for І understand that 
natives are willing to serve in our armies at their own expense 
and provide their own horses: I am not sure whether thev 
feed them also, for the inestimable privilege of being allowed 
to wear this most unsuitable footgear for a hot climate! 
Above these are white doeskin breeches, apparentlv derived 
from the hunting field; “Punch” usually put Bismarck in 
something of the sort, and Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Kitchener, so this also may be taken as expressing power, 
something very like appears in the costume of the Garter in- 
vented by his Serene Majesty George IV. But here thev are 
satin—all my grandfather's breeks were sat in! and how- 
ever strong he тау have been in word, I do not think he 
was so m Spirit: at least, he did not like whiskev. 
"George IV. thought he was in command at Waterloo, and 
he тау have imagined that this was part of the costume he 
wore on that occasion. Above this is a coat of the peculiarly 
bilious red selected for Roval liveries; about which, E. F. 
Benson says it reminds him of F sharp. І hope he does not 
associate this with B flat, and refer to vermin! In this case, 
however, it is covered, on the outside, with gold lace and as 
many orders as its occupant can muster; there are not gener- 
ally spoken of as being the- symbols of real power. — Tallev- 
rand said of the British delegate at the Congress of Vienna, 
that he was grandly distinguished because he had none, 
amidst a galaxv of stars. Over them is a broad 
blue ribbon, the combination of tints reminding one 
of the Quaker who selected this cloth as а nice, 
quiet one for a suit, with a green necktie: he was colour 
blind, as our friend also appeareth to be, and boasteth of! 
On top of all is a purple velvet train, lined with white satin 
and fastened at the shoulders with two enormous bows of 
ribbon, like preposterous butterflies ; to balance this piece of 
foppery, that appears also to come from the prolific brain 


of George IV., he is girded with a sword, which is ап abso-. 


lute nuisance to a civilian. Тһе most curious part of the 
whole is, perhaps, that the dress, from the boots as far as 
the coat, seems to be derived from Cromwell, and to have 
been rendered ludicrous by a muddle-headed reminiscence of 
“the blessed saint and martyr” Charles I. АП the native 
princes who attend a Durbar will be sumptuouslv dressed іп 
a manner appropriate to a sweltering climate, the combined 
officialdom of Great Britain and India has arraved our figure. 
head in what must be most irksome to him, while artistically, 
it is contemptible. Photographs were spread all over the 
countrv at the coronation of the late King and Oueen, in 
which еу had just the appearance of dressed. up dolls; the 
effect being accentuated bv embossing the figures. This 
seems to be the ideal of grandeur set before us now; com- 
pare it with kings, who had real power. Roman Emperors 
made no outward show, until thev became puppets. Plan. 
tag»nets, Tudors and Louis of France went about in little 
caps almost like those of golfers: a simple tunic with trunk 
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hose and slippers made up their dress, with the exception of 
a bejewelled belt and. dagger, and it may be, a badge to 
match in the cap. Elizabeth and Louis XIV. realised that 
majesty without its externals was a jest: there is more ex- 
cuse for the lady than for the man milliner, who put up at 
Versailles one of the most pretentious, the most costly, and 
most mistaken of buildings, exactly suited to his prodigious 
wig and his high red heels—a man who was a lie, from his 
outside clothes to his inmost soul; and who fixed on Europe 
a manner of building which was as false and pretentious as 
himself, forcing his architects to clamp together small stones 
so as to ape the great stone construction cf Egypt and 
Greece, and to range their pillars in endless rows like ranks 
of over-drilled soldiers. Frederick the Great was his legiti- 
mate offspring, and the stucco palaces of Germany. Un- 
fortunately, he has left also a numerous brood of illegitimate 
pups, many of whom do not know their origin, or the stain 
on their ancestry. They think that lumpy pillars and great 
heavy buildings, like jack boots are symbols of power; they 
put between Greek columns arches and windows unheard: of 
in Greek art; and then talk about purity of stvle: they 
admire stucco and. brick and bedaub it with hideous colours, 
апа Icok down on real works of art. Е. Е. Benson thus 
describes a piece of music: “Heard for the second time, it 
seemed a more brilliantly constructed absence of construc. 
tion even than before: an anomalous farrago of sound which 
could onlv have been attained by a really scholarly and 
studious disregard of all rules; no one who had not the rules 
at his finger-tips could have broken them so accurately. И 
Was a gorgeous parody of musical grammar in exactly the 
mode in which Lady Sunningdale’s conversation was а 
brilliant parodv of speech, full of disconnected wit, and lit 
from end to end with humour, but as jerky as the antics of 
a monkev, as incapable of sustained flight in any one direc- 
боп as a broken-winged bird, a glorious extravagance." 
Let our friend of the whitewash and green paint take this 
to himself and digest it—it expresses exactly his tone of 
mind and the style of art he admires. I forgot to add that 
the dress of the Viceroy ends up with a pith helmet and a 
white plume falling over it with some dark red feathers in 
the middle. This is the incongruous addition made during 


‘the Victorian era, and represents, I suppose, his innocence 


and his ready mind, of which Warren Hastings апа Clive 
are examples, just as the jack boots and red coat express 
the military prowess of a civilian Governor; in keeping with 
which, we are to have him housed in a sham Greek temple, 
modified after the manner of a Roman theatre, and plastered 
over with whitewash and green paint, to show that there is 
really something British about it! 


| وچ‎ 4 
NOTES. 


HE deduction which is drawn from the case of Potterne, 
in an article in the “Times,” dealing with the hous- 


ing question. there, is that we are onlv on the 
threshold of the understanding of the rural housing 
problem. Unfortunately, the опе thing which makes 
the charm and character of such old villages is а 
something which modern aspirations desire to clear 


away. “What is fairest upon the surface is often rotten 
beneath,” and that with which a rural England fascinates 
the eve often leads ultimately to no acceptable discovery. 
The social and physical conditions of our Potternes appear 
to baffle and defeat the reformer. The larger the number 
of owners of cottage property the worse it seems, for they 
cannot, in very manv cases, afford even the most necessary 
repairs. After all, condemned cottages should go, or at 
least remain unoccupied, and the only really reasonable way 
to preserve the charm of our old villages will be to do our 
new work in the spirit which guided the old. But the 
modern spirit is all for standardising and levelling, so that 
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the ind vidual charm of our old villages is rapidly disappear- 
ing. “The Potterne housing question is much more than 
а mere. parish squabble. — In the first place we have the 
Local Government Board ordering the Rural District Council 
to erect new cottages, and the council flatly refusing to do 
sO; in the second, there are the peculiar circumstances. pre- 
vailing in Potterne which would seem to defy or defeat the 
provisions of the Housing and ‘Town-Planning Act." 


AMONG special features of the Liverpool autumn exhibition 
are the following: ога Leighton's noted picture, " Daphne- 
phoria." purchased by Sir William Lever, Bart., from the 
McCulloch collection, and very kindly lent. by him for 
the exhibition; іп Room IX. will be found а collection of 
works illustrating the art of the late Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A., and also the collection of French and 


Dutch pictures of the 19th. century, lent by Denys Hague, 


Esq. Кост IV. has been devoted to a special exhibition 
of works in sculpture and painting by Mr. Emil] Fuchs, 
M.V.O. We тау also draw attention specially to the im- 
portant representation of Continental artists; to the depart- 
ment of pastels (contributed to by members of the Pastel 
Society); to the special exhibit of the Коха Society of 
Miniature Painters; the very important collection of black 
and white art. Both in oll and water-colour, the collection 
is Well ahead of the usually high average. and in sculpture, 
also, there is much of outstanding interest. On Wednesday 
evening, October r, there will be a subscription banquet in 
the Grosvenor Room. at which the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor and the Lady. Mayoress have promised to be present, 
as well as several personages of importance in the art world 
On Friday evening, October 3. there will be a special soiree 
for season ticket holders, and the exhibition will be open to 
the general public оп Saturdav, October 4. | 


THE opening meeting of the Architectural and Craftsmen's 
Society (Коха! Technical College, Glasgow), for the new 
session is held in the societies’ room, College Buildings, to- 
day, Friday, September 26, at 7.45 p-m., when Т. G. 
Gilmour, A.R.I.B.A., gives his presidential address. 


Мк. Н. D. SEARLES- WooD and the Wardens of the Painters’ 
Company will entertain the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and 
ether guests, to dinner at their hall, Little Trinity Lane, on 
October 18. 


THe Office of Works have already begun the excavation oj 
the site of the old General Rost Office in St. Martin s-le- 
Grand, in preparation for the erection of the new building 
for the accommodation of the Accountant-General’s Depart- 
ment of the Post Office. The * Times" says the designs for 
the new building, which are in the hands of the Office of 
Works, are not vet completed, the first design having been 
set aside owing to the proposal of the City Corporation то 
take part of the site for street widening. 


———Фф——— 
COMPETITIONS. 


HE Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Sculpture to 

Mr. Gilbert Ledward, on the recommendation of the 
Faculty of Sculpture of the British School at Rome. This 
scholarship, which is of the value of #200 per annum, and 
tenable at the British School at Rome for three vears, is 
open to students of British nationality under зо vears of age. 
Similar scholarships are offered annually in architecture and 
decorative painting. Mr. Ledward. who is 25 years of аде, 
and who has been a student at the Roval College of Art aud 
Roval Academy, is the first sculptor to win the scholarship. 


Tus following letter appeared in the “ Times"; —Sir.—5ome 
weeks ago wu drew attention to this [the Board 
of Trade offices] architectural competition, which had 
then just been advertised, though it was not ull 
nearly a fortnight later that the conditions were dis- 
tributed to those architects who had applied for them. А 
glance at the plan and at the site showed at once that this 
should be спе of the finest architectural opportunities which 
has been offered in London for some time past, but the 
chance of making the most of it is very much prejudiced 
by what seems а most unfortunate mistake in the manner in 
which it is presented to competitors. A line has been drawn 
across the centre of the building site, and we are invited to 
consider the southern half of the site as the portion to be 
built over first, particulars of the accommodation. required 
being given for that half only, with a vague statement that 
the other half тау be assumed to һе essentially similar in 
arrangement. ‘To divide a site across the centre in this way, 
and make, as it were, two jobs of it, is to place а serious 
difficulty in the way of evolving a great and comprehensive 
architectural scheme. The arrangement of plan which would 
be necessary for making the best of one half of the building 
would. probably not be the best, either practically or archi- 
tecturallv, if the building were planned and designed as à 
whole. [t would surely. be wiser to allow the architects to 
work out the plan and design as a whole, aad afterwards 
consider. how much of it can be carried ош in the first 
instance. We are promised supplementary fanswers to 
" Questions" after the 27th inst., but my argument cannot be 
put in the official form of a question, and I therefore ask 
leave to state it in vour columns, in the hope that it may 
receive consideration, 


-----%--:-: 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A WARDROBE WITH CARVED FIGURES. 


С. К. А. VovsEkv, Architect. 

Mr. Voysey writes: " In these days of materialistic realism, 
il is well to remember that figures have been used in the рам, 
às symbols to express thoughts, not entirely атта! or selfish. 
Anything spiritual, anything ‘Gothic, anything aspiring and 
uncorporeal is tabood. Indeed, it gives offence to some to 
mention the word spiritual. Their habit of thought is so 
materialistic that it is shocked by апу pure spiritual idea. 
But here is the idea that angels (messengers of the Most 
High) teach the birds their song, and plumage; so the lady 
when shé goes to dress might remember the fashions of 
Heaven as well as of Paris.” 


DESIGN FOR COUNTRY RESIDENTIAL CLUB. 
WEYBRIDGE. 


GEOFFRY Lucas, F.R.1.B. A., and ARTHUR LODGE, 
А.К.Т.В.А.., Architects. 

This was a design prepared to a client's instructions for a 
proposed country residential club, at Weybridge. The plan 
consisted of a large number of public rooms, with manage- 
ment and service departments, and self-contained residential 
two-storied sets of ten-roomed chambers, with usual con- 
veniences and small private kitchens. The general walling 
was Intended to be of unpicked brickwork, and, ах main- 
tenance was an item to be considered, the windows were 
designed with stone dressings and lead glazing in iron case- 
ments. The roof was proposed to be an asphalte flat, behind 
a parapet. The intended site was a knoll with magnificent 
views to south, west, and north, and towards these the prin- 
cipal apartments faced, while the entrance court was to the 


east. 
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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


HE new session of the Т.С.С. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, in Southampton Row, began on the 22nd 
inst. ft will be remembered that the 1 new principal 

is Mr. Fred V. Burridge, В.А. 

The work of the department of architecture and the buill- 
ing crafts is directed by Mr. S. B. К. Caulfield, F.R.L.B.A., 
assisted by Messrs, MacDonald) Gill, and Alan Davidson, 
Messrs. F. H. Manstord and Perey J. Waldram. Wood 
carving is directed by Mr. George Jack, and stone carving 
һу Mr. Richard Garbe. With the exception of the South 
Kensington Museum class (beld on Saturday mornings. and 
afternoons), the following classes are all held in the evenings : 
Design and drawing; building construction; structural 
mechanics; wood and stone carving. Other departments 
provide for students of nearly every craft, and they inchide 
many day classes. 

The instruction given falls into the following main groups, 
each as far as passible being accommodated on a single floor : 
Architecture and the building crafts (ground floor and bas: 
ment), including architectural drawing and design, lectures 
on the history of architecture, building construction and 
structural mechanics. Practical courses in stone and wood 
carving, and lettering, ironwork, art metalwork and bronze 
casting, are associated. with this section. Silversmiths’ work 
and ailied crafts (first. floor), Including silversmithing, large 


and small, goldsmiths” and jewellers’ M diamond. mourt.. 


іле, gem setting, art metalwork, chasing, repousse work. 
engraving, die-sinking, design, modelling, metal casting and 
en; amelling. Book produc tion (second. floor), including book 
binding, tool cutting, compositors and machine work, black 
and white illustration, poster design, woodcutting for repro- 
duction, writing and illuminating, lithography, miniature 
painting, pastel painting, etching and mezzotint. Cabinet 
work and furniture (third floor), including cabinet work, `n- 
laying and marquetry, chi мт making, furnishing and decorat- 
ing, polishing, 
gilding, design for furniture works shop drawing, perspectives 
and interiors. Drawing, design and modelling, meluding 
life (third and fourth floors). This group is in clese relation 
to all the other groups. Decorative needlework (fifth. floor), 
including dress designing, dressmaking, embroidery, «іс. 
Tapestry and silk weaving тау be added. Stained: glass 
work. mosaic and decorative painting (fifth floor), including 
painting In tempera. Пах technical schools fer bovs in (a) 
book production; (b) silversmiths’ and = jewellers’ work). 
Special Leetures.—There are dav and evening courses «f 
special lectures, open, without fee, to students and the 
general public. University Extension Lectures.— Two 
course; of evening lectures. A special fee will be charged 
to non-students. 

It is impessible to doubt that a great deal of good work 
is being done, and valuable influence effected Фу this 
seheol We are all agreed that the results at the annual 
exhibitions do not afford a very safe test as to these values, 
but we would suggest that the school might be helped to more 
definitely useful results if the visiting list could be extended, 
and that architeets in practice, and possibly teachers in other 
places тісім be induced to pay pericdieal visits to the school 
and make suggestions and observations, 


— M— 
BEAUX ARTS ATELIER. 
PYRHERE has been no break in the continuity of the 


atelier work since its opening last February, and it 
was thought that it would be interesting to mark the 
approach of the winter session with an exhibition at 16, 
Wells Mews, Wells Street, W., of some of the work done bv 
the atelier members and students during the past few months. 
An informal gathering was held on Wednesday evening last 
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at the atelier, among those present being the Right Hon. 
lord ауе and 5416, and Messrs. Н. V. Lanchester, 
ORD. BEAL, А. R. Jemmett, F.R.1.B. A., Arthur Davis, 


J. P. Chaures, К. Goulburn Lovell, A. R. I. B. 4. (hon. secre- 
lary), Perey B. ‘Tubbs, F.R.I.B. A., F. E. Billerev, Leslie 
Wilkinson, А.К.І.В.А., J. 5. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., C. Е. 
Mallows, F.R.LB.A., Harold Sanders, and many others. 

The drawings on view comprised those executed for the 
twelve hours esquisse esquisse, the subject. being “The 
Pedestal of a Bronze Equestrian Statue,” and for the projets 
A Town Residence for a Wealthy Art Collector," and “Тһе 
Principal Elevation in a Courtyard of a Roval Palace," the 
latter sets including the rough esquisses and the finished 
rendus. There was also a large number of water-colour 
holiday sketehes of architectural subjects, in competition for 
prizes to the total value of Хто. . 

The patron, Mr. Arthur Davis, gave a most interesting and 
lustructive criticism of the architec tural designs, explaining 
the reasons in detail which led the jury to make the various 
awards, 

He was followed by Mr. Lanchester, who dealt with the 
watercolour sketches, bringing out the salient points to be 
observed or avoided, in an exceedingly useful manner. 

The awards of the jury were as follows : — 

The Pedestal cf а Bronze Equestrian. Statue (mention), 
L. Sylvester Sullivan, A. R.I. B.A. The Principal Elevation 
mo а Courtyard of а Royal Palace (mention), L. E. 
Carreras. А Town Residence for a Wealthy Art Collector 
(first place), W. С. W. Tirrell and L. H. Bucknell, 
A.R.L.B. A. Holiday. Sketches (cash prizes), W. J. Newton, 
M.A., A.R.LB.A. (£4; L. H. Bucknell, A. R.T. B. A. 
(ғау; Wilfred Номе, A. R.J.B. V. (42); Bryan Watson, 
ALR BOL. (£1). 

Besides the competition drawings, there were a number cf 
watercolours, not necessarily architectural subjects, sent for 
exhibition purposes, by members of the atelier, including a 
nimmoer sent by one of the atelier s members in Paris, Мг. 
Н. Ва Cox, A. R.I. B. A. 

The meeting served the useful purpose of demonstrating in 
a practical manner, the methods adopted in the atelier, both 
in regard to the мау in which the students? work is gradually 
developed, and also the basis upon which the jurv’s awards 
are made. Everything points to a further development and 
extension of the work inaugurated by the Beaux Arts Com- 


mittce 
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SHOP ARCHITECTURE. 


MONG the many improvements which have been carried 
out in London and other of our great towns during 
recent vears, one of the most important and encourag- 

ing is the great advance made in shop architecture. 

There are, of course, certain. tvpes of shops which are 
practically unaffected by this development. The shop which 
corresponds, as it were, to a firm of old family solicitors— 
the shop, that is to say, established consule Planco and still 
housed in the building in which the founder both lived and 
carried on his trade—can afford to a great extent to Heo 
modern innovations. А certain outward archaism, in fact, i 
deliberately fostered in some businesses that one calls erly 
enough to mind. An added bouquet seems to be perceptib le 
in the wines of a firm that was importing when the House of 
Hanover was but newly seated on the English Throne. At 
the opposite pole, and equally unaffected by present-day im- 
provements in taste, is the cheap and nastv emporium 
which relies for the most part upon a " trade, and 


“catch: 
which seeks fo compass tts object bv crowding the most 
garish displav of tawdry goods behind the greatest area 
possible of plate glass. To the tradesman of this stamp the 
knowledge that plate glass of anv size and steel girders 
capable of carrving anv weight are obtainable has been a 
fatal encouragement, and his utilisation of modern construc. 
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tional resources differs in degree only from the employment 
by the nomadic purveyor of periwinkles of an overwhelmingly 
brilliant naphtha flare. 

Between these two extremes are the main body of shop- 
keepers, and it is to their premises that we must look for 
illustrations of the tendency to treat shop architecture as 
something susceptible of really artistic expression.. Апа 
here again it is necessary to make а general distinction, 
according as a building may be classified roughly as a “store” 
or as a shop dealing exclusively in goods of a single kind or 
of a closely related character. Certain of the problems to 
be faced by the architect are of universal application. He 
has to consider the legitimate desire of the shopkeeper that 
his wares shall be attractively displaved, the convenience of 
customers, the general character of the street in which the 
building is to be put up, and so forth. 

But in other and very vital respects the architectural 
problem of the “store” differs from that presented by the 


shop. The mere size, for example, of a large "store" 
justifes, and in fact necessitates, its receiving a bold and 


distinctive treatment. Certain classes of small shops шау 
be said almost to settle for themselves their general outlines, 
if these are to bear апу relation to the character of the goods 
sold. With the “store” this is impossible, owing to the multi. 
plicity of the wares. Whatever may be done by expert 
window-dressers to give each department ап appropriately 
individual appearance, the building in its main outlines must 
be sufficiently strong and general to be capable of displaving 
effectivelv апу of the goods which, at a given season, it is 
desired prominently to show. Above all else there is the 
problem of the plate-glass window. The vast size of a 
modern “store” demands windows of a proportionate expanse, 
and the task of the architect is at once to provide such win- 
dows and to ensure that thev shall not be too blatantly 
obtrusive. А really successful effect can be achieved. only 
by the nicest calculations. Ап error in proportion or con- 
struction which might escape notice іп а shop-front of 
moderate dimensions becomes uncompromisingly obvious 
when magnified to the scale entailed by a building such as 
Harrod ’s. 

Fortunately (for the "store" is becoming an increasingly 
prominent type of enterprise) the know ledge how to handle 
this problem is rapidly making headway, and high praise is 
due to the architecture of some of the new “stores,” of which 
there have been several striking examples put up in London 
within the last few years. As а last example of a handsome 

"store" mention should certainly be made of the delightful 
Renaissance building of Debenham and Freebodv. 

But if the designer of a "store" knows that his building is 
bound to attract attention through its mere size, the shop 
architect shculd not aim primarily at producing anything which 
is too obviously meant to be “showy,” or the result will be 
a street made up of incongruous, clashing, and over-bold 
structures. Fortunately the architect can in many cases 
reckon upon the sympathy of the best class of tradesman. 
It has now come to be realised that the better goods are in 
quality the more important it is that thev should be shown 
in an artistic setting, and, further, that such goods are shown 
at an actual disadvantage if thev are crowded too much 
together. The 200 yards or so of Old Bond Street between 
Piccadilly and Old Burlington Gardens contain four examples 
of first-rate shop architecture beyond which it is not neces- 
sary to go. The first example is the tobacconist's shop of 
Messrs. Sandorides, with its four exquisitely moulded arches 
and the rich ironwork which fills the upper part of these 
arches. Such a design, of course. cuts off a good deal of 
light, but it has to be remembered that in such a shop an 
uninterrupted light is not a primarv consideration. Тһе 
second example is the shop of Messrs. Duveen. The 
elegance and richness of the French woodwork which forms 
its frame are exquisite, and though the windows are often 
bare of anv goods whatever, the handsome panelling leaves 
one almost indifferent as to whether any priceless objets d'art 
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are being shown or not. Тһе shop of Messrs. Crichton nest 
door is the third illustration. This shop is really a master. 
piece on the part of the late Mr. Flockhart. Оп the ground 
fluor the design is almost identical with that of Messrs. 
Duveen's shop, and the treatment of the first floor, while 
differing in detail, resembles its neighbour in general effect. 
In the two stories above the design is entirely different. Тһе 
result 15 at once charming and dignified, and is an admirable 
illustration of how an architect, without sacrificing indivi- 
duality, сап make his design suitable to its surroundings. 
The last example is the perfume shop of Messrs. Atkinson. 
The deliberately massive appearance which has been given 
to the building by its stene casing and the comparatively small 
size of its mullioned windows suggest somehow an idea of 
cool fragrance which is thoroughly appropriate. In each 
Of these, and in many other examples which could be given, 
the predominant characteristic is a certain rich refinement, 
which blends so quietly with the general surroundings that 
its full beauty is not alwavs recognised at a first glance, but, 
when once apprehended, 1s more and more appreciated. 

To what extent and with what rapidity this improvement 
in shop architecture may be expected to develop it is im- 
possible to predict. ‘There are innumerable factors to be 
taken into consideration, and these factors vary not only in 
different towns, but in different parts of the same town. 
The omens, however, appear on the whole to be distinctly 
favourable. Where distinguished firms have led the wav 
others will surely follow. Тһе increasing number of highly- 
educated men and women who are taking up posts as heads 
cf commercial enterprises ; the demand of the public that its 
shopping shall be done in pleasant conditions ; the growth of 
knowledge and experience. amongst architects in the treat- 
ment of commercial are hitecture ; the spirit of reasonable. 
ness which, on the whole, has manifested itself. throughout 
the discussion on the rebuilding of Regent Street Quadrant— 
all these are so many grounds for hoping that the reckless 
disregard for beauty which marked shop architecture in the 
roth century, will give way to a recognition of the fact that 
a shop necd not be ugly in order to be commercially attrac- 
tive.—The “Times.” 
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SITES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


“НЕ following letter has been sent to us for publication: 
71 Sir,—Your otherwise exceptionally well-informed 
article on this subject in your issue of September 6 
contains, I think, some misconc eptions on the subject of the 
Bedford site behind the British Museum. You ask very 
pertinently “on what possible grounds can the Bedford site 
he preferred" to the Foundling Hospital site, which was the 
choice of the Senate after a very full discussion of all the 
suggestions offered it. You answer, “On the ground of 
finance.” I propose to examine this contention. You sav, 
“Хо positive offer of monev has been made towards the 
purchase either of the river site or the Foundling Hospital 
site." But no money has been asked for in connection with 
either of these sites, and money is not usually forthcoming 
unless asked for. You imply, and Sir Francis Trippel 
categorically states (“Morning Post," September 2), that “ 
publie appeal was ever made" for the British Museum site. 
To refute this statement it is sufficient to refer to the leader 
in the “Times” of February 10, 1912, in which an urgent 
appeal for public support to buy the Bedford site is made. 
This appeal was widely circulated also in other papers, but 
on Sir Francis Trippel's authority it is now stated that there 
was no publie response. “Тһе promised donations were 
obtained privately,” he writes (loc. cHf.), with still more 
private conditions attached to them! Two of these condi- 
tions have been made public bv Lord Haldane : — 
I. The anonvmous donations are available onlv for the 
British Museum site, 1.e., the four plots behind the museum. 
These donations, amounting to £220,000, were announced 
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THE BRITIS 


as having been offered to Sir Francis Trippel at a time when 
that gentleman was inviting the University (vide an interview 
with the vice-chancellor on March 1912), to pav £,375,0C0 
for the four plots behind the British Museum, now appraised 
by the owner at £218,000, and valued by the London County 
Council at £125,000. Тһе Bedford Estate offered Sir 
Francis Trippel what amounts to a “rebate” of £75,000 off 
the £375,000. As the appreciation in value to the neigh- 
bouring Bedford property which would accrue if the 
university established itself behind the British Museum would 
be such as to make it well worth the while of that estate 
to give the four plots gratis to the university, we тау ask 
if anv of this 7,220,000 represents another rebate from that 
first figure of £375,000? This would explain the limitation 
of subscriptions to that site—if the limitation exists. But 
the limitation has been denied, first by T.ord Rosebery, a vear 
ago; again quite recently by Lord Reav; and it was this 
recent denial which largely influenced the Senate in reopen- 
ing a consideration of these offers at all. If this limitation 
does not in fact exist, the whole case for the choice of the 
British Museum site, “the financial ground” named bv vou, 
falls away. 

II. The second condition is stated by Lord Haldane thus: 
“Some of the gifts, indeed (i.e., these anonymous donations), 
were offered on conditions which are inconsistent with their 
being used by the university as at present constituted." 
(* Times,” May о, 1912.) . 

This condition, if it in fact exists, betravs political inten. 
tion, a point to which I shall refer again. But this condi. 
tion is also denied explicitly by Sir Francis Trippel, to whom 
the donations were offered іп the first instance, and who 
ought to know. Commenting upon a statement made by me 
to the effect that these donations postulated an alteration in 
the constitution and aims of the university, he writes: “I am 
not aware that such condition was attached to anv of these 
donations.” (“Morning Post," September 2, 1913.) Lord 
Rosebery was also plainly unaware of this stipulation a vear 
ago. Thus it would seem that Lord Haldane attaches to 
these anonymous donations two conditions of which his 
féllow-trustees remain unaware. Is it an illegitimate infer- 
ence that it is Lord Haldane himself who makes these stipu- 
lations and not the donors? Lord Haldane has clearly inti- 
mated іп his correspondence with the vice-chancellor 
(recently unofficially published, and in opposition to Lord 
Haldane’s wishes) that he will not interest himself in the 
collection of monev for any other site than the Bedford site. 
I believe that the following considerations will explain both 
this curious personal insistence of Lord Haldane and the real 
driving force, which is not financial, but political, behind the 
-Bedford site proposition. А 

I. The establishment of the university on the Bedford site 
would be the greatest “scoop” for University College that 
that institution has achieved since it started its career by 
calling itself “the University of London." “It has become 
an essential part of the policy” (of University College), 
writes’ Dr. Walker in his brilliant little “History of the 
University,” a marked copy of which I enclose, “that the 
habitation of the university should be transferred from South 
Kensington to a central, or more precisely, a west-central 
position, . а position in the neighbourhood. of the 
British Museum.” Lord Haldone, as a life governor of 
University College, is deeply interested in its achieving this 
“scoop.” | 

2. The choice of the Bedford site for the university. is 
inextricably bound up with the recommendations of the Roval 
Commission, of which Lord Haldane was chairman and lead- 
ing spirit. The driving force behind the report of the Com- 
mission and behind the advocacy of the Bedford site is in 
fact the same, as vour article seems to recognise.’ That 
report has been received with a degree of hostilitv that makes 
it verv certain that no Bill incorporating its recommendations. 
without verv radical change, has the remotest chance of 
passing Parliament. Тһе proposal to remove the university 
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to the British Museum site was made to the Commissioners 
bv Sir Francis Trippel, a German gentleman recently 
naturalised as ‘a British subject, unconnected with the 
university, and not likely to be familiar with its needs. Yet 
this proposal was accepted bv the Commissioners on the 
same day on which it was made to them, and thev added 
the extravagant eulogv that the "site" (which thev cannot 
have even seen) was " deal," and the “scheme magnificent.” 
The Commissioners are thus convicted of having given rather 
less consideration to the choice of a permanent home for the 
University of London than the average man gives to the 
selection of his socks. I submit that the present executive 
of the university was merely prudent in rejecting a recom- 
mendat'on arrived at with such indecent haste, and in awaiting 
the ultimate fate іп Parliament of the other recommenda- 
tions of the report before it accepted a particular site which, 
alcne among the sites offered to it, involves its acceptance of 
a particular policy as weli—a policy, moreover, which is 
still унб yudice.—l am, Sir, etc., 
E. GRAHAM LITTLE, 

Member of the Senate of the University 

of London, vice-president University of 

London Graduates? Association. 

Wimpole Street. 


зр 
ANTIQUITIES ОЕ CAMBERWELL. 


pur bustling, noisy streets of Camberwell, with 
their teeming population, it is dificult to realise that 
It Was ever a country village, with a mediaval church ; 
but there are still several who remember the surrounding 
pastures and cornfields, and among a party who visited the 
ancient landmarks on Saturday was Mr. J. E. Poulter, now 
over ninety, who in the forties painted many landscapes, 
fuil of rural charm, in the locality. Тһе occasion. was one 
of the rambles of the Middlesex Archeological Society, under 
the guidance of Mr. P. M. Johnston. Mr. Whitworth St. 
Cedd, a local antiquary and ex-Mavor of Camberwell. ex- 
plained how, on the hill where he stood, the Britons under 
Boadicea had made their Jast stand against the Roman 
advance on London, and 8,000 of them had been slaughtered 
—according to the account of the conquerors, who, by the 
мау, may be credited with not desiring to exaggerate more 
than was necessary to create а good impression at home. 
The military value of the situation, protected as it then was 
bv marshes and streams, was readily recognised. Quite 
recently there has been an interesting find, a gardener having 
discovered a Roman soldier's drinking vessel under a tree. 
No doubt it had lain undisturbed since its original owner 
took it to the spring near by and threw it awav after accident- 
ally breaking off the top, fitted to hold the spronge with 
which he moistened his lips when marching. This pot was 
exhibited later on, when a halt was made at the Minet 
Library, but, firstly, Mr. Johnston had a great deal to point 
out. 

There was the handsome and interesting Communion plate 
Drought from St. Giles's Church, for public inspection at the 
Passmore Edwards Polytechnic, the most remarkable of the 
vessels being a chalice of the Elizabethan period, ornamented 
with representations of drops of blood. There was, said Mr. 
Johnston, nothing like it in the Church plate of England, 
and it was a problem how it came into St. Giles's at a time 
when such symbolism was a signal for destruction. Next, 
an elaborate r4th-centurv. sedilium was inspected іп the 
vicarage garden, where it had been placed for preservation 
when the ancient church was burnt in 184r. The new 
building, a handsome Gothic edifice, designed bv Sir Gilbert 
Scott, was visited. and Mr. Johnston described th* history 
and plan of the former church, erected bv the monks of 
Bermondsey in the i2th century. From various descrip- 
tions and drawings he made a sufficiently thorough recon- 


struction Of the Norman church, with its remarkable apse. 
rocd-stair, and sereen. and stained glass, and he also 
referred to the brasses that it contained. “These disappeared 
when the church was burnt, no one having been responsible 
for their safety, but sume of the most important меге re- 
cvered, and аге now in the chancel. They record members 
of the distinguished families who 1. hurt their man- 
sions and maintained their parks in Camberwell, within 
riding distance. of the Court. Incidentally, Mr. Johnston 
referred to the origin o£ this name, remarkaing that sume 
held “well” to be а misprenunciation Gf "ville" or “vila, 
and " Camber” to be a corruption of the name of the Sheriff's 
Camera Courthouse. But he preferred the common explana- 
поп that the locality was a place of springs and wells, and 
this was supported by the dedication to St. Giles. the patron 
saint ef the cripples and invalids attracted ру the healing 
virtues of the waters. 

At Camberwell Grove the visitors. were on the site of 
a long avenue leading from the Elizabethan mansion of the 
Scott ‘family. Mr. Johnston mentioned that while some road 
excavation Was in progress he had seen the red brick founda- 
tions of the building. Не pointed to the stables of a public- 
house, which were actualy those of the mansion, and he 
suid that the piers of the gate of its great. carriageway still 
remained in Greve Lane. The estate was acquired and 
butt over by Dr. Lettsom, а famous physician of the 18th 
century, and besides the fine and beautifully situated build- 
mg once occupied by Dr. Lettsom himself. there are some 
interesting. houses in the Grove. The district has memories 
of Ruskin, Browning. William Black, the novelist. and other 


notable persons, including severat members cf the French 
mobility who came over at the time of the Revolution. оте 


of these refugees settled on Champion. Hill, at the base cf 
which was а marshy ground, now entirely covered by busy 
streets, where Willow Farm was a resort of Thomas Crom- 
well. Тһе last bit of this remaining unbiilt on was seen in 
tac ornamental ground near the Minet Fibrarv, where an 
opportunity Was afforded of examining the wonderful. collec- 
поп of Surrey records of all kinds, including 952 volumes. 
several of which are rare and curious, 500 pamphilets, and 
many minuseripts, engravings, drawings, and maps made by 
Мг. William Minet (treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries), 
and now housed іп the handsome publie. library. that. he 
fcunded.—The * Morning Post.” 


------%-- 
SOME OLD SCOTTISH 
TIRLING CASTLE 


the sinueus Forth, 
Highlands runs by 


MONUMENTS. 


stands on Its basalt erag above 
across which the road into. the 
the famous Auld Brig, now under 
repair. 

Stirling Castle has a precipice to the north andl a steep 
slope falling to the south on which the old town clings, bre 
coming newer as it descends. The road to the Old Bridge 
turns ахау under the shonlder of the hill where it begins 
to rise steeply, and the approach to the castle is by a bread 
market place, formerly known as the High бате, 
more prosaically as Broad Street. Here in the heart of the 
(сап the traces of more magnificent davs begin to cluster 
thickly. Peeps of 16th and 170 century doorways, like 
th. staircases in the Inns <f Court or Oxford quadrangles, 
appear in old courts overbuilt with squalid tenements; and 
round the market place the tall old houses of the Scottish 
nebility ft crow stepped gables marking the French in- 
Ппепсе which is so conspicuous in Scottish architecture. 

At the head of the street stand the stately remains of the 
Earl of Маг palace, known as Mar's Wark. This house. 
like the Old Bridge, is being restored by the Office cf 
Works, whieh has charge of the castle as a Government build- 
ing and cf other historie. sites and structures іп the vatley 


but now 
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of the Forth. Only the beautiful front of Mar's Wark is 
lit to-day, with some low-vaulted chambers inside and the 
remains cf the passage which led between them to the inner 
court, The graveyard of the neighbouring church nos 
presses close on the palace. behind and covers the rest cf. ts 
site, Over the gate are carved the Roval Arms of Scotland 
with the two supporting unicorns, and the date 1570. The 
towers oa either side bear corresponding shields of the Earl 
and Countess of Маг. Stones with ornamental devices are 
studded bere and there өп the wall; some with the carving 
still distinct, amd otners defaced and almost smeoth. Accord- 
ing to tradition; Mars Wark was built with stones taken 
from Cambuskenneth Abbey, whieh the Reformation had 


lately despotled ; and tradition is supported by the date aad 


character of many of the carved. stones found іп the walls 
and vaults during the restoration now іп progress. The 
beauty of the dai is beng enormousy enhanced by careful 
restoration, “The blo ked up windows are being pu med, 
and the building is thereby regaining its original g race and 
Пелех: thi ugh the work is still ine omplete, iue greai Im- 
provement when it is completed сап already be foreseen. 
Tae walls have been strengthened where time had weakenerl 
them, the vaults and cellars have been cleared uf rubbish, 
and whea the work is done the arrangement of all that is 
leit will be clearly. displayed. 

Beyond Mars Wark tne hill rises to the wide green outside 
the castle; with its magnificent view of the Oc “ails aud the 
eastward course of the Forh. A medieval stronghold and 
palace do not provide llic. quest convenient quarters for 
modern barracks. and are bound. to suffer in the process 
of adaptation. The interior of the castle is as a whole dis- 
appointing, owing to the way m which it has been eut aboni 
for military purposes. dne old. Parliament Hall ін thie 
Lower Square still keeps the shell of iwo great опе], richly 
anl gracefully decorated, and fragments of the orgmal 
decoration can be traced еземһеге among new floors and 
doors and rows of windows inserted without relation. to tne 
design. The building is capped with a commonplace modera 
roof and chimney-pots which form the uninspiring skyline 
of the castle as 1t is seen for miles around. James the Fifth х 
Palace on the other side of the square has suffered. less 
external disturbance, and remains as a singular example cl 
French Renaissance work coarsened by tr. aok anting do d 
more barbarous society. The comparatively dow walls хир 
port а disproportionately rich and heavy cornice, and аге 
crowded with quaint and uncouth figures emulating with more 
vigour than refinement, the graces of the Classical revival. 
Cheek by jowl with these “havthen goddesses” of the Renais 
хапсе grin in hardy anachronism the gargoyles cf the pre 
ceding “Gothic period, The whole building shows a childish 
naivete in its admiration of French models and incapacity to 
understand them, and for the light which at throws on the 
tutelage of the Scottish people іп the graces of civilisation. t 
Is one Gf the most interesting buildings in the country. Mar s 
Wark dates from a time when the lesson had beca better 
assimilated, aud is designed in far better taste. The plan 
of the Royal palace was never completed, апа breaks sul- 
dently off on the outer side of. the castle rock, near the 
corner, known as the Ladies’ Lockout. Far beneath this 
spot, when the sun, drooping behind Ben Lomond. gives a 
shadowy profile to all the Hule irregularities of the soil, the 
outlines of a great formal garden laid out in the Palan style 
for the Scottish Court can be clearly traced in a level green 
meadow to the south-west. The use of the castle as a 
barracks prevents апу extensive restoration of Ия earls 
features, but as the need for structural repair arises. the 
opportunity is taken to harmonise the masonry as far as 
possible with the historie character of the building. 

There is a tradition that the earliest bridge over the Forth 
crossed a little above the existing Old Bridge, which itself 
stands a little higher up the river than the bridge built to 
take modern trafic. It has four lofty circular arches, oll 
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varying a little in span, as is often the case with old bridges, 
but not sufficiently irregular to impair the graceful proportions 
of the whole structure. It crosses the river on a slight 
curve, and this, like its high-backed arch, also adds to its 
beauty. Тһе excavations carried out in the course of repair 
have revealed three earlier and lower levels in the roadway ; 
and the parapet has been three times raised to correspond. 
Originally, therefore, the bridge must have been consider- 
ably more hog-backed than it is now, and the levelling of 
the approaches may have been undertaken to make it easier 
for wheeled traffic. When the repairs are complete the 
bridge will be reopened to foot passengers. 

Barely a mile outside Stirling, but separated from it by 
two bends of the Forth, stand the relics of Cambuskenneth 
Abbey in а green field by the waterside. Very little remains 
above the line of the foundations, but the arch of the west 
doorway and the massive square tower which catches. the 
eve as one looks eastward from the castle terrace at Stirling. 
Careful excavation has discovered the base of many of the 
buildings i the soil, and it will be possible to trace the 
ground plan of the greater part of the abbey by the exposed 
foundations, Where even the foundations have been torn 
up by Mar or his emulators, their line will be continued in 
gravel, so as to complete the plan. А space inside the 
west doorway has been used as a modern burial-ground, 
which will prevent the reconstruction of the plan of the 
buildings from being carried out on this side. Within the 
bounds cf the abbey church and near the high altar stands 
the tomb erected by Queen Victoria to James III. of Scot- 
land and Queen Margaret of Norway, who are recorded to 
have been buried here. When the foundations have been 
completely traced the arrangement will be elucidatd for the 
benefit of the unlearned visitor by a’ framed plan erected 
near the entrance. It is to be hoped that when the signi- 
ficance of the remains is made clear the light-hearted 
populace of Stirling, which visits the spot to consume straw- 
berries in their season, will desist from the ‘pastime of plav- 
ing pitch-and-toss with the stones. 

Twenty miles east of Stirling, where the Forth broadens 
into its Firth, stands another palace of the Scottish Kings at 
Dunfermline. The wall of the palace front hangs on the 
brow of a wooded glen with a magnificent view across a 
terraced garden to the Forth, and the Lothian hills beyond. 
During the last vear a series of chambers has been excavated 
in the basement, which was buried in ruins and overgrown 
with bushes and trees. The floór of the basement was 
reached at a depth of about 16ft. beneath the surface ground 
level; and seven chambers have been exposed, running one 
after another along the remaining south-western wall. Nearly 
midway in this range of building the lower part of a hand- 
some circular staircase has been laid bare, which led down 
into the basement from the east side, facing the town. The 
stones of the stair are very finely dressed, and bear a number 
of clearly-cut mason's marks, by which the work of each 
man was identified. Тһе staircase led into a passage, and 
this into two of the rooms, in one of which a great hearth 
has been laid bare in the wall. The partitions of these seven 
chambers are of later date than the outer walls, and that 
between the first and second rooms on the north cuts partly 
across a large stone fireplace. When the division was made, 
evidently an original vaulted roof supported on central pillars 
was replaced by barrel vaulting covering each of the new 


rooms separately, and supported on the new partition walls. 


Traces of the old work remain in the nbs still visible on the 
end walls, and in the bases of two of the central pillars, 
which have been laid bare in the floor. · The newer walls 
and vaults were not nearly so strongly built as the old, anil 
have fallen considerably out of place. The original cellars 
seem to have been divided up for more convenient use as 
store-rooms when domestic comfort was increasing, and the 
traditions of massive construction derived from the defensive 
necessities of feudal residences were already weakening. 
There are the marks of a somewhat similar change of fashion 
in the range of windows on the first floor, surviving in the 
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outer ма. The original pointed arches have been replaced, 
but not entirely concealed, by a series of rectangular windows 
with stone mullicns, А blocked. ир window which has been 
exposed at the south end of the range shows the change very 
cleariv. The actual window space after the alteration mast 
have been rather less than before; but the effect of the 
square-headed windows is roomier, and no doubt they were 
regarded in their day as a modern and tasteful improvement 
Now the sparrow Mits through them to feed ber voung. and 
the surroundings of the old palace of the Scottish Kings have 
been embellished by wealth drawn from the ore. of 
Pennsyivama an. poured forth by Mr. Carnegie in his birth 


piace. | 
— — | 
THE ARCHITECTURES OF INDIA.* 


К. HAVELL has been successful in raising a volume 
of discussion оп modern architecture ін ludia. We 
quote below something of what the " Spectator" has 

tu say about his book. 

No опе who takes even an amateur's interest in Indian 
art can fail to know that Mr. Havell is a disinterested, ап 
enthusiastic advocate of indigenous methods, a firm believer 
m the originality and. charm of Indian tradition. Mest of 
us, too, know that he 15 the leader in the movement for 
building the new Delhi in accordance with Indian designs 
and by the hands of Indian artificers. It must be admitted 
at starting. that this book owes its origin to Mr. Havell’s 
dread. lest the new capital should prove а whited “City of 
Palaces.” like Calcutta or Madras, rather Шап a truly 
Indian srajadhishihan, after the model of Benares or 
Mathura. It is the penalty of even the most disinterested 
enthusiasm to create prejudice in the minds of more cautious 
people. and Mr. Havell unblushingly admits that his interest- 
Ing and suggestive work is (among other things) a piece of 
controversial. pamphleteering. We need not repeat here 
what we have already said on the vexed question cf the right 
way to build the new Delhi. Let us merely admit in passing 
that one who holds Mr. Нахе views as to the origin and 
nature of Indian architectural art could hardly, fail to be in 
favour of a capital designed hv Indian artists and built 
by Indian craftsmen. That is not to sav that his views 
тау not, in part at least, be shared by those who hold with 
Lord Curzon that the capital of British India might fitly 
symbolise Western intervention in Eastern. affairs, might 
well be an improvement, 1f. possible, on the “colonial” archi- 
tecture cf, sav, Calcutta or Pondicherry. We тау admit 
the beauty and originalitv of Indian art without wishing to 
adapt it for the use of English or Anglicised rulers of India. 
seems to suppose. by asserting that buildings designed. by 
Eurcpeans will probably be as heavy and uninspired as most 
Nor is that point quite sufficiently answered, as Mr. Havell 
recent official erections in Europe. What concerns us now, 
however, is the merit of Mr. Havell s book as an exposition 
of the continuous historical tradition of Indian architecture 
as shown in the buildings of Hindu, Buddhist, and Moham- 
medan times. Here his long residence in India, his intimate 
and friendly contact with Indian artists and artisans, his in- 
tullive sympathy with their methods and aims, have stood him 
in good stead. If we may risk the comparison, Mr. Havell 
's to Ferguson, hitherto the standard authority, very much 
what the late Sir Alfred Lyall is to Macaulay as a critic of 
Hindu literature and religion. The difference is largely in 
the point of view. Масашау and Ferguson were alike 
foreigners, observing ап exotic civilisation which had for 
them an element of grotesqueness. ]t was natural tnat 
Ferguson should endeavour to classify Indian architecture 
by its most salient features, should grasp eagerly at Greek 
influences in Gandhara sculpture, should compare Moham- 
medan shrines with the mosques of Central Asia and Eevpt, 
should overlook the fact that foreign elements. were wholly 


*"Indian Architecture.” By Е. B. Havell, London : John Murray. 
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and quickly assimilated by the living and vigorous art of 
India, and were in truth an insufficient, because temporary 
aud comparatively unimportant, basis for classification. We 
do not sav that Mr. Havell, with his masterly command of 
Indian traditions, runs into the opposite extreme. lt is, 
however, his business to show that Indian architecture has 
undergone a continuous process of development from the 
earliest examples known to us, and that even the manifest 
differences between Hindu and Mussulman buildings are 
superficial rather than structural, that both are essentialiv 
Indian in design and inspiration, that such «differences as do 
exist are due much less to foreign influences than to an 
intelligent and truly artistic adaptation of ancient conventions 
to new needs, social, ritual, and other. 

Mr. Havell makes the required exposition with all his 
wonted vigour and courage. He begins his difficult task— 
difficult chiefly because of the weight of accepted authority 
against him—by showing that the Taj Mahal itself, that 
miracle of seemingly pure Moslem art (touched, as some 
would sav, by Italian influence), owes its most characteristic 
and beautiful features to easily recognised Buddhist and 
Hindu conventions of ground- plan, elev, ation, and ornament. 
The famous “bulbous?” dome, with its basal w reath and 
culminating finial of lotuses, is, he proves, a quite natural 
development of Hindu domes which had their origin in the 
stupas of early Buddhism, adapted with exquisite sympathy 
to the immortal grief of an eclectic Mohammedan emperor 
for his lovely empress. Once this cardinal point is estab- 
lished, Mr. Havell has little difficulty in demonstrating that 
the shrines and tombs of Mohammedan India differ more 
widely from those of other Mussulman countries than English 
cathedrals differ from those of France and = Germany. 
Mohammedan invaders were warriors, not artists. They 
entered a land famous for the then unequalled skill of its 
builders. They gladly utilised the talent of Indian desitners 
and artificers, who were delighted to show their ingenuity in 
facing new necessities of construction. A mosque is a place 
of meeting, of public praver, and. requires large chambers 
under an ample span of roof. Hindus showed that they 
could adapt the narrow vaults of their temples to new con- 
ditions. Sometimes they used the bracket, which was natural 
іп places where long stone beams could readly be procured. 
Elsewhere, and especially where bricks were the principal 
building material, they put the pointed Hindu arch to new 
and more daring uses. АП this Mr. Havell explains in pro- 
fuse and unanswerable detail, enforced bv an admirable 
series of about a hundred and thirty excellent photographic 
plates. For Mr. Havell such congenial enthusiasts as 
Growse of Bulandshahr and others of his kind have not lived 
in vain. For him the architecture of India shows an un. 
broken and beautiful tradition, as vigorous at the present 
day as it was two thousand veag ago, the result of continuous 
evolution and experiment by men whose daring and skill go 
with a trained and hereditary taste for dignity and beauty of 
building. He proves his case not by mere assertion but by 
actually showing us in his illustrations ‘that such fortress 
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palaces as Папуа and Urcha furnish а combination of 
grandeur, strength, and beauty such as no other country can 
supply. 

It would need long experience of Hinduism to sav 
exactly whether the plain semi-circular domes on Kumbha 
Капа s temple near Jodhpur were really designed in an 
apologetic, a protective spirit. But the suggestion is based 
on a sound intuition, namelv, that it 1s easy to exaggerate 
the real differences between Hindu and Moslem in India, to 
attach too much importance to superficial differences in 
Hindu and Moslem art. It grasps the inner significance of 
the antinomy, puzzling to European minds, between 
pantheism and the exaggerated indulgence in a symbolism 
which, as in other religions, тау degenerate in the minds of 
ignorant people into fetichism or some other form of what 
others besides Puritans would call “idolatry.” 

In short, Mr. Havell's theory of the growth of Indian 
architecture is sound in essentials, not only because he knows 
тапу Indian buildings, but because һе knows, understands, 
and likes the men who built them. It enables him to see 
that the miraculous and unearthly beauty of the Та) is 
preciselv due to its exquisite adjustment to its surroundings, 
and that result could hardly be achieved by foreigners accus- 
(өтей to the conventions and experiments of an art adapted 
to different conditions of climate апа scenery. 

It is pleasant to find that Mr. Havell has an admiration 
for the Bengali architecture of Gaur and Pandua, and that 
his book contains ап excellent photograph of two of the three 
temples that stand by the great square tank of Sibsagar, in 
Üpper Assam. Some «ау he may tell us of the wonderful 
ruins of "Texpur, and Singri, and Dimapur, surprising relics 
of a vanished civilisation in а land. where no man now cau 
hew stone or mould bricks. 

It тау be that Mr. Havell's plea for an Indian rather 
than ап Anglo-Indian Delhi will fall on deaf ears, and Mr. 
Lutvens will rather listen to the counsels of Lord Curzon 
and those who share his views. He тау find consolation for 
his disappointment in the knowledge that his generous and 
disinterested sympathy with Hindu art has been the germ of 
a book worthv to take its place bv the side of Ferguson's 
classical history. Тһе two books are complementary to one 
another, and together may supply a salutary hint to our own 
designers of great public buildings. Ап attentive study of 
Mr. Havell’s beautiful plates will show what delight Hindu 
architects have taken, and stil take, in surmounting the 
problems of construction with an ingenuity апа instinctive 
соса taste which give their work something of the irresistible 
charm or majesty "of the natural objects with which thev 
harmonise so delightfully. Хо one has recognised so clearlv 
as Mr. Havell that this instinctive power of adaptation to 
surroundings can onlv belong to a trulv indigenous art, 
vigorous enough to assimilate useful borrowings from alien 
sources, but wisely conservative in its retention of conven- 
tions born of long experience and sound (because gradual and 
cautious) advance to fresh beauties of design. 
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THE GAS EXHIBITION. 


Н EAT and light are matters of great importance to us 
all, and it says something for the energy and ability 

of those engaged in the gas industry that the possi- 
bilities of gas have been so marvellously developed, апа so 
ably demonstrated that to-day it holds the field as prob- 
ably the premier method of supplying the public with heat 
and light. The exhibition which is now open for the whole 
of October at Shepherd's Bush is a most timely one, for 
the public will now be able to realise what has been taking 
place in the economic development of the gas industry. 
To some people this exhibition will appeal most on account 
of the many side issues which go with it. "There are here 
to be seen so:many things which touch our daily life in its 
artistic and industrial aspect that one might almost think 
a gas exhibition was one of the most important and in- 
teresting in the world. However, we cannot but approve 
of the skill and enterprise which are here combined to illus- 
trate the whole aspect of gas lighting and heating as it 
affects the community. Мапу a household, both large and 
small, to sav nothing of public institutions, has been mar- 
vellously affected in comfort, temper, and general well-being 
bv the admirable wav in which heating and lighting have 
been made easier and pleasanter by the use of gas. The 
economy and efficacy of gas cooking have been amply demon- 
strated all over the country, and in this exhibition the latest 
appliances and methods may be studied. Such things as 
the provision of a little hot-water boiler as an adjunct to a 
small bedroom fire add greatly to the comfort of the in- 
dividual, who may get a hot-water bottle or shaving water 
at an instant's notice bv this excellent contrivance. And 
it is obvious that in the whole range of heating and lighting 
necessities, gas is now available in the most artistic, as well 
as convenient and economical manner. We suppose no 
trade industry has probably ever had so interesting and 
manv-sided an exhibition as this. Тһе series of entertaining 
rocms, of cottage rooms, of bedrooms, hospital rooms, 
restaurant kitchens, etc., have been most completely fitted, 
and many of them evince a great deal of taste and skill in 
the fumishing. Тһе whole effect of the exhibition owes much 
to the direction of the architects, who have shown how, 
often bv simple means, exhibition galleries may be made 
artistic and attractive. Though on our visit vesterdav a 
good deal was still incomplete, the whole effect was so far 
advanced as to promise an unusually good show, which 
should attract a large number of visitors during the three 
weeks which still remain available. То take one sub- 
ject alone, the evolution of the lamp from Roman times 
would alone repay one for a visit to the exhibition. These 
are from the Lovett Collection and exhibits owned by the 
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City Corporation. А delightful collection of candle snuffers 
is also lent by Mr. Edward Bidwell, as well as many speci- 
mers, photographs, and models, illustrating the history of 
fire- making. А 


RE КЕНЕН 
EDINBURGH IMPROVEMENTS. 
By P. J. Dear, M.A., Oxon. 


THE CALTON HILL SCHEME. 
SIR R. ANDERSON AND LORD ROSEBERY. 
IR ROWAND ANDERSON writes:—The questions 
raised by Lord Rosebery regarding the proposed 
transformation at the Calton Hill should rouse the 
citizens seriously to consider what may render it impossible 
for generations to come, to rectify one of the gteatest arcni- 
tectural blunders ever made in any city of Europe. In an 
address I delivered some vears ago, as president of the 
architectural section of the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Arts, I referred to the Calton Jail 
buildings as follows :— 

" Overhanging the steep cliffs of the Calton Hill is what 
looks like a castle, recalling some of the English and Welsh: 
ones; as a matter of fact, it is mistaken bv many who enter 
Edinburgh for the first time by the North British Railway 
to be the worid-wide-known Edinburgh Castle. I remember 
meeting the late Mr. Billings. the architect and author of 
the well-known work on the ‘Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland.’ I had just before then seen a 
building of his erected for the North London Water Works. 
It is in the form of a castle. I asked him why he made а 
waterwork like a castle. His reply was, ‘What would you 
have me make it hike?’ I replied, ‘A waterwork.’ ‘But,’ 
said he, ‘can you tell me what a waterwork is like, as I 
must have a type to work from?’ Ав I could not do so, or 
convince him that he might originate one, I had to retire 
from the dispute, leaving Mr. Billings quite satisfied that a 
castle was a very gcod representation for a tower for pump- 
ing up water. Тһе architect of the Calton Jail, under the 
influence of the prevailing taste of his day, must have looked 
at the problem he had to solve from the same standpoint as 
Mr. Billings. Не wanted a type to work from, and he 
chose the castle, but as a castle is a place to keep people 
out, and a jail to keep people in, see what а deplorable 
result. One of the finest sites in the world covered with a 
tov castle, devoid of expression, and utterly meaningless; 
the towers and battlements are mere make-beliefs, and abso- 
lutely useless; the highest tower of all for the sentinel to 
scan tne surrounding country and give notice of anyone 
approaching, is, I believe, a chimney or ventilating shaft; 
and the portcullis seen at the principal gateway to the east 
will neither move up nor down, and is placed where no 
such thing would be in a veritable castle. Тһе whole thing 
is an evident and palpable sham, not even rising to the 
level of theatrical scene painting. It is a subject for the 
deepest regret that the Prison Board should, when the late 
altemtions and additions were being made, have continued 
the traditions of such worthless work, and wasted large sums 
of money here, and, I believe, elsewhere, in doing what 's 
absolutelv useless, and which tends to corrupt the public 
sense of what is right and wrong in building." 


A SUGGESTION. 

Now, while I so strongly condemn the present buildings. 
1 do not advocate their removal just now, but suggest a 
solution which I, and I believe many others, feel to be 
worthy of consideration. It is admittedly a good thing to 
concentrate all public offices. It economises the time of the 
officials, and the public doing business with them. The 
Register House and its immediate neighbourhocd has already 
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become a centre for Government offices. Тһе growing 
wants and needs of the public service could all be provided 


бог by buying up the whole of St. James’ Square and erect- 


ing there all the buildings that could be required, and at 
an expense of probably about the half of the cost of what 
the Government proposes. There would also be found here 
farther space for future extension. Тһе question of a new 
jail might stand over for a few years. Prison treatment 
and discipline are at present undergoing a great change, and 
until these are more developed and defined, it would be a 
great mistake to erect costly buildings, which in all prob- 
ability would be found in a short time inadequate and unfit 
for their purposes. 
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Sir Rowand Anderson wrote this letter in answer to one 
by Lord Rosebery, in the “Scotsman.” I cannot altogether 
accept any of Sir Rowand’s positions; as a fact, the whole 
is now cut and dried. ‘The St. James’s Square site was 
carefully considered by those in authority, before the Calton 
Hill scheme ever arose. Plans were prepared for it; an 
Act of Parliament, I believe, was drafted for the necessary 
assumption of property there, the cost of which would have 
been £130,000 to £150,000, as against a valuation of the 
proposed area of £17,000 to £20,000. The result would 
have been that in place of costing only half of the official 


design, its real expense would have worked out as three 


times this amount. It is fairly obvious that the same build- 
ing would cost the same, whatever its position; but perhaps 
Sir Rowand means that the existing structures should be 
transmognified for the purpose. This may seem wholly in- 
explicable, were it not that Lord Rosebery suggested that 
the many empty houses in Edinburgh could well be used 
for the purpose; а compromise apparently ‘intended to 
bolster up the falling yield of the town rates, at the expense 
of the convenience and appearance of the public buildings 
of the Government. Тһе St. James's Square proposal could 
hardly escape this; the back parts of the Register House, 
which occupy the whole of one side, are of the square holes- 
in-a-blank-wall description, that, as it seems, inevitably bring 
up the rear of a splendid structure in Classical style; like 
Horace's description of а mermaid as a beautiful woman, 
ending up in the tail of a foul fish, with a wisp of seaweed 
round i. The whole district 1s a slum, which is rendered 
hideous by the incessant squealing of youngsters of various 
ages and either sex playing in all the streets round; none of 
which afford a suitable access to a great business centre. 
If, andeed, the whole tnangle between Leith Street and 
York Place could be cleared out, and all these narrow and 
dirty roads done away with, a really grand improvement 
might be made, which would connect up the fine district 
round the Calton Hill with Prince’s Street and the New 
Town, and which might eventually pay for itself by the 
enhanced value of the premises occupying it. But where is 
the capital for such an enterprise to come from? The citv 
is already grumbhng that its revenue 1s not adequate to 
its needs; that no expansion in this accompanies the growth 
of the town. There is undoubtedly something of the usual 
Scottish dissatisfaction with all things in this outcry; the 


rates, they boast, are less than elsewhere, the debt is very 
small, and has been decreased by one-sixth in a few years ; 
but it ds quite certain, in the wonted manner of the place, 
they would whine for the Government to do it all; and raise 
the objection that nothing is ever done for Scotland, which 
they apparently identify with their own town. In curious 
inconsistance with this, when the Prison Board reported that 
the Calton Hill site no longer sufficed for their require- 
ments; and the Government have, I hear, acquired a new 
location for this; and have made all arrangements, even to 
the appointing of an assessor, for a public competition to 


supersede their own plans for the work, the parrot-cry of 


needless expenditure is raised! The old utterly hideous and 
contemptible prison building is set up as a fetish, which 
may not be touched ; just as, when years ago, a barrack on 
the castle hill, like a cigar-box with holes in it, was to be 
replaced by one in far better stvle, the whole design had 
to be dropped, because of senseless opposition, which everv- 
one now sees to have been utterlv mistaken, but of which 
the lamentable effects remain. In the same way, when it 
was suggested to restore the choir and transepts of Holy- 
rood, nothing would do but to pull about the beautiful 
ruined nave in a futile attempt to make an old-new-building. 
till the late King put down his foot, and Lord Leven's 
bequest was lost, and with it the chance of making a really 
fine chapel for the Thistle, and a grand improvement in the 
palace. Some people cannot see that you could not develop 
а town without knocking down something, and that our 
cathedrals would never have existed if an undue reverence 
had protected the shrines, and made taboos of the erections 
of bygone ages. No great race of builders has ever 
pursued a stunted policy of this kind; belief in yourself and 
your own art is the first requisite of artistic construction, else 
all becomes mere copying, as Sir Rowand says in his letter, 
rightly. But he appears to me to go too far; after all, archi- 
tecture is copying more or less. Greek columns are taken. 
it is said, from tree trunks set up with tiles on top and 
benealth ; the details are always repetitions, on the small, of 
larger features, such as the pediments and pillars round 
windows and doors. Art, which is one man deep, 1s apt to 
be very shallow; and wise imitation 1s very soul of successful 
design. Again, suitability to the position is a prime requisite, 
and while no one could be less impressed by the Calton Jail, 
the wall which surrounds it, is, to my taste, admirably 
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The Government Scheme. 


suited to the site on top of a rocky precipice. It is a very 
fair imitation of Carnarvon Castle, and is earefullv preserved 
in the design made Бу Mr. Oldrieve, together with all other 
parts of the existing building, which could, with advan- 
tage, be utilised. АП the departments concerned have been 
consulted as to their requirements, and ample space, up to 
30 per cent., and even 50 per cent., has been allowed for 
expansion. The whole is, of necessity, in keeping with what 
is there, but is freely treated in Scott's Baronial style, which 
allows of great varietv, both in external effect and inside 
accommodation. It is out of the question that the same 
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interior convenience could be preyided in a Classical build- 
ing of like cost and extent; vet I am told that the assessor, 
Sir Robert Lorrimer, has publicly stated his preference for 
this style, because of the contiguity to the High School 
This appears really to be a strong reason for the reverse. 
All round are copies of Athenian buildings, the Parthenon, 
the Choragie Monument of Lysicrates, the Propyleum, the 
latter constitutes a mere screen, behind which, cower the 
real parts of the design, hoping to escape observation. Beside 
these, there are the Temple of Vesta, and several other more 
or less successful imitations of Roman work. How in a 
utilitarian building, which we are required to construct at 
minimum cost, are we to rival these? Many of the most 
beautiful artistic effects are the'result of contact between 
incongruous structures; the porch of St. Mary's at Oxford 
is hardly to be defended as design, but thank God the monev 
was wanting when they wished to replace it by Gothic. 
St. John's ts the charming result Cf a jumble of stvles; 
Magdalen has never recovered the removal of her Doric 
gateway; hideous as the Campanile at Venice was, it is а 
foil to the delicate work round. The official design is ex- 
cellently adapted to the circumstances; the prison is in 
blocks, and one of these could be removed almost at once 
so as to allow the absolutely essential building for the Inland 
Revenue to be put in hand forthwith. Other departments 
are distributed over the town, in George Street and else- 
where, in makeshift quarters, and by degrees, as the jail 
was moved, could be housed together in what is really an 
open, airy, light position in a convenient part of the town 
to which easy access could be made by a slight change in 
the tram lines. These plans should certainly be published 
as а guide to those who compete; the part of the assessor 
would then, to a great extent, be limited to the artistic 
development of the design, and the intimate knowledge of 
those on the spot, who see exactly what is needed, would 
be joined to the architectural, skill of our greatest experts. 
The site on top of a rugged cliff is admirably suited to the 
castellated style of the present buildings, which should be 
retained as far as possible. 
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NOTES. 


VERY definite issue comes before architects now that 
the Bishop Маз appealed for funds for a cathedral 
for the New Delhi. This will, we presume, be for 

English folk, and as we make Eastern cathedrals for Eng. 
land, it will perhaps be deemed appropriate to have an, 
English Gothic cathedral for Delhi. А magnificent central 


site is offered, and it seems obvious that the Government . 


will be unable or unwilling to provide funds for an adequate 
building. Тһе appeal for £50,000 really sounds ludicrously 
inadequate. 


А CORRESPONDENT in the "Times" suggests an advisory in 
every diocese for the adequate consideration and protection 
of ancient churches. Ia support of his view, he says:—The 
best protection for our ancient monuments of all kinds is the 
development of local interest in ‘them. Оп the advisory 
board there would, no doubt, be representatives of every 
anchaeological society within the diocese, as well as some 
church officials, such as the diocesan architect (when there 
is one), the archdeacons. etc. Nor need the members be 
confined to the diocese if competent men cannot be found 
there. The result would be that, instead of leaving all to 
mere chance, the attention of the best qualified men in the 
county would be definitely called to every case ; and this local 
bodv could also, when necessary, easily put itself into com- 
munication with larger societies, or with the central advisory 
board recommended by the joint committee when it is 
formed. Such а diocesan board would carry weight, for 


. house practicable. 
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its recommendations would naturally influence the local 
church building society in its grants, as well as those to 
whom appeals for contributions are made. It is true that 
it could not prevent all mischief—for nothing but the con- 
stant presence of a skilled architect can do that—but it 
would at least check the perpetration of what may be reason- 
ably called “archeological outrages”; whilst the occasional 
visits of its members to the churches under repair, and the 
wider interest taken in the work, would to some extent 
provide helpful supervision, and lead to the detection of 
any serious deviations from the plans as approved. 


Ir is unsafe to write anything about such a kaleidoscopic 
subject as the Art Gallery, says the "Irish Builder," but 
the latest information to hand is that the policy of attrition 
of opposition has failed, and that Sir Hugh Lane has given 
directions for the removal of his artistic apple of discord. 
It must frankly be confessed that such a result is disappoint-. 
ing. ,Gifts of art treasures are lamentably few, and to lose 
them when opportunity does offer would, under most circum- 
Stances, cause regret to those who desire the adornment of 
the city. | In the particular case of the conditional gift, ex- 
treme sorrow at the loss will, however, we imagine, be 
confined to those who have supported Sir Hugh Lane in 
his prolonged and determined efforts to inflict uncalled-for 
conditions on the potential recipients. То the vast majority 
of the community, such conditions were unpractical, unneces- 
sary, and altogether insufferable. It was chiefly for these 
reasons that subscriptions to the Gallery Fund were com- 
paratively few, despite the most desperate effort and sub- 
stantial extraneous aid. 


THE memorial to be erected by the many friends of Edward 
Petre, the young aviator who was killed last Christmas Eve, 
is to take the form of choir-stalls in the Roman Catholic 
Church of Exeter. | 


Mr. Н. T. A. Foy, a member of the City Corporation, 

and hon. treasurer of l'Entente Cordiale, delivered a lecture | 
on Wednesday night to the members of the United Wards 
Club of the City of London, on * The Proposed Channel 
tilTunnel and its Commercial and Social Advantages." Deal- 
ing with the engineering aspect of the proposal, the lecturer | 
said that Mr. Francis Bradv, C.E., in 1875, suggested, and 
it was now proposed, that the work should consist of two 
independent tunnels, placed at a sufficient distance apart to 
ensure independent stability, running at a parallel level 
through the grey chalk formation in the bed of the Channel, 
each tunnel to be of the diameter of 18ft., which would 
leave ample room for workmen between the trains at the 
sides of the tubes. Тһе British section would control the 
portion of the tunnel to a point twelve miles from the Kent 
shore. Тһе remainder of the tunnel would be carried out 
with French capital, and be under French control. Through 
railway coaches and wagons would run from London to thc 
capitals of France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Italv, Roumania, and Turkev. Similarly the railway plant 
of these countries would have uninterrupted access, not 
merely to the metropolis, but also to all the great centres 
of commercial and agricultural industry in every part of 
Great Britain. Тһе total length would be, including 
approaches, thirty miles, and would be covered by rapid 
electric trains ; thus the distance from London to Paris would 
be reduced to something like five and a quarter hours. 


ГА 


ANOTHER of our fine old mansions has been attacked bv fire. 
On Tuesdav, Waldershare (the Earl of Guildford's mansion 
near Dover), was destroyed by fire, and, curiously, on the 
anniversary of its restoration at a cost of £20,000 some 27 
years ago. We do not gather whether the bare walls, still 
left standing, are sound enough to make a rebuilding of the 
It was erected Бу S. Henry Furness, іп 
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the reign of William IlI., and was faced in the centre part 
of the garden front by an order of stone pilasters and columns 
running through the two principal floors. Опе paper savs 
this Queen Anne front has deep mullioned windows, but we 
have seen no trace of them. 


WE much regret to have to record the death of Sir Alfred 
East, R.A., president of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
and holder of several foreign distinctions. His beautiful 
landscape art appears to have been even more widely appre- 
ciated abroad than in this country. The collection of his 
pictures, presented last month to Kettering, where he was 
born in 1849, will form a valuable memorial of his art. 


Тне Ludgate Hill Station improvement is now in hand and 
is one more in the long list of isolated enterprises which are 
always in evidence in London. There has been much 
criticism on the scheme for building on this forecourt, but, of 
course, criticism is almost invariably concerned with the 
design of a: particular space, quite apart from its relation 
to its surroundings. In this way London is gradually being 
rebuilt, in such a way that none of us can possibly forecast 
the result in fifty vears’ time. The new building will be 
220 feet long by 32 feet wide, with a carriage entrance 
through it, which, it is quite refreshing to know, will be on 
the ground fioor. Possibly the new front will be thought 
quite imposing for an English railway station. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the members of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects will be held at the Society's 
Rooms, 16, St. Mary's Parsonage, Manchester, on Wednes- 
day, October 8. 1913, at 6.30 p.m., when Mr. John Brooke, 
F.R.I.B.A., will read his presidential address. We have 
received a copy of the well-produced calendar for 1913-14, 
in which the advantages of the Manchester School of Archi- 
tecture are well set forth. Some £1,500 per annum is 
available for various scholarships. 


------%----- 
COMPETITIONS. 


UR readers will be interested in a competition which 
has been instituted for a banner design for the 
Уісіопа League.  Particulars of the result mav be 

had from Miss Muriel Talbot, Victoria League, Millbank 
House, 2, Wood Street, Westminster. Тһе prize offered is 
£25, and the designs were to go in on October 1. We see 
no mention as to who is the assessor. 


————— 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 
THE CONDITIONS OF DESIGN. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect." 

DEAR Sig,—] fail, also, to understand the letter vou 
published from India; the writer is obviously not at home 
with the English language. Its meaning turns on the sense 
attached to “juggling.” I have seen Indian juggling, which 
I should call exceedingly clever; but with us a sinister mean- 
ing is attached їо the word. Again. it is hard to see what 
is meant by “We must abandon our insular red tape." Signor 
Islando Alfieri Olivieri might be French by extraction; by 
name, he is clearly Italian; he appears to claim British 
nationality, though his English is hard to understand. By 
“insular” prejudices he mav refer to Gothic, which I have 
mentioned incidentally ; or, on the other hand, he may mean 
‘the mongrel style, which our architects seem afraid to 
abandon, for fear the public would resent it, while the public 
really onlv put with it, because it is persistently foisted on 
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to them by the designers. To an Italian, Italian architec- 
ture may well seem the one and only possible style, just as 
the Italian Church claims to be Catholic and Universal ; 
how the other nations of the world ever admitted either 
ргегепсе, is to me, quite inexplicable. 

I urge that the new capital of India should be construc- 
tion on common-sense methods, as an engineer would do it ; 
and that it should be decorated in the only жау which they 
are likelv to be successful in, by native workers, that is, 
their own manner. “This is one which is not excelled in 
beauty, for the purpose, by any the world has seen; cheap 
conditions of labour make it possible there to use mosaic 
and marble inlay, in a мау hardly feasible with us. Italians 
are themselves so skilful in this that they should feel a 
sympathy for the desire to use this beautiful talent of 
Indians; they at least can have no leaning towards white- 
wash and green paint; to have publicly declared а real 
preference for this is to put the opinion of its maker ош- 
skle the sphere of those which need be considered: 

I quite agree with Mr. Vovsev, that assessors tend to 
stereotvpe designs; they naturally look chiefly at internal 
convenience, and constructive skill, and the outside effecr 
is secondary, so long as it 1s possible; but a layman chooses 
what he likes, at the cost, perhaps, of inside contrivance and 
clever plan. Still, the instructed opinion of ordinary men 
of taste is the ultimate court of appeal, which keeps all art 
sane, and in wholesome state That assessors should publicly 
declare their preference for one stvle, appears to me to be 
a dereliction of duty, and architects should protest against 
it most strongly.— Yours etc., 


P. J. DEAR. 
Edinburgh, September 20th. 
—— 
FOLLY FARM. 


| (Sce Sketches.) 

BEAUTIFUL and retired corner of the world seems 
the right description for the site of Folly Farm as 
one winds up the slight ascent where the road 

approaches round the picturesque group of buildings. A 
small green door in a high wall opens into a walled entrance 
court crossed by two pathways, and the entrance doorway . 
is in the end of the building which forms one side of this 
court. Тһе addition of a picturesque wing of building for 
new dining-room and other apartments, and the extensive 
development of the garden design have produced some in- 
teresting results in the contrasts between the demure homeli- 
ness of the original house and its modest garden. The 
most striking part of the whole scheme lies in the develop- 
ment of the formal gardening, which shows a great variety 
of interest, and, though it covers a good deal of ground, 
aloes not strike one as overdone or monotonous, such as 
formal gardening may easily become. The long water tank 
opposite the original house, with its borders of green grass, 
flay-paved walks, herbaceous borders, and yew hedges, is а 
few steps higher than the square garden which faces the 
new wing. — This latter garden was planted entirely with 
flowers in varying shades of blue this year. Descending 
again from this enclosure we «ome to a garden paved in 
geometrical patterns, with the angles formed up to a higher 
level with circular steps. We are glad to be able to give 
Mr. Lutyens’ general ground plan of the gardens, which 
represents fairly accurately the entire scheme. The work 15 
not vet complete, but was well advanced when we saw it 
and made our sketches. 

A general idea of the work was given in the A.A. * Journal” 
for July, as follows:— 

Folly Farm, in its original state, consisted of an old half- 
timbered farmhouse, a timber barn with a thatched roof, 
and out-buildings Some six years ago alterations were car- 
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ried out by Mr. Lutyens, whereby the farm-house was re- 
tained for the offices and a small country house was built 
as an addition. It contained a central hall, going up two 
floors with a deep covered ceiling, and two small projecting 
balconies each end at the first floor level. Тһе architec- 
tural features are what may be described as Georgian, and 
are painted white, finished with a smooth egg-shell surface. 
Тһе wall surface is black, and the large open fireplace is 
of stone. Тһе balcgnies are of trellis-work, painted the 
colour ОҒ vermilion lacquer ; the carpet is pale purple-brown. 
The drawing-room is small, and has simple. white panelling, 
and semi-circular china cupboards in projections on either 
side of the fireplace, which give it a recessed effect. The 
background of the cupboards are painted black, and the 
shelves delicately moulded and shaped. Radiators, covered 
by grills, occupy the lower parts; the carpet is pale green. 
The dining-room has just been converted into a library, and 


is panelled and shelved in deal, showing its natural grain; 


the fireplace is of stone, and the carpet grey-blue in tint. 

The new wing contains, on the ground floor, a wide barrel- 
vaulted corridor, and a large dining-room, giving on to a 
loggia with massive buttresses grouped round two sides of 
a pool of water, and stretching towards the north, new 
offices, and a fine massive oak back staircase. On the first 
floor the principal bedrooms, a wide corridor—lined on 
either side by oak cupboards, with doors moulded up and 
down—and over the offices the servants’ bedrooms. The 
original half-timbered farmhouse has been extended in the 
way of providing for a billiard-room, which is carried up 
the full height of the building, and has a framed oak roof. 
To the north-east of the site a garage and other buildings 
have been erected. 

The interior fireplaces and outside doorways are of white 
Ancaster stone. Тһе oak work used throughout has been 
grown in the «district, and has been treated with lime. Тһе 
soi pipes are built up in flues in the wall. "Тһе sewage dis- 
posal is on the open air filtration system. Тһе general con- 
tractors are Messrs. Longley and Co., Crawley, Sussex. 
Bricks and tiles by Messrs. S. and E. Collier, of Reading. 
The damp course and lining to ponds, Messrs. Salter, 
Edwards and Co., Harrow Road. Sanitary fittings, Messrs. 
John Bolding and Sons. Stone for garden all by the Bath 
Stone Firms. Marble work by Messrs. H. T. Jenkins and Son, 
of ‘Torquay. Caserhents, Messrs. Wainwright and Waring. 
Heating engineers, Messrs. Crittall and Co., 197, Wardour 
Street. Fireplaces, Messrs. Thomas Elslev, Ltd. Rain- 
water pipes, Messrs. Macfarlane and Co. Locks, etc., 
Messrs. Whiteside and Caslake, The Broadway, Hendon. 
Electric light fittings, Messrs. Faraday and Son, and Messrs. 
Higgins and Griffiths. Curtains and carpets, Messrs. 
Muntzer and Co., 25, Dover Street. Furniture апа beds, 
Messrs. Bessart, 2, Berners Street. | 


DICTATION. 


By P. J. Dear, M.A., Oxon. 

E cannot, I suppose, expect people to quote correctlv 

from Roman history. In a recent article, I am 

ы represented as desiring a “Dictator.” "This was a 
peculiar institution, probablv suited to the temperament of 
J.atin races; it ran on in Italy in the form of “Podesta” 
almost till recent times: and in France, their ephemeral 
Emperors and other tyrants have, perhaps, performed the 
same office, with a longer period of power. Amongst the 
Greeks, who were a more intellectual race, accustomed in all 
things "to ask and give" an intelligible reason for their actions 
and opinions, nothing of the sort existed. Тһе hot-headed 
‘fury of the Celts, with their * perfervidum ingenium," which 
seems to infect even Scotland to-day, may have necessitated 
the occasional supersession of all law by a military com- 
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mander for a limited time. It was, however, more probably 
due to the peculiar position of the Italian city—states, which, 
at least. now and again, were in such danger from more 
powerful neighbours, that all other considerations were post- 
poned to military efficiency. Мг. Corfield, who has amused 
himself and others, by attributing to me political objects on 
various subjects (when I was really only thinking of art, and 
how beauty might best be attained, and at the most reason- 
able cost), has never suggested that any leaning towards such 
fire-eating policy was in my mind; weak truckling to the 
natives, is rather the onus of his accusations. Не reminds 
me of a very clever skit in “ Fun" years ago, whete a political 
agent was represented as urging a general to lose a battle, in 
order to make a favourable impression on the minds of the 
enemy. So we are urged to build, not in the most beautiful 
way—not in the only manner which can be carried out in 
India successfully, except at an exorbitant cost, for a very 
commonplace and unsatisfactory result—but in a style which 
Mr. Corfield, humbly following in the footsteps of Lord 
Curzon, chooses to consider likely to affect the minds of 
niggers іп а salutary direction. This is to bring into art 
considerations wholly foreign to its objects; and certain in 
the end to defeat their own aims. 

We must remember that in making the new capital of 
India, we are establishing a monument of our own taste and 
our understanding, which will endure for centuries. We have 
to wipe out the charge brought by men like Fergusson and 
Macaulay—that we have deliberately destroyed and defaced 
the beautiful creations we found there; that we have allowed 
military men and road surveyors to utilise structures, as 
barracks and as mere material for mending causeways, which 
were bevond price, as examples of native work and Indian 
ideas, and which, in themselves, were most excellent speci. 
mens of beauty. We have to consider what will be the thought 
of Indians a century hence, when they look on a town which 
has been created at their expense. For our friend, 
apparently for the purpose of making a cheap pun between 
* Jove's Imperial bird" and “imperial burdens," has allowed 
himself to appear to assert that this city will not be paid 
for bv them: an altogether fallacious statement, from which 
twenty vears’ residence there should have guarded him. But 
the position we have to face is that those who will hereafter, 
in some form or another, be the real rulers of India (just as 
in our Colonies, men of various races, and of very imperfect 
education, and knowledge, hold the sway, and often make 
laws to the prejudice of the Mother Country to whose all- 
pervading navy (һеу owe their existence and safety, even 
though thev contribute nothing towards its expense; while 
India pavs at an exorbitant price, for a considerable part of 
the British army), who, even on the most conservative esti- 
mate are becoming every day more and more the arbiters of 
theit own fortunes, and the choosers of their own future, will 
be in this matter our judges. They will ask why, when there 
was a beautiful native style, when there were skilful native 
artists, able and anxious to do the work in a manner which 
they were capable of executing in a way which we are not 
fortunate enough to attain to here, was an extraneous method 
forced upon them, and an art which we do not even believe 
to be satisfactory ourselves! And if Lord Curzon's sugges- 


` tion were adopted; and one of the modes of Spain, though in 


many wavs easily adapted to Indian ideas, were used for 
the purpose, what would be their most just comment on an 
Imperialism so ready to ignore the claims of those who paid 
the piper, and vet so facile in adopting any adventitious 
manner, which commended itself to the dilettante notice of an 
idle globe trotter ? 

This is, indeed, to set up a Dictator: and one to whom the 
feeling of India is profoundly adverse: but my suggestion 
was for an Ædile. Both in Rome and at Athens an official 
of this sort, whose business it was to know and to plan what 
was for the amenitv of the town, produced an effect of beauty 
such as modern cities labour after in vain: he was the mind, 
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Pd 
the continuous force, in the town administration. Gutta 
cavat lapidem, non vi, sed soepe cadendo; so constant striv- 
ing towards an end, pursued in season and out of season, 
will in the long run prevail: but in London, the Govern- 
ment has been so split up between various bodies that none 
has the power to take in hand a really great policy of 
development ; and none were such that the real potentates of 
the metropolis, the merchants and bankers, whose business 
extends over the whole world, cared to leave their monev- 
spinning, to meddle in parochial politics, at the expense of 
rubbing shoulders with their tradespeople, and having to 
discuss the question, “If there "еге 'ouses is torn down, there 
ain't no place for the people to go to anyhow at all." Вай 
grammar and vile English is, no doubt, quite compatible with 
shrewd mother wit and commonsense: it is indeed, quite 
usual in artists of conspicuous ability; but taste and en- 
lightened forethought are not its common accompaniments ; 
these belong to no station in life. 

A peer of Scotland of long lineage has put on the top of a 
high hill, in a lovely district, а thing just like an extin- 
guisher, at great expense and trouble in hauling stones. He 
apparently thinks this a fit memorial to a statesman of ability 
and high culture. ‘So, some people seem to think that 
third-class buildings, of brick and stucco, adorned with 
whitewash and green paint, would be a fitting memorial and 
emblem of our rule in India. | No doubt we could force such 
things on the natives now: unquestionably it would be a strik- 
ing demonstration of our power, reminding one of the school. 
master, who said “the resources of our art are not yet ex- 
hausted," as he brought ouf the birch. In this way, without 
question, it is possible to make a forcible appeal to the feel- 
ings of the natives, and to give a striking exhibition of our 
own views, and means of making ourselves unpleasant. 

But whether such methods are calculated to conciliate 
opinions there, and to produce a lasting respect and amity 
towards us, is open to considerable question. On the other 
hand, when a man puts his affairs into the care of a lawyer, 

I аге О 
or his body into that of a doctor, or his house into that of 
the police, or his estate into that of a steward; although 
some of these, a doctor for instance, if he is worth anything. 
will insist on his prescriptions being followed implicitlv, still 
no one would speak of this as dictation, though vou might 
have a very unpleasant spell in the matter: the point being 
that vou can dismiss any of them at will, however autocratic 
thev may be meanwhile. 
of Wellington would have been recalled from Spain had it 
` not been for the power of the House of Lords. Although 
he had the reputation of a martinet, and insisted on all his 
orders being carried out exactly (for, as he said, a battle 
depends on being five minutes beforehand), vet no one could 
call him an autocrat, autocratic as he was, for even when he 
met the Chartists at every avenue with loaded cannons, he 
was only enforcing the law, as laid down by the recognised 
authoritv, receiving its mandate from the will of the people. 

So, ап е Ше, appointed to secure the proper administration 
of a city, and responsible to its citizens, and liable to be 
removed at their will, is not in any way a dictator: nor 
would the means used bv him constitute a den!al of these 
rights. | | 

It is probable in the matter of the Calton Gaol in Edin- 
burgh that the Government will despise the outcry that is 
being raised; they will proceed with the competition for the 
erection of the new Government offices, and the prison at 
Gorgie, so long as thev retain office. If thev are displaced, 
it mav be that a new Ministry would reverse their proceed- 
‚ ings, but this would not prove that the Liberal Partv is in- 
clined to be autocratic, and the Conservatives, to truckle 
to the will of the people; these things are not arranged with 
such sweet simplicity. 

Lord Roseberv's letter on this matter consists of seven 
questions: (1) Is there anv necessity for this vast transforma- 
tion? (2) Is there anv such urgent necessitv as would iustifv 
this vast expenditure in these davs of һеауу taxation? (3) 


Napoleon was a dictator; the Duke | 
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Do the people of Edinburgh, the party chiefly concerned in 
the change, desire it? Have they been in any way consulted 
as to the transformation of their city? (4) Why has the 
prison suddenly become impossible? (5) Why, with scores 
of excellent houses vacant, can the various Government 
boards and clerks not be housed in them, instead of spend- 
ing a huge sum in barracks for them on the Calton Hill? 
(6) Would the new buildings be an adequate substitute for 
the picturesque castellated structure we know so well? (7) 
Is it judicious to erect on the most conspicuous site in the 
city a huge and painful monument of the new bureaucracy? 

Politics, let me add, do not, happilv, enter into this ques- 
tion, but, as Mr. Hogge, who raised the matter in Parlia- 
ment and forced a competition on the Government, has fully 
dealt with all these, by the simple suggestion that “vast” and 
“huge” are not strictly applicable; that it is really the 
adaptation of a building to other purposes, because it has 
ceased to be fit for its present use. ‘He, however, excepts 
(6) and raises the point of the amenity of the town. This, 
then, is the only question before us, whether the alteration 
would be an improvement from an artistic standpoint: and 
in this it is on all fours with that of the new capital of India. 


SR шг 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE following is the programme of sessional meetings, 
etc., 1913-14 :— 
November 3.—President’s opening address. 

November 17.—The New Wesleyan Hall: Paper by Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester. 

December 1.—Business meeting. 

December 15.—The Repair of Ancient Buildings: Paper 
by Mr. W. A. Forsyth. 

January 12.—Business meeting. 

January 26.—London Traffic Problems: Paper by Colonel 
Sir Herbert Jekyll, K.C.M.G. Announcement of 
award of prizes and studentships. 

January 27-February 9.—Exhibition of R.I.B.A. prize 
competition drawings. 

February 9.—President’s Address to students ; presentation 
of prizes and studentships. 

February 23.—London Railway Stations: Paper by Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse. 

March 9.—Business meeting: election of Коха] gold 
medallist. қ 

March 23.--Оп Borrowing in Architecture: Paper by Mr. 
L. March Phillips. 

April 6.—Professional Practice and Conduct: Paper bv 
the Practice Standing Committee. 

April 20.—London's Bygone Building Acts and the 
Development of London: Paper by Mr. W. R. Davidge. 

Мау 4.—Eightieth annual general meeting. 

May 18.—The London Society and its Aims: Paper bv 
Mr. T. Raffles Davison. | 

June 8.—Business meeting. 

June 22.—Presentation of the Roval gold medal. 

The Science Committee of the Royal Institute have under 
consideration ће subjects of :— 

(1) The construction of belfries. 

(2) The effect of vibration on buildings. 

In view of the increasing use of heavy. road traffic and 
machinery, and their injurious effect on buildings, the com- 
mittee are desirous of collecting useful data and information, 
with a view to the issue of a guiding memorandum on the 
subject. Members and licentiates of the Roval Institute are 
invited to forward anv particulars or statistics— 

(a) As to the measured swing of brick, stone, and tim- 
ber belfries, tall chimnevs, or similar erections. 

(b) As to the amount and extent of vibration in ‘buildings. 

(c) As to any precautions taken to deaden or minimise 
the effect of such vibrations or oscillations. 
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Particulars, drawings, or statistics would be greatly appre- 
ciated, and should be forwarded as early as possible to the 
hon. secretary, R.I.B.A. Science Committee, 9, Conduit 
Street, London, W. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. | 

The Preliminary Examination will be held on November 
25 and 26, 1913. Applications must be sent in on or before 
October 4. . The Intermediate Examination will be held on 
November 21, 24, 25, 27 and 28, 1913. Applications must 
be sent in on or before October 4. Тһе Final and Special 
Examinations will be held on December 4, 5, 6, 8, 
9, 11 and 12, 1913. Applications must be sent in on or 
before October ri. Тһе testimonies of study, etc., with the 
necessary fees, must accompany the applications, all of 
which are to be addressed to the secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Examinations for certificates of competency to act as district 
surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, and as build- 
ing survevor under local Acts and authorities, will be held 
in London on October 23 and 24, 1913. Applications will be 
received until October 9. Full particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the secretary R.I.B.A. 


- LicENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The next examination of licentiates desiring to qualify for 
candidature as fellows will take place in January next. 
Applications for admission to the examination must be sent 
їп on or before November 3o. Ful! particulars may be 
obtained on application to the secretary R.I.B.A. — 


—Á— 
CORSTOPITUM. | 


ESPITE rather unfavourable weather conditions, a con- 
siderable party of members of the Newcastle Societv 
of Antiquaries travelled.on Saturday to Corbridge for 

the annual visit to the excavations at Roman Corstopitum. 
This is the eighth year of the excavations, a commencement 
with the filling in of which has now been made. 

The only building of importance which has been unearthed 
15 a large buttressed building r5oft. by 3oft., occupying a 
larger area than any other except the Forum. It is thought 
this was probably a store. The qualitv of the building is 
Бу no means as good as some of the earlier discoveries, and 
it is conjectured that this was probably a store-house thrown 
up hastily in the second period of occupation, probablv in 
connection with the commissariat of the army which Septimus 
Severus led into Caledonia. Most attention has been paid 


in the excavations to tracing the course of the ancient Dere 


Street, better known in later vears as Watling Street, the 
entrance into Corstopitum and progress through the town 
having been traced in previous vears. This year's excava- 


tions have confirmed the conjectures previously formed as to . 


its probable course outwards, and the line it takes is such 
as to bring it up to the portions known to exist on Stag- 
shawbank. Rough buildings have been found on both sides 
of the road. The discoveries involve a slight correction of 
McLach!an's survey. putting the road a little to the east of 
the lane he identified. 

There is still a good deal of excavating to do on the east 
and west, and probably next year operations will be resumed 
in the neighbourhood of the first two vears’ work, in the 
south-western corner. This vear’s finds have not been ex- 
tensive, but some of them possess considerable interest. The 
most noteworthy is the half of a gold wire necklace. One 
hook fastening is complete, and then comes a strand of woven 
gold wire, a blue glass bead, another strand of wire, and 
then an amethyst, the cutting of the latter corresponding with 
what is known to have been the Roman practice. A scythe. 
a fish spear, a bronze unguent pot, and a auantitv of pottery 
have also been found, the latter being of the same tvpe as 
in previous vears. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


EXTENSION LECTURES ON *GREEK ART AND 
NATIONAL LIFE," AND * THE NATURE OF 
BEAUTY" AT THE MUSEUMS. 


R. S. C. KAINES SMITH, M.A. (Cantab), will 

give a course of lectures on ‘Tuesdays, at 4.30, at 

the British Museum. He will trace the evolution of 

Greek art from the Minoan period to that most wonderful 

period ever known in the history of art, when Greece was 

at the summit cf her greatness, in the first half of the 5th 

century B.C. Тһе aim of the lectures is to show the close 

bond that exists between the artist and his times, and to 

bring out the fact that no artistic development is without 
its social, national, or racial counterpart. 

Special demonstrations will be held in the Museum 
Galleries, apart from the lectures, which are illustrated by the 
lantern. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum, “Тһе Nature of 
Beauty" will be explained, and the constituent elements of 
various accepted standards of beauty in the arts will be 
analysed and defined. ‘Taking the ancient Greek culture as 
& basis, an attempt will be made to trace in the art of sub- 
sequent periods the constant recurrence of certain canons 
either originated or elaborated in Classical times. Where 
no historical continuitv of development can be traced, the 


. social and political conditions operating to produce certain 


ideas of beauty, will be considered and compared. Тһе. 
objects displayed at the Victoria and Albert Museum will 
afford a wide field for illustration of the lectures, and from 
this course a very large number of examples will be taken. 

Ав a subsidiary branch of the work an attempt will be 
made to establish a system of correspondence between ideals 
of form in art and in literature. ‘These courses should 
prove of the greatest possible interest, and when we con- 
sider their fitness in the surroundings in which they will be 
delivered, we could not wish for them a finer setting. 

Particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Miss 
Claire Gaudet, 120, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 


—————— 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.* 


BRITISH SCULPTURE. 
Ву R. ANNING BELL. 

MONUMENTAL, style is not so easily acquired as 

the power of modelling a good nude, but the need for 

such is recognised, and I think an intelligent search 
for it may be taken as the characteristic note of much recent 
work. It may be that help could be given to the students 
of to-day if less modelling and more carving were insisted 
on; to work down from the outside of a block of stone mav 
be expected to encourage a greater breadth and simplicity of 
style than to model up from a slender metal armature ia 
such a plastic material as clay. At any rate, the leaders 
of artistic education are quite conscious of this state of 
things, and are giving much thought to its solution; a 
solution much less easy in these days of large classes and 
large art schools than it was in the old davs of a few 
pupils or apprentices, and a land and faithful service of 
one master. But whatever mav be thought as to the direc- 
tion in which English sculpture has been drifting, whether 
towards realism or towards a more monumental style, there 
can be no doubt whatever as to the immense technical im- 
provement in the work produced in Great Britain during 
the last thirty years. Our young sculptors now find at 
home ақ thorough and various a training as can be obtained 
in апу part of the world, ‘This fact, that thev can obtain at 
home the equipment that they need instead of being forced 


*Extract from the catalogue of the British Art and Crafts Section, 
Ghent Exhibition. 
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abroad to gain the essential knowledge of their craft during 
the plastic years when alien influences are most readily 
and ‘permanently impressed, should have а considerable 
effect on the future characteristics of English sculpture. 
A nation which, in spite of the constant communication of 
modern cosmopolitan life, the speediness with which the 
smallest new idea or suggestion of a new movement is imme- 
diately exploited in a thousand publications with their facile 
methods of photographic reproduction, still retains, as I 
believe is universally admitted, a marked individuality of 
its own in painting, architecture, and the applied arts, and 
must leave qualities which will develop an individuality of 
its own also in sculpture, given time for the foreign influ- 
ences gained in early training by one generation to die away. 
Those who saw the collection of English sculpture recently 
shown in the only really adequate sculpture gallery in the 
three kingdoms—that of the Shepherd's Bush Exhibition—- 
will realise that the vigorous young growth of modern Eng. 
lish: sculpture needs to fear none in technical accomplish- 
ment, and mav confidentlv look forward to artistic develop- 
ment of which it itself contains the seeds. 


———$.— — — 


ESTATE DEVELOPMENT ON GARDEN CITY 
LINES.* 


Ву Н. CLAPHAM LANDER, A.R.I.B.A. 


NTIL recently each land developer has been content to 
lay out his land with little ог no regard to the develop- 
ment of adjoining land. Plans of single roads and 

small areas have been deposited and approved from time to 
time, and the result has becn a haphazard and formless ex- 
pansion of our suburbs rather than a properly.regulated 
growth. The rigidity of the old by-laws has been reproduced 
in the monotony of the building line, and the impossibility 
of providing different types of roadway for different kinds of 
use. To the majority of estate developers the creation of 
ground rent was the main object, and the area was cut up 
in such a way as to produce the greatest immediate finan- 
cial return. Trees and other obstacles were removed in 
order to produce the greatest length of building frontage 
compared with the minimum amount of road making. Тһе 
results of these methods are familiar to all. Who has not felt 
the desolating effect of the cutting up of some fine old estate 
for building, the ruthless destruction of beauty with the sole 
idea of crowding on as many houses as possible for the sake 
of the ground rents created? With the shifting of centres of 
population and improved means of transit large estates have 
continually to be cut up into small plots, but the problem 
mav be approached in a reckless or a svmpathetic spirit, and 
it bv no means follows that the former method shows the 
better financial result in the end. А new spirit is at work in 
the development of estates, a spirit which aims at preserving 
every feature of interest ог beauty and incorporating it in 
the new scheme. 

The person proposing to develop апу land must first obtain 
a map or plan of the area. Upon this plan must be indicated 
the contours, also all existing roads, buildings, footpaths, 
watercourses, woods, commons, trees, railways, and every 
object of utilitv or beauty which mav influence in anv wav 
whatever the proposed plan. Different soils should be 
shown by different tints, апа апу portions unsuitable for 
building upon should be so marked. Having provided him. 
self with the fullest information regarding his own area. he 
should consider its relation to any adjoining land now being. 
or likely to be, developed. If anv existing traffic roads аге 
to be continued across his land he will make proper provision 
for them; also, anv further main roads, to give direct com- 


*From “Garden Cities and Town Planning" for September. 
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munication with other districts, either as tram routes or other- 
wise. 

The position of anv railway station upon or near his estate 
Is a matter of great importance, and will exercise a strong 
influence upon the direction of the principal thoroughfares. 
Having laid down approximately the position of the through 
trafic roads, and what may be termed the local main roads, 
at or rear their junctions, a certain number of civic centres 
should be provided. These civic centres will be points of 
special interest in the plan where a church, a theatre, a free 
library or other buildings of importance will be grouped, each 
centre being placed with due regard to natural conditions and 
designed with a character of its own. The positions of the 
principal roads and the town centres having been settled the 
subsidiary roads тау be filled in according to the require. 
ments of each district. 

Concurrently with the laving down of these main roads and 
centres it will be necessary to consider the allocation of 
different areas to different purposes. If it is proposed to 
reserve any sites for factories, the best position for these 
should Бе indicated upon the plan. This selection will be 
influenced by the proximity of a railway or waterway, by the 
direction of prevailing winds, in order that the smoke тау be 
carried away from the houses, and other considerations. Тһе 
houses for the working class should be provided within езу 
reach of the factories, and vet quite separate from them. ‘A 
thick belt of trees forms an effective screen for this purpose. 
The shopping districts would also have to be allocated as well 
as the purely residential areas. In addition to the sites for 
public buildings, suitable positions should also be reserved 
for markets, open spaces, recreation. grounds, an area for 
sewage disposal, and an agricultural belt if the area of land 
under consideration should justify it. Experience has proved 
that the provision of a few large open spaces does not meet 
the needs of little children, who cannot go far unaccompanied, 
For them a large number of smail, but easily accessible pla. 
grounds, or gardens, are required. Triangles and odd- 
shaped pieces of land of little value for other purposes are 
quite suitable. Тһе maximum number of houses to be 
allowed per acre in each district should also be fixed. 

А complete system of drainage should be prepared, to тесі 
the ultimate needs of the district before anv section is com. 
menced, and each section as laid should bear its proper 
relation to the whole system. Vast sums of money are spent 
every vear in relaying and enlarging sewers which have be- 
come inadequate owing to building developments, for which 
no provision has been made. If a district has been care- 
fully planned in advance, and its boundaries laid down, the 
expense of enlarging or deepening sewers and the widening or 
Straightening of roads becomes unnecessary. А separate 
water system should always be provided for, ‘so that the out. 
flow of sewage may be as nearly constant as possible, and 
unaffected by storms. 

The width and character of the roads should depend 
entirely upon the use to be made of them, provided the dis- 
tance between houses upon opposite sides of the road is suffi- 
cient to admit ample light and air in all cases. Excessively 
wide roads tend to dwarf the buildings upon them. Тһе 
width of the portions metalled for vehicular traffic, and that 
paved for foot passengers, should be regulated hy the demand 
in each case. The remainder of the surface not metalled or 
paved тау be left as grass sward, or planted with small 
shrubs. Much will depend upon whether the road is to Һе 
urban or rural in character, and whether the district is likely 
to be thickly or thinly populated. Grass margins are not 
to be recommended where traffic is heavy. In country dis. 
tricts the curbing and channelling may be dispensed with. 
In the subdivision of the total width into the con- 
stituent parts to be devoted respectively to vehicular 
trafic, footways, green swards, tramways, promenade, 
etc.. there is infinite varietv, and each road must 
be designed according to the requirements of the case. Іп 
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some cases one owner may find it difficult to lay out such 
roads as suggested, owing to the want of elasticity of the local 
by-laws. Where it has not been found possible to get these 
amended, some authorities have shown themselves willing to 


overlook a breach of the letter where the spirit is maintained, | 


or have accepted а guid pro quo where a literal interpreta. 
tion would have proved harsh or inequitable. Failing other 
means powers may be applied for to carry out the scheme 
under the Town Planning Act. Trees should be planted 
along roads wherever possible. Тһе best effects are obtained 
bv using the same varietv of tree on both sides of the road 
until a break occurs. The most successful avenues are those 
in which the same tree has been used throughout. То intro- 
duce several kinds in one avenue, or in close proximity, is 
unlikely to prove satisfactory. Not only is the use of a single 
kind in one avenue productive of dignity and harmony, but 
the growth of trees of a kind is likely to be more uniform 
owing to the peculiarities of soil, etc. 

Public gardens in towns should invariably ‘be laid out upon 
formal lines. ‘Whatever тау be said for a freer treatment 
in the matter of country gardens, the town garden, surrounded 
as it is by rigid architectural lines, must be brought into 
harmonv with its environment. Тһе so-called landscape 
garden, with its irregular clumps of foliage, patches of grass, 
and meandering paths is quite out of place in the centre of a 
town because it has nothing in common with its surroundings. 
Such a treatment is admissible only in odd corners and 
irregular patches too small to be laid out in a formal manner, 
in the case of existing trees or bushes which it is desirable 
to preserve, and on steep slopes. АП new urban public 
gardens should be laid out with straight paths and avenues 
with suitable terminal features, rectangular beds and lawns 
and terraces if the site is on a slope. Апу existing trees or 
other natural objects of interest should be preserved if pos- 
sible, and incorporated in the plan. Тһе direction of roads 
must naturally depend upon circumstances. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that a road running due east and west 
renders necessary a large number of windows looking north, 
which is the least desirable aspect. A-long road following 
the direction of the prevailing wind is to be avoided, if 
possible. Other things being equal, the best aspect for a 
house is S. E. and N.W. In such cases every window re- 
ceives sunlight at some hour of the day. The question as 
to whether roads should be curved or straight will depend 
upon the special circumstances of each case. 
is undesirable, as the plots on either side are likelv to be 
wedge-shaped and difficult to develop. This is particularly 
so in the case of shops or other property in which the houses 
are continuous. 
curve is obvious, and can only be got over by adopting 
irregular-shaped rooms or by introducing frequent breaks in 
the frontage line. Roads devoted to shopping and business 
purposes are more easily adaptable if designed upon straight, 
regular lines. А sharp curve also cuts the sewer up into 
short lengths, involving more manholes. In the case of a 
level site, clear of all obstructions, a geometrical plan, with 
roads mainlv straight, would suggest itself as being the most 
suitable. Undulations in the ground, clumps or rows of trees, 
or other existing objects which it is desirable to preserve, 
provide a sufficient reason for a departure from the straight 
line. Even a good hedge is worth preserving, and тау be 
worked in sometimes as the boundary of a new road. Level 
ground also suggests a horizontal treatment in which cornices 
and other horizontal features predominate. Horizontal 
features which have to be stepped at frequent intervals owing 
to the fall of the ground, are obviously unsatisfactory, and 
in such a case a vertical treatment is preferable. The direc. 
tion of a road may be determined by the vista to be obtained 
from it. It mav be so laid out as to obtain the best view 
of a church tower, or an old house. If no obstacles exist it 
is generally desirable that main traffic routes should travel 
direct from point to point, as did the Roman roads. A 
straight road, however, of indefinite length, is likelv to be 
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tiresome, if carried too far. In such cases it becomes desir- 
able to "close in the picture" by changing the direction of 
the road sufficiently to allow of the introduction of a build- 
ing which will make a suitable termination to that section of 
road and prevent the eye travelling on indefinitely. А build. 
ing, in such an important position must, of course, be designed 
with especial care, as it will have the effect of either making 
or spoiling the picture. Smaller obstacles in the centre of 
the road or in the centre of a circus, such as a lamp, a foun. 
tain, a refuge, or a clump of trees are usually considered 
undesirable as an interference with speed ; on the other hand 
the obligation to slow down on approaching a busier area or ' 
cross roads is in itself sometimes an advantage. 

The importance of the building line cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Іп the monotonv of the speculator's suburb it is 
not the straightness of the roads which offends the eye, but 
the rigidity of the building line. This can be obviated by 
breaking the building line, and setting back the houses in 
groups or terraces; the end houses of the groups to stand 
forward, it may be only a few feet, it may be right out to 
the pavement, the groups on opposite sides of the road 
alwavs corresponding. Each group of houses may have a 
different architectural treatment. If the houses which close 
in the groups are brought forward to the edge of the path, 
persons walking down the road have presented to them a 
series of squares, all possibly different, but each with a 
character of its own, the play of light and shade being im- 
measurably increased on account of the projecting buildings. 
By some such means as this a dull monotonous road may be 
quite transformed without any alteration. in the width or 
direction of the. road itself. 

Another very unsatisfactory feature resulting from the old 
type of estate development is the uglv flank walls which 
occur at the junction of two roads.  Terraces are continued 
until a cross road necessitates a break іп the houses. Ап 
awkward gap is the result, with a dead wall on either side 
of the entering road, and the terrace begins again. 

In order to obtain the best effect, it is desirable that the 
houses on both sides of any given section of the road, or the 
houses in any square, should be designed bv one architect. 
To let or sell separate plots with kMbertv to erect thereon 
houses of any type the individual owner may prefer, is not 
the way to secure a harmonious result. This can only be 
arrived at by making the square, or the section of road, the 
unit, instead of making the house the unit. This does not 
for a moment mefin that all the houses within a given sec- 
tion should be alike. Оп the contrary, as it has frequently 
been pointed out, it is harmony and not uniformity that is 
desired. It has hitherto been supposed that the approval of 
plans would secure this end, but unfortunately in practice, 
this method has completely broken down. Іп some cases 
where it has not been found' possible to do more, a certain 
amount of harmony has been produced by the adoption cf a 
single tvpe of fence for each road. 

To secure a pleasing appearance, local building materials 
should, as far as possible, be adopted. Кей bricks should 
not be introduced into a stone countrv, neither should slates 
be used in a tile-producing district. | | 

A very objectional requirement of some local by-laws is 
the provision of parapet walls above the roof of adjoining 
houses. They are supposed to prevent the spread of fire; 
on the other hand, thev add to the cost of the building, thev 
tend to make the walls below damp, and they are very un- 
sightly. If the party wall is carried up to the underside of 
the tiles or slates, and these are bedded upon it, there is 
little danger of the spread of fire, the wall itself is protected 
against the weather, and the appearance outside is greatly 
improved. Every effort should be made to obtain the repeal 


` of the by-law requiring these parapet walls. 


Angle sites produced by one road meeting another require 
special treatment, so that the corner may not look unsightly 
from any point of view. The houses upon corner plots re- 
quire to be specially designed for their position, so as to 
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secure tbe greatest amount of comfort and light within as 
well as a pleasing effect when seen from without. Тһе plan 
which may be well adapted for the house in a row is not 
suitable for a house upon a corner site, and the house 
designed to face south is obviously unsuited to a site having 
any other aspect. 

Odd-shaped areas of back land sometimes occur, which 
тау be best developed as squares, or culs-de-sac. Their 
seclusion makes them attractive to those who prefer quiet. 
The roads giving access thereto need only be of sufficient 
width to meet the requirements of the case, room enough 
- being provided for carts to turn and to pass one another. 

Should the depths of plots permit, a strip of common 
gardeu may be retained at the bottom of the private gardens, 
with a separate gate for each householder. These strips, 
even if only 3o or до feet wide, may be planted with a double 
row of trees and form pleasant places for little children to 
plav in without having to go upon the road at all. Тһе 


trees would also form a screen between the back windows of 


the houses in one road and those of the next road. 

The extent to which a central harmonising control can be 
adopted will, of course, depend very largelv upon the form 
of land tenure proposed, and whether the owners of the land 
are also willing to erect the houses and maintain the com- 
mon gardens and open spaces. 

Should an owner desire, not onlv to develop his land, but 
also to build the houses, and let or sell them afterwards, he 
is naturallv in the strongest possible position for securing a 
successful and harmonious treatment. А subsidiary com- 
pany formed with the like objects and animated by similar 
aims may be considered to fall within the same category. 

Such an owner or company acting as benevolent autocrat 
upon the best professional advice can secure the desired 
results in the simplest and most direct manner. They may 
employ one or many architects, but in either case the result 
would be harmonious, because all would be under a central 
control, and each section would bear a definite relation to 
the whole. The town plan having been adopted and develop. 
ment commenced, each architect would be required to design 
houses of given accommodation within definite limits as to 
cost, but bevond this he would be allowed latitude of treat- 
ment, and would be judged bv results. Тһе best effects 
would be obtained if each architect were allotted all the 
houses within a given area, say in a road, a section of a 
road, or a square. Ву this means that unfortunate irregu- 
larity would be avoided whiih is so destructive of anything 
like general harmony of treatment or repose. Instead of the 
house being the unit, the street or the square would be the 
unit, and much greater breadth of treatment would be the 
result. 

It frequently happens that the owner is unwilling or unable 
either by himself or through a subsidiary companv to do more 
than develop his land, that is, to lay out and make the roads. 
He then proceeds to let the sites on building leases. It is 
customary under such circumstances to require the deposit 
of plans of the proposed buildings which mush be approved 
by the ground landlord, or on his behalf, before operations 
are commenced. In practice this approval of plans has quite 
failed to secure harmony of adjacent buildings, or even in the 
majority of cases to ensure that each building is satisfactory 
and pleasing as a unit. Financial considerations are allowed 
to outweigh the claims of beauty, proportion and harmony. 
The desire not to lose a possible tenant too often induces the 
ground landlord to waive his nght to insist upon a satisfactorv 
design and the mediocre, the common place, and even the 
monstrosity is allowed to pass. Buildings passable in them. 
selves clash through being placed next others quite different 
in treatment. бо soon as the owner decides to lease his 
land, his control over the estate considered as an entitv or a 
complete and pleasing whole is, for all practical purposes, 
at ап епа. Should his land be in great demand he тау be 
in a position to enforce his conditions to some extent, but if, 
on the other hand, his plots are disposed of onlv with diffi- 
culty, his right to approve plans becomes a dead letter. 
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Covenants which are difficult to enforce in the case of land 
let upon building lease becomes still more difficult when the 
freehold is sold. Тһе results are only too common wherever 
building estates are being developed. Probably in almost 
every instance the ground landlord has retained the right to. 
approve plans before buildings are commenced. In spite of 
this requirement, ‘buildings are erected with badly-conceived 
plans, and crude, ill-proportioned, and otherwise in bad taste 
as to their outward appearance. Houses having no relaüon 
whatever to one another are placed side by side upon adjoin- 
ing plots, whilst contiguous gardens are fenced along their 
mani frontages with close-boarded fences, posts and chains, 
burr walls, or any other variety of enclosure which the fancy 
of the tenant may suggest. 

The unfortunate effect so produced is visible in all our 
growing districts. In estates described as ^" garden city" or 
“garden suburb," however, some more harmonious and com- 
prehensive treatment 1s to be expected, and this can only be 
obtained by an efficient and effective central control, a con- 
trolling influence which will not only have in view the most 
perfect house as such, but will also preserve intact the 
larger unit of the suburb, the district, or the street of which 
the house forms a part. 

The right method is invariablv to commence with the town 
plan, fixing approximately the amount of garden to be allo- 
cated to each house, which is then designed to suit the par. 
ticular site it will have to occupy. The wrong method 1s to 
consider the house plan first, and then to add house to house 
and street to street. 

Estates laid out upon garden city and town planning lines 
possess a charm and interest not to be obtained in any other 
way. Not only are thev more pleasing in appearance, but 
in the long run more profitable. As public taste develops the 
present incongruous collections of houses will become less 
and less attractive, and will eventually be as little in demand 
as the basement kitchens of the last generation. Тһе care- 
fully-thought-out plan, with its groups of well-designed and 
harmoniously-related buildings, disposed according to a defi- 
nite idea and method, is the kev of successful estate develop. 
ment in the future. ' 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE New Hospital, Daventry, is being supplied with Shor- 
land's warm-air ventilating patent ‘Manchester stoves by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


THE New Schools, Mossley, are being supplied with Shor- 
land’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet 
ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd , 
of Failsworth, Manchester. | 
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THE new church at St. Michael and АП Angels, at Norton 
(Stockton), was consecrated on September 29 bv the Bishop 
of Durham. А proiect for the erection of a church at the 
south end of the parish of Norton has been in existence ever 
since the episcopate of Bishop Lightfoot, this part of the 
parish having up to the present been served by a mission 
church. The building now completed is one of the churches 
erected under the Bishop of Durham's extension scheme. 
The site was given by a member of ап old Norton family, 
Major Middleton Robinson, and a building, designed bv Mr. 
Temple Moore, was erected bv Mr. Ullathorne, of Selbv. 
The total cost of the scheme, including the price of addi. 
tional land purchased for future developments, will be about 
The old Parish church of Norton accommodated 
about 350 people. Тһе new church will at present seat 
380, and is capable of being extended to hold 500; and 
it is hoped that in the future it тау be the centre of a new 
parish. | 
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WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


E can still recall the pleasure which we felt when 
first Miss Jekyll’s delightful books on gardening 
came into our hands, and none of them was, per- 

haps, quite so fresh and pleasant to us as “Wall and Water 
Gardens,"* a fifth edition of which has just appeared. We 
note in the preface the pleasant fiction that the authoress is an 
amateur. We wonder that her busy and pleasure. -giving life 
should still be called the record of an 
amateur. Doubtless it is due to the in- 
nate modesty which so often goes with 
great | accomplishments. Тһе теа] 
appeal of such a book as that before us 
is that we feel it flows from a well of 
long experience. When we add to this 
the art of putting things, and the 
sympathy with the work of the architect 
which marks the possible intimate rela- 
tions between his work and that of the 
gardener, we have summed up Miss 
Jekyll’s claims on our readers. Tt would 
be difficult to do justice to such a book 
as that before us, but we may note that 
on such a subject as gardening more is 
left to the graphic and interesting word; 
of the writer than on most subjects, for 
illustrations quite fail to do justice to it. 
Charming colour prints are now avail- 
able, and so are fine photographs, but 
the one is more or less a diagram, and 
the other a phase of expression indivi- 
dual and illusive. After all, however, 
the garden itself is the thing which 
interests us, and we can imagine no one 
better able to guide or inspire us to get 
a beautiful garden than Miss Jekyll. 
Not all of us can have a garden worth 
very much; few can have a water 
garden; but nearly everyone may have 
rock plants with some sort of right en- 
vironment. It would seem that such а 
book as this appeals to almost everyone, 
from. the millionaire to the cottager. 
If the real joys of life are to be 
measured by their kind and quality, and have nothing to do 


with quantity or bulk, we may all share in the interests of- 


rock gardens at least, and if we have the spirit of the 
cultivated amateur, and are doing things for the pleasure of 
*1e doing, we may impart a large amount of interest into our 
lives at little cost. If we read anything into Miss Jekyll's 
work, it is a pure delight in simple and expressive work, and 
the aim for truth in fitting things to their true objective and 
right environment. The opportunities offered by wall garden- 
ing are, no doubt, largely lost sight of. Miss Jekyll points 
out that a drv wall with a northern or eastern exposure offers 
just as free a field for beautiful planting as one that looks 
towards the sun. People often forget that. She says “it 
may be safely assumed that quite two-thirds of the plants 
advised for the sunnv wall will flower and do well in the 


+ Wall and Water Gardens," by Gertrude Jekyll. 
Country Life Office. 
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Garden Tank with a Flat Kerb. 
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cooler one also, whilst this will have features distinctly its 
own." Неге is a sample of design :—“If a specially cool 
and moist spot is noticed whilst the wall is building, it will 
be well to leave out a block or two in a couple of courses, 
and to form a little fern cave for the delicate, filmy ferns, 
and if the garden should be near the sea on the south coast, 
there would be a chance of success with the sea spleenwort 
planted іп a deep joint." ОҒ course, people find out a good 
deal bv experience if they are interested, and what might 
seem obvious to the ignorant, is not always so. Thus we 
note that "so beneficial to the root is contact with the cool 
stone that plants which would perish from drought in the 
lighter soils and fierce sun-heat of our southern counties re- 
main fresh and well nourished in a rock-wall in the hottest 
exposure." Miss Jekyll says: "It is both highly desirable 
and extremely convenient to have different sections of the 
garden for the plants from different geological formations, 
therefore we will suppose that a portion is of limestone, and 
another of granite, and a third of sandstone with peat. If 
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“Wall and Water Gardens,” by Gertrude Jekyll. 
Publishéd at “Country Life" Offices, Covent Garden. 


this sandstone and peat is mainly in the shadiest and coolest 
place, and can have a damp portion of a few square yards at 
its foot, it will be all the better.” 

The best testimony to the value of a book is a quotation, 
and we give below an extract from the chapter on 
“Dry. Walling and Rock Garden Construction" : — 

“А rock garden may be anything between an upright wall 
and a nearly dead level. It is generally an artificial struc- 
ture of earth and stones, and, alas, onlv too often it is an 
aggregation of shapeless mounds and hollows made anyhow. 
Such a place is not only ugly but is very likely not suitable 
for the plants that are intended to grow in it. If апу suc- 
cess in the cultivation of rock plants is expected, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that one must take the trouble to learn 
something about the plants, their kinds and their needs, and 
it is equallv necessary to take the trouble to learn how their 
places are to be prepared. Happily for the chance of suc- 
cess and pleasure in this delightful kind of gardening, the 


right way is also the most beautiful w av. "There is no need 
to surround every little. plant with a kind of enclosure of 
stones, set on edge and pointing to all points of the com- 
pass ; и is far better to set the stones more or less in courses 
or in lines of stratification, just as we see them in nature in 
а Stone quarrv or апу mountain side where surface denuda- 
tion has left them standing out clear in nearly parallel lines. 
It matters not the least whether the courses are far apart 
or near together; this is naturally settled bv the steepness 
of the: ground. In a wall they are necessarily close, “and in 
very ‘steep ground it is convenient to build them with the 
courses rather near each other. In such a case as a steep 
slope with an angle of 45 degrees, the face of the rock bank 
could be built in either of the two ways shown in the 
diagram. Both will suit the plants. Тһе flatter the angle 
of the ground the further apart тау be the rocky courses, 
as the danger of the earth washing away is diminished. 1f the 
stone is not in large pieces it will be found a good plan in 
rather steep banks, to begin at the path level with a few 
courses of dry w alling, and then to make an earthy shelf, and 
then another rise of two or three courses of walling, using 
the two or three courses to represent one thickness of deeper 
Stone. But in any case the rock builder should make up his 
- mind how the courses should run, and keep to the same rule 
throughout, whether the stones lie level or dip a little to right 
Or left, as they generally do in nature. But whether a stone 
lies level or not, us to the right and left of its front face, it 
should always bé laid. so that its back end tips down into 
the ground, and its front face, when seen in profile, looks a 
little upw ard. This, it will be seen, carries the rain into the 
ground. instead of shooting it off, as it would do if it were laid 
the other way, like the tile or slate on a building. 

. As for the general shape or plan of the tock garden, it 
mut be governed bv the nature of the ground and the means 
and material at disposal. But whether it will be beautiful or 
not as a structure must depend on the knowledge and good 
taste of the person who plans it, and sees 1t carried out. 

In making the dry-w alling, the stones should all tip a little 
downwards at the back, and the whole face of.the wall 
should incline slightly backw ards, so that no drop of rain is 
lost, but all runs into the joints. Any loose earth at the back 
of the stones must be closely rammed. ТЕ this is done there 
ig no danger of the wall bursting outward, and coming down 
when there is heavy rain. Any space backward of “newly- 
moved earth behind the wall must also be rammed and made 
firm in the same way. 

If the scheme of planting 1s matured and everything at 
hand as the wall goes up, it is much best to plant as the stones 
are laid. The roots can then be laid well out, and larger 
plants can be used than if they were to be put in when the 
wall is completed. 

In making the steps that go with such dry-walling it will 
not be necessary that they should be entirely paved with 
stones. If the front edge is carefully fitted and fixed the 
rest can be levelled up with earth and the sides and angles 
planted with bits of mossy saxifrages, or other small growths. 
This is also a capital way of making steps in steep wood 
paths. In such places the use of thick wooden slabs as ап 
edging is а much worse expedient, for in wet or wintry 
weather it becomes extremely slipperv and dangerous. Тһе 
steps themselves will become flower-gardens ; only the front 
edges need be cemented ; indeed, if the stones are large and 
heavy enough to be quite firm, there need be no cement ; 
but if two or three stones are used to form the edge of a 
four-foot-wide step, it is just as well to make a cement joint 
to fix the whole firmly together. This fixing need not be made 
to show as a conspicuous artificial joint; it can be kept well 
down between the stones, and spaces left above and below 
to form many a little nook where a tiny fern тау be planted, 
or a little tuft of some other small plant—anv plant that one 
mav most wish to see there." 

We cannot refrain from another quotation, which voices the 
thoughts of those who love gardens, as follows :— 
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“Throughout the history of the world, as it is written in the 
gardens that remain to us of old times, and from these, 
through all chronicled ages down to our own days, some kin 
of walled space of garden ground, cooled and enlivened with 
running and falling water, has always been made for human 
enjoyment and repose. It тау be said to have been, especi- 
ally in warmer chmates than our own, one of the necessities 
of refined. civilisation. Тһе old gardens of Spain, in the 
ancient Moorish palaces of Granada and Seville, are as com- 
plete to-dav with their manv fountain jets and channels of 
running water as when they were first built; and though, ах 
we see them now, the original design of the planting, except 
perhaps, in the lines of giant cvpresses, is nodoubt lost, ve 
they still illustrate in their several ways that simple human 
need for the solace of a quiet garden, plentifully watered and 
well furnished with beautiful flowers and foliage, and noble 
tree-form, as shown in the garden courts in the hearts of 
these fortress-palaces of many centuries ago. 

How beautiful some of these walled and fountained courts 
are, not only in Spain, but in many a southern and Orienta; 
land, and all the more beautiful when they are simply 
planted with just the few things that seem to have been there 
from all time. Perhaps a Pomegranate, with its scarlet bloom 
and ruddy sun-browned fruit, and a large-flowered Jasmine ; 
a lemon tree, vielding shade and perfume; and, shooting up 
straight and tall, the pink willow-like wands of the ros- 
bloomed Oleander 5, while giving grateful shade within, 
though growing in some outer garden space, there is a group 
of date palm or а giant ilex, a sweet bay, or а terebinth. 

Tanks of water combined with beds of flowers and cool 
greenery formed ап essential part of the Roman and Greco- 
Roman houses of old, as we know and can see to this day in 
the well-preserved remains of the houses of Pompeii, where 
the pillard peristylium enclosed a garden with fountains and 
tanks. In such houses there was a central main court, the 
atrium—a general meeting-place—which had in the middle 
a shallow tank with a flat, wide marble kerbing. This was 
known as the impluvium, because it received the rainwater 
through an open space in the roof above it. 

The best of the basins with high parapets may be seen 
in some of the old Italian gardens. Sometimes a fountain 
basin will rise out of the path or pavement with a dwart 
wall of stone or marble some two feet high, panelled and 
enriched, and surmounted bv a coping so nearly flat that it 
forms a convenient seat, while the water within rises nearlv 
to the cornice moulding. In the case of very large basins 
thev are often and beautifully surrounded by an open balus- 
trade, good to lean upon, while the water remains at or a 
little below the ground level. 

The association of water. and trees is always desirable ; 
the case of gardens where the trees are of full growth, the 
tank тау be of more than ordinary pictorial value. Тһе 
level surface fosters the sensation of repose, and enhances 
the impressiveness of the tree masses. Even a feeling of awe 
may be inspired when the reflection of an unbroken dark 
mass of foliage creates an illusion of unknown depth. The 
actual fact of reflection is the source of numberless effects of 
the highest pictorial beauty—pictures that change from hour 
to hour, and change again with every altered point of view 
assumed bv the spectator. Any garden ornament or piece 
of architecture mirrored in water receives an addition to its 
dignity by the repetition and continuation of upright line. 
Such an effect is seen in the picture of the r8th-centurv 

garden temple and obelisk at Chiswick House, where the 
venerable trees and shrubs, rather overgrown, but none the 
less beautiful, onlv soften some of the lines of the building. 
while their spreading masses, partly hiding and partly re- 
vealing, stimulate imagination. and induce that sense of 
mystery that is one of the most precious qualities of a garden.” 


= 
UNDER the direction of Mr. Р. №. Brown, architect, Holm- 


firth, Boyle’s latest patent “ air-pump” ventilator has been 
applied to the Free Methodist Church, Wooldale. 
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THE IDEAL HOME AGAIN. -> 


() NCE more a large exhibition at Olympia is devoted to 
the Ideal Home as a subject, and in the centre of 
the large hall is a small £200 cottage, which prob- 
ably approaches as near to ideality as the difficult condi- 
tions will permit. All the multitudinous etcetera and side- 
shows are less significant to the architect than this exhibit. 
The ideality attained in the series of well-furnished rooms 
designed by various distinguished ladies and several pro- 
fessional designers, is open to questions of cost and persona: 
preference. But the ideality of the small, cheap cottage 15 
one so bound up with its initia] cheapness that if it is 
economically sound in its scheme and artistic in general 
effect we are hardly left free to complain that it is too 
early English, or too Dutch, or too French, or too Russian. 
Mr. Ralph Knott's modest little cottage then, with its 
good form and its picturesque black wood gable, counts 
for much in this exhibition, and he is certainlv to be con- 
gratulated on the result. If we are inclined to wonder 
whether even a small! family should be tied down to such 
dimensions, we cannot blame the architect for doing as he 
was told. Тһе title of this cottage, оп a board outside, 
reads, "Ideal cottage, costing £200, designed by Мг. 
Ralph Knott, winner of the L.C.C. County Hall Competi- 
tion, for the * Daily Mail.'" Of course, he did win the 
County Hall competition for the “Daily Mail,” in that his 
design of their Ideal Cottage obtains some distinction as 
coming from the winner of the County Hall. 
: The general effect of the present Ideal Home Exhibition 
is a great advance on all previous ones in its more spacious 
and dignified treatment. Тһе Pompeian decoration over 
the roof valeria pulls it a!l well together, the various 
avenues are better laid out and more roomy, and the 
separate exhibits are, as a whole, better in themselves and 
better planned. А striking and most interesting feature is 
the Russian village, which, in its quaint and picturesque 
woodwork effects, will appeal strongly to architects. Тһе 
buildings have been designed bv Mr. Howard Cleaver, and 
many exceedingly good specimens of personal handicraft 
have been collected by Mr. R. C. Martens and the Countess 
of Sherenietieff. The exhibits in this Russian village will 
по doubt form one of the principal attractions; they are 
said to exceed fifty thousand. pounds in value. Probably 
the cost of transport will prevent the sale of such things in 
England, just as it is a barner to the wide sale of the 
beautiful and characteristic pottery from Portuga!. Modern 
French rooms in the gallery are not so interesting as usual, 
but the original treatments of interiors by Mr. H. K. Prosser 
will attract attention, and several of the English exhibits 
are admirable. In the gardening section the large models 
by Messrs. Carters’ and Cheal and Sons, approached under 
a pergola, formed over the gallery, are excellent. As а 
whole we may pronounce the exhibition as a great success, 
and mone of our readers should miss a chance of seeing it. 

Tn the concert-room, off the gallery, is the series of rooms 
designed by a number of well-known ladies, headed by her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra. These apartments are to be 
exhibited at a charge of 6d. for the benefit of the Middlesex 
Hospital. Prince Alexander of Teck organised the exhibit, 
and her Majesty Queen Alexander designed the day and 
night nursery. Princess Alexander of Teck designed another 
room, and other apartments are by the Duchess of Rutland, 
the Marchioness of Anglesey, the Countess of Lytton, the 
Countess of Plymouth, Lady Islington, Lady Holford, and 
Lady Speyer, while Viscountess Wolseley has designed ап 
old English garden. 

Earlier in the year Mr. Runciman deplored the dearth 
cf cottages in England, and said that 90,000 were urgently 
needed during the next five years. Everyone knows how 
unremunerative is the erection of cottages for countrv 
labourers, and the problem is to find a design which will 
cost no more than £200 to erect, yet which shall Бе а 


° attendants. 
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model of convenience and comfort, and at the same time 
а thing of beauty. The “Daily Mail” offered a £50 prize 
for architects, judged by three of the best-known gentlemen 
in the profession. After considering many hundreds of 
designs, the judges decided that the problem had not been 
successfully solved by any competitor, and recommended 
that the prize be not awarded. In the circumstances,’ the 
“Daily Mail" approached Mr. Ralph Knott, the architect 
of the L.C.C.'s famous new hall, and commissioned him to 
design the cottage. His conception of what an ideal cot- 
tage should be has been built near the centre of the floor 
of Olympia, having been erected in a week and a day, 
or three days inside the contract time. Immediately behind 
it stands a pair of cottages designed by Mr. Courtenay M. 
Crickmer, whose design won the * Daily Mail's" 50 prize 
for this type of workmen's cottages. "These were erected 
in а week and two days. Both the single cottage and the 
pair are full size, and the chimneys of the latter are 34tt. 
from the floor of Olympia. 

There are one or two other cottages which make a special 
claim to notice. One of these is a model cottage by Arding 
and Hobbs, Ltd., builders, of Clapham Junction, S.W. 
This cottage or a similar residence can be supplied com- 
pletely furnished, the furnishing to the value of 4,200, for 
the sum of £595. The specification includes usual com- 
plete house drainage on the latest and most up-to-date prin- 
ciples. Тһе architect is Mr. Н. V. Milnes Emerson, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Belgravia Chambers, 
74, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

The other cottage is decorated by Messrs. Major and Co., 
Ltd., of Hull, Yorks, with "Solignum"; and lighted and 
heated by Messrs. The International Air Gas Corporation, 
Ltd., of 26, Victoria Street, S. W. These two firms have 
combined together to show the public who visit the exhibi- 
tion, the materials and gcods supplied by them in a cottage, 
rather than an ordinary display stand. Тһе cottage is one 
which can be used either as a bungalow or as a workman's' 
dwelling. The cottage has been designed by Mr. Reginald 
C. Fry, architect, of r2, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C., 
who, it will be remembered, last year had a cottage to his 
design erected in the centre of the floor of Olympia at a 
cost of £1,100. Тһе present cottage, according to require- 
ments, whether for a workman or as a bungalow, can be 
erected at а ccst varying from between £220 to £300, 
everything depending upon the finishings. Perhaps the most 
novel feature in the cottage is the neat little bathroom 
in the corner of the living-room. In the ordinary way this 
is under a table top, which is useful in connection with the 
room. When required as a bath-room, the table top flaps 
up, and three of Messrs. Bryce, White and Co.’s excellent 
doors hinged together form a perfect screen enclosure, thus 
taking up no rcom except when the bath is actually in use. 
Messrs. Major and Co., Ltd., have arranged the interior 
so that their Solignum is well shown on ceiling rafters, plate 
rails, dummy panelling, etc., which, as a wood preservative 
and stain. is far cheaper than paint, and more easily applied. 
Messrs. The International Air Gas Corporation, Ltd., show 
how admirably the building can be lighted with their petrol 
gas, and how simple it is in operation. This gas has that 
softness of light which is so different from the usual 
blatent glare. It is more like candle lighting than anv- 


thing else. C 


ON the 29th inst., at Scorton, near Richmond, a new wing 
was opened at the Hospital of St. John of God, an institution 
for the reception of cases of incurable diseases. The old 
hospital buildings had accommodation for 100 patients, and 
now there will be room for 200, with 30 brethren апа 
The new building is of Jacobean style, and the 
rooms are fitted. with. all the up-to-date necessities, are well 
heated, well ventilated, ‘апа well lighted. Тһе original con- 
tract was for £12,500, but the actual cost will be close on 


£14,000. 
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CALTON HILL. 


Ву У/пмот CORFIELD. 

Ic aud belongs to the English-speaking world. 
It is an amazing thing this Edinburgh. Hurt Edin- 
burgh and you hurt the English world. 

The future of Calton Hill is the concern of all, and no 
mere parochial matter affecting only Edinburgh. А hard, 
high, wonderful eminence, the upstanding feature in one 
direction of a superb city of hills. Тһе guarding of Calton 
Hill from injury is the concern both of the Scottish people 
and of the lowliest of Lowlanders. 
^ From Prince's Street, the hill looks well. Distance lends 
enchantment, and walls and towers with giant, gaunt stone- 
work, rugged against an astonished sky line, are a delight. 
Keep below, well castlewards of the Wizard's canopy of 
buttressed wonder, and Calton Hill seems too good to be 
true, which, strangely enough, is just exactly what it is. At 
first an imposing havoc of exalted grandeur, it dwindles 
down into a make-believe, when one comes to look into it 
and think about it, and so the wise man doesn't think about 
it, and Calton Hill remains, for him at least, a refreshing 
joy. Townsman or tourist may lift up his eves to the ever- 
lasting hill, and be helped to feel the full beauty of soul- 
uplifting Edinburgh. ^ Beyond this he may not go with 
safety. Get out of the tram by the Post Office, glance at the 
warrior on a war-horse, restive before the Register House. 
(Horse and warrior cost Z,10,000—quite a lot of money.) 
Go castlewards from whence you came, keep all that stagger- 
ing talf-walled world topped by St. Giles’ well to the left. 
Look not back as you go. Calton Hill is delusive as а 
dream, keep Calton Hill behind you, then, and think on 
other and less tinkered things. "There is much else to see, 
much to do elsewhere. You are in Edinburgh and thanking 
God for that. 

Lord Rosebery has his eye on Calton Hill. (Like Lord 
Curzon, Lord Grey, and Mr. Balfour, he has reached the 
top-side of everything. Premierships and Viceroyalties are 
but stepping stones to heights which some men climb. A 
Козеһегу is a power personifed. Не, and such as he, сап 
speak, or wink, nod or nap, and the world listens and looks 
and is very well the better for it. His lordship is making 
suggestions. Rosa Dartle Rosebery wants to know. What 
Lord Rosebery doesn't know about Edinburgh isn't know- 
ledge, but, then, that has nothing to do with the case. Тһе 
hopeful thing about it all is that he is roused. 

We need not worry about the St. James's Square proposal. 
The rise or fall of the rates is naught to us in London. The 
hinder quarters of the Register House invite depression, and 
there are parts of squalid and vexatious gloom between York 
Place and the lower slopes of the Calton heights. Тһе 
Londoner is but concerned with the everlasting hill where is 
the jail which isn't a castle, and battlements up to anything 
but sample, with a portcullis palpably a fraud. Оп the 
drop curtain of a cinema show such as these are things of 
shadow land to please. To you, sitting on a plush seat 
warranted to tip up at the back when you rise, such pure 
pretences are of soothing charm. On a hill of history, lord- 
ing the landscape of a colossal capital, pretences give offence, 
tremendous and intolerable. 

It is universally admitted that the jail is a wrong jail in à 
wrong place. It ought not to be where it js. It ought to 
be somewhere else. А silly thing in itself, it 15 sillier for 
being set on a hill where it cannot be hid ; there is no bushel 
big enough to cover it. It is a stupid affair. People in 
Edinburgh get tired of apologising for the fact of its posing 
conspicuous, to all beneath. А wearisome pile, it impinges 
on the harmonies, and gives the whoie place away. It has 
to go—as a jail it is a mistake, as an architectural adorn- 
ment, it is wicked. Edinburgh, to look at it as a city with 
a soul, must be frightfullv old, one would imagine that it was 
born when newspapers cort at least sixpence each, and it is 
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still alive to-day. None-the-less, while time lasts, Edinburgh 
wil last. It is as young as ever it was, and that is young 
enough yet to undo all its undo-able mistakes. ‘The casting 
and carting down of the jai] would please everybody, its 
picturesque walling being found wanting, for all its appareni 
stability, and its removal once accomplished, there would be 
time enough to talk about utilising the site. In the mean- 
while, to plant the site with buttercups and daisies, even if 
thev refused to grow, or with troops of daffodils, wouldn't be 
a bad idea. The Peninsula and Waterloo monument of pillars, 
bearing ponderous crosspieces, has a dignity of its own 
earned by the accident of its stopping short for want of cash. 
In another ten years it will be a stone centenarian, whose 
failure to finish itself might be considered permanently for- 
given. | 

'The Calton Hill site, like that of London's St. Martin's.le- 
Grand, is in the clutch of circumstances just now. 
Grabbing utilitarianism has a grip on both. In the case of 
each Government piles of pompous ponderosity are hovering 
to descend and blight. Тһе piles, shorn of costly needless- 
nesses that only exasperate the ratepayer, could be accom- 
modated in slumdom, to the vast improvement of slumdom, 
and the saving of the rates, facts of which our statesmanship 
of to-day takes no count. 

It seems so simple a thing to dislodge the useless and dis. 
liked eyesores of Calton Hil'; so simple a thing to keep the 
gracious ground thev wound for ever free to all the winds. 
The sins of the fathers are visited upon the childern, but 
it alwavs lies with the children to shake them off; in the 
case of architectural sins this can always be done easily, 
though at a price. To pay the price may be our privilege 
to-dav, to reap the reward our children's to-morrow. То 
saddle the future with things that wound, is to reap the re- 
ward of the reckless. 

The finest building conceivable on the Calton jail site 
would not add to the panoramic beauty of Edinburgh. New 
jail and Government offices could be established elsewhere, 
and if planned on plain, but pleasant lines, at a cost less than 
would be necessarv for the conversion of tbe existing jail. 
To adapt is usually to fail. То demolish and rebuild is 
safer. То demolish and not rebuild is safer vet. 


———$— —— 
NOTES. 


WELL-TIMED protest against the erection of too 
А cheap cottages has been made by Dr. R. W. С. 

Pierce, medical officer of health for the Guildford 
Rural District Council, in his report on the weather- 
boarded cottages recently erected by Mr. J. St. 
Loe Strachey, on Merron Common. Whilst the wooden 
cottage might be passed as satisfactory from а health 
point of view, he did not recommend the general adoption 
of that type in rural districts. A more artistic and substan- 
tial structure should be aimed at, even at increased cost. 
He does not think that the disparity between the high cost of 
construction of cottages, and the low wages of the workers 
ought to be met by the erection of unsatisfactory dwellings, 
which, in a few years’ time, it woud] be necessary to super- 
sede. 


THE new buildings at Somerville College, Oxford, were 
opened on Saturday. They include the Maitland Hall, in 
memory of Mrs. Agnes Maitland, principal from 1889 to 
1908. The architect is Mr. Edmond Fisher, and the 
builders, Messrs. S. Hutchins and Sons, of Oxford. 


Tue Piccadilly Hotel, Ltd., is advertised. Тһе present 
company acauired, on December 15th, 1909, the property 
known as “ The Piccadilly Hotel,” with the furniture, fittings 
and equipment, stores and goodwill, for the sum of 
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Ж%оо,ооо. Тһе property is held under direct lease from 
the Crown for an unexpired period of 81 years from 
October 10, 1912, at an annual ground rent of £8,500, 
which js more than covered by the rentals received from 
shops under the hotel. Тһе original cost of the hotel, in- 
cluding site, furniture, fittings, and equipment was upwards 
of £ 1,600,000. 


IT is estimated that half a million dollars’ worth of pictures 
at least will be purchased at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1915, and Mr. Jon. Trask, chief of the 
Department of line Arts for the exhibition, is now here to 
induce artists from this side of the ocean to send pictures 
and sculpture. It is said that the exhibition will appeal to 
3o millions of people, who are now very prosperous, and 
interested in the fine arts. Тһе Palace of Fine Arts designed 
by (Mr. B. R. Maybeck, will be боо feet long, and cost some 
4,100,000. 


THE builder of New Scotland Yard, Mr. John Grover, of 
Heather Bank, Hindhead, died on September 3o, aged 79. 
He was head of the firm of Grover and Sons, of Wilton 
Works, Islington. 


IT seems a pity that the excavations on the site of the Roman 
settlement at Kenchester have to be brought to a close. 
The “Times” has already recorded the discovery of a fine 
mosaic pavement and altar-stone, and there have been 
recently uncovered what is probably the site of a Roman 
bath and a suite of rooms. In one part of the excavations, 
where the masonry is in first-class condition, plaster walls 
go down 12ft. below the surface. Тһе ground has to be 
left in a fit state for cultivation, so that the excavations will 
have to be filled in. 


THE new narrow frontages which are gradually being rebuilt 
in Fleet Street do not add to the architectural quality of that 
thoroughfare. If the art of architecture appealed to the 
owners or tenants there would have been more buildings like 
Mr. Belcher's * Birmingham Post" offices in Fleet Street. 


Lorp BURGHCLERE makes the following interesting statement 
as to the work of the Roval Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments in England :—“ Every monument is being photo. 
graphed, and together with the cards of record of our inves- 
tigations, may be seen by students at our office in Scotland 
House, and later on will be removed to the Record Office." 
The fullest descriptions, which obviously could not all be 
published together, with plans, drawings of details, etc., are 
open to the inspection of students, and form the true 
national inventory of monuments. 


A coop suggestion is made by "E. S. R." in the “Times.” 
that the custody of the illustrations and descriptions col- 
lected by the Roval Commission o1 Historical Monuments 
should be handed over to the various counties represented, so 
that they might be placed in local museums. This seems 
to us a much more sensible plan than storing away the 
whole series in the Record Office. | 


` THE Manchester Corporation are ‘about to apply to the 
Local Government Board for authority to prepare a scheme 
of town planning for the southern side of the city. and on 
Wednesday a preliminary conference of owners and others 
interested was held at the town hall. Тһе lands and 
premises referred to within the city are comprised within an 
imaginary line commencing at a point where Reddish Lane 
intersects the city boundary, and passing thence in: westerly 


and south-westerly directions along the city boundary (as. 


altered bv the Local Government Board's Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (No. 13) Act, 1913) to the most southerly 
extremity of the city. Thence in north-westerly and north- 
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easterly directions the line runs along the city boundary to 
and along Egerton Road, Clarendon Road, Withington Road, 
Demesne Road, and its continuation to and along the con- 
tinuation of Lloyd Street South to and along Maine Road, 
Carlton Avenue, Yew Tree Road, Platt Lane, Wilmslow 
Road, Dickenson Road, Stanley Grove, North Road, Kirk- 
manshulme Lane, Hyde Road, and Reddish Lane to the 
point of the commencement. The city surveyor explained 
that the total area included in the scheme was a little over 
5,000 acres. The Town Planning Committee did not wish 
to go into details, which would be considered at a later 
period, ag they had not yet permission to prepare a scheme. 
At the next step, which would be a Local Government 
Board inquiry, anv objections might be heard before per- 
mission was given to prepare a scheme. This would show 
the roads to be allocated to residential property, those to 
works, and so on. 
ES ЧАШЕ 


COMPETITIONS. 


ISS MURIEL TALBOT writes us:—"I notice 
that you have inserted a note about the com- 
petition organised by the Victoria League for a 

banner design. In that netice (October 3) you said that the 
designs were to come in. on October т. May І call your atten- 
tion to the fact that it 1s October 1, 1914, before which date 
the designs should be received? I should be glad to give 
any of your readers further particulars.—2, Wood Street, 


Westminster. 
—— —— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE AT COBHAM. 


i کے‎ 
REGINALD С. Fry, Architect. 
Tuis drawing appeared in this year’s Academy. 


DESIGN FOR A PAIR OF COTTAGES. 


GEO. Lr. Morris, Architect. 
THE walls are “hollow walls," twice lime-whitened and the 
roofs are covered with tiles. "The base is tarred, as white 
walls have a wav of getting dirty and shabby near the ground. 
The frames are paintéd black, and sashes white externally. 
Internally the painting generally is grey and white. 


NM DN . 
OUR LETTER-BOX. 


SIGNOR OLIVIERI writes us that the fate of the superb collec- 
tion of the Barbizan School, offered bv Sir Hugh Lane to 
Dublin, is due to political causes. He says Greece gave to 
posteritv architecture environed bv a philosophical atmos- 
phere, Rome gave it with a martial one, and now Great 
Britain surrounds it with politics. Sò Mr. Corfield strikes 
out freely in a humorous and sarcastic vein against all sorts 
of cranks and architectural fetishes, whilst Mr. Dear grinds 
a political axe behind his classical essays. 


EON кете NE 
THE GAS EXHIBITION. 


AST vear saw the celebration of the centenary of gas 
lighting as a practical commercial undertaking in 
Great Britain, and we now have a monster exhibition 

at Shepherd’s Bush, under the auspices of the various bodies, 

scientific, commercial, and philanthropic, who are interested 
in gas and the amazing variety of its applications in the 
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modern world. ‘The exhibition, following the custom of our 
French cousins, might indeed be more һу styled ап 
exposition; for nothing incidental to the manufacture and 
applic ation of gas is left unexplained, and for once the visi- 
tor is not to be lured, or, rather, badgered into buying, but 
instead, will receive а rich. flood of enlightenment entirely 
free of. charge. 

Concurrently with ile exhibition, a congress will be held 
at which discussion will be directed towards gas as a factor 
in the study of our present-day sociology as affecting eye- 
sight, atmosphere, food, health, manufactures, advertising, 
and the various arts of domestic decoration and economy. 
Naturally an undertaking of such educational value to the 
body politic is not lacking in distinguished sponsors, and 
their majesties the King and Queen as patrons, head a long 
hst of leading men and women noted in science, literature, 
politics and art. 

New advocates and users of gas will be sought, not by 
assertion, but by demonstration. Whatever is rec өтінеді! 
will be shown to the enquirer actually in working, and in the 
charge of experts fully qualified to make clear апу point 
which may appear dubious to the lav mind. The abatement 
of the smoke nuisance in our large cities and manufacturing 
centres; the adaptation of gas for institutional purposes; 
the adjustment of the relations existing between wage- 
earners and their masters; and the evolution of an effective 
system of apprenticeship and training for skilled workmen 
are among the subjects of wide public interest to he debated 
at the various conferences by the foremost workers in the 
several fields. | Bv-products, incidental to the manufacture 
of gas, will provide not less interesting subjec ts for study, 
whether they be dyes and stains for my lady's wardrobe and 
boudoir, deodcrizers and disinfectants for the kitchen sink 
and pans, the humble coke for the maintenance of smokeless 
fires, and the protection of night watchmen (and fuddled 
topers), when streets are “up,” or dust-eliminating tars for 
our motor-swept highwavs. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers, the Society of British 
Gas Industries, the British Commercial Gas Association, and 
the municipal and private gas undertakings of the United 
‘Kingdom are all joining together to render the exhibition 
memorable. Models, drawings, and appliances have been 
lent by the most scientific authorities, whether individual or 
corporate; and a complete histerv of lighting since the days 
of the cave-man will be set forth in a series of concrete 
illustrations. With such thoroughness and diversity in the 
organisation, it will hardlv be the fault of the promoters if 
the public do not find keen entertainment and pleasant in- 
struction in this novel exhibition. 


— —— 
HOW TO DO IT CHEAPLY AND WELL. 


Bv Рнпір J. Dear, M.A., Oxon. 

HE method of selecting ediles under the later Roman 
Empire was simple and peculia. Тһе emperor 
appointed the wealthiest man in the State; the posi- 

tion was for life, but it was intimated that if the adornment 
of the city were not performed in a satisfactory wav, it might 
be taken away suddenly, without any reason being given. 
The holder was very much in the same plight as the captains 
of our war vessels, who are given funds sufficient to paint 
them of a sombre grev, but who are certain to get no pro- 
motion, unless thev trick them out with gold and colours, 
like a peacock: who might, therefore, just as well commit 
suicide as starve their ships in paint, for the sake of saving 
their pockets. The premature disappearance of manv 
ædiles, together with the known habit of the emperors to send 
а convenient dose of poison to апу thev did not approve, with 
a suggestion that it would be better to take it with a little 
water and a grain of salt, to avoid "further trouble," and 
prevent disagreeableness, was very effectual in rousing the 
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enthusiasm, even of the most indifferent, on the subject of 
town planning. It was a mere joke, as the man said, who 
came to be hanged, but it was not a pleasant choke: it was 
too like the sage advice which our lawyers are apt to tender 
to those who are at their none-too-tender mercies. Still, 
the manner is one which might be recommended with advant- 
age to the Republic of America ; where even thirty years ago 
Mr. Gladstone said that " the superabundant accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of single men (whether married ones 
would have been better, he did not sav), was becoming a 
danger to the State, and a menace to morals, as they were 
able to set aside and override the law by corrupting its 
agents, and to give an example of lawless self-seeking, which 
was fatal to public rectitude." What a change might be 
worked there: what things might be done for art, and for 
the beautifying of life, and the laying out of satisfactory 
habitations, if their multi-millionaires were dealt with wisely 
on such a well-thought-out scheme as this. Again, in 
Germany, how effectually the rise of trusts, prejudicial to 
publie utility, might be held in check, if Dodo could send to 
anvone suspected of ne vedless masses of this world’s goods, a 
neat little packet with “take it, or leave it^ clearly inscribed 
on the outside, with the mystic signature W. E.. “for the 
good of the State; do vour duty or depart from it.” Even 
here, what a blessing if we could make Carnegies and others 
who block up our road; with hideous edifices, devote their 
“superfluous” to the good of architects, who wish really to 
adcrn our cities, and put up sterling designs of unquestion- 
able merit. Why the whole profession might flourish like а 
green thing in а damp spot, and jump for јоу like kids, 
"soluta matre," whatever that may mean. Mean, it may be 


to lay a trap for foreign millionaires, by dangling before 


them the antique beauty of our country; and then, when we 
have caught them bv our irresistible charm, to make them 
shell out for the public good. But "salus populi, suprema 
lex," is the fundamental precept of all law; the good of the 
greatest number, the basis of all moralitv: the only hitch 
being, "Whv should vou not count number one as the 
greatest number, seeing that it is obviouslv the svmbol of 
the Deitv, and at the same time, the verv integer which 
appeals most forcibly to vour own inner sense, and conduces 
most to the welfare of all whom vou hold near and dear?" 
Altruism, it is said, makes you feel uncomfortable, when vou 
see another man run over, or ground to pieces by a machine: 

there is a sort of funny feeling in the neighbourhood of the 
—what ought not to be mentioned, but is politelv referred 
to as the ^ Tum-tum"—when things which would be un- 
pleasant to vourself happen to others. АП true, as this 1s. 
the feeling is, much more acute, when they befall yourself ; 
and if vou could save your skin, Бу shoving another man 
under a motor car would vou not do it? We will draw the 
veil over the details of this most harrowing and degraded 
form of death or mutilation; in which, a fellow in goggles 
deliberatelv shuts his eves to the fact that there is another 
person in the way, and, for the sake of "being there a 
minute or two sooner," risks the chance of making a home 
motherless, or а familv bereft of its breadwinner. Well, 
these are the millionaires ; and! to die comfortably in vour 
bed, from a packet, which, perhaps causes some griping, but 
is hardlv worse in effect than the aforesaid feeling in the 
neighbourhood of the—hum !—is not a more cogent reason 
for action, or refraining from it, than the possibility of being 
ground to pieces by a festive party on their return from the 
races. From all which, and Mr. Gladstone could have put 
it in a much more convincing manner—we may rest satisfied 
that it would be agreeable to the amitv of nations and the 
highest principles of politics that one man should die for 
the good of the тапу, and that the sacrifice (not in public) 
of an occasional and unnecessary millionaire, would conduce 
to the well.being of the majoritv. Holding such views as 
these, I have been falsely accused of desiring а dictator, 
though I am quite willing to take on the job at a fair rate. 
What I want are zdiles, and if we could have these, and 
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А QUIET POOL AMONGST LARGE TREE MASSES. 
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A POOL BACKED BY NOBLE TREE GROWTH. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS, BY GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
(PUBLISHED ат “ Country ІЛРЕ” OFFICES, Covent GARDEN.) 
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A PAVED LILY TANK. 


THE LONG PAVED TANK AND WATER PAVILION. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. BY GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
(PUBLISHED ат “ Country ІлРЕ”” OFFICES, COVENT GARDEN.) 
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at the same time diminish millionaires, and bring motor cars 
into subjection, all that I have before proposed, even a new 
Delhi, composed of an unwholesome compound of plum cake 
with ghee and other Indian abominations, as represented by 
our friend W. C., would be but nought: a millionaire set up 
amongst the people, and told "to do it or to die!" is the 
truly British aspiration of my soul. I am willing to give 
up all my relations and friends for the good of mv country, 
so long as I have ‘not to do it myself; and if I can make a 
commission on the business, I don't see why I should not 
turn an honest penny. The architect who sent the cheque 
remitted to him by the maker of some stoves, which he had 
ordered for a client, to this gentleman, seems to me to have 
been an ass of the first water, but of this more anon: for 
the present it 15 enough to suggest a method with millionaires 
and their motor cars. 
— екеннен 


THE CABINET-MAKERS OF EUROPE. 


N article of considerable interest to Africanders, Dutch, 
А and Ceylon residents in England appears in the 
October issue of “The Connoisseur.” Henrv 
Lewis, C.M.G., writing on “Some Old Dutch Colonial 
Furniture,” states: “It has been remarked that the genius 
of Holland is always that of detail. Тһе writer quotes from 
a work by Mrs. Alys Fane Trotter, who said that “The 
Dutchman, ‘towards the end of the 17th century, was, par 
excellence, the cabinet-maker of Europe." Wherever they 
planted their factories and colonies. the Dutch provided 
themselves with good furniture, taking their carpenters with 
them to make it, and using the local woods. The ~ Baas 
der Scheeps en. Huistimmerlieden," or * Master of the Ship 
and House Carpenters," was, under the Dutch East India 
Company, an important official. Mrs. A. F. Trotter, in 
her delightful book, “Old Cape Colony,” has described 
the “really beautiful colonial furniture of the Dutch period,” 
made cf “stink wood" and “yellow wood," to be found there. 
In Southern India, where the Dutch had many “factories,” 
and in Cevlon, where the “ Vereenigde Oost Indische Com- 
pagnie," was paramount for a century and a half, similar 
furniture is to be met with, made of their favourite wood, 
calamander (Diospvros quoesita), not now procurable in the 
island in which, during the 18th century, the trees flourished ; 
also of ebonv, satin wood, teak. Indian rose-wood (a species 
cf Dalbergia), and the local Cevlon woods, nedun (Pericopsis 
Mooniana), which resembles walnut, and jak (Artocarpus 
integrifolia), which, after a few vears’ use, much resembles 
таһорапу. Тһе refinements of marqueterie and lacquer, of 
which the Dutch were great expositors, were, so far as 
the writer's experience goes, not introduced into Ceylon, or, 
if introduced, were sparingly indulged in. ^ Probably the 
articles in which thev were used would not have lasted well 
in a tropical climate, subject to extremes of damp and dry- 
ness. The Dutch colonial furniture, especially cabinets, 
wardrobes, or, as they are called in Ceylon, where the 
old Portugiese name for them has been preserved, 
“almirahs,” and settees, was of a very massive description.— 
“Тһе Connoisseur." 


| ea 
THE PANAMA CANAL.—ITS ENGINEERING 


ASPECT.* 


By WM. T. Tavrom, Fellow Ат.1.Е.Е. 

HE average conception of the Panama Canal works 
seems to be that it is a long, straight canal of uniform 
width walled with concrete. Тһе canal is a tortuous 

channel of varving widths, walled by the natural earth or 
rock, comparatively little concrete having been used, except- 
ing in the locks and dam. 


*Extract from a Paper in the Royal Society ^ of Arts 
Journal, October 3. 
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The canal zone is owned Бу the United States, with the 
exception of the cities of Panama and Colon; the zone is ten 
miles wide (five miles on each side of the canal), and con. 
tains about 450 square miles. ‘The total length of the canal 
—from deep water on the Pacific side to deep water in the 
Atlantic—is about 50 miles, and from shore to shore about 
41 miles. ) 

ENGINEERING FEATURES. 

The engineering and construction of the canal are divided 
into three divisions, namely : — 

(1) Atlantic. division, embodying the construction from 
deep water in the Caribbean Sea, to and including Gatun 
Locks and Dam. 

(2) Central division, extending from Gatun to Pedro 
Miguel, and including the Culebra Cut. 

(3) Pacific division, covering all work on the Pacific side 
of Pedro Miguel, including the locks and dams of Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores. 

(1) Atlantic Division. —The breakwater on the Atlantic 
side 15 needed to protect vessels in Colon harbour from the 
very violent storms which occasionally sweep across the 
Caribbean Sea, and to facilitate the entrance and exit of 
vessels from the canal during such storms. This breakwater 
stands out about two miles from Toro Point. At Cristobal 
work is being pushed on in Colon harbour to provide an 
extensive system of docks, where vessels may tie-up and 
transfer freight. 

The Gatun Dam, which will form Gatun Lake by impound- 
ing the waters of the Chagres River and its tributaries, is 
7,500 feet long over all, measured along the top; is over 
2,100 feet wide at the base, about 400 feet through at the 
water surface, elevation being 85 feet, and roo feet wide at 
the top, which is 115 feet above sea-level. The.dam crosses 
two vallevs separated by a natural hill, in which the works 
are located for regulating the height of water in the lake. 
The mixing plant for the Gatun Locks hauls, on an average, 
3,000 cubic vards of concrete per day. At the present time 
there are over 2.000.000 cubic yards of concrete in the locks; 
the mixture being one part cement, three parts sand, and six 
parts crushed rock. Тһе face-forms for the Gatun Lock 
walls are of steel, being about 78 feet by 36 feet long, and 
are carried on structural steel towers on trucks, on tracks 
laid parallel with the line of the walls built up behind. 
When the Gatun Dam is entirelv completed, it is estimated 
that it will contain about 21,000,000 cubic vards of material. 

When the time comes to raise the waters and form the great 
lake of 164 square miles, the diversion channels as they now 
stand will be filled up with concrete. 

The storage of the Gatun ‘Lake will be sufficient to store 
water during the eight or nine months of the rainy season 
to supply, during the other three or four months, all the needs 
for lockagé in passing the maximum number of ships, allow- 
ing for power consumption, evaporation, and seepage, ahd 
leakage at the gates. There will be stored for the drv sea. 
son about 850 square miles of lake area one foot deep, or 
over 100,000 k.w.h. per acre-foot depth. Тһе average rain- 
fall which will affect this lake area is near 130ins. per year. 
The Gatun Lake section is finished, it having been hvdrauli- 
callv dredged for the most part. 

(2) Central Division.—This division is now commonly 
known as the Culebra Cut. The lake thus formed at Gatun 
will be confined on the Pacific side by a dam between the 
hills of Pedro Miguel, 32 miles away. Тһе channel depth 
throughout the 85-ft. level will be not less than 45 feet at 
normal stage. Тһе width cf the canal from Gatun to Pedro 
Miguel is r,ooo feet in the main portion of the lake: then 
decreases to 800 feet, 700 feet. and is 500 feet at Bas Obispo, 
the Atlantic side of the Culebra Cut. The length of the 
Culebra Cut is about 8.5 miles from Bas Obispo to Pedro 
Miguel (the Pacific side). 

(3) Pacific Division.—The width of the Culebra Cut at its 
bottom to Pedro Miguel lock will be 300 feet, stepping down 
there through the locks to a small lake held at 55 feet above 
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sea level Ву а dam at Miraflores. There will be a channel 
of 5oo feet bottom width and 45 feet depth for a distance of 
about 1.5 miles to Miraflores Locks; thence again it goes 
down to sea level and out through a channel 45 feet deep 
at main tide, with a bottom width of 500 feet for a distance 
cf 8.5 miles through the mainland and the Bay of Panama 
to deep water in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Pedro Miguel Dam will perform the same function at 
the Pacific end of the canal as the Gatun Dam does at the 
Atlantic end; that is, maintain the level of the water in the 
canal to about 85 feet. Тһе Pedro Miguel Lock (by one 
step) will connect the 85 feet level with the Miraflores Lake, 
which will be formed and held at about 55 feet above mean 
sea level. Тһе dam connects the head of the lock with the 
hills to the north-west by means of concrete core-walls. It is 
ап earth-dam, with side slopes of 1 in 8; it is about 1,400 
feet long, 4o feet wide at the top at 10 feet above mean tide, 
and is constructed in much the same manner as the Gatun 
Dam. 

About 1.5 miles bevond Pedro Miguel, through a channel 
500 feet wide at the bottom, are Miraflores Locks and Dam, 
which are now nearing completion. These locks will over- 
come the difference in level between Miraflores Lake (55 feet 
elevation) and the Pacific sea.level section; the maximum 
lift being 65 feet, which provides for a 20-ft. fluctuation in 
the tide № the Pacific. | 


THE GREAT Cur. 


The most formidable part of the canal works has been the 
Culebra Cut. What with the magnitude of the Cut, the 
difficulties which have attended it, due to the excessive rain- 
falls, and the millions of cubic vards of earth and rock to 
be removed from the Cut, due to slides or breaks, and the 
great damage and expense wrought bv these slides and 
breaks, this great work, with its highlv-efficient method of 
working against all kinds of opposition and varving character 
of material encountered in the Cut, may be classed as a 
marvel of all marvels. 

Millions of pounds of dynamite have already been used. 
For some months past the only material to be removed from 
the cut is rock, which requires blasting to enable the shovels 
to handle it; the shovels used being of 95-ton capacity, each 
dip picking up from four to five cubic vards. For the drilling 
of holes, compressed air machine drills are used. Тһе 


holes are from 15 feet to 27 feet deep, and spaced from. 


6 feet to 16 feet apart. Into these holes four to six sticks 
of dynamite are lowered, and exploded by electricity. А 
chamber is then prepared for the reception of the real charge, 
which consists of from 25 to 200 lb of dynamite. During the 
уеаг 1909 the estimated quantity of dvnamite used was over 
14,009,000 lb., conveyed up the old French canal. After 
the deep channel had been dredged through Limon Bay for 
the canal, use was made of it and the old French canal a 
short distance to the north of Gatun. 


PROPOSED METHOD OF OPERATION OF ‘CANAL. 


In going through from the Atlantic side to the Pacific, the 
steamer will enter the approach channel in Limon Bay under 
its own steam, travel to Gatun, where it will enter a series 
of three locks in flight, and be lifted 85 feet to Gatun Lake. 
being pulled through the locks bv electric locomotives. From 
Gatun the steamer mav steam at full speed through the lake 
to Bas Obispo for a distance of about 24 miles, where it will 
enter the Culebra Cut; thence through the Culebra Cut to 
Pedro Miguel Lock, where it will be again hauled bv electric 
locomotive, and will then be lowered 30.3 feet bv one flight 
to Miraflores Lake. After it has steamed through the 1.5 
miles of lake to Miraflores Locks, electric locomotives again 
take it in tow through the locks, where it will be lowered 
another 54.7 feet, through two locks in series, to sea-level 
in the Pacific, and from this point it will steam away into 
the Pacific Ocean. 
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АП sailing ships will be conveved through the canal by 
means of canal-tugs designed for this purpose. 

All locks through the entire canal are in pairs, so that if 
апу iock should become damaged, navigation will not be 
interrupted, and when all the locks are in use, passage ot 
shipping will be expedited by using one side of locks for the 
descent and the other side for the ascent. 


mm 
BEESTON SEWERAGE. 


HE Local Government Board inquiry into the applica- 
tion of the Beeston Urban District Council to borrow 
the sum of Z,27.000 for sewerage and sewage disposal works 
was held at Beeston last week by Mr. К. G. Hetherington, 
the Local Government Board Inspector. Ап injunction 
having been granted, requiring the council to take immediate 
steps to prevent the sewage backing up the sewers and 
damaging property, the council had instructed Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to prepare a scheme, and 
he advised the execution of various works required to bring 
the system up-to-date, and provide for the future require- 
ments of the district; the population having more than 
doubled since the existing works were carried out about 
thirtv years аро. Mr. Radford explained the detai!s of the 
proposed scheme, Тһе main outfall sewer will be relaid 
with improved gradients and several new sewers constructed. 
А new brick storage culvert will also be constructed at the 
new pumping station, giving a total storage capacity cf 
192,000 gallons. The present pumping station is too near 
the population, and will be disused. At the proposed new 
pumping station the sewage will be raised from a sump bv 
two 6in. and two 8in. centrifugal pumps, according to re- 
quirements, the total capacity of the pumps being 160,000 
gallons an hour, which equals more than 14 times the dry 
weather flow; this large provision being made in order to 
comply with the injunction requiring the sewers to be pumped 
out during storms. The pumps would be driven during 
dry weather by steam from a new destructor, with gas 
engines to act as standbys and provide the extra power 
required during rainfall. А two-cell destructor would be 
installed to burn the night soil and dry ash refuse, and 
provide steam for pumping the sewage and make clinker 
for the filter beds. After the sewage has been screened it 
would be pumped into three large circular Dortmund tanks 
of special design, having a very long length of weir to obtain 
quiescence; these tanks holding 301,000 gallons. The 
effluent from the Dortmund tanks up to three times the dry 
weather flow would pass on to four specially-designed circular 
percolating filter beds with revolving distributors, having 
special arrangements for flushing and cleaning the beds. 
The effluent from the filter beds would pass through humus 
tanks, and then be discharged into the river. Storm water 
above three times the dry weather flow, after passing through 
the Dortmund tanks, would go on to the land which would 
be divided up into storm water areas, with a separate area 
for disposing of the mud from the Dortmund tanks. The 
total cost of the works is estimated at £22,000, the re- 
mainder of the loan providing for the purchase of the dis- 
posal site, engineer’s fees, legal expenses, etc. 


——+--- 


LONDON’S REINFORCED CONCRETE 
REGULATIONS. 


N this issue we publish the concluding article of the series 
dealing with the reinforced concrete regulations in- 
tended for the County of London. The time has now 

arrived when the authorities concerned—viz., the London 
Countv Council and the Local Government Board—should 
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come to some prompt agreement as to what the regulations 
ought to be. There has been ample discussion regarding 
them, and the pros and cons of the various features in the 
regulations have been fully dealt with in these columns and 
. elsewhere. There should be no difficulty for any two public 


offices to decide now what they want and what they think 


1; beneficial for the community. 

Whether the regulations be a little more drastic or a little 
more lenient, whether the theories propounded in the code 
be a little more perfect or a little less perfect, is really 


immaterial, as long as regulations of a moderately practical. 
character be put into operation in the promptest possible . 


manner. Had such regulations—perfect or imperfect—been 
put into force already three or four years ago the authorities 
controlling our building laws would Бу this time have had 
ample opportunity of discovering their virtues and their 
defects. But instead three or four years have been lost in 
argument, and to a large extent argument that would almost 
seem puerile, and is certainly making. us the laughing-stock 
of other countries, where regulations, more or less satisfactory, 
and certainly quite practicable, have now been in force for 
many years. 

There should be a time limit to this endless theorising and 
discussion; it is quite certain that the various eminent 
authorities of the different learned societies, with their various 
theories, will not agree. Іп such cases sound common sense 
should give us the first series of rules, and in a few years 
practical experience will give us an opportunity for modifying 
them. | | 
In the meantime progress in economical building construc. 
tion is at a standstil] not only in London, but in the wider 
area that. looks to London for guidance in matters of this 
description. Тһе advocates of reinforced concrete should put 
their shoulders to the wheel to get some regulations approved 
and put into force, for in the meantime the opponents of rein- 
forced concrete are being confirmed in their suspicions as to 
the impracticability of dealing with.reinforced concrete by 
regulations in the same manner as steel. 

Although from a scientific point of view the many argu- 
ments have been of the greatest possible interest, we have 
now come to the conclusion that the time for theorising has 
come to an end, and that we require some regulations to 
guide us, and that the sooner these regulations are available 
the better. —" Concrete." 


DUE MM 
CHAOTIC LONDON. 


Т SHOULD like to see an absolute tyrant take it in 


hand. It is chaos at present." 

So said a well-known London architect yesterdav 
in discussing the future of London in the matter of ordered 
streets and artistic buildings. Тһе cry is for taste ала 
enlightened forethought. “Тһе British Architect," in its 
editorial columns, is sighing for a Dictator, too. One the 
County Council, which is sometimes suggested as the central 
authority, which all who think about the question admit is 
required, there is not even an Art Committee. “It is the 
only thing they don't consider," said the aforesaid archi- 
tect to the “ Daily Graphic" representative. 

* What we want," he continued, "is a real big plan for 
the development of London fifty years ahead. London is a 
leasehold city, and consequently is being largely rebuilt about 
every ninety years. If any prearranged scheme were adopted 
bv the authorities, the rebuilding would take the lines of 
that scheme, and ultimately we should have a vastly im- 
proved London. There is no scheme; we wait until leases 
fall in, and rebuilt higher and higher upon the old narrow 
streets. If a street is widened it is only by а slicing and 
paring system, most costly, and altogether unsatisfactory. 
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“Think of what would have been the result had a plan 
for Whitehall been laid down fifty years ago. Іп Kensing- 
ton, too, the chance was missed; and so we have the 
Imperial Institute, the National History Museum, and the 
rest planted down haphazard. There is no reason why we 
should not have dignified development in every area instead 
cf muddled development. 

“А great opportunity occurs now for foresight with regard 
to the south bank of the Thames. If the authorities would 
offer prizes sufficient to induce the best minds of the country 
to direct their attention to the problem they would get sur- 
prising results. А new embankment on the south side, 
further vehicular bridges, the development of great build- 
ings in line with the new County Hall could all be pre- 
arranged and kept in view until the right moment arrived 
for putting them into execution. South of the Thames could 
become an Imperial centre, with an Imperial Senate House 
—an area, in fact, nearly equal in importance to White. 


hall." ' 


He admitted that things had improved. “The London 
Society is now possible and receiving support. A few years 
ago that would not have been. There is a greater propor- 
tion of cultured and thinking people who are desirous of 
improvement than there were before. Not so long ago it 
was merely the 'upper ten' who were able to take the 
grand tour, and led to the taste of the community, and 
they could impose the rebuilding of Greek temples or any 
other fad they believed in. | But now the people them- 
selves are becoming interested in such things, and I think 
we shall see a steadily increasing progress as the years 

on." 

Captain Adrian Jones, the sculptor, also noted improve- 
ment. London was much better than it used to be. Не 
attributed it largely to the better education of the archi- 
tects. But as a rule, he thought, the, people were per- 


` fectly indifferent, caring only that their building should 


have so many rooms. Тһе utility building was all we 
understood in this country—in his opinion even the Admiralty 
Arch was a utility building. Не would like to see a 
Minister of Arts appointed. 

“The Minister of Arts must be a cultivated layman,” 
added Captain Jones. “Ап artist would not do. ‘We ‘are 
all cranks—each thinks his own work, or at least his own 
style of work, is the best. Тһе Minister would have to be 
a man of good standing in the country, with a big open 
mind, who could judge of the merits of individuals by the 
work they do. There is where we are badly served now. 
The Government departments have got it into their heads 
that nobody outside a self-elected body can be of any use 
or have ability. Instead of going by merit, they go by 
personalities. А Minister of Arts would be an unprejudiced 
centre into which all the improvement in taste would be 
concentrated." 

Another authority was keen on the extent to which smoke 
spoilt the beauty of London. There were, he said, two 
million domestic chimneys in London, which was equal to 
a hole ten acres in extent, from which black smoke was 
being emitted. 

“ Buildings get caked with smoke. Before very long you 
cannot tel] whether they are built of red brick or white 
stone. Remove or lessen the smoke nuisance and you would 
have cleaner buildings, a purer atmosphere, and streets 
easier to keep clean. А good Dictator to order these things 
would be a great boon."—'The “ Daily Graphic." 


RON TN 


Тне New Institute, Maltby, is being ventilated by means of 
Shorland's patent exhaust roof and special inlet ventilators 
bv Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 
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HIGHWAYS. increased to at least gin. in thickness. 


O` MONDAY last, Mr. C. H. Cooper, M.Inst.C.E., 
read a Paper at the Society of Engineers (Incor- 
| porated) meeting. Тһе author directed special atten- 
tion to the failure of local authorities to realise the necessity 
of providing highways sufficient for present-day traffic. 
Central control has become a necessity in this country, where 
{леге were no fewer than 1,883 highway authorities, while 
three Government Departments have a voice either in grant- 
ing loans or regulating traffic, but have practically little 
control over the authorities mentioned. The law of high- 
ways is founded on the Highways Aot of 1835, modified by 
27 subsequent Acts (and various Orders made thereunder), 
only four of which have reference to motor-driven vehicles. 
It is time that all these should be replaced by a single 
Act that should incorporate provisions to meet present-day 
requirements. 4 

Although road crusts аге, аха rule, carefully constructed, 
the indifferent manner in which excavations for mains, ete., 
are filled in has a destructive effect. Тһе author is strongly 
of opinion that all trenches should be filled in by the local 
authority at the expense of the undertaker. 

The increase in the tonnage of traffic during the last seven 
cr eight vears has naturally increased the cost of maintain- 
ing highways, but owing to the introduction of flexible tvres 
this cost has not increased in proportion to the increase in 
tonnage. If only flexible tyres were used, one of the great 
difficulties of the road engineer would be eliminated. 

On the first introduction of the motor car it was chiefly 
a luxury of the rich, and the demand for its taxation to 
provide for the maintenance of the roads seemed reasonable. 
The motor ‘bus, traversing the metropolis and its suburbs 
by no fewer than eighty-nine routes, may fairly be con- 
sidered a democratic vehicle, and it is surprising to find 
such an outcry for increased taxation on these vehicles. 

The capability of a road crust to support traffic is greater 
if the rain that falls on the surface can be prevented from 
penetrating. This condition can only be fulfilled in the 
case of crusts covered with a considerable layer of tarred 
macadam or asphaltic compositions, or by the use of wood 
or aspha!te with a laver of concrete beneath. 

The difficulty in forming economic road crusts is the un- 
certainty as regards the traffic to be carried. А crust that 
can be formed at a total cost of, sav, 7s. per vard super is 
quite incapable of carrving rapid, heavy traffic, such as motor 
omnibuses; in fact, wood-paving laid on біп. concrete, which 
is an expensive paving, can no longer be considered re- 
hable for such a class of traffic, the concrete having to be 


Nations may now be considered more or less trading con- 
cerns competing one with the other, and unless a nation is 
provided with efficient internal communication, it cannot 
Maintain its position in the world. 


фе 
BATHS AND COTTAGES. 


“THE following letter appeared in the “Daily News and 

Leader’ :—Sir,—I wus interested to see a report of 
| Lord Salisbury's speech, delivered at the Church 
Congress, dealing with the housing of agricultural 
workers. He said that “neither baths nor parlours were 
the saving of souls, nor did they even make anv substantia! 
difference in the public health." It would be Interesting 
to hear other views on this subject. 

For instance, I have found that no cottager who 1 ‘at ali 
what may be termed “house proud” is content to be without 
a parlour, though [ think the general opinion is that it 
ought not to be provided at the expense of, but in addition 
to, a good-sized living-room. Surely every modern cottage 
ought to have a bath. The lack of opportunity for cleanli- 
ness must lead to physical as well as moral degeneration. 

It is sometimes said that baths, when supplied, are ased 
for other purposes, such as for storing coal and the like. 
This тау be the case where the bath is placed, as it often 
is. in a scullerv or living-room, where there is difficulty in 
obtaining privacy for its proper use. But why should not 
there be a small bath-room? It can easily be economically 
arranged. Tt is my experience, as well as that of others, 
that this class of tenant does appreciate the provision of 
haths in cottage homes. 


J. GORDON ALLEN (A.R.I.B.A.). 
Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


---%Ф---- 


THE proceedings іл connection with the erection of St. 
John's, the chapel of ease, which is being provided for the 
parish of Rastrick, is proceeding apace, and arrangements 
are well in hand for the laving of the foundation.stone. 
The new church, the plans for which were designed by 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., of Messrs. Nicholson and 
Corlette, Lincoln’s Inn, London. is very dignified and sub- 
stantial in appearance. Тһе whole is to be of stone, and 
the architectural style is rather after the pattern of the 
old parish churches of the West Riding and of Yorkshire 
generallv. * 


WILLESDEN 


UNDERLINING 
PAPER 


FOR ALI. CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply; the best 


underlining on the Market. 


| WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD. 


Telephone No. : 1165 WILLESDEN. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON. Telegrams: “IMPERMEABLE, LONDON.” 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 
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to be very enduring. 


‘English architects are lacking in these qualities 


of revived Classic. 


© practice, but lately got into financial difficulties. 
© specially studied hotels and theatrical work. 
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.THE OUTLOOK. 


S not the president of the Manchester Architectural Society 

a little sanguine when he says the battle of the styles 

is over? Тһе failure of the dull Renaissance and neo- 
Classiq of the day to interest either the public or the pro- 
fession is hardly an evidence that the present vogue is likely 
Even when the so-called Gothic of 
the new Middlesex Guildhall appears, the public is appar- 
ently at once attracted and interested. That ‘‘the Gothic 
has surrendered to the Greek and Roman forces” is hardly 
true, for a real Gothicist does not surrender. There is nct 
much surrender in the works of the new Liverpool Cathe- 
dral. And those who sincerely believe in the vitality 4 
Gothic art are still doing their best. The most hopeful 
sign of the time is that we are being invited to throw over 
the styles altogether. We define the cause of the dullness 
which reigns to-day as the widely-prevailing lack of sincerity 
—in the lack of real belief in anvthing. But generalities 
are easy to utter, and more or less hazy and inaccurate. 
It is only to the few who really care a good deal about 
their art, and put the art of architecture before the practice 
of architects that one can look for any теа] progress. Nor 
must we blame a president for making а bright side to 
things, for architects are certainly struggling to be good 
and clever, and to follow the advice which is so freelv 
offered them, both from within and without ! А conscious 
effort to please is not a very useful adjunct to the architects 
equipment, as it does not make for individuality. Тһе pre- 
sent movement in favour of Academical teaching is not in 
favour of individuality, as Mr. Brooke points out ia his 
Manchester address, but it will serve a turn no doubt, for 
which an 
Academy fosters. It is easy enough to forecast the future 
of either for good or for ill, but we should greatly deprecate 
any sort of complaisance or satisfaction with the architec- 
tural outlook of to-day. Our lack of real vigour of expres- 
sion, beauty and grace of detail, and quality of proportion 
is only being partially concealed by a ready-made receipt 
of classical fashion, and a cloak of some little dignity is 
borrowed from the balanced methods, and sedate dullness 
Houses and churches are at least in 
better fashion for the time, and it is reasonabie to hope that 
as we follow out the practical necessities of our art for the 
benefit of our clients, a way will be found to provide that 
interest which our long period of revivals has made im- 


possible. 
——— 


NOTES. 


rE regret to have to pen the death of Mr. Ernest J. 

Runtz, F.R.I.B.À., whose genial personality was 

known to a good many readers. Mr. Runtz was sometime 
since apparently іл possession of an extensive and lucrative 
He hal 
His Gaiety 
Theatre owes a good deal to the suggestions of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, and externally тау really be taken as an example 
of Mr. Shaw's work. But his redecoration and alteraticn of 
the Adelphi and the design of other theatres in London and 
the provinces attested Mr. Runtz's skill as to the interior 
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details of theatre design. One of his most prominent build- 
ings (and one we like least) is the Assurance building, on 
the eastern corner of St. James's Street and Piccadilly. Мг. 
Runtz lived for some years at Lewes; his brother is Sir 
J. J. Runtz, С.С. 


NO one interested in the decorative aspect of pictures should 
miss the fine exhibition of Spanish Old Masters at the 
Grafton Galleries. How intimately and effectively a ‘picture 
and its frame may combine is seen in No. 27, “Madonna and 
Child,” by Luis de Morales. But all through the galleries, 
frames of noticeable and effective character will be seen, 25 
in Nos. 60, 97, and 118. Velasquez, of course, reigns 


supreme in such an exhibition, but the whole collection of - 


pictures, many of which have not been exhibited before, 
shows us fine qualities of colour and decorativeness. It'is 
a most interesting collection of Spanish art, and all visiters 
will be grateful for the ample catalogue, with its copious 
and useful notes. | 


EvEN if the exhibition, as а whole, does not strike one as 
showing the result of much sincere work or fine ideals, 1% 
must be allowed that the Grosvenor Gallery collection of 
sculpture, drawings, and paintings at the International 
Society, is stimulating. and in some sense, répresentative. 
At such an exhibition it is no merit to be dull or respectable 
only, and something a Ше outrageous seems almost to be 
а hall-mark of acceptability. But if some things are actually 
repellant, a great deal remains that gives pleasure. Nothing 
could be more placidly 22. than ^ Evening on the 
River," by A. D. Peppercorn ; “А Surrey Landscape," 
bv the same artist. Mr. Livens makes a transcript of most 
pleasing colour in “The Carpenter,” which composes so 
well that one sees he can make a picture out of anything. 
The * CEdipus and the Sphinx,” by Glyn Philpot, is a bril- 
liant and powerful piece of ‘painting, which holds one's 

attention, 
hardly look for the sketchiness shown in Wm. Nicholson's 
nude, and W. Strang, though he produces a fine and refined 
drawing of the nude in “ The Worshippers,” makes a very 
hard and metallic painting of it. There are two delightful 
drawings of shops, “The Fish-shop,” a colour print, by 
Sydney Lee, and the “Old Shop in Flanders,” a dainty water- 
colour, by A. St. John Partridge. 


AT the opening meeting of the session of the Bristol | 


Society of Architects оп Monday evening, a presidential 
badge was presented to Sir Frank Wills, who was cordially 
thanked by the present president, Mr. б. H. Oatley, 
F.R.I.B.A. Previous to the presentation, Sir Frank Wills 
entertained the members of the council to dinner. 


Іт has been seriously stated that “if the cottages which are 
to be built all over the country for agricultural labourers are 
ugly, cheap or disagreeable Liberalism will go back to its dull 
past, but if, they are beautiful, charming, ald everything a 
cottage should be, in which family life is to be something 
more than’ pigging it, then Liberalism will capture the 
imagination of the country, will draw to it all the youth and 
poetry and enthusiasm in the nation, and wifl utterly destroy 
Toryism.” This is too hard to believe—that anything of the 
nature of art will appeal to the imagination. of the British, 
even if they have any! 


THE Housing Committee of the L.C.C., on Tuesday, sub- 
mitted a scheme for the erection of working class cottages 
on 62 acres of the White Hart Lane estate, and for the 
sale or lease of 43 acres for better class houses, some 20 
acres being devoted to public buildings, open spaces, etc. 


It is understood that detailed plans and estimates are being | . 
It is proposed to lav out the whole of the - 


prepared. 
southern portion of the estate for the purposes of a garden 
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suburb, to proceed with the erection of working class dwel- 
lings on a portion of the land, and to arrange, as and when 
Opportunity offers, for the sale or lease of the remainder 
for the erection of houses of a better class. The preliminary 
estimate for the cost of roads, sewers, and general develop- 
ment, including the provision of open spaces is £84,500, 
and for the working class cottages 4,364,000, making a total 
estimated expenditure of £448,500. Of this sum only 
£414,000 is applicable to the working class portion, the 
remainder being in respect of the construction of roads on 
the portion to be set apart for better-class houses. In con- 
nection with the scheme, it is suggested that the Road 
Board should be asked to make a contribution towards the 
cost of constructing roads, rooft. in width, on the estate, 
to form part of the proposed new main arterial road between 


London and Cambridge. 


ANOTHER housing question was discussed at the County 
Council on Tuesday, when Mr. Holland, chairman of the 
Housing of the Working Classes’ Committee, sub- 
mitted а report and recommendation, which was 


` agreed to. Тһе report stated that persons of 


the working classes to the number — so far ав 
could at present be ascertained—of more than 6,500 would 
be displaced in various parts of London through the acquisi- 


tion of properties for purposes of the education service. In . 


some parts there would be ample accommodation in the 
immediate vicinity for those disp!aced, and in other parts 
there would be less. While recognising the necessity for 
action on the part of the Council tO ensure the provision of 
adequate housing accommodation, the committee were averse 
from recommending the erection of any further dwellings in 
the central and thickly built-over parts o£ London. They 
regarded the provision of workmen's fares on railways and 
tramways, coupled with suburban development, as the most 
healthy and economic way of meeting housing difficulties in 
London, and they recommend that the President of the Local 
Government Board should be asked to receive a deputation, 


who would express to him the Council's views in the matter 


THE second meeting of the session in connection with the 
Royal Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's Society, 
Glasgow, was held on Fridav evening, October 1o, Mr. T. G. 
Gilmour, president, in the chair. Mr. Alex. Gardner, I.A., 
delivered a lecture entitled * The City Churches of Glasgow." 
He dealt with the nine churches controlled by the corpora- 
tion, who, he said, collected all the seat rents, and were 
responsible for the stipends and other expenses. He traced 
the origin, and followed up the history of each. The lecture 
was illustrated by lantern slides, which included plans of old 
Glasgow, and a view of Glasgow Cathedral as it was before 
the western towers were removed. 


AN interesting lecture on the science of heating (the first 
of the course on heating and ventilating engineering) was 
delivered at University College on Wednesday, by Mr. A. H. 
Barker. Тһе profession, he said, had been too much in the 
habit of regarding the process of heating and ventilating a 
rcom as simjlar to that of dropping lumps of sugar into 4 
cup of tea, as if so many heat units per hour delivered into 
a room were the only oonditions necessary for warming it 
satisfactorily, and so many cubic feet of fresh air were the 
only necessity for ventilating it. The lecturer described heat 
as the most degenerate form of energy known to the scientist 
—a form into which all known forms of energy had a ten- 
dencv to degenerate if opportunity were allowed, just as an 
orderly arrangement of papers on a desk had a tendency to 
become disorderlv confusion unless constant attention was 


. given to them. Не described the conditions under which 


heat could either be dissipated or become converted into 


. some other form of energy, radiant or mechanical, and also 


dealt with the phenomena of heat. 
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Tug Land Union have issued the following statement on Mr. 
Lloyd George's Bedford speech :—Mr. Lloyd George showed 
an extraordinary want of knowledge of agricultural condi- 
tions. Hardly a statement he made in his speech would 
be endowed by any practical man connected with the land 
in any rank of lite The Land Union is surprised that Mr. 
Llovd George made no attempt to show that the country 
had derived any benefit from his land policy inaugurated 
four vears ago, and embodied in the People's Budget. 
Everyone who has any experience of land knows that since 
the passing of that Budget, capital has been withheld from 
the land of this country, with the result that house rents 
have increased, and there is a most serious dearth of rural 
cottages. Now we fave the extraordinary spectacle of the 
author of all tnis mischief pointing to evils which he has 
himself created, as a ground for a further attack upon owners 
of land. So far from requiring more State interference, 


. what is required is that the unfair burdens imposed on agri- 


culture Бу the State shall be removed, and the feeling of 
security restored. 


THE unfortunate arrangement for widening Cheapside (called 
“The Cheapside Improvement") was agreed to by the County 
Council on "Tuesday by their settling to pay half the cost 
(not exceeding £77,500) towards the widening of St. Martins- 
le- Grand and Gresham Street, and of Cheapside at Sweet- 
ing's Corner. 


----%5--- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PLEASURE GROUND AT KENSAL NEW TOWN. 


THE GIFT OF MR. E. I. HORNIMAN TO THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
C. F. A. VovsEv, Architect. 

WITH the idea of securing brightness, the new boundary 
fence walls and shelters are built of. brick rougheast, to be 
kept lime-washed in white, and so form a good background 
for the flowers which are arranged on oak pergola, flanking 
the oak bridge and all round the waterway, the latter being 
provided with clay holes for water plants. The stonework 
is all in Portland, and the coping tiles are blue Stafford- 
shire, so providing a colour scheme which will not be 
changed by time or dirt. Тһе drinking posts are Westmore- 
land green slate with gun-metal fittings. Тһе whole of the 
woodwork is in English oak. ‘The general contractors are 
Messrs. E. Lawrance and Son, of Wharf Road, City Road. 
The oak work is by Messrs. J. P. White and Sons, of Bedford. 
The metal work is Бу W. B. Reynolds, of Clapham. Тһе 
green slate drinking posts are made by Messrs. Т. and E. 
Nicholls, of Wincott Street, Kennington Road. "Тһе asphalte 
is by Messrs. Pilkington and Co., of Creek Road, Dept- 
ford. Тһе terrazzo is by Messrs. W. B. Simpson and Son, 
of St. Martin's Lane. Тһе casements and glazing are by 
Messrs. Weldon and Со., of Crovdon; and the planting is 
being carried out by Miss Agar. 


-----%-- 
DESIGN FOR А COUNTRY MANSION. 


(See Illustration.) 

"HIS has been planned with the view of affording a 
1 stately axial suite of rooms for receptions and enter- 
tainments, and also of introducing one or two new 

ideas in the arrangement of hcuses of this class. Опе of 
these is that the dining-room and drawing-room sides face 
opposite ways, so as to get the most suitable aspect for 
each ; a large luncheon party in the dining-room would have 
the cool of a north-east aspect, and on filing across the hall 


would enter a drawing-room filled with the south-west sun- 
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light. On the occasion of a large ball the whole of the 
ground floor rooms would form one grand suite with a central 
vista from end to end. Оп the first floor there is a gallery 
and an open loggia, accessible only by the stairs from the 
ball-room vestibule. Тһе study and the boudoir form nearly 
symmetrical octagonal annexes, the one connected with the 
library, the other with the drawing-room, both planned for 
quiet and privacy. | 

A special latrine tower is provided near the re-entering 
angle of the front and offices’ blocks, each floor containing 
a bath-room and water-closets appropriated tc one class of 
inmates—men on the ground floor, servant men on' a mez- 
zanine, ladies on the first floor, etc.—each reached by a 
bridge corridor from a suitable point in the main building. 
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EAST ROW. 
PLEASURE GROUND AT KENSAL NEW TOWN. 
The gift of Mr. E. I. Horniman to the London County Council. 
C. F. A. Voysey, Architect. | 


Such an arrangement has probably never been carried out 
in a private dwelling-house, but it seems worth consideration. 
The tower, strengthened by buttresses, would carry a large 
storage cistern at the top. 

The servants' hall is made a large and cheerful room 
with a sunny aspect, but windows so placed as not to over- 
look the private garden. Тһе women-servants special stair 
is just outside the house-keeper's room, so that she can 
keep an eye on their coming and going, and is entirely cut 
off from the first floor men's corridor: those who had to 
go to the first-floor rooms on housemaid service, would 
reach them by the general stair at the angle of the plan. 
The kitchen was to be under the dining-room, connected 
with a kitchen court on a lower level, and with a large 
double lift to the service-room. 

Тһе scheme is at present only on paper, though it may 
eventually be carried out. H. H. STATHAM. 


-------ф------ 
TUBERCLE NESTS. 


By PuiriP J. Dear, Oxon., etc. 

HEN I was last in London I ran quickly through the 
district between Bishopsgate and Whitechapel. It 
was а mere cat's lick. І had only about two hours 

to spare, and could not take notes, because I had to get 
out my reading glasses for this, and the neighbourhood is 
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not one in which it is desirable to attract attention, and, any- 
how, I could not publish details without an unpleasant possi: 
bility of legal proceedings. Still hasty and perfunctory as 
my survey was, I believe I spotted at least a dozen places 
which were, in my opinion, very likely to be nests of 
tubercle, into which every one who went was hable to con- 
tract this horrible disease, while those who lived in them 
long were almost certain to succumb to it, and quite so, if 
they started with any previous weakness of the lungs,’ or 
even of the alimentary canal. Children, especially babies, 


' reared in these contaminated districts are inevitable victims 


to scrofula in all its varied forms: tubercular glands of the 
neck, tabes mesenterica, consolidation and excavation of the 
lungs, tubercular affecticns of the spine and hip, and other 
joints and bones, deposits on the meninges, with effects on 
the mind, which may manifest themselves, as imbecility, as 
idiotcy, or as criminal precccitv. Nero fiddling, as Rome 
burnt is, nothing to the people who bother their heads and 
others, about St. Vedast's, Foster Lane, and the statues of 
Birmingham, or the amenities of Charing Cross, while a 
hideous and loathsome disease is being thus actively pro- 
pagated in our very midst. I knew the rector of the church, 
Bishop Blomfield's son, and even he was not enthusiastic 
about it; the spire is, I believe, the only part calling for 
any vigorous effort for its preservation; and I would recall 
the burning words of Ruskin: “If we cared more for the 
image of the Deity in the flesh, perhaps we should care less 
for these images of Him in stone and paint; the question 
is whether any man, whose heart is really right. before God, 
would give up his time and thought to art at all; in a 
world, where his fellow men are always dying and suffering 
endless torments all round him. 

“There is, at least, a proportion between things’; this 
ought ye to have done, but not left the other undone; “and 
while we are busy cleaning the outside of the platter,” to | 
use the words of а. still greater authority, planning and schem- 
ing how we may round off corners here and there, and open 
up vistas and save third-class work of art from demolition, 
we may. be shutting our eyes, like the false prophet Balaam, 
to the angel of death, who hovers with drawn sword, readv 
to smite, above our heads. | 

I am indulging here in no pseudo-religious sentimentality ; 
microbes listen to no prayers; no processions with incense 
and banners will turn aside their march. Worse than the 
locusts, the wireworm, and the canker worm of Hebrew 
seers, they pursue their unseen course, striking down women 
and children on their weakness, and men in their strength ; 
virtue and intellect, culture and charity, are no safeguards 
against their insidious attack. “Іп that ye have despised 
one cf these little ones, уе have despised me,” would be 
their answer to any supplication; “you have left the poor, 
the maim, the sick to fester together in squalid neglect; and 
we are God's messengers of vengeance, who regard not the 
tenderness of infants, the delicacy of ladies, the worth ol 
statesmen, the mind of scholars, the skill of artists, the 
finesse of business, or the activity of philanthropy even; 
you have left us to grow to power in the dark, ill-ventilated 
slums cf vour city, you have cried, peace, peace, when 
there was no peace, you have prayed to vour idols, but you 
neglected men ; and bred of the ignorance, the carelessness, 
the beastiality of your fellow human beings, we are come 
to take tithe of the best, the fairest of the land." But 
they do not speak; they give no warning to heedless ears, or 
eyes that will not, or cannot, see. Ruthlessly they force 
their way in silence; the darling child grows pale, the loved 
wife gets a cough, the breadwinner fee!s his ability waning, 
the doctor is called in; there is a little hitch in the breath, 
he hardly likes to say, “it is tubercle”; he sends the victim 
to the country, in hope that fresh air, with rest and good 
food, may work a miracle. In a few months, improvement 
seems to have taken place, but a return to the town, soon 
shows the definite presence of the fatal bacillus; a sana- 
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torium, a sea voyage, residence in South Africa, are sug- 


gested, but who will bear the expense? Тһе country. is 


tried again, no doubt with benefit, but sooner or later, hack- 
ing cough begias, and the end is not far off. Tubercle has 


` spread everywhere, to the lungs, the intestines, the brain; 


food can no longer be taken or digested, the emaciated pad 
is the prey of every stray microbe it meets, and soon a 
galloping сш, from mixed infection, brings the only 


possible relief. . This may seem a very black account ; but 


it is not too ack: when the germs of a terrible denea 
in our midst. 

I charge the Corporation of London with feasting and 
drinking. and vain trivial hospitality, when the enemy is at 
our gates. Тһе handwriting is already on the wall, and 
soon they will be called to give an account of their steward- 
ship. "The tale I tell above is what I have seen with my 
own eyes, and it is truly awful to see. Mr. Crow asked for 
exact details of my proposals for a thoroughfare east and 
west in London; I was then from home, and was not able 
to give them at once. 'The most northern line I have never 
really considered; it would go from Charterhouse Street, by 
some narrow ways, or by Barbican, to Worship Street, hence 
by White Lion Street, Montague Gardens. апа Church 
Street, to the Mile End Road. It would be the cheapest, as 
being furthest from the City; and, for this very reason, the 
least desirable. The next route passes by Barbican, Chis- 
well Street, Sun Street, Brushfield Street, Heneage Street, to 
Church Street. Both of these are open to the objection 
that they pass beneath railway lines, and could never be 
made really fine avenues. А variation of this goes by Rope- 
maker Street, Eldon Street, in front of the stations, bw 
Houndsditch, Wentworth Street, Montague Street, to the 
Whitec hapel Road; for this there is a very great deal to 
be said, it probably would do more to relieve the traffic 
difficulty than any; another possible variant would go from 
Charterhouse Street to Fore Street, by Finsbury Circus, to 
Liverpool Street; thence by narrow ways, which. of course, 
would be dealt with, by Flow Street, Dean Street, aud a 
lot of other small roads to about the same place; or it 
might go by London Wall, Wormwood Street, Camomile 
Street, Houndsditch, and so on to Wentworth Street, or 
straight to the High Street, Whitechapel. The latter part 
of this would coincide with what I call my “ route of election,” 
starting from the south end of Giltspur Street, and passing 
between Bart's and G.P.O., by Little Britain to Silver 
Street, Addle Street, and so joining the last line somewhere 
near Wormwood Street. Whether this could ever be accom- 
plished I do not know now; it was feasible once, before 
Christ’s Hospital was taken up by the Post Office; it is a 
matter of very little moment in my eves, whether the street 
thus made turns down to the corner of Cheapside, and i 
continued by widening Newgate Street, as the London Society 
seems to demand; and where something must be done 
anyhow; or whether it is made as near as possible in a 
straight ‘line, as I have suggested, and certainly think very 
much the best ; but fear that it is outside the range of 
practical polities at present. 

What I desire is that the atrocious slum east of Bishops- 
gate should be dealt with as speedily and as thoroughly 25 
may be; that the sordid districts between this and Smith- 
field should be cleared out, and replaced by something 
worthy of the capital of a world-wide Empire; that the 
crowded and dangerous streets of the City proper should be 


| relieved of the congestion of traffic, which has no business 


or right to be in them; that the merchants and bankers of 
London should be given free breathing space, and better 
facilities for their commerce ; that the area possible for this 
should be widened and extended bv doing away with all 
sordid quarters from the circle of railway southward; that 
a new centre of the town should be created, where it would 
not interfere with their business, and а grand avenue made, 
which would 5e a fitting site for public buildings, and a 
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great route for ceremonies without blocking the streets given 
over to monetary concerns of the highest importance. Іп 
making no effort to attain these objects effectually, the City 
authorities havg neglected their duty to the town over which 
they have been given power. . They are trustees for the good 
of the whole, and have receivd funds from it for this pur- 
pose; which they have not used wisely, or for the advan- 
tages of those who relied on them. 

[f in connection. with route three above, it were possible 
to adopt my other suggestion of taking the trams from the 
south in at Blackfriars station, and across the river under 
the railway bridge there—and there is just such a double 
bridge at Neweastle—they would come ош at Snow Hill. 
hence it would be easy to take them up by King’s Street 
and Long Lane to Barbican, whence they would go east 
hy the new road. Another line would go by St. John's 
Street ог Goswel] Road to Islington, and by Old Street to 
Hackney 3 und а third by Farringdon Street to the stations 
at King’s Cross, Euston, and Paddington. Thus all the 
methods of transit would be more or less brought into con- 
nection, and a great locomotory centre be created for the 
City, which would act as a clearing house for its traffic. 
It is quite evident that the supreme need of east and west 
communication in London has not been grasped, as Mr. Crow 
says, in this month's “ Architectural Review." There is an 
elaborate plan for a north and south thoroughfare, in the 
district of which I am speaking, its ultimate object seems 
tu be to create a Blue Cross Street, to match Red and White- 
cross streets, and so to complete a Union Jack. Its author 
is by name, a Jew, hence perhaps this love of gaudy colours 
—but I do not think Mr. Emmanuel, in this case, is harbinger 
of " God with us," his scheme obviously overlooks the first 
requisites of the position; it is a belated offspring of still- 
born ‘St. Paul's Bude. Mr. Crow's plan and mine are in 
no way antagonistic; they are rather complements of one 
another, both of which should be:done if possible; even 
if Mr. Emmanucl's would follow in good time, for the 
change made would be infinite. 


НЕС petes 
RURAL HOUSING. 


HAT the difficulty of providing cottages іл rural dis- 
tricts should be met һу private enterprise is urged 
bv a writer in the “Times” (J. O. Steed). Our notes 

on the case of Patterne will be remembered by our readers, 
and the conditions there are to some extent typical. It is 
rightly urged that the interests of urban and rural districts 
are different, and that the Local Government Board should 
make greater allowance for the fact. The writer suggests: 

(1) That rural district councils should’ be empowered to 
borrow money at the lowest possible rate of interest upon 
the security of the district rate, repayable by instalments of 
principal and interest combined, such repayments to be 
spread over a period of бо years. (2) That rural district 
councils should advance (subject to necessary safeguards) 
money so borrowed to persons willing to build houses at 
the same rate of interest, repavable by the same instalments, 
upon security of a mortgage of the houses to be erected. 
Houses must necessarily be built in rural districts in the 
near future, whether they are economically self-supporting 
of not, and there are five classes of people who would be 
likely to build under these conditions: eu The тап who 
has lived in the village all his life and has saved a little 
money and desires a decent house to live in; (b) the man 
who left the village in his vouth and has saved money and 
desires to retum; (c) the farmer who has bought his own 
farm and needs houses for his labourers; (d) the landowner 
who is short of capital; (e) the manufacturer in tHe town 
whose employees can live more cheaply in the adjoining rural 
district. The wealthy landowner would not be likely to 
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apply to the district council for money, but, once building 
began, would @oublless do his share. Under this scheme 
the only burden which would fall upon the rates would be 
the cost of administratión and anv sums which the borrowers 
might fail to repay, or which the property failed to produce 
if it became necessary to realise the security. The local 


authority would be saved all the expense and trouble of E 


managing the property, and if some relief from local rates 
could be granted to building owners and made up to the 
local authority by an increase of the grant now made under 
the Agricultural Rates Act, it is my firm belief that a begin- 
. ning would have been made in the solution of this ditlicuit 


problem. 
——— 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


Е opening monthly meeting of the new session in соп. 

nection with the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
| Surveyors was held at Sheffield University on the gth 
inst. А good deal of interest was displayed in an exhibition 
of drawings executed by students in the Department of 
Architecture and other student members, in preparation for 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ examinations. 

The president (Mr. A. F. Watson, F.R.I.B.A.), in the 
course of his address, referred to the loss the societv and 
the city generally had sustained through the deaths of Mr. 
W. Н. Lancashire and Mr. J. D. Webster. ‘The society had 
now a total membership of 117, including lav members and 
honorary members. Referring to the education of the 
younger members, the president said the present rising 
generation, no doubt, had many more attractions ‘than was 
the case in: the young days of their older professional 
brethren, to tempt them to skirk giving up their half-holidavs 
and the long-lighted evenings to sketching. Læt them remem- 
ber, however, that it was a grand thing to be well enough 
up in their profession to be fully competent to design and 
carry out an important edifice when the opportunity occurred 
for them to be entrusted with such a work. 

The Town Planning Act was now in force in Sheffield, and 
he hoped good would come of it. Much care was required in 
its administration, however, or great loss and hardship would 
fall on owners of property, and loss would be entailed to 
the city generally. 

The new building by-laws for the city had at last. been 
approved by the Corporation, after vears of consideration, 
but already difficulties һай arisen in connection with their 
administration, and some of the clauses were. already under 
consideration with a view to their amendment. 

“I often think," said Mr. Watson, “that if many officials 
would pay more attention to the defective materials used in 
the construction of buildings, more good would be done to 
the community at large, than Ву hampering work which clients 
intend executing in the best manner and the most modern tvpe 
of construction posible, and of which seme of our so-called 
inspectors have little or no knowledge. 

“Whether it is possible to frame by-laws which are simpler 
or less onerous than those of the Local Government Board it 
is dificult to say, but they are at present far too drastic.” 

The long-looked-for widening of Exchange Street as a 
better approach to the markets and the Great Central Station 


.. Was about to commence, and when completed would be a vast 


improvement, but he could not help thinking the City Coun- 
cil were losing sight of a very necessary requirement which 
would have to be provided in the future, and he referred to 
the means of approach to the eastern parts of the citv, there 
being now onlv two thoroughfares by which traffic could pass 
from the centre of the citv to the Tinslev, Brightside, Pits- 
moor, or Handsworth districts. It seemed а рих that the 
making of another main street was nct ceusidered in connec. 
tion with the widening of Exchange Street and Waingate. 
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If the present opportunity of providing it was not taken 
advantage of it would be a very costly matter when, in the 
future, it had to be done. > Е = 
With regard to the Finance Act, which had played such 
havoc with the building trade, it remained to be seen what 


tha Chancellor of the Exchequer was going to do to lift the 


burden from the builders’ backs, the incidence of which Mr. 
Lloyd George had hitherto so persistently denied. 


lhe Land Duties Act continued to give the greatest annov- 
ance to owners and agents, arid many failed to see what good 


. would come of it, for no matter what value was put on land, 


if there were по buyers—which was too frequently the case 
at present—the assessed value would not help anyone but the 
army of officials who no doubt had often a very difficult task 
to perform. | 

А vote of thanks was accorded the president for his address. 


----%--- 
SCHOOL LIGHTING. 


FTO consider modern illumiiants—particularly gas—in 
their relation to the lighting of schools, a conference 
of educationists was held on Saturday at the National 

Gas Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush. 

The president of the conference, Sir George W. Kekewich, 
tock the chair, and made an interesting opening speech, in 
the course of which he detailed some of his experiences at 
the Board of Education, bearing on the lighting of schools. 

Professor Silvanus Thompson, president of the Tlluminat- 
ing Engineering Society, read the first Paper, which was en- 
titled * Some Considerations on the Brightness of Lights.’’ 
Too great emphasis, the Professor said, could not be thrown 
upon the practical importance of being able to ascertain the 
actual illumination produced in various places. In a school, 
for example, the one thing that it was most important to know 
was Whether there was sufficient illumination afforded at the 
places where the scholars read and wrote, and at the 
place where the teacher wrote on the blackboard.- The par- 
ticular candle-powers of the sources, and whether they were 
electric or gaseous, were of as little importance as was the 
question whether the teacher travelled to school at forty miles 
an hour by tram or rode at eight miles an hour іп an omnibus. 
The question of the intrinsic luminosity or brightness of lights 
had scarcely received the amount of attention it deserved. 

Mr. Leon Gaster, honorary secretary of the Illuminating 
Engineering. Society, presented by deputy a Paper dealing 
with the physiological and mental disadvantages of unscientific 
illumination. | | 

The gravity of the matter would be realised when it was 
stated that there were in the schools of London .alone over 
1,000,090 children. Тһе preservation of the eyesight of the 
coming generation was a matter of national importance, and 
the good work that was being done in that direction by that 
сспѓегепсе and by the co-operation of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society deserved emphatic recognition. 

A joint discussion followed the reading of the two Papers, 


ahis being opened by Mr. A. S. Martin, past-president of the 


Institution of Sanitary Engineers, who said that in Professor 
Silvanus Thompson and Mr. Gaster they had two of the 
greatest experts in illumination, whose views were of special 
importance. Іп ventilating a room they did not merely con- 
sider the rushing of a great quantity of air through the room, 


“the main problem being to ventilate without inconvenience to 
the occupants; and so it should be with illumination. 


The 
Board of Education ought to give more attention to illumina- 
поп, and should appoint dulv qualified officials to see that 
proper illuminaticn schemes were carried into effect. 

Mr. Е. W. Goodenough, of the Gas Light and Coke Co.. 
sai that the human eve was а bad. photometer. It could 
net detect readily the difference in candle-power of two lamps 
near one another in the street, one of which might he of 
1.000 candle power and the other of 3,000 candle power, 
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Mr. J. G. Clark (London) stated that bad lighting was 
rarely the result merely of economy ; it was caused usually by 
the lights being put in the wrong place. There was a need 
for educating those responsible for lighting—espectally in 
schools—as to what could be done with modern gas illumina- 
tion, and he suggested that the body to undertake this educa- 
tive work was the Illuminating Engineering Society. There 
had been greater progress in the production of light than in 
its efficient utilisation. 

Sir George Kekewich agreed that bad school lighting was 
cften the cause of defective eyesight. At Eton, however, the 
eyesight of the boys in his time never suffered, though no 
attention was then paid to proper illumination, simply because 
they did practically no reading there! Nowadays he held it 
was a disgrace to compel children to go to school where their 
eyesight would be destroyed. 

Professor Silvanus Thompson, replving to the discussion, 
agreed that educative work was necessary, not only in connec- 
tion with the Board of Education and school lighting, but 
many architects needed instruction regarding the proper light- 
ing of the buildings they planned. Не instanced the case of 
a certain building containing class-rooms, workshops, bed- 
rooms, and studios, all of which, through inadequate atten- 
tion on the architect's part, were all lit in exactly the same 
wav, and without the slightest regard for the several uses to 
which the rooms would be put. 

An effective reply on behalf of architects was made by Mr. 
Septimus Warwick, who read the concluding Paper, entitled 
“The School of the Future; its Lighting. Heating, and 
Ventilation," in which he showed that not onlv should the 
modern architect рау mest careful attention to the lighting of 
every part of the building, but should arrange for the instal- 
lation of efficient gas-cook'ng and laundry аррПапсе:, as well 
as laboratory and workshcp gas apparatus. 


----%--- 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N my address * to you this evening I must first express my 
І sincere appreciation of the honour you have done me in 
electing me as vour president for a second year. Тһе 
Manchester Society of Architects is one of the most important 
of provincial societies, both as to the number of its members 
and the area of its province, and has, I believe, a record of 
good work second to none amongst the allied societies. For- 
tunately for its president, much of the responsibility attached 
to his position is relieved by the ready and effective assist- 
ance which he receives from the members of the council 
and members generally. We are also most fortunate in the 
fact of our being in a very sound pecuniary position, thanks 
to the thoughtful benefaction of one of our late members 
We are thus enabled to do many things which would be 
otherwise impossible if we were dependent on the contribu- 
tion of the members only, and we are able to provide ex- 
cellent premises and all the accommodation of a club, from 
which the members greatly benefit. We have also an ex- 
cellent library, which contains а most valuable collection of 
books to which the members have access, so that in all 
respects the society has good reason to be proud of 15 
position, and it behoves all of us to do what we can to pro- 
mote harmony and good feeling amongst our members. 
Reviewing the work done bv the societv during the last 
session, I think we have every reason to be satisfied. We 
have had a series of excellent Papers of an instructive and 
interesting character, and the secretary is to be heartily 
congratulated ол his success in providing lecturers of such 
high standing and ability. Another gratifying feature of the 
last session was the excellent work done, in the classes of 
design. Personally, I was much impressed by the quality 
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of the designs submitted, and also the draughtsmanship 
generaliv, which I do not believe has ever been equalled 
previously. I can only hope that this high standard and 
enthusiasm will be maintained in the coming session. 

AS your representative on the council of the K.1. B. A., 1 
have taken much interest in the work affecting the profession 
generalivV—1I have been struck by the enormous amount of 
work which is dene and the businesslike way in which the 
affairs of the institute are conducted. I have found the 
greatest consideration. paid to the opinions of the representa- 
tives of the various allied societies, and an earnest wish to 
consider the interests of the provincial members of the 
institute. | feel that it is only fair I should state this, as 
I have so often seen complaints of neglect Cf the provinces 
and suggestions of an over-riding metropolitan influence. 

Many very important questions affecting the welfare of the 
profession have been under discussion during the last session, 
ricluding that most «саи problem, namely, the proposed 
Registration Bill. As a member of the committee, I can 
speak of the strenuous efforts which have been made to pre- 
pare a ВІЧ which would be in the best interests of the 
profession and be accepted by Parliament. А draft Bill 
has now been completed in spite of little encouragement from 
counsel and others who have been consulted as to its 
chances of becoming law. We are advised that in* the 
present condition of Parliamentary affairs, а Bill of this 
nature is not at all likely to be successful. In the face of 
these difficulties many cf the council feel that we had better 
rely on cur powers under the existing Roval Charter, which 
powers are recognised by the courts, and it is thought are 
sufficient? for our purposes. Personally, I am inclined to 
take this view, nor do I see that the profession would really 
gain much by Act cf Parliament. The object, of acquir- 
ing an Act is, primarily, for the prevention of unqualified 
m.n from practizing as architects, but on the other hand ar 
Act of Parliament woud mean giving authority апа position 
to many unqualified men who have at present no recognition 
as qualified architects. The medical profession have an Act 
of Parliament for their protection against unqualified prac: 
ппопегѕ, but thev are by no means free from quacks and 
patent medicine vendors, who continue to flourish. Th: 
R.I.B.A. is probably the best means for our government, and 
its by-laws and regulations will sutfiqgently upho!d the best 
interests of the profession. I have deat rather long on this 
matter of registration, as I feel it to one of absorbing 
interest to our profession, and I am anxijus that the present 
position should be as clearly as possiblá understood. The 
preparation of a revised scale of profes§\onal charges has 
also occupied the attention of the R.I.B. 4. during the last 
session. It is now completed, and as soonlas it is approved 
by the general body of members will be pft into force. 

As a member of the R.I.B.A. council I\was invited with 
other members to inspect the work which & being done at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, with a view to ѕесиг о the safety of 
the structure owing to the serious settleme}ts which have 
taken piace. In company with the cathedra architect, Mr. 
МасСагілеу. and Sir Francis Fox, the engheer specialist 
(who is in charge of the work), a very thorougi examination 
of a large portion of the building was made, dd the nature 
of the damage which has occurred was pointedyut, together 
with the methods which are being adopted 1% remedy the 
defects. The source of the danger is ѕпррофа to be the 
bed cf quicksand which occurs in the subsoil at a depth 
of about зо feet below the foundations, аја there is 
documentary evidence to show that about 50 vars ago this 
running sand was tapped during the . of a deep 


sewer in close proximity to the cathedral, thus}rausing the 
settlements which have occurred. Тһе questios js whether 
this sewer 1s not permanently extracting the an and caus- 
ing further settlement. Apart from the que:ion of the 
existence of this quicksand, it was discovered tht the con. 
struction of the walls are very defective. The main piers 
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supporting the dome are composed chiefly of loose stone has, I think, been improvement in the design of our public , 


rubble with a thin outside casing of bedded masonry, averag- 
ing about nine inches thick, which casing was practically 
carrying the whole of the enormous weight of the super. 
structure of the dome, a total of some 7,000 tons, carried 
on eight piers about 3oft. by 8ft., respectively. With a view 
to strengthening those piers, liquid cement grout has bee: 
forced at a high pressure through the cracks and through 
holes cut in the outer casing of the masonry into the rubble 
filling, with the object of converting the whole pier into a 
monolith or homogenous block. Examination of portions 
of the work which had been completed showed most satis- 
factory results, and I fullv believe will result in the removal 
of all danger of collapse. The time at my disposal this 
evening is too limited to enter more fully into the details o! 
this most interesting examination, in which I feel it is a 
great privilege to have taken part. The result of the ex- 
amination was to remove any anxietv as to the future safety 
of the structure, and to thoroughly approve of the methods 
which are being carried out with such great care and thor- 
oughness, and it is to be hoped that funds will be forth- 
coming to complete this most necessary work and remove all 
danger in the future. 

Having given an account of my stewardship, I will now 
refer to more general matters affecting the welfare of the 
profession. The battle of the styles has ceased for the 
present, and the Gothic has surrendered to the Greek and 
Romana forces, and Classic architecture holds the field. 
Some of us will remember the time immediately succeeding 
the previous reign of the Classic style, born of the Dilletante 
Society's labours, and followed by the beautiful and 
scholarly production of Professor Cockerel, Sidney Smirke, 
and their compeers. "Through the influence of Ruskin this 
most interesting period in Classic architecture terminated, 


and gave way to a Gothic revival, which swept like an- 


epidemic through the country infecting everyone. Both the 
clergy and laity were moved to enthusiastic, not to sav 
feverish, activitv. Nearly all the cathedrals and churches 
in this country were placed in the hands of Gothic experts 
to restore or rebuild. Alas! unfortunately, in most cases, 
to destroy and ruthlessly remove the poetry and tradition 
which the original builders and time had bequeathed, leav- 
ing in their place lifeless productions of the unsympathetic 
hardness which belongs to cast-iron. Beautiful stained glass 
was removed for meretricious substitutes, and very much of 
what was best was swept in the Gothic flood. Oh! the 
pity of it. То say nothing of the waste of money, which 
might have been spent to so much better purpose. The 
Gothic treatment was applied to all sorts of buildings for 
which it was quite unsuited. Хо wonder that a reaction 
took place, and that Classic architecture has once morc 
successfully asserted its claims, and has gradually but surely 
taken a firm hold in present-dav design. 

In the last decade drastic changes have taken place in 
the methods of architectural teaching, and the old system of 
pupilage has largely given place to the Academic. It is to 
be hoped the result will be satisfactory, but there is no 
doubt thefe is loss as well as gain in the change. Тһе 
danger of Academic education is the individual and dominat- 
ing influence of the teacher, which is calculated to produce 
a stereotvped similarity cf design and stifle individual effort 
and inspiration There will also be a loss in the business 
capacity of the future architect, which 15 so essential л 
part of his training in his own interests, and for the proper 
protection of those of his clients. It behoves us therefore 
to see that this Academic method of teaching shall be placed 
ia the nost capable hands, and directed from the Коха! 
Institute of British Architects rather than by those educa- 
tional bodies which lack the necessarv architectural know- 
ledge and experience. ‘In view of these changes in the 
methods or teaching, I would ask the question whether satis- 
factory progress 15 being made in architectural design? "There 


\ 


construction in 


buildings in recent vears, both as to planning and a greater 
breadth and simplicity of outline, and in the omission of 
unnecessary features, the better treatment of the wall spaces, 
and the effect of contrast 1s better understood, and there is 
а greater absence of meretricious ornament. 

Ihe use of iron and concrete construction has changed the 
character of our commercial buildings, and а skeleton frame- 
work of steel has now become almost a universal method of 
our business premises, warehouses, and 
factories. No doubt there are many facilities in this mode 
of construction, which had its origin in America, and it 
has enabled buildings to be erected of a much greater height 
than formerly, and also to economise floor space and the 
area of the site. Perhaps the greatest improvement in design 
is to be found in small houses for the use of the middle 
classes, as seen in what are called “Garden Cities," and in 
the suburbs of large towns. It is quite a new development, 
and has taken the place of the old semi-detached villa on 
which it is, needless to sav, а great improvement. It has 
provided the opportunity for such originality of treatment, 
and the results are, as а whole, highly satisfactory. There 
is much vet to be done in the provision of dwellings for this 
very numerous portion of the community. Тһе increasing 
difficulties in domestice service points to residential flats, with 
a co-operative service, and I expect to see in the near future 
considerable development of the residential flat system. With 
respect to the dwellings for workmen, little real progress has 
been made owing to the question of cost, as compared with 
the rents which can be paid These difficulties have been 
seriouslv increased bv recent legislation, which has, for the 
time being, checked the career of the speculative builder, 
who in time past has provided this class of house. Тһе 
dearth of suitable dwellings for the working classes is be- 
coming very serious in many districts, and something will 
have to be done, either by Parliament or the local authori- 
ties, to supply the want in the absence of private enterprise. 

As regards the architectural development of our towns and 
cities, efforts to improve them are sadly hampered bv 
narrow views which resist all attempts at broad treatment. 
I fear in city improvements the narrow and. patchwork 
methods generally prevail, but these narrow views are Бу 
no means synonymous with true economy, and a great bar 
to progress. Locally, we suffer serious!y from these causes, 
and the opportunities for the improvement of our city are 
thrown away. 

The position of the individual architect has much changed 
in the last few years, and he is beset with difficulties that 
a few years ago did not exist. Тһе specialist has trespassed 
upon his domain, and the enterprising and advertising 
furnisher and decorator no longer hesitates to usurp the 
position of the architect, and to provide plans “free of cost,” 
which a credulous public have been taught to believe. Тһе 
protective authority of the architect has been gradually, but 
surely, undermined. | : | А 

I would again sound a note of warning against being too 


` ready to take part in the lottery of public competitions. The 


public have discovered our weakness in this respect, and 
are exploiting the profession for their own benefit. Тһе 
опіу kind of competition which is reasonably fair is the 
limited competition in which all who take part are paid out 
of pocket expenses at least. As an illustration of the effect 
of this species of gambling, I would refer to the recent 
bankruptcy of an able architect, who attributed the cause 
cf his insolvency to having taken part in the last six or 
seven years in more than sixty public competitions. Не 
had been placed first in four, but in only one or two cases 
had he been allowed to carry out his design, “owing to the 
action of the committee concerned being in favour of local 
men." In granting his discharge, the judge commented on 
the unremunerative character of competition work as fol- 
lows:—" He knew that competitions were about the most 
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expensive form of business an .architect could indulge in, 
because even if he were at the top it did not follow that he 
would gét the contract. for there were so many influences at 
work." I trust this warning will not be thrown away, and 
that we shall spend our time more profitably than by 
gambling in public competitions. | 

In conclusion, I would impress upon assistants and the 
vounger members of our profession, who are called upon to 
spend many hours in the close atmosphere of an office, the 


necessity for ‘preserving their bodily. health. Open. air 


exercise must not be neglected, and T would strongly recom- 
mend the cultivation of outdoor sketching, which will enable 
the necessary exercise and fresh air. with mental improve- 
ment. Тһе motto, ‘‘Mens sana in corpore sano,” is for ever 
true, and health once lost is not easily regained. 


СЕ 
THE SACRED CITY OF MUKDEN. 


UKDEN, sacred city of the Manchus, home of their 

dynasty, and consecrated by the tombs of the first two 
rulers of their line, is little frequented by the tourist. The 
comfortable Japanese hotel at the station— some three miles 
west of the town—-has few bedrooms, though these аге being 
added to, and they are chiefly used by business men whose 
affairs bring them hither for a night. Тһе through traveller 
to Peking, who must change at Mukden Station, from thc 
South Manchurian Railway (Japanese) to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment line, takes a bath at the hotel, if there is time, 
and hurries on. Yet there is much to see, and a two days’ 
stay can be filled with interest. The chief sights, іп addi- 
tion to the city itself, which to the visitor new to China is 
fascinating (though dirty), are the old Manchu palace and 


‚е two great tombs. 


The gorgeous palace, within a walled enclosure, is dimin- 
utive compared with that of Peking. It is bv no means 
ruinous ; indeed, for China, it is kept up with some care. 
Here and there a yellow tile from the gatehouse roof has 
dropped away and broken on the stones below. It is not 
replaced, but it would be an offence to carry off the frag- 
ments. Тһе Imperial courtyard is littered with hay and 
rubbish like an untidy farmyard ; but it is commendably free 
from ordure. Іп the large audience chamber the richly 
carved and gilded thrones are hung with dust sheets, though 
pigeons fly among the brilliant timbers of the painted roof 
or rest within the canopy, and the floor is strewn with their 
droppings and feathers. Тһе formalities are strictly ob- 
served. Your pass is scrutinized by the guardians at the 
gate; you are well accompanied by attendants, who unlock 
and lock again the many doors and watch vou closely in the 
treasure-house. | 

For this fine memorial of the past is not an empty 
shell. Its pageantry has gone, but tokens of Imperial state 
remain. You enter a hall flanking the main courtyard. 
Cupboard after cupboard is opened in the long wall—wooden 
and highly inflammable—and its contents are produced for 
your inspection, a case of jewels, including a notable string 
of large pearls, a yellow Imperial robe richly embrordered, 
beautiful pictures on silk rolls, and so forth. Weapons— 


. swords with jewelled hilts of jade and finely ornamented 
scabbards, a most interesting antique helmet, a saddle with 


its handsome trappings, and many things besides. © Porce- 
lain, too, of the Ming Dynasty and later, stacked on dimly- 


lighted shelves in miscellàncous variety and profusion. These 


beautiful buildings house a rich museum. 

The palace is in the heart of the inner city. The tombs 
lie far outside and many miles apart. They are those of 
Nurhachu, the founder of the Manchu Dynasty, who died 
in 1627, and of his son and successor, Та Tsung, who 
died in 1644, just before the Manchus supplanted the Ming 


Dynasty and made themselves masters of Peking. Nur- 
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hachu's КЕЗЕН is ten miles or more from the hotel by 


a road indescribable when the loose alluvial soil is drv, and 
impassable for wheels when it is wet. It is a matter of a 
good two and a half hours to réach it, with all conditions 
favourable. 

© You drive straight through Mukden from the west, and 
cut into the countryside bevond, so that you have plenty of 
variety. There is an inner city, rectangular and symmetrical, 
confined within high massive crenelated walls of brick, in 


' which the gates are still closed at night, though above only 


one of them does the ancient gate-house remain. -Covering 
a much larger area beyond its limits is the outer town, with 
a feeble, rumous wall of crumbling mud. Both are filled 
with the close-packed multitudinous industrial activity and 
hubbub of Chinese life, with loungers also not a few, and 
half-starved pigs innumerable, the only scavengers. It is 
not till you pass into the central city that you meet, among 
the signs and shop fronts, some that make their appeal 
direct to the foreign customer—‘‘ Shoesbootsfactory "' ; 
"Democratic Hotel " ; ** Ming Tao, tailor: Every kingdom 
fashionable. ”’ THE TIMES. 
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THE COTTAGE PROBLEM.* 


By Tuomas POTTER. 
HE object of this paper is not to put the writer forward © 
às a supreme authority on how cottages should be built, 
or what accommodation they should afford, nor as the possessor 
of some occult knowledge concerning the erection of cheap 
cottages. Many have claimed these distinctions, however. 
Mv object is to elicit the experience of those who have been 
associated with the building of rural labourers’ cottages in 
various parts of the country for years past, and living in 
their midst, must know the requirements of the farm labourer. 
The question of how to house the farm labourer at a reason- 
able cost has reached an acute stage. Тһе country 15 being 
drained of the best part of its rural working population 
from two causes, low wages and want of proper and sufh- 
cient. dwellings. 

With the former we have nothing to do, but we are in- 
terested in the latter in having erected many new cottages or 
reinstated many old ones. Books have been written, plans 
have been published, and meetings have been held, all with 
the one object of attempting to solve the enigma of how to 
build labourers' cottages that can be let at an economic rent. 

The only persons who have nothing to say in the matter 
but who sit on the fence, quietly waiting developments, or 
migrate to the large towns already overcrowded, or emigrate 
to the colonies, are the labourers themselves. 

I am not going: to exploit the feasibility of the £109 
cottage, this has been'done by many during the last fiftv 
vears, but only the exploiters seem to have solved the 
problem, and then only in their minds—not in practice. 

I tried building pairs of cottages half a century since, the 
plans of which gained a £50 prize, for cottages to cost 
£200 a pair, but whether built of brick, stone, or con- 
crete, the result was always the same—nearly £350. 

Readers of, and listeners to, the exponent of the cheap 
cottage, are often misled by the bare statement that a good 
cottage can be built, or has been built for £100'or some other 
fabulous sum, and what I have just stated, is a fair example 
of the result, when attempts are made in nine direction. 

| GOVERNMENT LOANS. 

The Local Government Board intend, it is said, to lean 


| money for the erection of cottages, only on condition that 


they measure 10,000 cubic feet, and this is usually what 
good cottages built in pairs or otherwise by large landowners 


provide, but exclusive of outbuildings. 


*A Paper read before the Society of Estate Clerks of Works. 
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In this case, the £100 cottage will bd entirely out of the 
running. It has already given way to £150, and this 
promises to follow in, the same direction, and £200 take its 
place as a minimum, if building materials continue to in- 
crease in cost. 

I afraid that Mr. Leo. Strachey's laudable wish, that 
means' may still be found to provide a good country labourer’ S 
cottage for £100, will not be realised for many years to 
come, if ever. 

By 10,000 cubic feet, 


I am assuming that external 


measurement is meant, the height taken from top of founda- 


tions to floor level at two feet, and thence to half-way be- 
tween wall plate to ridge, and that the height of rooms in 
all cases is eight feet from floor to ceiling. 

I believe the Departmental Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture, in their report on small holdings, took for the 
purpose ой comparison two feet as the ‘height from floor 
level to top of concrete foundation, but I submit that if the 
concrete is made with cement, one foot is sufficient, at any 
rate, this has been my practice generally. 

The rule to arrive at the cubic capacity by taking half 
the height of the roof is, of course, incorrect, but is a re- 
cognised custom and is a simple process in calculating and 
comparing measurements, roofs not always being of the 
same pitch. 


CONFLICTING OPINIONS AS TO COST. 

Much that has been read in the papers concerning the 
cost of cottages, is of a conflicting nature—sometimes amus- 
ing and generally misleading. 

These statements produce an infinite amount of mischief, 
they lead landowners to believe that their own architects 
or clerks of works are incompetent, so far as economical 
construction is concerned, to build cottages at the same price 


: as others are able to. 


Mr. Runciman stated in the House of Commot that he 
had seen a five-room and bathroom cottage near York, the 
total cost of building which was £89. А large landowner 
showed his surveyor the published plan and particulars of 
the cost, and. asked for an explanation. Тһе latter com- 
menced by pointing out that the whole of the carting was 
put down ай Zr 4s. Тһе owner required no further in- 
formation. 

Mr. Runciman, at a later date, said in the House of 
Commons, that ‘‘a good cottage could be built for £4,150, and 
that he was not talking through his hat.’ Assuming this 
is practicable, some kind of outbuilding in addition is abso- 
lutely necessary, and drains—if any—land fencing, foot- 
ways, and water supply, are all items to be taken into 
account, when an economic rent is the object in view. 

The Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture 
came to the conclusion, after examining a large number of 
witnesses, that £150 was the minimum cost of a labourer's 
cottage, and one of the committee has since stated that dur- 
ing their tour of inspection, they found that in some cases 
the builders declined to build more for the same price, in 
others the builders became bankrupt, others obtained gravel 
or sand near the site free, which elsewhere would cost 55. 
а cubic yard, but for which they allowed nothing in their 
estimates, and these cottages, therefore, could not be taken 
as examples of cost. 


It is sometimes said that certain cottages have cost so | 


much to build by contract. This statement may be correct, 
but it does not follow that it was the cost to the builder, 
which is quite another matter. Some small builders who 
are not adepts at quantity- -taking and estimating for new 
buildings, arrive at the value in curious ways. Оп one 
occasion I asked a small builder who was not addicted to 
close calculations, how he came to submit an absurd tender 
for some cottages, and his reply was that his brother knew 
a man who had built some very similar for the same money. 

Statements of cost must always be taken cum grano salis 
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unless there is an absolute certainty and a proof of their 
correctness. On one occasion I was told the low cost of 
certain cottages, and was offered the prime cost statement of 
expenditure. I found therein slate and other materials 
absent, and was told after that the cause for this had been 
inquired into, and that they came from another job where 
they were not wanted, and having been already paid for, 
could not be charged again. The owner was unaware of 
this. 

Mr. Clare Sewell Read, a large E and at one 
time M.P., wrote to the ‘‘Field’’ that he had erected a 
large covered yard} the dimensions of which he gave at an 
absurdly low cost, and I was asked if I could build a similar 
one at the same price. I could not but write Mr. Read, 
asking if he would kindly supply me with some details of 
the cost. Не replied that unfortunately, when writing the 
letter, he was unaware that his steward Вай not charged for 
the timber which was cut down on his own estate, nor the 
carting which was done by the estate horses. 


, CUBING THE CONTENTS. 

Тһе custom to calculate the approximate cost of buildings 
at so much per foot cube, is at its best only a speculative 
method, and may be described as scientific guess-work. The 
cost of cottages only a few miles apart may be widely 
different. Some may be near a brickfield, quarry, lime- 
kiln, sandpit, and railway station——an unusual combination 
I admit—others may be distant, from either, and this makes 
all the difference. Тһе weight of bricks, lime and sand, 
for a pair of cottages approximates alone to one-hundred 
tons, and stone to more. This shows what an important 
factor in cost haulage means, an itam which, when cheap 
cottages are under discussion, is often altogether ignored. 
Тһе resuly is that the cost cannot be standardised, it is a 
question of locality. 

For cottages of an unpretentious character, 4d. per cubic 
foot seems to be the recognised estimate, and if we take the 
Board of Agriculture’s view of the minimum amount of 
capacity which the Local Government Board may insist on 
in the case of Іоап5--Іо,ооо cube feet—the cost would be. 
4333 а pair, to which has to be added the cost of the 
land, drains, if any, and fences and water supply, so that 
possibly a total expenditure of £400 would be near the 
mark. | 

ACCOMMODATION. 
There is no great divergence of opinion as to the accom- 


‘modation а labourer's cottage should afford, although more 


seems to be considered necessary in the north than in the 
south of England, not in the number of rooms but in their 
In the south the Jiving room, or kitchen, as it is 
called in the north, averages fourteen by twelve feet, includ- 
ing chimney breasts, or one hundred and sixty to one hun- 
dred and seventy superficial feet, the scullery twelve by ten 
feet, larder seven by six feet, and lobby or passage suffi- 
cient only to allow for the doors leading therefrom about 
six to four feet. The scullery may be considered too large, 
but it is the wife's workshop, and although a smaller one is 
sometimes advocated to compel the family to occupy the 
living room for meals, and not make it a parlour, it may 
happen that the family is a small one, and the wife prefers 
to keep the living room tidy for her husband, after he has 
finished his day's work, and on Sundays. It seems a little 
unreasonable that tenants should not be allowed to make what 
use they like of their rooms, if, with a view of their own 
comfort and convenience. If, however, the scullery has to 
be used as a wash-house as well, and to contain a copper 
and a bath, twelve by ten feet is none too large. 

And three bedrooms are a necessity, occupying together 
the same area as the ground floor. 

To obtain this amount of space—if the outside walls were 
eleven-inch hollow brick—a pair of cottages would require to 
measure thirty-six by twenty-four feet approximately, and 
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taking the mean height—if all rooms were eight feet from 
floor to ceiling—from two feet below ground floor to half 
the height of the roof---at twenty-three feet we should get 
9,936 cube feet each cottage. lf, however, the copper, the 
bath, coals, earth closet, and many etceteras are to be found 
room for and taken out of the scullery and larder area, a goad 
cottage otherwise is spoiled. 


AN INDEPENDENT OUTBUILDING 
either attached to but not opening into it, or some distance 
therefrom, is the most valuable asset to a cottage. It 
should form the wash-house, and contain the washing boiler 
and bath, and provide room for the wheelbarrow, perambu- 
lator, garden tools, washing tubs, winter potatoes, paraffin 


| 


can, pig meal, if a pig is kept, and other things which’. 


otherwise have to be kept in the scullery, in the larder, and 
under thé stairs, while the bath will be packed to its full. 
If only on hygienic grounds most of these things are better 
away from where food is prepared and' people live a great 
part of their time, and entirely separate from the cottage 
itself. "The outbuilding should comprise also a fuel house 
to held a ton of coals and an earth closet, or privy at the ex- 
treme end, altogether forming about sixteen by nine feet out to 
out, and costing at say 3d. a cube foot about £20, or with 
fittings, including boiler and bath, £24, equal, to a rental 
of about 6d. per week. ` | 

Unlike a town where coals can be purchased bv the 
hundredweight the cottager has usually to buy his by the 
ton. It is often the practice for his emplover to haul them 
free when his wagons return empty from takinz corn io 
market or to the railway station. | 

We know, of course, that cottages in towns do not contain 
the accommodation described, but the conditions are alto- 
gether different. Food, fuel, and other necessaries can be 
purchased near at hand, in villages remote from towns it is 
otherwise, and owing to the high price of land in most towns, 
cottage accommodation and the outlay on the buildings have 
to be restricted to compensate for its cost, and even then 
` with a rental of 4s.,to 5s. a week, return but a small interest 
on the outlay. Тһе agricultural labourer with his present 
wages is unable to pav more than half that amount. 


PLAN. 


It is more economical to build cottages in pairs than 
singly, and still more so to build them in blocks, but there 
are objections to the latter in country places, and in à 
general way pairs are more often adopted. | | 

A square plan, all sides being equal, is the best for a 
single cottage, it reduces the amount of external walling and 
internal wall: plastering to a minimum, buf is not so well 
adapted for a pair of cottages as an oblong or parallelo- 
gram. The latter admits of better internal arrangements 
and lessens the span of the roof. Where the frontage 18 
equivalent to four, and the depth to three or thereabouts 
that is if the frontage measures say thirty-six feet and the 
depth twenty-four feet approximately, we get the best 
results. Ав an instance of how deviating from а square 
plan affects the amount of external walling, thirty-six bv 
twenty-four feet takes about twelve and a half per cent. 
more than a square plan with a similar area, and fifty-two 
by sixteen and a half—twenty per cent. more although. the 
same area. Many of the cottages erected by owners of large 
estates, who possess the meahs and inclination to make cost 
a secondary consideration, must not be taken into account 
when dealing with the cheap cottage problem. I know an 
agricultural village where the cottages are built in pairs, each 
cottage having hot and cold water supplies, bathroom, and 
a quarter of an acre of garden ; the cost per pair of cottages 
and fences was £800, and the rent is 15. à week. 

On the other hand there are many owners, not milhon- 
aires, who possess only a life interest in their estates, but 


who recognise the necessity of properly housing the labourer, 
the cheap cottage were it obtainable being the only remedy— 

l knew one who said—‘‘my predecessors saved their 
money and did not improve their estates, І must either build 
a limited number of cottages with some pretensions to 
appearance, or a larger number containing ‘similar accom- 
modation, but with no regard to appearance." He chose 
the latter. Не was probably of the same opinion as Lord 
Brassey with regard to ironclads, who once said in reply to 
а remark that they were specimens of ugliness that ''the 
beauty of a thing consisted in its best adaptation to the 
purpose in view.” 

Many old picturesque cottages are only so by reason of 
the walls being covered with evergreens of flowering plants 
which, if stripped, would disclose only rough plain walls 
with stone mullion windows, and lead casements. The 
latter will never form an item in cheap cottage construction; 
and so Nature must be left to do its best, in the way of 
appearance, to new ones as it has done in the past to old 
ones. 

SUPPLYING QUANTITIES. 

It is not a big job to take out the quantities for a cottage 
ar a pair of cottages, and with a knowledge of the price of 
materials, the cost within 5 per cent. can be assured. It is 
desirable, if only for the sake of the brick merchant and 
timber merchant, that the quantities should be supplied to 
the builder. If built by contract it is his own fault entirely 
then if he prices them below prime cost. I-don‘t agree 
with the remark I once heard that it is not advisable to 
supply inexperienced small builders with the quantities, as 
in framing their own estimates they miss things, and in this 
way send in low tenders. This is accountable, I suppose, 
in a measure for many builders bankruptcies in country 
districts. - 

| FOUNDATIONS. 

Тһе first cost in building cottages is the foundations, and 
here a considerable saving may be sometimes effected in this 
мау: a layer of concrete over the entire area is always con- 
sidered necessary to prevent damp ground air from rising, 
and is often compulsory. Tf the loose earth or natural soil, 
which is sure to contain some form of plant growth, is 
removed for a few inches in depth, and dry coarse rubble 
18 deposited in its place and rammed, and four of five inches 
of cement concrete 1-5 is laid thereon and well beaten, and 
if the subsoil 15: not of the best, а few quarter-inch rein- 
forcing rods embedded therein—no better foundation is 
necessary. The concrete must be of a softish character, 
coke breeze, boiler ashes, or crushed soft brick debris, for 
instance. This 1s not a new idea, but has been practised 
for many years, and is called a raft foundation. If even 
the raft subsides somewhat, it does so uniformly, and no 
cracks in walls or partitions result. - 

The raft foundation provides a base to which floor boards 
can be nailed for living rooms, and granolithic paving for 
the remaining portions. "This method makes a floor that 15 
vermin-proof, fire-proof, and rot.proof, and surely that is 
better than an inexpensive wood joisted floor on sleeper 
walls, which is neither. But linoleum must not.be laid оп 
ficors of this. kind—it. will quickly cause dry-rot in the 
boards. Тһе concrete must be dry before the boards are 
nailed thereto, and as a rule there is ample time for this 
while the building is in progress. Тһе Departmental Com- 
mittee say a layer of bituminus material between boards and 
concrete is necessary. 16 may be so where the subsoil is a 
bog-—but I have never known a case where it has been 
necessary, or have I ever had a failure so far as I know, 
and I believe I was the first to adopt the system twenty-five 
vears since. I have heard of failures, and on inquiry found 
that the concrete had only been laid a week or two instead of 
the necessary month or two. | 


(To be continued.) 
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COTTAGES AND COPYRIGHT. 


OTHING could more pointedly illustrate the difficulty 
1 attending copyright in- architecture than the excellent 
little cottage design by Mr. Amold Mitchell, which 
we publish this week. It is stated in the “Times” that this 
design is protected by copy right. But in the “Times” 
yesterday Mr. R. Weir Schultz points out that the plan is 
practically identical with a number already carried out. 
Obviously it could not be possible to copyright such a plan 
in favour of one architect. Whether it be the precise 
arrangement or the final decision as to sizes, it would be 
equally impossible. Тһе difference between a successful 
plan and an unsatisfactory one, is often a matter almost of 
inches, and many of our readers will agree with Mr. Schultz 
that the irreducible minimum of size has been decidedly 
over-stepped, both in the case of Mr. (Mitchell’s £110 semi- 
detached cottage and Mr. Ralph Knott's detached cottage 
for £200, both of which we illustrate this week. Both of 
these cottages are nicely outlined and proportioned, and 
would form pleasing objects in any landscape, but we cer- 
tainly don't expect to copyright the ability of the authors of 
these designs for their artistic quality against all comers. 
There is often а thin border line between the good and the 
bad, and the difficulties in copyrighting the good would often 
be insuperable. Now that cottage building is so much in 
the air, and is to be.carried out on a large scale all over the 
country, a well-protected cottage design might be of consider- 
able value. But, really, we cannot see how it could be well- 
sustained. There is a copyright value about the work and 
practice of anyone so successful as the author of the 
Hundred-and-ten-pound cottage, but he is only one of a 
number working on the cottage problem on almost identical 
lines. We cannot do better than quote what Mr. Schultz 
says : —" All credit is due to Mr. Arnold Mitchell for having 
compressed this plan into a smaller ground area, and for 
having brought down the cost to #110, but I fail to see on 
what other grounds there can be any claim to call his plan 
copyright." 

The following sensible suggestions conclude .Mr. Schultz's 
letter to the “Times” : —Аѕ the cottage problem is one that 
so seriously affects the national welfare, and as the authori- 
ties already have powers for dealing with it, no time ought 
to be lost in making a start to remedy the existing evil. 
Would it not be possible for the Board of Agriculture, acting 
in conjunction with the Local Government Board, to appoint, 
if they have not already done so, a small committee of ex- 
perts in rural housing, to evolve a few simple standard types 
of single and double cottages, with short specifications which 
could, where necessary, be adapted to suit local conditions, 
and to issue these in pamphlet form much as the model by- 
laws are now issued by the Local Government Board? This 
pamphlet might contain a series of very concise instructions 
(which might also be issued separately), as to site, aspect, 
water supply, disposal of refuse, waste» water, etc., and other 
desirable data; and, further, there ought to be this very 
necessary proviso—that cottages, built іп accordance with 
these plans, specifications, and conditions should be exempt 
from building by-laws, and that, in lieu of the deposit of 
plans (often an extra expense), it would be necessary merely 
to notify the rural councils as to the type of cottage about to 
be erected (А, В, or C). Тһе standard type; might be varied 
in certain districts to suit special conditions, such as climate, 


local customs, materials, etc., and these variations might re- 
ceive the approval of the central authority much as local by- 
laws are passed at the present time. 

Once such standard types are accepted the prices of erect. 
ing them would tend to keep low, as builders, in slack times, 
would prepare and stock parts—doors, windows, roof and 
floor timbers, etc.—and be thus in a position, when called 
upon, to put up such cottages expeditiously and economically. 
Housing committees of local councils should have power to 
co-opt expert members to help them to ensure the erection, 
at a minimum of cost, of cottages that would, as well as being 
comfortable homes, be a delight to look on and an embellish- 
ment to the countryside, instead of a blot on the landscape, 
as SO many are at present. 


———— —— 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHTING AND HEATING. 


R. EDWARD LOVETT, of the Folk Lore Society, 

M in a lecture delivered at the National Gas Congress, 
last Wednesday night, on the “Origin and History 

of Artificial Lighting and Heating," dealt with the evolution 
of the oil lamp. m 
The earliest lamps, 
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preserved were dated from over two thousand years ago, and 
were derived from the graves of chiefs. Тһе custom was to 
put these lamps into the grave in order to light the chief on 
his last journey into the next world. In this country, the 
principal source of these lamps was the graves of the so-called 
Pictish chiefs in the Orkneys and Shetlands. Various inter. 
esting specimens were shown on the screen of lamps, includ- 
ing one used by the coolies in China, one from Holland 
shaped like a water vessel, another from Belgium, two lamps 
from Java, with an elaborate stand for catching the over-flow 
of o!l, a Dutch lamp in brass, a lamp used by the weavers 
in this country 5o or 60 years ago, a lamp from Portugal, 
fitted with a screen as a draught protector, and a bird-shaped 
lamp from India. 

In many parts of Scotland, generally speaking, a split 
resinous pine was used by the ordinary populace for the pur- 
pose of lighting. Тһе custom was for a man who was called 
“Тһе Puir Mon,” to be retained by a family for the purpose 
of holding up one of these pine torches to light the master of 
the house or the lady of the house at their work. Then came 
the discovery of a "clip," which in turn was called a “ Puir 
Mon." Mr. Lovett mentioned that he had had in his posses. 
sion for the past thirty years one of these clips which was 
used in 1825. At about the same time, the Buckie shell was 
employed among the fishermen in the Hebrides and the 
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north coast of Scotland, and the lecturer showed a specimen 
of a corresponding shell from Massachusetts, in the United 
States, which, he said, was employed by the Red Indian 
fishermen. There was also the Scots Cruzie, which was 
formed of a double shell, capable of adjustment by means of 
a ratchet, for the purpose of regulating the flow of the oil. 
This *cruzie" may be found in a variety of forms all over 
Europe, and even as far north as Iceland. Іп the earlier 
stages of the lamp the wick was horizontal, and gradually 
became raised to the vertical. When the vertical wick was 
introduced, the lamp became more useful, and at the same 
time lost its original grace of form. 

The great modern change in the lamp came about the 
middle of the rgth century, when the Frenchman, Argand, 
discovered that a chimney would produce almost complete 
combustion of the carbon, thus avoiding smoke. Proceeding 
to discuss the history of candles, Mr. Lovett mentioned a 
curious fact, namely, that young stormy petrels. taken from 
their nests, were used by the crofters in Shetland to form 
candles. These birds were killed, and as they had lived 
almost entirely on fish, they had absorbed the fish oil, and 
had thus become a kind of animated candle. Тһе wick con- 
sisted of a piece of tarred string, which was inserted into the 
bird, and this curious type of candle was burnt, with a lamp 
of clay as a holder. Тһе lecturer devoted some attention to 
rush clips commonly used for lighting purposes in Sussex, 
Surrey, and the adjoining counties. These rushes, when 
dipped many times in fat, were called " rush dips," and it was 
recalled that Dickens mentioned in one of his books the 
weird marks on the wall caused bv one of them standing in a 
rush light holder. Alluding to the subject of “ Primitive 
Fires," the lecturer remarked that probably owing to the 
tedious methods occasioned by the tinder box, it was a com- 
mon practice to keep fires continually burning, and he was 
told that in Yorkshire a fire had not been extinguished for 
50 years. It appears to have been no uncommon thing for 
people to borrow fire from one another, and which they con- 
veved on a potcher, or an old pan. ‘Mr. Lovett added that 
it was remarkable, that although “ fire" was so often mentioned 
in the Bible, there was not the remotest idea given as to how 
it was made. An interesting specimen of a curious portable 
stove was shown on the screen. А step was arranged on each 
side, and was perforated at the top. It was stated that this 
was used by the market-women of Amsterdam for warming 
purposes when selling their wares. А little stove, known as 
a "kangris," which was made of dried mud, and which was 
perpetually used by the boatmen on the Zelundi, in Cash- 
mere, was also shown. The lecturer concluded by showing 
a sketch made by him in Antwerp, of a curious old lamp for 
measuring time, and mentioned that in this country the prac- 
tice of measuring time by candles was once in vogue—a piece 
of flint was inserted in the candle at stated places, and as they 
fell out so the time was determined. Не incidentally re- 
marked that at Brandon, in Suffolk, such things were still 
made. 

‚А vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
Mark Webb, and seconded by Mr. Miller Christie. The 
chair was taken bv Alderman F. S. Phillips, J.P. (chairman 
of the Salford Corporation Gas Department). 


—————— 


А £110 COTTAGE. 


SKETCH and description have been published in the 
“Times” of a cottage built bv Mr. Arnold Mitchell 
near his own residence at Great Baddow, near 

Chelmsford, at a cost of #110. Тһе exterior walls are 
brick, the plinth being hollow and tarred outside, making it 
damp-proof ; above this the 9-іп. wall is cemented, and the 
roof is tiled with pantiles. Оп the ground floor is the living 
room, 15 ft. bv oft. ; a bedroom, о ft. 3} in, bv 8ft 1} in., 
available as a small parlour; a washhouse, larder, and fuel. 
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house. The floors are of cement. There is a closet, 
entered from outside. Upstairs the largest bedroom in the 
cottage is 12ft. by той. 6in.; and the smallest has а 
superficial area of 65 ft. Unlike most labourers’ cottages, - 
there are large cupboards in these bedrooms. 

Some example; may be given of the means which have 
been adopted to achieve the utmost economy in construction. 
The cubic area of the several rooms is, and must be, if the 
cottage is to pay an economic rent, reduced to the minimum ; 
but it is claimed that the building will satisfy the by-laws of 
nearly every local authority, except the few which enforce 
what are known among architects as “freak” by-laws. The 
Staircase, instead of being carried, as is usually done, straight 
up through the house, wasting the space up to the roof, is 
constructed against the outer wall, thus saving a considerable 
amount of cubic space. The roof rests upon a horizontal tie, 
forming a triangular truss, so that the weight falls vertically 
upon the wells, instead of with an outward thrust. This 
mode of construction greatly strengthens the building, and 
thereby permits of economy in the material of the walls. 
Instead of a ceiling in the living room, the transverse beams 
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are visible, with the tongued-and-grooved floor of the bed- 
room above. By this device four courses of bricks are 
saved, and a heavy item of cost is thus economised. Further, 
Mr. Mitchell has made numerous experiments in the con. 
struction of fire-places, until he has evolved a tvpe of fire- 
place in brick and iron which can be made for 2s. 3d. It 
has been by arrangements like these, carried into everv detail 
of the building, that the total cost has been reduced to 
£110. The structure is certainly architecturally pleasing, 
and that is more than can be said of many “model” cottages. 
Cottages on the same standard plan have been built as an 
experiment by several of the chief landowners in the southern 
counties, and it is expected that the type will be largely 
adopted in other building undertakings. The chief point of 
criticism one would offer is that the dimensions appear all too 
small. 

We may quote Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s remarks on the 
cottage built near Merrow Common from this design. The 
cottage was so obviously substantial and weathertight that I 
waived my right to wait twelve months before paying, and 
handed over my cheque for £110 at once. “The rooms are, 
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no doubt, small, if considered in the terms of ordinary 
country cottages, but in the terms of a London artisan's flat 
they will be admitted to be roomy." Тһе copyright has 
been handed over to Messrs. Holland, Hannen and Cubitt, 
of 258, Gray's Inn Road, and they will supply detailed 
plans and specifications for one guinea, and charge one guinea 
royalty on every cottage built from the plans. 


----%Ф---- 
THE £200 СОТТАСЕ АТ OLYMPIA. 


W E have already referred to the cottage by Mr. Ralph 
Knott, designed for the “ Daily Mail,” to cost £200, 
| as one of the best features at the Ideal Ноте 
Exhibition. We now give a sketch of it, which was made 
at Olympia the other day. Тһе accommodation is fixed as 
the minimum possible for a working man and his family, 
but we consider the dimensions are less than should be 
allowed as a minimum. ‘The angles taken off the large 
room for a dresser and a food cupboard are a good feature 
in themselves if the room were larger. 
. There are three bedrooms, one on the ground floor, which 
can be utilised as a parlour, a pleasant living-room, scullery 
with bath, larder, coal store, etc. Тһе drainage and water 
supply would naturally be dependent upon local conditions. 
and all local materials can be used. "The cottage has been 
built with hollow walling, and galvanised iron ties, the roof 
being boarded and battened, with lead flashings. The 
building complies with all reasonable by-laws. 

A noticeable item in the appointments of the cottage is 
the twin combination boiler, by Messrs. Mills, English and 
Co., Ltd., of Swansea. This is a clever contrivance. It 
will give а bath every thirty minutes. Тһе boiler will boil 
clothes and supply clean, hot water for a bath and domestic 
purposes at the same time. When not boiling clothes, the 


washing copper can be used as an airing, drying, or steam-: 


ing chamber. There аге no special flues to clean. It 
works automatically, and can be used independently, or in 
combination with range or grate, fitted with saddle boiler. 
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BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


HE Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British ‘Architects announce that the 
designs submitted by the following students, who are 

qualifying for the final examination, have been approved :—- 

Subject X: (a) Design for a classical villa.—M.M. J. W. 
Bull, G. W. Callender, A. D. Clare, C. Dickeson, S. Ferny- 
hough, E. Fincham, J. C. Fowell, G. E. Francis, R. Lone, 
А. E. Maxwell, C. С. Ripley, (Miss) M. Shewen, Е. Wil- 
liamson, W. C. Young. ү 

(b) A pier at a first-class watering-place.—M.M. Е. А. 
Barley, A. J. Wood. 


------% — 
BETTER HOUSES.* 


ІК5Т and foremost I think I should put for consideration 
the unsuitability of much of our domestic architecture, 
if anyone but strong  galley-slaves—galley-slaves 

chained down by force of circumstances—are to do the 
domestic work in our town and city houses. І sometimes wish 
Í could, in the interests of humanity, choose the wives, or, 
better still, that I had had a chance of choosing the mothers, 
of all our eminent and our rising architects. Failing that, 
I wish some woman of position and leisure, who is enthusi- 
astic on this question of domestic needs in house planning, 


*From a Paper by Mrs. M. A. C loudesley Brereton, read at the 
Conference on the Home, at the Gas Exhibition, October 24th. 
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would follow the influential type of Frenchwoman of whom 
we have heard a great deal lately, and start a “Salon” for 
architects only. Seriously, the matter is not so hopeless as 
it seems if we would only remove the ancient blinkers which 


. blind our eyes to the enormous change that has come over. 


the irreducible minimum needs of, say, the kitchen quarters, 
to take them first. 

Let us, however, take heart from the fact that new houses 
are being built, and new train services provided for all the 
outskirts of our great towns, and that here, at least, if the 
architect will help us, we can start right in a way we can- 
not do in houses badly designed as to labour-saving and light 
and space for the workers, from the very foundations to the 
attics. And here I would make one practical suggestion— 
almost an appeal I may say—to architects of modern houses 
and flats. Considering that not they themselves, but some 
unfortunate woman will have to run the house or flat thev 
build, could they not, if it is impossible for the woman's 
point of view to be brought into the plans, at any rate leave 
а few blanks in the building for the woman who is to be 
the householder to fill up. Мау I appeal to them to have | 
a little consideration for the mistress herself if she is her own 
gentlewoman servant, or is at any rate the chief servant in 
her own house, with a more or less untrained maid-of-all- 
work, and for the same consideration for the educated woman- 
servant, in the case of larger houses or flats, in the matter of 
cookers, fires, and hot-water arrangements. Why do archi- 
tects go on building houses with cookers, fires, апа boilers 
dated 1800 for the up-to-date woman who has long passed 
I was talking at this exhibition a few days ago on 
this point to the president of the Society of Architects, and 
he assured me that it was a woman’s own fault that architects. 
and builders felt it their bounden duty to finish off the house 
entirely before allowing the prospective tenant to put her 
nose inside it. He said that a house without a fireplace or 
kitchen range looked so unfinished, and that it was therefore, 
considered better to plump down the stereotyped coal range 
and coal fireplace, because, if the future tenant wanted a gas 
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fire, it was so easy to put one in front of the coal fireplace. 
With all due respect to Mr. Percy Tubbs and his learned 
profession, I must say that this struck me as wanting in a 
knowledge of womankind, and as no small reflection on their 
powers of imagination. As to the latter point, any woman 
can very well imagine what a blank fireplace recess would 
look like if she could place in it, or have placed in it, the 
particular fire, whether for coal or gas, upon which she had 
set her heart, in case she ever moved ; while to see a hope- 
lessly out-of-date coal grate instead of a blank space simply 
fills her with something akin to despair, because she knows 
by bitter experience how much easier it is in domestic 
matters to get what you want if there is not something 
already in possession which has to be dethroned and 
discarded. 

I appeal to architects to advise builders of modern houses, 
where the ultimate desires of the tenants are unknown, 
merely to finish off neatly with the cheapest possible cement 
the fire places in the sitting-rooms and bedrooms, and the 
recess for the cooker in the kitchen, and to leave the incoming 
houswife some scope for suggestion. Іп this wav a certain 
amount of money would be left to the landlord to meet the 
tenant as to these necessary fixtures, which would otherwise 
be wasted on putting in old-fashioned stoves merely for 
them to be covered up with modern ones at the tenant's 
expense. | 

Where a house is being built to order for some special 
tenant, the architect's way is, of course, clearer; but even 
here he might be of great service to the mistress of the house 
if he would place his knowledge and experience at her dis- 
posal, and attempt to enter into, not only the building of 
her house, but the service problems which are likely to arise, 
and which he can, if only he will, reduce to a minimum of 
difficulty. If a better type of servant is to be looked for in 
the immediate future, the gas fire, the gas cooker, and the 
gas water-heater will, I am sure, play a very important part 
in the solution of the architectural difficulty. 


———$——— 
COMPETITIONS. 


E understand the result of the garden city competition 

at Southfield, Odsell, for the Bradford City Council 

has been settled by the assessor, Mr. Henry Т. 

Hare, F.R.I.B.A., as follows:—First place, Mr. H. S. 
East, A.R.I.B.A., 14, South Square; second, Messrs. Lucas 
and Lodge, Grey's Inn Square; third, P. Abercrombie, 


Liverpool. 


technical institute at 
One guinea is to 


A COMPETITION for a municipal 
Coventry is announced for February 1st. 
be deposited for the particulars. 


ERO енен 
THE LONDON SOCIETY. - 


N important movement to advance the practical improve- 
ment and artistic development of London is fore- 
shadowed by the arrangements of the London Society 

for its second year’s work. First, in the metropolitan 
borough a series of committees is being formed, and the 


society would be glad to hear from those who would Бе” 


wiling to help in this direction. Тһе main object of the 
committees will be to find out what improvements are being 
proposed in the various districts, and to acquaint the central 
body with what is going on, so that the society may step in 
if necessary before the work is actually put in hand. Com- 
mittees are proposed for the following districts: (т) the City 
of London; (2) the City of Westminster; (3) Kensington, 
Chelsea, Paddington, Hammersmith, Fulham; (4) Hamp- 
stead, St. Pancras, Marylebone, Holborn ; (s) Islington, 
Stoke Newington, Hackney, Finsbury, Shoreditch; (6) 
Bethnal Green, Stepnev, Poplar; (7) Woolwich, Greenwich, 
Deptford, Lewisham; (8) Lambeth, Southwark, Camberwell, 
Bermondsey ; (9) Wandsworth, Battersea. The Kensington 


Mr. D. S. Davies, Plas Castell, Denbigh. 


group is already formed, with Mr. W. Н. Davison as chair- 
man, and Mr. Maurice Webb as hon. secretary. For tne 
City of Westminster, Commonder Dixon, R.N., has accep:el 
the position of hon. secretary. 

The society is also arranging to hold three informi 
dinners at the Waldorf Hotel, on November 11th, Decem. 
ber gth and January zoth, when a special speaker will open 
a discussion, subsequent speakers to be limited to five minutes 
each. The topics will be “London in the Past" (speake:, 
Mr. B. Н. Wheatley, F.S.A.); “London in the Present’ 
(speaker, Mr. Yoshio Markino); and “London in the 
Future." i 

Arrangements are being made for six ordinary gener»! 
meetings, taking the form of lecture and discussion, at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. Тһе firs: 
Paper, entitled " Roads and Streets," will be read on Novem. 
ber 4th, by Mr. Raymond Unwin. Subjects of other Paper 
will be “Тһе River,” “Тһе Charm of London," “Тһе Govem. 
ment of London," and “Тһе Railways." 

An influential Parliamentary Committee has also beer 
formed to whom the society can express its opinion on matters 
in either House of particular interest to Londoners from time 
to time. Among the members of this committee are Lor! 
Plymouth, Гога Curzon, Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. Cave. 
Sir William Bull, Mr. Hayes Fisher, Mr. Boyton, M: 
Pretyman, Мг. Carr Gomme, Captain Jessel, Mr. Burgoyne, 
Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Remnant, Mr. Touche, Mr. Lawson. 
and Mr. Glvn-Jones. А special committee of the society hi: 
been considering the future development of the south side of 
the river, and will shortly issue an interim report. Іп pur- 
suance of the society's general policy of looking at the пес) 
of London as a whole, the Open Spaces Committee is pre- 
paring a comprehensive map, showing all the open space: 
which are already secured to the public, and those which аге 
in private hands. It is felt that this map will be of great 
assistance to local authorities and others who are entrust) 
with the duties of town-planning. 

Full particulars of the aims and objects of the society may 
be obtained from the secretary, Mr. Percy Lovell, 27, Abinz 
don Street, Westminster. 


------%Ф------ 


THE erection of the North Wales Sanatorium in connection 
with the national memorial movement to abolish and prever: 
tuberculosis will be proceeded with as early as possible, ani 
it is hoped to get a part of the accommodation for patients 
ready towards the end of next summer. Тһе sanatorium 15 
to be built on an ideal site, about three miles from the town 
of Denbigh, and this hillside estate is the £5,000 gift. o 
Llanrhaiadr. 
Vale of Clwyd, is the nearest railway station, two and a-half 
miles away. Designs for the sanatorium were invited from 
architects, and out of thirty-three sets, Mr. E. T. Hall, the 
professional assessor, awarded the first place to Mr. T. 
Taliesin Rees, F.R.I.B.A., Liverpool, and this choice was 
endorsed unanimously by the council of the Memoria! 
Association. The sanatorium is to cost £20,000, and will 
give accommodation for 184 patients—154 adults and 0 
children—and will be arranged so as to allow accommoda 
tion for a further тоо patients at some future date. The 
buildings will consist of eight blocks. There will be the 
administrative block, with the dining-room and kitchen 


. accommodation behind ; two nursing wards, опе for men апі 


the other for women; and two ambulance wards for patients 
who are able to walk about. Then there will be a children’s 
ward, and probably educational facilities in the form of open 
air classrooms. Тһе medical superintendent will have 2 
house, and there will be rooms for the two resident physi- 
cians, and there will be a laboratory. А laundry and à 
power station to produce electric light will complete the 
series of blocks. А filtration scheme of drainage will be pro- 
vided, and in all probability the water supply will be draws 
from a reservoir formed by damming a brook which ms 
through the estate. 
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. THE INTERNATIONAL GAS EXHIBITION. 


S an ideal place in which to spend one or more of the 
present damp and dreary days, we can cordially recom- 
тепа the International Exhibition Halls at Shepherd's 

Bush, in which the above unique exhibition is being held. 
During our recent visit the rain, mud and dullness outside 
were instantly forgotten, dispelled by the warmth and bright- 
ness within, assisted by the thousand-and.one interesting 
things to be seen. Armed with the admirable official guide 
and programme, on sale at the doors (which is unusually 
good value for the money), the visitor cannot do better than 
do as we did, that is to say, follow the tour, as suggested on 
the 39th and following pages. 

In passing through the entrance hall the cheap and yet 
thorough way in which it is warmed by gas-heated radiators 
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may be noticed, each radiator being a com- 
plete heating unit in itself; automatic 
regulating valves also reduce the gas 
consumption directly the wished-for tem- 
perature is arrived at. It should be borne 
in mind that radiators of this type are not 
intended for small or  badly-ventilated 
rooms. | 

Entering the Industrial Hall, one at 
once notices a feature which pre-eminently 
distinguishes this exhibition from many 
others, that is to say, the provision of 
free and comfortable chairs and lounges 
for the use of the public, as well as rest, 
reading and writing rooms, where letters 
may be posted. Тһе writer's experience 
of exhibitions has been large and varied, 
and he cannot recall one in this or other 
lands where the same number of hours 
spent resulted in so little fatigue. Another 
somewhat unusual, but none the less wel- 
come, feature is the total absence of tout- 
ing. Unless you wish for information, 

and ask for it, you may observe to your 
heart's content, without being worried, or 
even spoken to. 

The Industrial Hall has been excellently 
treated by the architects with a simple 
and bold decorative treatment. Тһе long 
lines of white colonnades bind the various 
exhibits together, and with the effective 
stencil decorations on the walls, produce 
a capital effect. "We give a sketch look- 
ing towards the great flight of stairs which 
leads to the level of the upper galleries, 
and the decorated archway which forms 
the entrance to the arcade of shops. 

Here Hornsby-Stockport gas engines 
will be seen of from 44 to 63 b.h.p. driv- 
ing shafting and compressors used by the 
apprentices’ training shop, as well as a 
self-contained set, comprising a 14 b.h.p. 
Pinkney gas engine for generating electric 
current for accumulators, etc., of use and 
economy to public garages, country houses, 
and so on. A gas-driven fan is shown, 
nd radiators for heating power houses, 
while a small cooker is provided for the 
man іп сһагре. National gas engines of 
from 2 to 34 b.h.p. are seen driving Keith 
compressors for supplying high-pressure 
gas to lamps within and without the build- 
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The 72 b.h.p. Crossley engine is driv- 
ing a Lancashire 39 k.w. dynamo, an. 
economical way of obtaining current, 

| when the “load factor" is good. Gas 
engines produce power with little dirt or labour, no smoke, 
and есопоту of fuel; coal storage and high chimneys are 

also done away with. а 

The workshop occupied by apprentices undergoing train- 
ing in the practical work of gas fitting and the construction, 
testing and fixing of gas appliances, attracts much attention. 


“Тһе lads have been transferred from the workshops and dis- 


trict of the Gas Light and Coke Co., who established a 
system of training some four years ago. 

Glancing at the aluminium foundry, and the enamelling 
and annealing. workshop, which, while interesting, are some- 
what technical, we come to a show which delights the ladies, 
the model laundry, worked by Messrs. Spiers and Pond, Ltd.. 
demonstrating the uses of high-pressure gas to divers laundry 
processes, and laundry heating by gas radiators—the ideal 
method, 
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Across the hall may be seen the details of manufacture of 
gas-mantles, the invention of Baron Auer von Welsbach, 
which revolutionised gas lighting about a quarter of a century 
ago. 


Steel hardening by gas furnace; gas crucibles, muffles, 


blowpipes, etc., are to be seen, and Sir Joseph Causton and: 


Sons, Ltd., the official printers to the exhibition, have a 
beautiful exhibit, showing the application of gas to printing 
work. : 

The manufacture and testing of gas meters fitly finishes 
this hall, and probably few householders know that the Act 
of Parliament under which the testing is carried ош by an 
independent public authoritv, provides a margin of error in 
favour of the consumer. Gas undertakings claim that they 
are only paid for, on the average, less than 95 per cent. of 
the gas passing through the works' meters into the mains for 
selling to the public. Doubtless some railer will put this 
down to leaking joints! 
favourable criticism we have to make on the whole show. 
Once or twice an unpleasant smell of gas was noticed. This 
is probably accounted for, and perhaps excused, by the 
somewhat temporary nature of some of the joints and con- 
nections. 

The Arcade, which we reach at the top of the stairs, con- 
tains one of the most fascinating exhibits of all, that is to 
say, two shops occupied by specimens of the various and 
many-coloured—(and how gorgeous some of the colours are !) 
—chemical products obtained by distillation and other 
chemical processes from the primary bye (or residual) pro- 
ducts of gas manufacture, namelv, tar, ammoniacal liquor and 
cyanogen liquor; also sulphate of ammonia in relation to its 
industrial, agricultural and horticultural uses; a working 
exhibit of gold letter printing, in which gas plays no unim- 
portant part; flashing and illuminated signs for advertising ; 
enamelled decorative work, finished by means of gas-heated 
furnaces; very beautiful samples of finished aluminium 
goods; a drapery exhibit, showing the accurate matching of 


colours to be an easy matter under high-pressure gas light-- 


ing (no other system of artificial illumination approaches it 
in this connection). "There is also here a fine exhibit of the 
beautiful decorative enamelled work by Mr. Alexander Fisher. 

Last, but certainlv not least, in interest or importance, is 
to be seen a quaint collection of ancient lamps and fire- 
making implements, illustrating the evolution of artificial 
lighting and heating from past ages, lent to the exhibition 
by the Corporation of London, and Messrs. Edward Bidwell, 
Edward Lovett, and F. W. Reader. 

In reference to the fire-making exhibits, Mr. Miller 
Christie, F.L.S., savs: " The various methods and contri- 
vances man devised, at various periods and in different parts 
of the world, for getting fire are illustrated in far greater 
variety than ever before in the surprisingly-extensive соПес- 
tion got together by Mr. Edward Bidwell, a catalogue of 
which follows. This collection, taken as a whole, is unique 
in its completeness, though rivalled, so far as some aboriginal 
contrivances are concemed, by one other collection. It is, 
indeed, so complete, and there is so little chance that any- 
thing approaching it can ever be got together again, that one 
cannot help hoping it may be acquired some dav for one of 
the National Museums." 

We regret we are unable to publish any illustrations of Mr. 
Bidwell's collection of fire-making appliances, which are to 
be the subject of a book by Mr. Miller Christy. It is delight- 


ful to note how, іп a bye-way of human industry like this, the ° 


art of decoration was so beautifully applied in the tinder 
boxes, tinder pouches, fire pistons, etc., lent by Mr. Bidwell. 

We have been able to give some sktches from Mr. Bidwell’s 
collection of snuff boxes, which is a remarkably good one, 
and includes a great deal of suggestive and beautiful work. 
These will appear in book form later on. 

One of the most interesting features of the whole exhibition 
is the illustration it affords of the evolution of the oil lamp, 
and the owner of an admirable collection at the exhibition 


This brings us to the only un- | 
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(Mr. Ed. Lovett) lectured on the subject on Wednesday 
night at the exhibition. Our sketches of many typical exam- 
ples will be followed with special interest by those who were 
able to hear the lecture. We have reported the lecture as 
well as we were able. What a contrast is afforded between 
the delightful art of these simple, useful articles which are 
now out of date, and the uninteresting, or actually ugly, 
lamps in common use to day! 

Entering the Domestic Hall we find a very interesfing 
effect produced by the central green garden, with its treillage 
and growth of typical garden produce, and the architectural 
background designed by the exhibition architects, Messrs. 
Warwick and Hall, of which we give an illustration. 

The Country Cottage shows how the use of gas for light. 
ing, heating, cooking, and hot-water supply simplifies the 
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service and servant problem in small houses, and the green- 
house illustrates the charm of a reliable form of heating 
apparatus requiring no attention during the longest winter 
night. 

A large town residence contains a model billiard room, 
in which gas-heating is, perhaps, more useful than in anv 
other room, as it is instantly available without work or 


trouble. Тһе Blenheim fire in the Bratt Colbran Dog Grate 
specially appealed to us; as also did many other items in 
this hall, several of which we illustrate. - 


It will be seen from our sketches that the gas fire is now 
adapted with excellent eflect to all sorts of well-designed 
grates and mantelpieces. There certainlv need be no reluc- 
tance to use gas fires on the score of lack of artistic effect 
with these examples before us. 
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In the engineering and miscellaneous hall are to be seen, | 


with innumerable other things, an ingenious wool condition- 
ing oven; an apparatus for supplying cool or warm air to 
apartments instead of heating them by means of radiators ; 
cubicles all lighted by burners of equal power, but papered 
with vastly different shades and colours of wall papers, prov- 
ing conclusively how necessary it is to take the wall paper 
into.consideration in deciding upon the amount of light re- 
quired to illuminate a room up to any desired standard; 
institution bath appliances for factories, workhouses, refor- 
matories and footballers!; a model office, in which lighting 
proves to be one of the most important matters; a caterer's 
kitchen; the gas equipment for a 
cookery and laundry centre for the 
teaching of housewifery in schools; a 
hotel .kitchen; many objects о! 
interest connected with the history of 
gas industry during the past hundred 
years; a small section of a hospital 
ward; hospital applianes, among 
which honourable mention must Бе 
made of the various bath and sanitary 
appliances installed by Messrs. 
Davis, Bennett and Co., of West- 
minster; a nurses’ sitting room; a 
model class room; church lighting 
and heating; resting rooms апа 


laboratories, etc. Hall No. 5 con- Сау) 
tains а cafe and afternoon tea room, a) 
where there is music every afternoon; | | i 
the conference and lecture room, the se 
cookery, lectures and competitions Се) 
room, and the popular restaurant. («\®) | 


Hall No. 6 is occupied by the 
banqueting room, lounge, etc. ‘Hall 
No. 7 contains a number of lamps and 
columns for street lighting by gas, 
both under ordinary district pressure 


and under high pressure. | Caa) 

We hope that we have written | (Sy 
enough to give, at any rate some idea ШЕ: Ж 
of the engrossing interest of this exhi- i [^ 
bition, and think we cannot do better | GY 
than conclude by quoting its dis- | (oY 
tinguished president, Mr. Corbet s 
Woodall : — 


“То increase the educational value 
of the exhibition, historical collections 
have been brought together, through 
the courtesy of many friends, which 
will be found interesting bv students, 
both voung and old; whilst a refer- 
ence to the programmes of the con- 
ferences and popular lectures which 
have been arranged, to enable scien- 
tists and technical experts to expound 
to the non-scientific and non-technical 
visitor various aspects of gas as a 
servant of the community, will make 
it evident that subjects as well as 
objects of interest are provided for all 
classes of  visitor—the practical 
housewife and the  housewife-to.be, the chemist, the 
technician, the factory owner, the social worker, the artisan, 
the domestic servant, the doctor, the architect—in short, all 
who need artificial warmth, light, or power, and those to 
whom they look for guidance as to how hest to obtain those 
necessaries of life.” 


| 
| 


————— , 


Тне Deaf and Dumb Schools, Doncaster, are being ventilated 
by means of Shorland's patent exhaust roof and special inlet 
ventilators by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 
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NOTES. 


MILLENIUM is in sight at last, for the State 
houses 


is going to see to it that there are 

for all. Mr. Lloyd George says “the resources 
of the State are quite adequate to build a house 
for everyone in the country.” The Government рто- 


pose to get а schedule of districts where there is a shortage 
of houses, to find out what the shortage is, what houses are 
required, and to build them itself. If this comes to pass, it 


will be one of the most important developments of modern 
times. 


It has been said that the shortage of houses lies at 
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A Cooking range 
lent bY Arden Hill 


the root of much of our worst trouble, that it affects national 
prosperity as regards the well-being of the working classes, 
as regards increase of population, morality, etc. If a sound 
financial basis can be found for such action as that proposed, 
and if it proves to be a sound policy for the State to inter- 
fere between the ordinary laws of supply and demand, we 
suppose all parties will be devoutly grateful to the Liberals 
for embarking on this great house-building scheme. In the 
meantime, it cannot be too widelv realised by the working 
classes that no man can claim from the State the right to 
be provided with the means of existence. We are all here 
to play the game of life as best we can, and it is quite in- 
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evitable that many (many:) of us must fai. Тһе true 
liberalism for a State policy is to give all individual beings a 
fair chance, as far as may be. We cannot possibly give all 
men an equal start, for the addle-headed son of a nobleman 
may find his chances reduced far below those of the intelli- 
gent son of a day labourer. Heredity and the chances of 
environment and association play a heavy hand in fashioning 
our game of life. Many a professional man has been forced 
to realise the dictum of Voltaire, that it is not necessary for 
any particular man to live! We can only hope that the 
: benevolent schemes of State politicians will not obscure the 
observation of any classes of people in the country as to the 
real facts and difficulties of life which we have all to face. 
Architects might possibly, as a class, be glad to hear of a 
forced supply of houses for the people could. they have anv 
reasonable hope that they, as a body, would have a large 
share in their design. But probably the additional burden of 
the architect's fee would just break down the carefully- 
calculated fabric of finance on which the great housing 
scheme is based. 


THE resolution passed by the Birmingham Corporation on 
Tuesday, at the instance of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, calling 
upon the Government to form a central Waterways Board, 
which shall acquire and control the canal system cf the coun- 
try, is the development of that statesmanlike policy which 
we hope it will be the continual aim of the London Society 
to foster. It is, no doubt, about time that our neglected 
waterways were improved or abolished, in accordance with 
the development of modern ideas and needs. But the lines 
of traffic in London present a far more urgent and difficult 
problem, whilst the tremendous growth of London outwards 
in an ever-widening circle without апу proper scheme or con- 
trol is a most serious reproach on our capacities for city 
government. The need of some zone system for railway and 
road traffic, and for some clear zone limit in the covering up 
and occupation of land must now be obvious to all. How 
comparatively easy these things might have been a hundred 
vears ago we can also well understand now. The limits of 
interference between public and private enterprise are likely 
to be greatly changed in the future, and it 1s almost possible 
` now to anticipate а time when the public authority shall guard 
the value of private property as seriouslv and carefully as a 
private ownership might do, and fix definite limits to the 
localities where business or trade mav be carried on, to the 
detriment of surrounding property. 


AT the opening of an Arts and Crafts Exhibition at High 
Wycombe the other day, Lord Rothschild took the obvious 
opportunitv to point out that it was the fine beech trees 
which not only gave so much character and beauty to the 
Buckinghamshire scenerv, but provided the material for a 
prosperous craftsmanship. It is curious to note the subtle 
but certain deterioration in design which has crept into the 
modem craftsmanship in beech-wood chairs. But the chairs 
made of beech spindles and rushes were one of the most 
completely satisfactorv expressions of artistic craftsmanship 
this country has seen. As a matter of fact, a well-made 
chair of this sort is as good an investment now as ever as 
regards practical use. We have had five-and-sixpenny rush- 
bottomed chairs in sound use for over twenty years. 


THE title of Mr. Bernard Shaw's lecture on Monday, “Тһе 
Economics of the Three Arts, Music, Painting, Drama,” 


rather suggests that the article “The” excludes other arts. - 


We all know differently, of course, but the wav of putting 
things is not without results. Тһе much-abused word " Art" 
is dragged into all sorts of impossible places. But its con- 
nection with building is perhaps more grossly misunderstood 
than its application by retail drapers. Catholicity of view 
is the very breath of lfe to a right appreciation of art. You 
may undervalue the art of Messrs. Muhrman and Pepper- 
corn, deny any supreme gift to Meissonier; belittle Corot, 
Leader, Leighton, or 'Millais, but if so, you are an incom- 


petent judge of art, and probably feel so little of its wide 
beneficence as to be unaffected by the beauty of a decorated 
tinder box, or a pair of old snuffers. То act beautifully, to 
think beautifully, -to paint or build beautifully—where shall 
one draw the line for the expression of art? z 
ARCHITECTS are often up in arms against the difficulty of the 
various building by-laws, but a curious case has arisen in 
which a public authority has apparently ignored its own by- 
laws when undertaking the building of cottages. Plans fot 
the erection under the Town Planning Act of 20 semi 
detached cottages for working men came up for approval ai 
the meeting of the Clitheroe Corporation on the 16th inst 
Mr. G. Garnett said the plans showed the bedrooms were 
to be seven feet in height, while there was a by-law bv which 
all private builders were compelled to give bedrooms a height 
of nine feet. Тһе Act gave the corporation power to set 
aside the by-laws, but it seemed strange that the corpora. 
tion should deliberately set aside their own by-laws in order 
to enter into competition with the private builders. Ап 
understanding was arrived at that in the future any builder 
would be allowed to erect semi-detached houses with bed. 
rooms of 7 ft. біп. high. For our own part we think it is 
u:ually more important to obtain a concession to make ground 
floor rooms lower. Тһе extra air space is much more 
valuable in sleeping rooms. 


Mr. W. ROBINSON writes from Gravetye Manor, East Grin- 
stead, to claim for the English cottage a superiority over 
most he has seen abroad, and savs that rather than being a 
disgrace, it is often an example to other countries. Тһе 
modern English cottage is often, no doubt, a pattern of what 
it should be from a practical point of view, whilst the old 
English cottage yields to none in its artistic charm. When 
we can combine the two in a simple, unaffected manner, we 
shall do well. 


WE would advise any of our readers interested in the ques- 
tion of copyright in architecture, to peruse the many expres- 
sions of opinion published in “Тһе British Architect" last 
year, and Mr. Curtis Green's able article on the matter in 
the “Atheneum” last year. 


FoR election to the R.I.B.A. there are down r3 for Fellows, 
32 Associates, two hon. Associates, and one hon. Fellow. 
Тһе hon. Fellow is Viscount Esher and the hon. Associates 
аге Ernest Frander Etchells, chairman of Science Com- 
mittee of Concrete Institute, and Sir Francis Fox, C.E. 


THE “Glasgow Herald” says Mr. Andrew Thomson, Braco 
Street, Fife-Keith, for 40 years head architect to the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, died suddenly on Saturday. Mr. 
Thomson had suffered from heart disease for a considerable 
time past, but had been able to attend to his usual duties 
up to Friday night. He was found dead in bed. Mr. 
Thomson was a native of Buchan, and began life as a 
carpenter. Appointed an inspector of works to Messrs. 
Matthews and Mackenzie, architects, Aberdeen, he subse- 
quently became chief assistant to that firm. Не was after- 
wards appointed head architect to the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, and his duties as such entailed the preparation 
of plans and specifications, often involving an expenditure of 
£30,000 in a year. Mr. Thomson was 73 years of age. 


Mr. М. Н. BAILLIE Scott, architect, has moved his address 
to Kensington Palace Mansions, De Vere Gardens, London, 
W. Telephone No. 3675 Kensington. 


Tue council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have made 
the following awards for Papers published in the proceed- 
ings without discussion during the session 1912-1913:— 
A Telford gold medal to Mr. James Mackenzie (Johannes- 
burg); Telford premiums to Messrs, H. Hawgood (Los 
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Angeles), J. K. Robertson (Bombay), С. S. Perry (Sydney, 
N.S.W.), and Gervaise Purcell, B.A. (Los Angeles) ; and 
the Crampton prize to Mr. William Mason, M.Sc. (Liver- 
pool. Тһе council have made the following awards in 
respect of students’ Papers, read before provincial associa- 
tions of students during the past session:—The James 
Forrest medal and a Miller prize to Mr. P. M. Chadwick, 
B.Sc. (Birmingham) ; and Miller prizes to Messrs. A. J. S. 
Pippard (Bristol), Т. P. Geen (Bristol), C. E. Holloway, 
B.Sc. (Bristo), J. W. Burns (Glasgow), and B. A. E. 
Heilig (Binningham). | 


WE recently announced that some of the workmen from the 
Co-partnership Garden Suburbs at Hampstead and Ealing 
had won the Thornton Travelling Scholarships, entitling them 
to a holiday in Belgium. Іп their reports they were 
apparently struck with the difference in labour conditions 
prevailing near Brussels, as compared with London. Тһе 
wages of plumbers engaged in the suburb of the Belgium 
capital working out at 5d. per hour, and the working day 
being longer than in our own metropolis. 

\ 
THE “Manchester Guardian" says :—In one of the rooms of 
the Bethnal Green Museum a little exhibition of old cottage 
furniture is being prepared. The idea is to set an example 
of sound and tasteful workmanship to the furmture makers 
whose work-shops are found thicklv in this part of London 
and, further north, in Hoxton and Shoreditch. Besides the 
old furniture arranged in a model living-room—it will be of 


‘a simple kind that can easily be copied by an intelligent 


workman—there will be some good modern work, showing 
original design. Beyond influencing the craftsmen of the dis- 
trict, it is hoped to create among the working folk who come 
to the exhibition, a desire to have good furniture in the home, 
and in the way a local demand for something better may 


. come into being. There will be also some wrought-iron work 


and pottery of a kind which costs no more than the shoddy 
stuff now to be seen in the average home of most classes. 


This interesting attempt to make the museum, which is the - 


only art collection in some miles of industrial London, 
serviceable to the people round about recalls the efforts made 
ta the Whitechapel Art Gallery some time ago to show work- 
ing people how to improve the terrible London backyard. by 
the better planning of the smallest space. In Manchester, I 
believe, a good deal has been done in the way of brightening 
back yards by the supply of window boxes. Another experi- 
ment is in helping to make city schools more beautiful, and 
the trustees have commissioned an artist to make wall paint- 
ings which will be placed in one of the London County 
Council schools, together with reproductions of good pictures. 
Here, again, one remembers the work of Mr. Horsfall in this 
direction, and the Manchester school which has been made 
beautiful by the application of an intelligent taste. There 
is also an idea of converting one of the London school play- 
grounds into a place really fit for children to play in, and 
the trustees want to do something by simple instruction to 
train children to distinguish between beautiful and ugly 
things in art, architecture, and craftsmanship. 


THE new pulpit in Ripon Cathedral is to be dedicated next 
Sunday. It has been designed by Mr. Henry Wilson, of St. 
Marv's Platt, Kent, and, says the “Yorkshire Post," is an 
attempt to revive the ancient and beautiful method of deco- 
rating structures by overlaying them with beaten metal 
sheathing. Тһе pulpit is briefly a metal drum, supported on 
marble pillars, there being in the side semi-circular bays. 
Round the base of the drum 15 a series of rich corbels, with 


. groups of child angels supporting figures of saints, whose 


history is linked up with that of the Early Church, and with 
Ripon Cathedral in particular—St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. 
Chad of Lichfield, St. Hilda of Whitby and Hartlepool, St. 
Etheldreda of Ely. Above each stands the shield of the 
diocese or abbey with which each was associated. Round 
the rim of the pulpit runs a border of vine-leaves and grapes, 


and bosses of vine and grapes decorate the spaces between 
the figures. The design of the whole, while not Gothic in 
any literal or copyist sense, is Gothic in spirit.- The pillars 
on which the pulpit stands are of Cipollino marble, and the 
base is of Belgian black marble. Іп the centre of the 


 sounding-board, which is decorated in gold and blue, to 


symbolise the over-hanging sky, is to be a panel emblematical 
of the “ Word which was made flesh, and dwelt among us." 
At the base of the pulpit is the inscription: “Ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. ‘The gift of Walter Howard Stables, vicar of 
St. Chad's, Far Headingley, A.D., 1896-1906." Тһе work 
of erecting the pulpit was carried out by Messrs. Charles 
Trask and Sons, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Somerset. 


) 


Tue “Times” says the London County Council recently 
decided to undertake, in co-operation with the Government 
and the Westminster City Council, a scheme for the comple- 
боп of the Mall to Charing Cross improvement, and the 
opinion was expressed that should a Bill be necessary it 
would be advantageous for the measure to be promoted by 
the Government rather than by the Countv Council. The 
Improvements Committee of the Council report that the 
Government is prepared to agree to the course suggested, 
subject to Treasury sanction being obtained as to costs, 
etc. Тһе estimate of the net cost of the improvement 
amounts to £115,000. Тһе committee recommend that the 
Government be requested to proceed to seek Parliamentary 
authority for the completion of the improvement in accord- 
ance with the scheme already approved. 


3 


“Ç. F.” writes to the “Times,” with reference to the 
venerable Kirkstead Church: SIR,—One can only hope 
that the appeal in your columns of to-day will commend 
itself to the committee of the National Trust, and that this 
very beautiful building may be obtained for the nation. 
Apart from its architectural interest as a splendid example 
of early 13th-century work, it possesses one of the very few 
examples in England of an effigy in the armour of that 
period. The place has, moreover, an interesting history. 
It was probably built as a chantry in connection with the 
adjoining Cistercian Abbey, but it escaped its fate, and, 
having passed by marriage at the end of the 17th century 
into the possession of Daniel Disney, a somewhat famous 
Presbyterian, it was used for dissenting worship until 1813, 
when, owing to the default of the trustees, who were non- 
resident, it reverted to the Established Church. Appeals for 
funds to arrest its decay were made by the Lincolnshire 
Architectural Association in 1846 and by Mr. Albert Harts- 
horne in 1883. Its history and association no less than the 
merits of its rare workmanship should ensure its preserva- 
tion. 


A COURSE of six educational lectures on reinforced concrete, 
its commercial development, and practical application, will 
be given by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson, secretary of the Con- 
crete Institute, at 5.30 p.m. on the following Wednesdavs, 
November 12,19, 26, and December 3, ro and 17, 1013. 
The lectures will be given in the Lecture Hall of the Con- 
crete Institute, at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Westminster (close to Victoria Station)’ The following is a 
syllabus of the lectures: (1) The earlv history of processes 
of reinforcing concrete; (2) the development of reinforced 
concrete in its modern aspect ; (3) present-day systems or 
methods of reinforced concrete construction ; (4 and 5), the 
commercial aspect, forms of contract, quantities, estimates, 
safeguards, checking designs, execution of work, testing of 
materials and finished structures; (6) the many and various 
applications of reinforced concrete. 


Tur RIGHT Hon. EARL DERBY, G.C.V.O., P.C., D.L., has 
consented to accept the office of president of the Twenty- 
ninth Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be held at 
Blackpool, from July 6 to 11, 1914. 


E 
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THE COTTAGE PROBLEM.*. 


By THOMAS POTTER. 
(Continued from page 288.) 

INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT. 
ОСАТ, parts of the 
countrv, and a 
cottages in some 
suitable in others. At the 
were plans of from thirty to forty cottages erected 
on landed estates in different parts of the country, 
many of which showed clever arrangements for economy in 
construction and good planning, but either the building in 
which they were placed was in an obscure position, or the ex- 
hibitors were the obscure factor, I don’t know which, for they 
obtained but slight recognition. 


customs vary in different 
suitable internal arrangement of 
parts is not considered so 
Letchworth Show, there 


a 


WALLS. 

Walls form the largest and! costliest factor in cottage 
building, and is the one about which much disputation has 
taken place. Many kinds, other than those we are familiar 
with, have been suggested or patented within the last thirty 
years, and which consist chiefly of wood framing to which 
concrete or composition slabs are fixed, but they appear to 
have dropped out of use almost entirely; they offer no 
special advantages either in cost or otherwise. | 

I built some cottages at one time of light steel standards 
to which small iron bars were attached, and expanded steel 
lathing fixed thereto on both sides and plastered. There 
was not much difference in cost between these walls and 
ordinary nine-inch brick walls—-about то per cent. less— 
but the weight was only ro per cent. of brick walling and 
the walls were always dry. Тһе difficulty was, and is, that 
a man used to fixing metal lathing is required, and for 
remote districts this is a disadvantage. Possibly something 
of this character could be developed worth consideration and 
experimenting with. 

5o far as I know, the only materials for walls in common 
use now are bricks, concrete, stone, and timber. No one 
would think of using galvanised iron, and the saving in 
cost would be but little. 


MEASURING WALLS. 


In connection. with the measuring of and estimating for 
cottage walls it would be much simpler—more especially for 
comparisons of cost—to adopt the superficial yard as the 
standard, instead of the complicated calculations necessary 
with the standard rod, cubic yard, and other local forms. 


*A Paper read before the Society of Estate Clerks of Works. 
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Brick walls nine inches thick—or eleven-inch, with a two- 
inch-cavity—take one-hundred bricks per superficial yard, 
and if they can be delivered at say 3os. per thousand, lime 
125. per cubic yard, sand 4s. per yard, and labour and 
scaffolding costs 65s. per standard rod, the prime cost works 
out at about 5s. 2d. per superficial yard. 


CONCRETE WALLS. 

Concrete for walls of cottages is not so popular as it was 
thought at one time it would become, and for various reasons, 
whether built with cast blocks or monolithic. "The latter is 
where the material 18 poured into moulds or frames of a 
temporary nature, and made of wood. Both block and 
monolithic walls are easier of construction, and cost less 
where there are fewer breaks and a lesser number of doors 
and windows than cottages require, as, for instance, farm 
buildings and others of a similar class. 

All window and door frames have to be built in, and with 
cottages these openings lessen the measurable area of the 
walls considerably, but increase the labour. It is not un- 
usual in an estimate to include а] openings in the superficial 
area of the walls to compensate for the trouble and cost of 
fixing window and door frames. This applies to both block 
and monolith construction, and as a result, comparisons of 
cost are often in favour of brick or stone. 

The cost of the timber and fixing, and striking of wood 
forms for monolithic walls is considerable, and сап 
only be lessened if a number of similar or dissimilar build. 
ings are required in the same neighbourhood, so that they 
may be used over and over again. Practically, it does not 
pay to build a pair of cottages with concrete walls without 
there are others to follow or some other buildings to erect 
near at hand, and a capable and trustworthy carpenter fore- 
man, who must be always on the job, is available. Concrete 
construction must be made a business of if it is to be satis- 
factory in every way. 

It has its advantages, however. Seven inches thick is 
ample for cottage walls, which are dry internally, and of 
enormous strength, so much so that it oftens costs less to 
build a concrete wall than to remove it. Two or three days 
for a labourer to cut a doorway through a gin. wall with 
steel chisels and hammer is about the average in my experi- 
ence. 

Other advantages are that materials are to be found in 
almost any neighbourhood—even where this seems to be 
very unlikely. I built a pair of two-storey cottages more 
than twentv veurs since, and for want of anything else avail- 
able, with concrete made of soft chalk dug on the site, and 
with. concrete bedroom floors, "They are perfectly dry and 
alwavs have been. ы 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


NOVEMBER то. — Ordinary 
Meeting at 18, Tufton Street, Westminster, 
S.W., at.8 p.m. Adoption of the Council's: 
Report and Balance-sheet for Session 1012-13. 
Paper, entitled "Nationality іп Art," bv: 
МК. Н. M. FLETCHER, M.A, F.R.I.B.A. 

С. LEONARD ELKINGTON, 

e А Hon. Secretary. 
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АМ IDEAL SITE. 


“ОМЕ more honorary work for the architect has just 
been given out, but we cannot altogether complain 
in this instance, for it is the advice and assistance 

which is to be obtained from Mr. Lutyens in regard to the 
laying out of the Shadwell Park as a memorial to King 
Edward. As there is to! be a ‘river wall as part of the 
scheme, we may be sure Mr. Lutyens will give us something 
interesting. We regret to’ see that a statue in Waterloo 
Place is still part of the memorial scheme, and that the 
hne opportunity afforded by the Mall Entrance improve- 
ment is apparently shelved. We feel most strongly that here 
was one of the most ideal chances which has ever been 
offered us to create a memorial which should be significant 
and expressive. It is really almost incredible that the 
significance of the Mall Entrance site could possibly be 
overlooked by those who have charge of this scheme. We 
have more than a suspicion that the only architect who was on 
the Commission, Mr. Leonard Stokes, was strongly in favour 
of this site, and we venture to think that the distinction and 
splendid isolation of such a site is worthy of the purpose. 


What a background and setting is here possible for a King! 


The flanking buildings and the clear opening to the Mall 
archway beyond afford an environment which could hardly 
be equalled anywhere in London. But, above all things. 
the opportunity here offered for a worthy memorial of the 
whole Victorian era, symbolic of our great Queen and the 
well-beloved King who so long represented her, and finally 


reigned over the hearts of the English people as actua! 


monarch and friend—this is an opportunity, the ideality of 
which it is impossible to question. 
cf the ıgth century has been brightened and blessed for 


England by the reign of the greatest Queen in our history, | 


and its concluding years linked the. Crown and the people 
together in a way never before realised. Is it possible then 
to ignore the great significance of the processional way 
between the palace and the people with a statue of a great 
Queen at the palace end and that of a King universally 
beloved at the other? Again and again we have pointed 
to the significance of this: Is there none: amongst all the 
influential journals, and men and women of culture and 
imagination in this wide Empire to support our appeal for a 
site which is ideally fitting to commemorate the Victorian era 
and a well-loved King ? | 


—MÁ— 


UNDER the, direction of Mr. G. M. Tune, architect, 
Llangollen, Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump” ventilators 
have been applied to the Primitive Methodist Church Schools, 
Chirk. | | 


For practically the whole | 


section of the educated public who do not, see their 
way to pay six shillings for a copy of the “Edinburgh 
Review." Опе sentence from the article we must detach 
and print here. It reads “Neither the State nor municipal 
departments have any right to consider that London archi- 
tecture is their property fro zem, to do what they like with. 
They are not the owners of London ; they are trustees, with 
a duty both to the present and future generations. The 
architectural improvement of London is the concern of every 
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“Cariad,” Goring.on- Thames. 
& 3 
intelligent and educated Londoner." The educated public 
are now represented by the London Society, whose aim is 
not to intrude on the proper functions of corporations or 
councils, but to guide, stimulate, and educate public 
opinion, so that those whose function it is to govern, may so 
do it, that the best interests of London are served, not only 
from a practical, but from an artistic point of view. There 
are many interesting points touched on in Mr. Statham’s 
article, such as our essential and traditional indifference t 
considerations of axiality in town-planning, but the article 
should be read by all interested in the future of London. 
a а pb E: ^ 

THE study of Continental towns seems to have vitalized the 
action of the Brighton Corporation, which, surely, amongst 
all our seaside resorts, ought to be in the forefront of enter- 
prise and development. Тһе recent tour bv members of the 
corporation, amongst German cities, could not fail to con- 
vince them of the povertv of enterprise and enlightment which 
is sO conspicuous amongst English pleasure resorts. Surely 
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some great scheme for future development should be laid 
down in Brighton, which might reflect at least as much 
forethought as private enterprise at Buxton and Eastbourne 
has provided. For the present an expenditure of only about 
one hundred thousand pounds is contemplated, which seems 
likely to be spent very largely on concert hall, baths, etc. 


A SUGGESTION which appears to us of considerable value 
has been made in regard to the plan of the new Board of 
Trade offices, and one which, we think, might have in- 
fluenced the conditions of the competition had it been fully 
considered earlier. As it is, it would not be too late for 
the assessors to take it into consideration, and extend the 
time for sending in designs. ‘The suggestion. only serves to 
illustrate the piecemeal method of «dealing with London im- 
provements, which is responsible for throwing away innu- 
merable chances of better buildings and lines of thorough- 
fares and open spaces. Tt is to be hoped the London Society 
will take this matter up. 


THE first number of the “Journal” of the London Society 15 
now in the hands of its members, and should prove an 
earnest of the future good the society is to accomplish. 
Mr. Mulford Robinson's spirited article will be read with 
much pleasure. 


THE presidential address by Mr. Curtis Green to the Archi- 
tectural Association on Monday evening was, we think, almost 
a model of its kind, for it combined plenty of sound sense 
with that necessary spirit of enthusiasm which our art, of 
all others, so greatly needs. Young men, of which the 
large body of the Association is composed, have alwavs а 
good store of enthusiasm to come and go upon, but this 
valuable quality sometimes lasts into old age, and happy 
indeed are those who can keep it through Ше! It was a 
very pertinent remark of the president, that when we are told 
to think of the spirit of the age we must remember that 
it is vital to our art to keep in touch with the spirit of the 
ages of which architecture is the temple. 


THE scandal of delay in the completion of the Mall Entrance 
Approach is pertinently and well criticised by the “ Daily 
Graphic." It savs:— The three insurance companies should 
be afforded the opportunitv of displaving that public spirit 
which all are anxious to credit them with Бу not waiting for 
compulsory powers to be obtained, and Бу interposing no 
unnecessary obstacle to a fair and reasonable settlement ot 
their claims. The basis should be upon their reinstatement, 
as nearly as possible, in their present sites, with practically 


an equal area of ground space and equitable compensation: 


for disturbance and expense of removal. With the willing 
co-operation of all concerned there is no reason why this 
humiliating spectacle of the feebleness and ineptitude пу 
which public improvements are delayed in Londen should not 
be swept away in а few months. It will be a gross scandal 
if another summer is to pass with the Mall Approach in its 
present condition ; vet that will certainly occur if compulsory 
powers are waited for. Short and sharp action is imperative 
to prevent this delay. , 


THE preparation of a town planning scheme for Richmond 
involves the very important consideration of preservation of 
the amenity of the river and of Kew Gardens. It is to be 
hoped that the 514 acres which are to be dealt with will 
add to, instead of decreasing. the interest and beauty of 
the district. i 


Many people, on reading the requirements laid down for 
the new secretary to the Roval Academy, will wonder whether 
the modest £500 a year offered is at all adequate for such 
a post. There are secretaries and secretaries. But. nowa- 
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davs,the secretary of a body like the Royal Academy needs 
to be something more than a post in a fence. 


IT sounds not a little curious that the Kaiser is said to have 
thrown суег all the 272 designs sent in competition by archi- 
tects for the new building of the German Embassy in Wash. 
ington, and has commissioned Herr von Ihne, the Court 
architect, to draw up new plans, on the ground that the 
design by Herr Moehring, selected by the jury, was not 
suited to Washington. 


(зоор enough evidence of the abuse of advertising is afforded 
in the twenty years’ work of the Scapa Society for the pre- 
vention of disfigurement in town and country by advertise- 
ment enterprise. ‘The annual report of this society, of which 
Dr. 5. B. Longstaff is president, explains that although it 
took the society fourteen years to secure its first Act о! 
Parliament, which gave a certain amount of control to local 
governing bodies in respect to advertisement signs in their 
own districts, a new “Bill tọ amend and extend the Adver- 
tisements Regulation. Act, 1907," has now been introduced 
after an interval of only six years, and its promoters have 
great hopes that м will shortly become law. There are also 
many signs that the influence of the society is making itself 
felt, as shown by the action of one of the largest firms of 
motor car makers. 


To ІШ the vacancy on the Church Building 
Society's committee of honorary consulting | archi- 
tects, caused by the lamented death of the 


late John Oldrid Scott, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., that com- 
mittee, at its annual meeting in July, elected Mr. Frank 
L. Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., and the appointment was subse- 
quently confirmed by the general committee. Mr. Pearson's 
election means a great asset to the society’s architectural side. 


THe Соомси, of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have awarded the Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship in 
Architecture to Mr. Louis de Soissons, student of the Royal 
Institute, on the recommendation of the faculty of architec- 
ture of the British School at Rome. Mr. de Soissons is the 
first winner of this studentship, which is open to associates 
and students of the R.I.B.A., under thirty years of age, 
and is of the value of 4200 per annum, tenable for two 
years at the British School at Rome. Mr. Louis de 
Soissons won the Tite prize of the Royal Institute in 1912. 


THE third meeting of the session in connection with the 
Royal Technical College, Architectural Craftsmen's Society, 
Glasgow, was held on Friday, October 24, Mr. T. С. 
Gilmour, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair. Mr. Robert Park 
delivered a lecture on “Тһе Execution of Reinforced Con- 
crete Work.” After giving a definition of concrete, the 
lecturer said there were great differences of opinion as to 
which was the best system of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. In his opinion there was more to fear from bad 
workmanship than from the design. AM :systems are 
equally good. Не regretted that architects did not seem 
to realise the rapid advance of this form o£ construction 
towards more general use. "The development of this svstem 
was left to the firms engaged in the work, who offered 
designs and estimates free of charge, and, as far as Glasgow 
was concerned, it was high time architects were becoming 
alive to the fact that specialists were stealing a march on 
them. Мг. Park said that for good work there must be 
good and сараМе management, and the labourers also must 
be trained to the work, as any sort of casual labour would 
not do. Не emphasised the importance of thoroughly 
understanding five points, namely, drawing, timbering, plac- 
ing of steel, mixing and placing of concrete, and finishing 
of surfaces. The timbering must be absolutely correct. 
iin. in 6ft. being allowed for sinking. The best kind of 
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level to use is the water level. То plane the sheeting makes 
for economy and good work. Тһе best method of finishing 
the surfaces is to polish them with carbarundum, and then 
fill up the voids with cement mortar, rubbed in with a wood 
float. Мг. Park had splendid mode's of timbering and steel 
work in position, and was thus able to demonstrate his various 
points very clearly to his audience. 
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“Cariad,” Goring-on- Thames. 


"CARIAD," GORING-ON-THAMES. 


HE heritage of tradition which exists іп this 'country 


has enabled the modern architect to combine 
with all the complex necessities and luxuries 
of an up-to-date English home, something, at least, 
of the interest and charm which has distinguished 
our old houses for centuries past; and there аге 
not ` wanting indications that some of our present- 


day architects are adding something to our accumulated 
‘store of artistic power. Тһе better class of English houses 
to-day may lack something of the perfection of detail 
and equipment found in America, or the freshness and 
originality in France or Germany, but;in their final result 
they are hardly to be equalled. We are, of coürse, speak- 
ing of the average qualities, for there are many notable 
houses all over the world which appear to defy any special 
comparisons with others. The lavish outlay, and, it must 
be added, the refinement and luxury, of many modern 
American houses would appear to leave little to be desired 
from the point of view of the untrained general public. 
But the traditions and instincts of many generations have 
given to the English architect a power of sympathetic treatment 
in house design which enables him to produce something more 
closely akin to the real charm of the old types than the archi- 


tects of any other nationality. It is not always easy to define | 


what this is, but a comparison with modern Gothic colleges 
in America with similar buildings in England, will show 


that there is a; something in tradition which is hardly to Бе. 


conveyed to those in whom the traditional instinct does not 
already exist. Notwithstanding the multitude of Italian villas 
and stuccoed Classic designs, which came in after the reign of 
the Georges, and the long array of revivals in many styles 
which went on during the last half of the nineteenth century, 
we are back again now to Tudor and English Renaissance for 
our best country houses, and the British public still dearly 
loves half-timber work and Tudor gables. Тһе strong 
leaning towards symmetry and balance, and a more sculp- 
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turesque treatment of architecture has affected every class of 
building, even down to quite small houses, so that even the 
cottage now is often enough a house, and with some preten- 
sions to a dignity of its own. Тһе extremely rigid (we 
might say frigid) treatment of German interiors conveys a 
feeling of refinement, and a sort of sedate dignity, which 
finds many admirers, but it is not in accordance with 
| English traditions, and will not probably 
meet with a general or permanent accep- 
tance here, Flat roofs of ferro-concrete (ол 
which the snow may lie in safety till it 
melts) do not seem to go quite happily 
with the picturesque charm of English 
landscape, and it seems safe to predict 
that the traditions of English house- 
building will remain with us for a long 
time yet. Thus, when we find a Thames- 
side house like ‘‘Cariad,’’ rising amongst 
the trees on the river bank, with its pic- 
turesque chimneys and gables, and half- 
timber framing, we feel at once that it is 
a product of English thought and feeling, 
and presents a picture of grateful and 
pleasing interest which meets with wide 
, approval. | 
“Сапаа” could hardly be called. a 
cottage, but in its simple and unaffected 
realization of a comfortable riverside 
resort it has much of the quality which 
we associate with cottage building. Its 
modest porch bespeaks something of the 
comfortable and  moderate-sized rooms 
which make up an unpretentious plan, and 
the whole design of interior and exterior 
suggests the informality and cosy comfort 
| of a week-end cottage, and nothing what- _ 
ever of mere stateliness or display. We pass under the lodge 
and into the pleasant, open garden on the entrance front to 
the stone-paved terrace оп the river front, and through 
brick arches in the lower part of this terrace wall to a little 
lawn amongst the trees, with flower beds and fountains, and. 
then again down winding paths round the steep bank with 
its tiny rivulet amongst the rocks, to a lower lawn near the 
river level, bounded by pollarded willows and a beautiful 
boathouse, and once more down from this to a long stone- 
paved landing for the river and the boats. Looking back, 
the long gabled front of the house is here and there lost 
amongst the clustering trees, and it would be hard to find 
a pleasanter picture on a summer's day, when the green 
lawn and the shimmering light and shade of the trees, and 
the scent and colour of flowers, all combine to form a setting 
for this beautiful river-side retreat. 
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" Cariad," Goring-on-Thames. 


As “Сапаа” was built to suit the especial requirements 
of Lord Shrewsbury, it is not to be criticised as though it 
had been planned on the lines of a large country house, with 
an exactly defined proportion of entertaining rooms. There 
is no billiard- room, but the tea-room in the boathouse is 
arranged as one, but the large hall; with its ample mgle- 
nook, affords plenty of that agreeable lounge space which is 
found so desirable in a country home, and with its good 
approach corridors on both floors, and the fine staircase 
across its end, forms the principal feature of the interior. 

The fireplace in the boudoir тау be noted as an example 
of the well-known Mason ware. which was executed 
under the Chinese. influence, which prevailed in the 
Гол first years of the 19th century. There were some half 
a dozen of this pattern of fireplace made, we believe. The 
colour effect and richness of detail are decidedly pleasing in 
contrast with the simple surroundings the architect has pro- 
vided. In this. room and the large bedroom, which we 
illustrate, the plaster enrichments on ceilings and beams give 
an agreeable decorative note. 
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The site of ''Cariad," as will ba seen from our plan, 
seems to have suggested the disposition of the home with a 
considerable length parallel to the right of way which 
passes through the property. The provision of steps and 
archways under this right of way does away with any feel- 
ing of the lower garden ground near the river being cut off 
from the house and the higher-level grounds. And across 
the narrow backwater, which diverges from the main river at 
Lord Shrewsbury's boathouse, there is a delightful island 
garden, covered with pollarded willows, and laid out with 
winding walks, lawns, and pergolas, which makes a charm- 
ing addition to the environments of the house. Тһе whole 
garden design owes its success to the efforts of Lord Shrews 
burv himself, seconded by the ability of his head gardener, 
Mr. Gilman. 

As regards the general construction, the lower walls arc 
built of red bricks with a hollow space, and above the 
ground floor all is built up in English oak framing, with 
an air.space between it and the interior finishing of the 
rooms. The floors are rendered sound-proof by slag-wool. 
The heating is оп the low pressure system. Тһе electric 
light installation is very complete, the current being 
generated by semi-Deisel oil engines. The power mains are 
carried down to the boathouse, so that the motor-boats may 
be charged. 

The whole contract has been very excellently carried out 
by Messrs. W. Lawrence and Son, 21, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. The electric light and bell work, pump 
and sewage pump, etc., is by Mr. A. W. Sclater, 17, Sack- 
ville Street, W. The external and internal carving and 


Ceiling Enrichments in Bedroom, “ Cariad,’? Goring, Oxon 
By Messrs. E. J. and A. T. Bradford. 


fibrous plaster work were executed by Messrs. E. J. and 
A. T. Bradford, 62a, Borough Road, S.E. Тһе door 


The Boat House, *Cariad," Goring-on-1hames. | | Я 
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of our rule. There is in India a certain 
class of men who occupy the posjtion of 
* mean whites"; the natives understand à 
“sahib,” whether civil or military, and are 
profuse in their salaams to him; these 
nondescripts, they are apt to look down 
upon, and perhaps treat with scant re- 
spect. Hence a perpetual cry of “Shoot 
them down, flog them, put them in prison,” 
or, as it is euphemistically termed, "strong 
measures." I have always understood 
NN SE that it is these very men, with tehir claim 
| | WS | К) жср — Md ир to regard, which natives are only willing 

- | ЛТ И it = 1986 2 осна г to give to officials, who make government 
T. = | | Zr 83 in India so difficult. Editors of papers, 
PITEDT | with moré sense of their own importance 

than common, sense;  suttlers, estate 
agents, shopkeepers, and  moneylenders, 
whom we do not greatlv value here, and 
whom the real rulers of India would very 
gladly sweep ou* with a free hand. But 
"live and let live" is the maxim of all 
wise rule, and these gentlemen must be 
tolerated, and they must be taught to put 
up with others who differ from them 
widely in thought, and the action which 
comes of it. ‘They go to India for their 
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(C “Самад,” Goring-on-Thames. own purposes, but they have no claim to 
, А | , к= figure as ;hembers of the ruling class in 
furniture and fittings are by Mr. James Gibbons, Wolver- / «ny sense.— Believe me, very ‘truly yours, 
hampton. The oak floors and ‘‘Terralith’’ floors, also Рншір J. DEAR. 
asphalte damp course, and vertical and roofing in natural . Duddingston, Edinburgh. ` 
rock asphalte, are by Messrs, Ellis, Geary and Со., Ltd., | | 
5o, Cannon Street, ЕС. Wrought iron work is by Mr. i = 


Charles Hall, 1 and 2, Coleridge Gardens, Hampstead, 
N.W. The fireplaces were supplied by Messrs. Shuffrey 
and Co., 38, Welbeck Street, W., and Messrs Bratt, 
Golbran and Co., and the Heaped Fire Co., Ltd., 
10, Mortimer Street, W. Тһе facing bricks and tiles 
are by Messrs. S. and E. Collier, of Reading; the heating 
apparatus and hot-water system, by Messrs. C, P. Kinnell 
and Co., Ltd., 65, Southwark Street, S.E. ; the rockwork 
by Messrs James Pulham and Sons, Ltd., Berners Street, 
М. Тһе glazmg is by Messrs ). Chater and Son, 
2, St, Dunstan's Hill, E.C., the casements by the Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 12, Finsbury Square, Е.С. Тһе 
Empire fittings by Messrs. P. Turpin and Co., 17, Berners 
Street, W., and the sanitary fittings Бу Messrs. John Bolding 
and Sons, Ltd., Davies Street, АУ. Тһе architect was Mr. 
W. T. Walker, F.R.I.B.A., Finsbury Square, London, Е.С. 
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Sır, —The cloven hoof is at last plainly shown. 1 have ill | 
suspected it all along, but now it is quite clear. Signor qi 
ru 


Olivieri accused me of juggling, and in his recent letter he 
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| Hi ІН 
suggests а political bias behind my "Classical" essays. Не En d " gui 
“is very unfortunate in hl choice of words, which no doubt , - REIS 


comes of imperfect knowledge of English. Such things may = 
be, and, I believe, are, common amongst Italians, but if == Шр t 

when he assumed the name, he had entered also into the feel- =. 
ings of Britons, he would have known that they аге not so 


with us. Мг. Corfield, from the first, has openly advocated 
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“Classic” for the New Delhi, because of its supposed effect. | \ | | Жы 
on the minds of the natives. Не has never said that he pu оТ? ІШІМІЗ | = 
thought it beautiful himself unless for a predilection in favour ае” 5) | yi | Же. 
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of whitewash .and green paint, which have no part in the 
Classic styles, as I know them, in Italy and Greece. Не 
does not even venture to affirm that these could be carried 
out in India successfully, except at exorbitant expense; ам 

his position from the beginning has been simply political, ! 
апа I have had to urge that it was at once bad art and bad 
politics; the end of it would be a complete condemnation “ Cariad,” Goring-on-Thames. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY W. 
CURTIS GREEN, F.R.I.B.A. 


INCE the founding of the Architec- 
tural Association in 1847, it has 
. been the custom to give up the 
first evening of the session to talk about 
ourselves and our interests, about the work 
that is done and that which is yet to do. 
The handing on of the traditions of the 
Association undiminished and, if possible, 
enriched, is a trust in which we are all 
concerned ; they are part of the creed of 
a great body of English-speaking archi- 
tects. То some the Association is the 
home of their architectural childhood ; for 
them it is the blue of distance ; a music of 
thought, the tune of which everyone can 
understand, awakening the vain but de- 
 lightful longing for the time that can 
never be again. То architects at home 
and abroad the Association is more than а _ 
school; it is a union, as old as the art 
itself, of men who understand one another 
and are drawn together bv the same daily 
effort and the practice of the same art. 
We are sometimes told that architects 
should give expression to the spirit of age ; 
the raison d etre of the Association is to 
keep us in touch with the spirit of the 
ages, of which architecture is the temple. 
Our meeting to-night is of those who 
have done, or who are doing, something 
for architecture, for the family name and 
inheritance, and of those newly appren- 
ticed to the art; a few of these bear 
names familiar to all of us, and we wel- 
come the testimonial to the school that 
those names imply. Some of the younger 
men already enjov the confidence of their 
elders and contemporaries, and they will 
soon be called upon to take a share of 
responsibility, in the conduct of affairs ; 
we have, as we are required, to attend 
committee meetings and do some part of 
the necessary routine. It is very easy (0 
become absorbed in these things, and 
there is a danger lest we forget that they 
relate to architecture; vet when that is 
forgotten all is forgotten. You have 
placed me here to preside over the meet- 
ings this session. То share your con- 
fidence and to be numbered among those | 
who have occupied this chair is no empty Ü 
honour, and I am sustained bv my belief 
in the cause, bv the goodly fellowship 
who serve with me, апі ‘by 
their determination to maintain апа 
increase the usefulness and influence of the association in all 
things affecting the art. It remains to be seen whether we 


can, oonsistent with efficiency, reduce the number of routine ` 


committee meetings so that thev mav be fullv attended, and 


the business despatched represent the work of every member 


entrusted with it. 

By changes in the house list the council loses the services 
of Messrs. Tapper, Brewer, and Bolton, who have given 
generously of their ability and time to the affairs of the 
Architectural Association., Mr. Brewer continues o the 
editorial staff of the * Sketch Book," which has never been 
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in better hands than it is now, and he also remains on the 
School Committee. Тһе council is strengthened by the 
return of Mr. Clapham and by the addition of Mr. Slater. 
and Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Slater has succeeded Mr. Cart 
de Lafontaine in the atduous labour of editing the “ Journal," 
and Mr. Cart de Lafontaine becomes an ordinary member 
of council. 

Our membership shows a decline of fifty during the year. 
We have lost by death a number of distinguished members 
—amongst others, T. H. Watson, president in 1870-71; E. 
B. I’Anson, vice-president 1880-81; and W. С. B. Lewis, 
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who did so much in his time for education. Of the younger | 

men prematurely taken from us are R. F. MacDonald and 2. 

J. M. Whitelaw. Тһе gifts of the latter marked him out tL... 
. as a student of promise—some of us thought of genius. 
To these losses we must add the annual drain—unusually 
large this year—of those who fall out by the way, either 
through ill-fortune or because they have found more con- 
genial outlets for their activities; We have enrolled 66 new 
members, and our membership is now 1,556. Any calling 
has its waves of popularity. It is noteworthy that architec- 
ture is no longer the easy means of livelihood it was for a 
time, and that as the standard of education goes up the Scand Hoar Dis 

number of recruits to the ranks go down and their quality 

improves. Parents are now suspicious of the tag: “And 

if vour son of dulness you suspect, a parson make him ос s 4 
an architect.” And as the nature of the calling is under- 
stood, the winnowing process will be more thorough. 

As regards finance, I have not time to say much, but let 
me briefly point out that the position of our school in this 
respect is very different from that of others. Other recog- 
nised schools of architecture have behind them the resources 
of a University, of a Government Department, a County 
Council, or a wealthy corporation like the Royal Academy. 
The association has obligations to its members, wider obliga- 
tions in maintaining its School of Architecture at the highest 
pitch of efficiency, and obligations to those who man the 
ship and are dependent upon it for a livelihood. The asso- 
ciation’s resources are practically limited to the annual 
guinea and half-guinea-that its members pay as their sub- “Cariad,” Goring-on-Thames. 
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scription, and this is absorbed by the general working ex- 
penses. The school is not profitable, so that the margin of 
expenditure over income is far smaller than it ought to be. 
We are able to pay our way by caretul—perhaps too careful 
—stewardship, but we are unduly hampered in many direc- 
tions in the school by lack of funds. We have the cordial 
support of our parent, the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects, in carrying out their programme of education, and 
we feel confident that they will eventually see their wav to 
making an adequate grant towards that work. 

We are allied by mutual concessions with the Royal 
Academy Architectural Schogl, and are the reservoir from 
which that school draws its talent, and its prize-winners. 
The association provides the material, the environment, and 
the necessary freedom for natural development. 1t. has 
been left to architects to build up the most considerable 
school in the country, a schcol of inestimable value to archi- 
tecture, as the only representative school that is managed bv 
architects without outside control. ; 

We have seen at home and abroad that within certain 
limits and with the fatherly guidance of the leaders of the 
profession, a great school of architecture can only be run 
by men who are still students themselves. Endowed insti- 
tutions in London have tacked on their other educationai 
facilities schools and classes in architecture, but with them 
architectural education is a matter of secondary. importance. 

The allocation of part of the Henry Jarvis Bequest to the 
school by the trustees, at the recommendation of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, and the legacy of the late 
Mr. William Glover are events that we gratefully record this 
vear. 

We have made several minor improvements to our premises 
during the session out of the general funds. 

The council has fcr two vears been giving consideration 
to the question of premises, which will become acute with 
the expiration of part of our lease in two or three years’ 
time. This will give us the opportunity to put our house in 
order and extend and rearrange the space, which is now 
insufficient and inconvenient, whether we consider it for 
school purposes or for our own meetings. The council has 
invited Mr. H. Austin Hall, who has already done so much 
for the Architectural Association, to prepare а scheme for 
extending and altering the premises. 

We do not think the present time 1s one in which we can 
begin a campaign for this purpose, but our policy is to 
know what we want and to be ready to put forward a definite 
proposition when the time is ripe. The work that is done 
here will sooner or later receive the recognition it deserves 
The foundations аге wide and deep. and will bear, a fine 
superstructure if those who have done so much to build them 
are faithful to the work to which thev have once set their 
hands. й 

There are now 65 students in the day school. The two 
events of the school vear. both of which have been fully 
dealt with at other meetings here, have been the addition 
cf a third vear's course m the dav school, and the retire: 
ment of Mr. Maule from the headmastership. a position. he 
has filled with so much advantage to the school for the last 
ten vears. The council are happy in having secured Mr. 
Robert Atkinson to take his plac, and believe that the work 
which Mr. Maule has laboured at so strenuously, and with 
such unselfish devotion will be carried forward by Mr. 
Atkinson one step further towards the end we have їп view. 
Mr. Atkinson has begun under the happiest auguries. The 
third vear course, for which he has been responsible from 
the first, has been an unqualified success; beginning with 
twelve students, it now numbers 23. two of last vear's men 
having decided to мау on for another усаг before passing 
on to the R.A. Schools and, to office experience. I feel 
sure that as the work done in the third vear becomes more 
known, men will join it in increasing numbers, "The school 
is fortunate in its masters—in. Мг; Varndell, from whose 
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work here we are learning by experience to expect great 
things; in Mr. Potter, master of the first and second years; 
in Mr. Cable, who pilots the third year's men; and in Mr. 
Buyers Scott, іп charge of the evening school. 1 do not 
suppose the history lectures have ever been in better hands 
than those of Mr. Fyfe, Mr. W. H. Ward, and Mr. Aymer 
Vallance. ‘The council attach great importance to the water. 
colour class, under Mr. H. F. Warmg's guidance; having 
decided that it was advisable to limit the number of those 
attending it, they joined almost to a man, so that it was 
last year, I believe, impossible for anyone else to take advan- 
tage of it. | 

Ancther event in the history of the school must be recorded 
—the appointment of a registrar. Our registrar, Mr. Scott 
Holmes, has had to create this position—no easy task for 
a layman unacquainted with a school of architecture. И is 
earlv days for us to reap the benefit of Mr. Scott Holmes's 
labours; we are beginning to do so, and I feel sure that the 
registrar will become indispensable to the association and to 
the cause of architectural education. 

Those who, in the service of art, are giving the best of 
themselves to education are, in spite of the discouragements 
through which they can only just “slog on," doing а greut 
work; thev are laving a foundation for others, ы perhaps 
for themselves, on which achievement may securely rest. 
We wish all success to these gentlemen, and particularly to 
Mr. Atkinson in his new duties. They have, and we must 
let them feel that they have, every member of the association 
backing them up. 

The exhibitions have been very successful, particularly 
the exhibition of French drawings, held іп May. Monsieur 
Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, attended and 
formally opened the exhibition. Тһе president, Monsieur 
Defrasse, and a number of members of the Societe des 
Architectes Diplomes came over from Paris and were our 
guests at the annual dinner. It is possible that the asso- 
ciation will pay а retum visit to Paris next year on the 
occasion of an exhibition of English drawings which Н 15 
proposed to hold there. 

The library has been more used this session. Mr. W. G. 
Newton, the hon. librarian, has initiated a change whereby 
the larger and more valuable books now in the reference 
library are to be moved to the bookcases on the Upper 
Gallery, where there will be a large table and good light. 


Acting upon Mr. Atkinson's advice, the council is spending 


considerable sums on books for the use of students of the 
school, and these need only to be seen for their value to 
be appreciated. 

The Spring Visits Committee arranged a number of in- 
teresting visits to new buildings, finished or in course of 
construction. These visits keep us acquainted with one 
another's ideas and methods, and are healty occasions for 
all concerned. Тһе annual excursion in August made their 
headquarters in Rouen. A foreign programme is a pleasant 
variety every few years; I am afraid it involves much more 
work for the indefatigable hon. secretaries, Mr. Talbot Brown 
and Mr. Hennings, to whose assistance Mr. Clapham has 
now come as London hon. secretary. А full account of the 
week appeared in the “Journal.” То those like myself who 
were present it is a pleasant one to look back upon. Тһе 
vcunger men, І am afraid, regard the excursion as little 
more than an expensive week's travel, and do not come in 
any number; if more of them put this to the test of expen- 
ence they would find there are compensations even for com- 
fortable quarters and a well-arranged programme. Just as 
it is well to play games with those more skilful than oneself, 
so it is better to visit great buildings with those who bring 
a trained and mature mind to bear on them. 

As vou are aware, the council early in the session gave 
consideration to the position of architectural assistants ander 
the National Insurance Act, and, having concluded that її 
would be to the advantage of architects’ assistants to form 
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an Approved Society, the council approached the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Survevors’ Institution, the 
Society of Architects, and the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion, with a view to securing their co-operation. As a result, 
the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society was founded. 
Considerable financial support was afforded by the various 
institutions concerned in the formation of the society, the 
association making a donation of £20, and, in addition to 
this, granting the new society the free use of an office in 
these premises. Тһе council understands that the society, 
which has a committee of its own representatives of the two 
professions concerned, is working verv successfully, having 
a membership of upwards of 1,8о0. 

I have already spoken at some length of our affairs, which 
cover a wile field; I have not touched some of the most 
interesting sections, such as the camera, sketch, and debate 
club, where men are encouraged to give expression to their 
views in debate unhampered bv the ordeal of seeing their 
utterances in print. The club does much to stimulate 
students with their cameras and sketch-books. Then there 
is the Athletic Club, with all its branches, which looks after 
the holiday and sporting side of our existence—one of the 
utmost importance, for the work that we can do is dependent 
upon proper recreation. If future legislation is to encroach 
upon our personal libertv, I should like to see it take the 
form of prohibition of all work on Saturdavs, and enforced 
attendance at the cricket or football field. unless on exeat for 
sketching and measuring. Architects are nothing if they 
are not good sportsmen; if we sit down and consider it, we 
are conscious of neglected personal talent, which only needs 
the right atmosphere to develop. Тһе right atmosphere сап 
be found on our club ground at Elstree. Тһе club has 
secured delightful grounds of its own, and built a spacious 
pavilion ; from what I have seen of it, it is admirably managed 
bv the committee. It is in a verv flourishing condition, save 
onlv that it is in urgent need of donations to pay off the 
debt on the ground, amounting to several hundred pounds. 

I might now follow, as a shadow, past-presidents of the 
association, and discourse on what an architect should be, 
what he should know, how the technical knowledge should 
be gained, and how the artistic qualities necessarv to the 
formation of an architect may be developed. I shall not 
attempt this; the modern student chooses his own school 
and goes to the fountain-head of the school for knowledge. 
Moreover, the facts he has to master тау be read in the 
svilabus of the Board of Architectural Education, printed in 
the “Kalendar” of the Roval Institute of British Architects. 
The syllabus embodies the wisdom of a long line of dis- 
tinguished men, and deserves the closest attention; it is a 
bare statement of the qualifications necessarv for the prac- 
tice of architecture, and is silent on the qualities necessary 
in thé тап. It supplies the details, but not the background. 
It is of this background that I propose to speak, bearing in 
mind that we are living in the 2oth century—a time of 
apparent contradictions and unsolved problems. 

Nowadays equipment is only a matter of proper guid- 
ance and of continuous hard work, and, in the words of 
Pericles, “Our trust is not in the devices of material equip- 
ment, but in our good spirits for battle." А limpet.like 
tenacitv to hold on through disillusion and failure, the 
courage to face the facts and to use them, combined with 
that humility of mind which wins the confidences of the 
Mistress Art, are necessary to those whose destiny it is to 
serve her, for architecture is not merely an exacting mistress, 
she is elusive, rejecting sometimes even those having on the 
wedding garment. “ Мапу knock at this door and ask for 
her and tum awav in despair," and this perhaps from not 
realising that if we are to vitalise tradition it must be for 
new uses and by bringing new gifts. Тһе goal lies- a':ead, 
not behind. 

The Indian poet might have had architecture in his mind 
when he wrote:—“It seems that there is a break in the 
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chain of light, and that one of the stars has been lost." Ала, 
after describing the, search for that which, through neglect, 
was lost to sight, he continues, "Only in the deepest silence 
of night the stars smile and whisper among themselves. 
Vain is this seeking! Unbroken perfection is over all.” 
That is no bad suggestion of the position following alter 
the fall of the first of the arts from her pre-eminence. It is 
noteworthy that architecture touched the lowest point during 
the most remarkable century in history. In the roth cen- 
tury channels of thought and methods of work changed 
fundamentally. It became the turn of science and inven- 
ton to advance the race. The 19th century moved to a 
new impulse—scientific, not artistic; the scientific mind 
necessarily regards tradition with suspicion, yet, serene as 
are the heights of science, she cannot supplant the arts in 
their ultimate supremacy over the mind. Mr. Thompson. 
the scientist, writes:—^ Routine skill, scientific skill, and 
artistic skill form an ascending series of human power and 
activity. For true art, in whatever occupation it may be 
developed, is the final and highest expression of our whole 
character, powers, and personality—whether the artist be 
a handicraftsman, a headcraftsman, or both." That is a 
generous admission from science. and one that, I think, would 
not have been made бо vears ago. | 

With every considerable change, however beneficent it may 
ultimately be, there is always an evil time to live down ; 
such a time of change we are passing through, and the 
sacrifices involved sometimes appal us. During this time 
there have always been men in perfect correspondence with 
architecture, though their output has been small compared 
to what it might have been had they lived at a time secure 
in the possession of a tradition and assured of a constant 
demand and constant appreciation. It is early yet to see 
clearly what the nineteenth century has done for art; it 
may be, in the words of Pater, writing of the fifteenth 
century in Italy :—'' By hastening the decline of art by 
withdrawing interest from it, and yet keeping unbroken the 
thread of its traditions, it had suffered the human mind to 
repose itself, that when day came it might awake, with eyes 
refreshed, to those ancient, ideal forms. | 

The new industrial system, the most far-reaching product 


of the last century, has yet to make good, if I may use an’ 


Americanism, It replaced wherever possible the delicate 


skill of the human hand by inhuman machinery, and the | 


best craftsmen of the day turned all their great ability to 
perfecting these new machines, to the apparent undoing of 
the older arts; in the fifteenth century came the -books, іп 
the nineteenth the machine. Both were revolutionary, both 
have come to stop and have to be hitched to the star of 
architecture. For a period of transition such as this Mon- 
taigne’s advice is noteworthy. '' We must,’’ he says, “‘live 
among the living, and let the river flow under the bridge 
without our care, above all things avoiding fear, that great 
disturber of reason." We may not be able, like Montaigne, 
to ‘‘slumber tranquilly on the pillow of doubt," and we do 
not give way to pessimism or under-value the opportunities 
that are ours. We are confident of the ultimate supremacy 
of art. : 

In the revivals of the last century there were both a 
necessity and a weakness—the necessity of satisfying a need 
and of expressing new thought in forms to which the eye 
was by happy association accustomed, and the weakness 
inherent in human nature of looking backward instead of 
forward. Іп a country with a history like that of Europe 
the tendency is to live on the past, first on one phase of it 
and then on another. Тһе changes were at such a pace that 
even culture tended to regard all things and principles of 
art as inconstant modes or fashions. АП that is of the past. 
We are recovering our balance ; we are learned that revivals 
are merely stop-gaps; that a thing can only be done once, 
and that we cannot recreate the past. That curious haunting 
sense of magic surrounds and is inseparable from the life 
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as well as the art of the Greeks, the medieval craftsmen, 
and the masters of the Renaissance. Those who still put 
their hope in revivals are not in love with architecture, but 
with their own idea of what architecture ought to be. ‘‘When 
the half-gods go the gods arrive,’’ for it is our experience that 
there is always something better than we saw at first. 

We are all hoping for the time when we shall express 
ourselves in a common language, though it is possible we 
attach too much importance to this; and in the meantime it 
is well to recollect that other centuries have in periods of 
transition expressed themselves without the slightest cohesion 
of style. ''St. Mark's, Venice; S. Ambrogio, Milan ; Pisa 
Cathedral ; and San Minicato, Florence, are, for example, 
contemporary churches." * When the time was ripe these 
experiments gave place to a common outlet congenial to it. 
Who is to say that the world' is not the richer for the ex- 
periments of transition ? 

We have for some time been seeking a common outlet by 
turning our attention to the sources of our inheritance. 
Anatole France predicts that :—''That ages to come will 
repeat that fruitful art came to the sterile West from 
Athens and Rome, and those among us whom the voice of 
the day exalts will to-morrow be forgotten, because they 
ignored this. Тһе hackeyed path which they press in 
crowds leads them to fortune and applause, but noble 
thought and noble language will not be trampled upon by 
them without taking their revenge."' 

I have before this quoted the American artist, Kenyon 
Cox, who shows how much easier it is to find a new way 
of being bad than to master the old way of being good, 
and that the new bad thing is, at any rate, sure to be 
noticed. Не, too, pleads for the classic spirit; he savs, 
“The classic spirit is the disinterested search for perfec- 
tion ; it 1s the love of clearness and reasonableness and self- 
control; it is, above all, the love of permanence and of 
continuity. 

Fortunately history is now being written and taught as a 
continuous development ; the old watertight compartments 
have broken down, Pagan and Christian art are no longer 
harshly opposed ; we observe the identity and continuity of 
European culture; to this deeper view the periods of 
quiescence or transition are not full stops; we have only 
recently learned that Greek art was the culmination’ of 
centuries ; we have still some of us to realise that the 
Renaissance was the uninterrupted effort of the Middle Age, 
and that Michelangelo and Piranesi were romanticists on one 
side of their nature, 

The classic spirit, then, embraces the whole field of ex- 
cellence; it breathes alike in the classic temple and the 
Christian church, and pervades the best of our own work ; 
it is above the frailty of processes and systems, the accidents 
of time and material. That the evolution of style must be 
slow is obvious ; to assume that it will be a return to any 
past phase of expression is illogical; to believe that it will 
be connected with all that is noble and' lovely in the works 
of the past 1s reasonable. 

If ours is not a time congenial to the arts it is one full 
of possibilities ; we only advance because difficulties present 
themselves ; we do not want for opportunities, rather do we 
want powers equal to our opportunities. If it is true that 
genius leaves no mark of effort, it is equally true that effort 
marks the great periods of art. 

We have precious gifts placed in our hands ; culture has 
been back to its sources to be clarified and corrected ; it no 
longer represents this or that phase of the past; it is a 
conscious tradition representing the sweetness and light -of 
the classical world and the strength and daring of the Middle 
Ages. It is indebted to science for a wider horizon and in 
a complex world for the certain knowledge of the inter- 
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relatedness of things, and not least for a sense of pervading 
order to support our faith. 

Pater has said that the basis of all artistic genius lies 
in the power of conceiving humanity in a new and striking 
way ; of putting a happy world of its own creation in place 
of the meaner world of our common days; that view has 
perhaps given too much prominence to the personal view of 
art, which characterises every transition stage. 

To close in the same didactic vein as I have fallen into, 
I will quote two verses of Mr. Roger Heath's :— 


Preserve our age from every eccentricity, 
From subtle decadence and false aesthetic, 

That we may follow beauty and simplicity, 
Knowing the truly pleasant and poetic. 


And lest the powers of darkness should allure us 
With popular ideas and siren rumour, 

Give us this triad that shall save and cure us: 
Fresh air, cold water, and a sense of humour. 


————$————— 


COMPETITION NOTES. 


1 


NE of the Liverpool University students, Mr. Harold 
Charlton. Bradshaw, is the first winner of the English 
" Prix de Rome” for architectural design. Mr. Brad- 
shaw is 20 vears of age, and is a third-year student in the 
University School of Architecture, in which he has already 
distinguished himself. The British Government, following 
the example of France and America, has founded a scholar- 
ship of гоо for three years, which also carries with it free 
studio accommodation, and this is the first vear in which 
the scholarship has been given. The award is made by the 
Roval Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, on the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture of the British 
School at Rome. The Faculty is composed of leading British 
architects. 


> 


Tur Helmington Row Hospital, Co. Durham, is being 
supplied with Shorland's double-fronted patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues, patent Manchester 
grates, patent exhaust roof and special inlet ventilators 
by Messrs, E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


THE Rural Co-partnership Housing and Land Council are 
about to offer the country a practical object-lesson in the 
art of cottage building. It is well known that many attempts 
have been made of late to improve the structure and accom- 
medation of cottages, but these experiments have lost much 
cf their power of stimulating building reform Бу reason of 
their isolation. Тһе plan now devised bw this pioneer 
council is to centre such successful efforts by forming а 
permanent cheap cottage exhibition in each county. Тһе 
process will be gradual, and will be arranged in this wav:— 
Each time an improvement in structure, accommodation, or 
cost has been worked out in апу district, a duplicate of the 
cottage is to be built at the county centre. Plans, specif- 
cations, and working drawings of each tvpe will be pub- 
lished, and sold at a moderate fee to persons desirous of 
building cottages in their own locality. The cottages will 
be built to a rural lav-out plan, and will be let to good 
tenants who will be willing to let the interior of their cot- 
tages be seen on agreed.on days. Тһе various parts will 
thus be brought into intelligent and useful rivalry in а 
much-needed rural reform. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


WO of the most interesting presidential addresses which 

: we can remember have been delivered. within the last 
week or two in London. Both in form and substance 

the addresses by the presidents of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Architectural Association have 
been particularly good. Both addresses have been especially 
well suited to the societies before which they were delivered, 
and both have inculeated а steady and well-grounded 
optimism as to the future of our art. Мг. Blomfield's 
insight as to the signs of the times should help to clear the 
vision as to the rea!lv important aims of the profession, and 
to emphasise the fact that it is the work itself which matters 
—not the talk or writing about it—and that architects them- 
selves сап be the only real judges as to the right direction 
and methods of their work. Не wisely says. “The problem 
of architecture is very complex; and as the powers of 
literary expression is seldom in ratio to technical knowledge 


and abilitv, our guides and critics тау possibly misapprehend , 


the situation, and leave unnoticed those strong impulses in 
artists themselves which must be the foundation of any real 
progress in the future." ‘That is a good expression, ^the 
strong impulses in artists themselves." Neither examination 
tests, nor scholarship, nor practical knowledge. nor advice 
from critics will afford the stimulus we need; we need an 
incentive from within, a belief and an impulse which shall 
guide all our stores of knowledge and advice into the prac- 
tice of a living art. 

As was to be expected, our presklent does not look with 
much hope to eclecticism, which has had a run of 150 
vears, and leaves us with clouds of obscurity over the language 
and traditions of, our art. Не sav: "Where our critics go 
wrong is in demanding a new language when thev ought to 
be demanding new ideas. Тһе old language will- do verv 


well if we are masters of it, and have the brains to use it to | 


the full." Апа, again, “ur critics do not always grasp the 
continuity of architecture, and its solid basis, in facts, and 
I believe it is this omission which explains their hankerings 
after new styles and their clamour for originality.” 

As to the future before us we naturally expect Mr. Blom- 
field’s point of view, that we are “slowly moving towards 
the only possible standpoint in gradually concentrating on 
the tradition of English’ architecture of the 18th century,” 
though, of course, he has to admit that Neo-Gothic holds 
the field for church architecture, Classical churches being 
ruled out of court. He savs: “Even the most ardent 
Classicist mav learn a lesson from the elasticity and resource- 
fulness and Gothic.” and thinks the drchitects of this country 
are the onlv ones who have got within range of the subtle 
and elusive spirit of medizeval art. 

That the outlook of a writer, a thinker, and a practitioner 
like Mr. Blomfield has been. а valuable asset to the pro- 
fession, especially during his office ав president, all must 
agree. His predilections are at least founded on a sane 
and balanced judgment. Much as we feel the oppression «f 
-dulness and the lack of that artistic enthusiasm which he 
so urgently demands, we cannot but be grateful for his in- 
sistence ол a noble and generous outlook in architectural 
art. Craftsmanship is not architecture, nor does it represent 
the aim and ideal of an architect in regard to his art. We 
must not regard the «letails of architecture as architecture 
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itself. Тһе idea that the hope of architecture lies in the 
untramelled genius of the British workman is the merest 
ignis fatuus. Architecture is the greatest of the plastic arts, 
and it is not its function to sit at the feet either of the 
crnamentalist or of the engineer. Such are some of the 
pertinent remarks in Mr. Blomfield's address. We cannot 
do better than close with the following:—" Anyone who has 
studied history knows how slow and gradual has been the 
growth of architecture. These advances have been made 
not by deliberate intention, but almost on compulsion, in order 
to meet the changing needs of a constanfly-expanding civilisa- 
tion. "The road is unbroken, and if there is one thing more 
certain in history than another, it is that of all the arts 
architecture 1s the most steady and consistent mover." 


N view of the slow progress of the work of the Historica! 

Monuments Commission, we are glad to note the appeal 

of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings for a 

considerable increase of the executive power under the present 

able management. It would be absurd if we had to wait for 
four or five generations before its task is completed. 


WHAT is really. true economy іп building is not always 
realised. Тһе proposal to have two white glazed porcelain 
slipper baths, at a cost of 428, for the Lambeth Work- 
house [nfirmarv, raised some curious comments. Опе was 
that if an enamelled iron bath was good enough for the 
king when he went on tour round the world, such a bath 
was good enough for his pauper subjects. Another was that 
some people onlv had a bath once a vear, and so the life 
of the cheap bath would be long enough. The fact that 
thev get 30 vears’ wear out of the porcelain baths seems to 
have over-weighted the other funny arguments. 


THE will of Mr. Charles Jones, М.І.С.Е., 
survevor to the Ealing local authority, and one of the 
founders and hon. secretary of the Institute of Municipal 
and County Engineers, showed estate of the gross value of 


£26,027. 


for over 50 years 


Ir is now understood that the Government will promote a 
Bill in Parliament for the completion of the Mall Approach. 
To save cost, the services of the County Council and West- 
minster City Council officials will be given, but one is in- 
clined to hope that this gratuitous help does not include the 
thing of real moment in the affair, the architectural design, 
and the suitable provision for a site for the memorial to 
King Edward. 


AT first sight it appears difficult to realise that there are 
some 14,000 acres of vacant sites in London, held by land- 
owners for their own purposes. The Vacant Land Cultiva- 
tion Society are willing to arrange for the temporary utilisa 
tion of this so as to benefit some of the 300,000 people who 
seem to be always on the verge of starvation. 


THE exceptional circumstances connected with the new front- 
age to Buckingham Palace suggested the kindly thought to 
his Majesty of providing a dinner on its completion to the 
eight or nine hundred workmen engaged upon it. This 
appears to have been a хегу pleasant function, and it enabled 
Sir Aston Webb to pav a tribute to the ability of the con- 
tractors and their workmen. 


WHAT is the "English model village pattern" of cottages 
which it is stated will be emploved for about four thousand 
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workmen's houses at Rosyth? Мапу of the so-called 
“model” cottage designs are rather terrible to contemplate. 


MR. MARCH PHILLIPPS, writing in the “Morning Post,” says: 
Considered as an abstract art, you may say what you will 
of the Classic tradition, and find what merits you choose in 
it, but you cannot amalgamate it with the life of the present 
day or persuade the life of the present day to use it as a 
mode of self-expression ; for since emotions and ideals, which 
were strange to the Classic mind, are native to the modern, 
an art which fully and perfectly expressed the former 15 
helpless to express the latter. Classic art interpreting 
Classic life is appropriate and admirable; Classic art in- 
terpreting modern life is a mere cold and bloodless conven- 
tion. Living art, the art that is coming, and that all good 
criticism is clearing a way for, is a slow growth. It will 
stimulate it at any rate when we learn to question the suffi- 
ciency for our needs of dead art. 


Mr. MARCH PuiLLPPPS, on the Pyramids:—“ Nothing can | 


be more absolutely inexpressive of any kind of human 
emotion or idea than these vast molehills, yet they are gener- 
ally held to be imposing. ‘The truth is, their very indiffer- 
ence to the human lot argues a power in them which daunts 
us. Their very stupiditv—for what сап be more void of 
sense than a pyramid of solid masonry covering 13 acres— 
only augurs the completeness of their despotism. Not a 
living thought or aspiration is embodied in their dull and 
meaningless proportions, and the very hugeness of their 
size only expresses the perfection of their tvranny they exert 
over life."—Exeunt Pyramids. 


IT is not the least of the fine attributes of architecture that 
it takes us out of ourselves, and out of our moment of time, 
and identifies us with the history and movement of our 
race.—March Phillipps. 


EXACTLY on all-fours with the continual protests against 
the piecemeal, haphazard, and disconnected efforts towards 
the improvement of London generally were Mr. Carl Hent- 
schel’s timely remarks at the General Purposes Committee 
of the City Corporation last week:—If the Mansion House 
could not be kept in proper repair it should be shut up. 
The work should be done as a whole, and not piecemeal. Тһе 
Mansion House was shabby and unworthy of the City. Н 
would be far better for the Corporation to take the bold 
step of ascertaining what was required to be done, and do it, 
and not merely tinker with the matter vear after year. T he 
argument against that was that the Lord Mayor must be in 
residence, and consequently the work had to be done within 
two or three weeks. If a proper harmonious scheme were 
prepared the work could be done in sections, when the Lord 
Mayor was not in residence, and spread over several years, 
with the result that there would be a definite stvle of decora- 


tion. 


А GENERAL meeting of the Roval Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland was keld at 31, South Frederick Street, Dublin, 
on Thursday, October 3oth. The president, Mr. A. E. 
Murray, R. H. A., occupied the chair. There was a good 
attendance of members. Prior to the meeting the council 
received a deputation from the Architectural Association of 
Ireland, consisting of the president, Professor W. A. Scott, 
Messrs. Н. G. Leask, Н. J. Lundy, and Н. Allberry, in 
connection with a scheme of architectural education, pro- 
moted bv the association. The proposals of the deputation 
were welcomed by the council, who agreed to co-operate іл 
several material respects. Some suggested alterations to 
the bv-laws of the institute were discussed, and subsequently 
referred to council for further consideration. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


EMBERS and licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects are advised that the conditions of 
the Coventry New Technical Institute Competition 

are not in accordance with the Institute. regulations for archi- 
tectural competitions, and the Competitions Committee arc 
in correspondence with the promoters, with a view to getting 
them amended. 


THE Board of Trade “Journal” reports that a competition of 
designs for a Masonic Temple building, to be erected in 
Toronto, has been announced by the Masonic Temple Cor- 
poration. Designs will be received up to January 20, 1914. 
by Mr. W. Н. Best, 181, Avenue Road, Toronto, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. Тһе first prize will be 
the commission for designing and supervising the erection of 
the building. Three other prizes of 750 dols., 500 dols., and 
250 (1015. respectively, will Фе awarded. Тһе estimated cost 
of the building is to be about 250,000 dols. (about 461,409). 
The conditions of the competition may be seen ‘by architects 


in the United Kingdom at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, at 73, Basinghall Street, Е.С. 
——— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A COUNTRY COTTAGE. 


С. Lr. Morris, Architect. 

THIS very pleasing design was awarded an extra prize in thi 
“Country Life" competition for a holiday country cottage 
and garden, and was the only one of a rural type, that was 
placed. Тһе principal point aimed at was to obtain 3 
large living-room with sitting- -room adjoining, no attempt 
being made to enter the sitting-room from the hall. Тһе 
kitchen and scullery were combined with the object of keep- 
ing the plan as simple as possible. 


———4——-—— 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 
POLITICS AND INDIA 


To the Editor of * The British Architect." 

51в.—1 do not understand Mr. Dear's observation іп his 
letter on page 311, in which he speaks of a “сіоуеп hoof." 
It is possible he is under a misapprehension. I trust he 
wil accept mv assurance that I know nothing whatever 
bevond what may be gathered from the letters in “The 
British Architect” of September 12 and October 10 of his 
Indian critic, іп Mr. Dear's opinion, writing under an 
assumed name. I think that as I have been freely men 
tioned in Mr. Dear's letter of replv to that critic, appear- 
ing in vour current issue, that I am justified in asking vour 
permission to disclaim ali personal knowledge of that writer. 
He may be al! he appears to be, but it would seem that 
Mr. Dear has a doubt as to his bond-fides. 

Mv original statement leading to much controversy was 
favourable to the erection in New Delhi of buildings of the 
{уре represented by the Chowringhee “palaces” of Calcutta. 
large, durable, and handsome. Incidentally I urged that ч. 
was just as well for the British in India to affect a building 
style of their own which would impress the Indian mind 
with a sense of our individuality as a race. Where marble 
is not procurable, stucco is necessary, and stucco needs 
whitewash. Where glass is not always necesary jheel mills 
are essential, and green jheel mills are the best. This is 
the genesis of my “whitewash and green paint" predilection. 
I sec that Mr. Dear asserts in vour current issue that "his 
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(my) position from the beginning has been simply. political." 
Which is absurd.—Yours faithfully, di 


WiLMOT CORFIELD. 


COTTAGE DESIGN AND THE IRREDUCIBLE 
` MINIMUM. 


T o the Editor of “The British Architect.” 

DEAR SIR,—I have read with interest your remarks on the 
£110 cottage, and should be glad if уоп would allow mé to 
add a few general oriticisms. | 

Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell has brought a great deal of skill 
and ingenuity to bear on planning a cottage that may be built 
for Z,110. I do not doubt that it can be done; he has 
evidently spared no pains to economise in every item of its 
equipment: nevertheless, it strikes me, as it probably will 
strike others, that while it is interesting as an experiment in 
cheap cottage building, it should certainly not be adopted as 
a standard for workmen's cottages. Тһе sizes are in- 
adequate, and not one of the rooms is really habitable. Ever 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who is responsible for this adventure 
in building, says: “the rooms are, no doubt, small, if con- 
sidered in the terms of ordinary country cottages, but in the 
terms of a London artisan's flat they will be admitted to be 
roomy” ; which says in effect that the cottage has not enough 
accommodation, but that a London artisan's flat has even 
less. In other words the cottage is bad, but the flat із worse. 

In 'Dublin, at the present time, they are trving to find ou 
on how little food human beings can be made to live; and in 
th's country we are trying to discover into how little space we 
can pack them! The £110 cottage seems to have practi- 
cally settled the latter problem: there will be no need now 
to raise wages: perhaps that is the object of these agonised 
attempts to produce a cheap cottage. 

I venture to say that to make this cottage a standard 
cottage will be neither more nor less than a crime, and, in 
the words of the Mikado, “the punishment" should be “ made 
to fit the crime." Both Mr. St. Loe Strachey and Mr. Arnold 
B. Mitchell ought to be compelled to live in the £110 
ccttage until thev have learnt in discomfort and suffering that 
no single workman's cottage, if it 15 to be decent, сап be 
built fer less than £200. That should be the minimum for 
a single cottage.—Yours truly, 

S | С. Lr. Morris. 
40, Finsburv Square, London, Е.С. 
November 3, 1913. 
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R.I.B.A. OPENING MEETING. 


HE opening meeting of the session was held on Mondav 
night, the President, Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., in the chair. Amongst those present were 

Viscount (Milner, Sir George Frampton, R.A., Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A., Professor Beresford Pite, and Mr. Cyril 
Cobb (chairman, London. County Council). 

The President delivered his opening address, which we 
print in another column. | 

Viscount Milner proposed a vote of thanks to the President. 
He said he often wished this countrv had something like 
what the Romans had—/Ediles. He did not want to repress 
the individuality of artists, but he felt that the public was 
entitled to protection. А Minister of Fine Arts, he 
suggested, might be appointed with the idea of giving artists 
a better chance of assisting or protecting the public. Не 
alluded to a threatened proposal of the erection bv the State 
of 120,000 cottages over England—vellow brick boxes with 
slate lids.  (Laughter.) There was a real danger of some- 
thing verv terrible happening to the beautiful English 
country without апу sort of public control. Не knew there 
was a necessity for those buildings, but he considered it would 


be an admirable investment to spend 30 or 50 per cent. more 
on the buildings if the result was to prevent the Englisn 
countryside being ruined by a vast number of unsightly and 
unsuitable buildings. (Cheers.) Apart from that considera 
tion, the beauty of the English country, which was partly due 
to the extraordinary charm of its old mansions and cottages, 
and was perhaps unique in the world, was an invaluable 
national possession. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cyril Cobb seconded the resolution, which was cordi- 


allv passed. 
——————— 
THE OUTLOOK OF ARCHITECTURE.* 
BY PROFESSOR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, `А.В.А. 


N an address which I had the honour of giving in this 
| room on a recent occasion, I reviewed in a very cursory 
way the ups and downs of architecture in this country 
during the last 100 years. I brought my survey down to the 
rise and gradual failure of the Gothic revival. To com- 
plete the main outlines of the picture, it is only necessary 


. to remind you of the reappearance of Classic, and its gradual 


consolidation within the last 20 years. At the moment of 
its triumph, Neo-Gothic was already undermined by the 
rhetoric of its advocates, and even by the adventurous spirit 
of some who had been trained in the strictest sect of the 
Pharisees. It is now many years since raiding expeditions 
into the territory of the Renaissance were made by Devey, 
Nesfield, and Norman Shaw ; and these have been followed 
up by a svstematic study of Classical architecture which has 
resulted in the recapture of some at least of the scholar- 
ship of the art. Undoubtedly interest in architecture is more 
widespread than it was, and our literary friends are well to 
the front. telling us of our failures, what we ought to do, and 
how to do it. Experienced architects are not very likely to 
be turned from the course thev have set themselves bv 
criticism and clamour, but, the rising generation may feel 
some doubt and perplexity, and I think the time has come 
to take stock of the situation so far as it is possible to do so. 

It is not an easy thing to do, and I must ask for your 
tolerance if I seem to vou to misread the signs of the times. 
It is difficult to appreciate contemporarv art with any cer- 
taintv. One cannot get far enough back from it to place 
its features in right perspective. Тһе tendencies that result 
in histcrv dc not lie on the surface, and what appears to Бе 
a new light тау be only the will-o’-the-wisp of a passing 
fashion. Moreover, the problem of architecture is verv 
complex ; an as the power of literary expression is seldom 
in ratio to technical knowledge and ability, our guides and 
critics may possibly misapprehend the situation, and leave 
unnoticed those strong impulses in artists themselves which 
must be the foundation cf anv real progress in the future. 
Our critics do not always grasp the continuity of architec- 
ture, and its solid basis in facts, and, I believe, it is this 
omission which explains their hankerings after new styles 
and their clamour for originalitv, no matter whether it is 
good, bad, or indifferent. For some generations art 
criticism has suffered from a certain feverish impatience. 
which has blinded it not onlv to the intimate and necessary 
connection of the architecture of to-day with that of the 
past, but also to the germs of future development, latent 
in that contemporary art which it is the ccmmon practice 
to minimise and disparage. It is onlv a few vears back since 
critics, whose training should have given them more insight, 
complained of a lack of initiative. in those who, through 
good report and evil, steadilv pursued our national tradi- 
tion of Classic architecture. Time has justified those men, 
«ОПГ M Á— —— Ó—————————————— 

*Presidential Address delivered at the First General 
Meeting of the R.L.B.A., November 3rd. 
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wid a very few years have shown the practical certainty of 
disaster that waits upon jumps into space. 

That point of view has been dropped by serious critics, 
and our professional writers are too well informed to believe 
in the value or even possibility of any violent cataclysm in 
architecture, such as that now being attempted Бу the 
Futurists and the Cubists in painting and sculpture. We, at 
any rate, know that architecture is too serious an art to pav 
any attention to quack remedies. Meanwhile, architecture, 
or, perhaps, I should sav, architects, are attacked from 
another quarter, and the attack, I do not know whether con- 
sciously or not, is a repetition of the polemic of the Neo- 
Gothic enthusiasts of the ‘seventies. А clever writer in the 
“Morning Post" has drawn a charming pacture of those 
glorious days when Gothic architecture was run entirely bv 
the guilds; when the workman was unchecked by the archi- 
tect and his T-square, working his own sweet will as a free 
and glorious artist; when the building craft was the greatest 
in the world and the guilds were its embodiment. storehouses 
of knowledge, “the vat.” if Т may quote his words, "into 
which the experience of all ran.” “Phe master masons, һе 
asserts, were “cultured men. the associates of princes and 
scholars; they built with extraordinary audacity and imagina- 
tive resources.” We are now told that architecture has lost 
this fount of inspiration, and we are bidden to throw over 
our scholarship, our draughtsmanship, our powers of design. 
our trained technical ability, and watch the “felicity of action 
and latent understanding" with which “a mason tosses and 
turns a brick" (I тау mention m passing that the Brick- 
layers’ Union would very soon be cn his back if he did‘) 
The writer, Mr. March Phillipps. is so haunted by the idea 
of an architect that he goes so far as to say that he never 
met a man, other than an architect, who had а good word 
to sav for the architecture which ranges from the reign of 
James I. to that of George V. I think he must have for- 
gotten Greenwich Hospital and. Hampton Court, St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Somerset House; and without desiring to 
enter into controversy one is compelled to question the his- 
torical accuracy of Mr. Phillipps’? charming idyll. I seem 
to detect the trace of an ingenious theory which a few years 
ago was spun round an obscure association, known as the 
Comacine masters. Were the guilds the last refuge of the 
building art? the high-minded guardians of all that was 
noble and beautiful in architecture, thrust out of place by 
an arrogant intellectualism? Were they not in fact so hope- 
lessly corrupt in their latter days that the “adverse legisla- 
tion," as Mr. Phillipps calls it. became an absolute necessity 
of intelligent government? І would ask also, were the 
medieval workmen the consummate masters of the building 
art that our critics would have us believe? Is it not also an 
historical fact that many of them built extremely badly. that 
church towers of the 15th century have simply collapsed in 
France, that some of their most ambitious ventures in con- 
struction, as at Beauvais. failed almost at once, and had to 
be precariously maintained by а network of iron bars? 
Those who have had the handling of old buildings have 
had it driven in to them again and again, that the average 
building of the Middle Ages was inferior rather than not. 
I am talking simplv of building. not in any way of 
design, and details of ornament and I say de- 
liberately that at the beginning of the 16th century, most of 
the master builders were bad builders; and if our critic has 
апу doubt on the matter. T would remind him of what hap- 
pened in France in the reign of Francois I., and of the 
contemporarv evidence of Philibert de l'Orme on the master 
of his time. 

Our critic imagines a divorce between the modern architect 
and his workmen that does not exist. "Labour," bv which 
is meant the skilled labour of the building trades, is not in 
“the state of helpless ineptitude and dull impotence" which 
Mr. Phillipps supposes. Тһе architect is not a truculent 
and arbitrary tyrant, апу more than the workman is а 
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heaven-born but down-trodden artist. They are both, let 
us say, honest men trying to do their allotted work, and some 
of them do it exceedingly well. АП good architects value a 
good workman; the unsympathetic attitude of architects 15 
wholly imaginary, and the phrase “the untravelled workman" 
which Mr. Phillipps imputes to me, was, if I recollect aright. 
the invention of a somewhat intemperate champion of the 
art master, and I am not conscious of ever having used it 
at all. Mr. Philipps makes a distinction between " creative 
construction" and “imitative construction”; the first he 
identifies with Gothic architecture. the second with Classic. 
Surely this begs the whole question; this distinction, which 
is to be the key to the architecture of the future, is only 
a repetition of the outcries of Ruskin. Nobody, no practis- 
ing artist at any rate, ever thought about such things before 
his time. The idea is of purelv literary. origin, it has no 
justification in history ; on the contrary, it makes the serious 
error of overlooking the work of ‘tradition in both medieval 
and Classical architecture, that slow and almost unconscious 
moulding of architectural forms from generation to genera. 
tion. It is an idea that has arisen from the habit of regard- 
ing the details of architecture as architecture itself, of con- 
centrating attention on words rather than on language. Nor, 
as a student of the history of architecture is one in the least 
disposed to accept the assertion that the architect is the 
fons et origo malotrum in architecture, and that he is so bv 
reason of his trained ability, for that is what the charge 
amounts to. Тһе more closely one studies certain contem- 
porary criticism of the arts, the more convinced one 15 that 
it is inspired by the dictum of the celebrated * Capability 
Brown," that “knowledge hampers originality.” Мг, 
Phillipps says that in medieval building there was not “a 
sign of a dictate, automatically delivered and passively 
accepted," but he has himself to admit that in more "im- 
portant operations" the work would be "supervised by some 
craftsman of more than local repute.” Indeed, unless human 
nature was different in kind in medieval times from what 
it has been both before and since. building operations could 
only have resulted in Towers of Babel, unless there was 
somebody in contro] whose dictates were both delivered and 
accepted. That he was not equipped as a modern architect 
we are all agreed, but that he was a person of superior 
knowledge in control of the workmen is also certain, and 
this knocks on the head the engaging theory of the work- 
man and his own sweet will. We have to get back to the 
facts, and I have dealt at some length with this criticism of 
modern architecture, because Mr. March Phillipps writes 
so well that some danger to the right understanding of the 
art lurks in his well-turned sentences. The views that he 
advances are, I think, off the track of history. Хо serious 
advance is to be made by tuming our back on the immediate 
past, or blinking the facts of the present and trying to jump 
the centuries. This idea that the hope of architecture lies 
in the untrammelled (not untravelled) genius of the British 
workman is the merest ignis fatuus. Anyone who has first- 
hand acquaintance with the condition of modern building. 
with the methods of modern construction, with the qualifica- 
tions of the modern builder and the temper of the modern 
emplover, knows that the suggestions of our critics are im- 
possible in practice, and that even if they were possible the 
result would probably be an exaggerated version of the 
efforts of the speculative builder. "The man of genius who 
first made popular this delightful dream of medizval art had 
the excellent sense to call his message “news from nowhere." 
Morris's theorv of architecture was just the expression of his 
own temperament, and the logical corollary of his personal 
conception of architecture as the drudge and vehicle of 
decoration on tl.e one hand, and of practical necessity ол 
the other. This view is constantly reappearing in modern 
criticism, but I would remind our critics that architecture 
is the greatest of the plastic arts. and that it is not its 
function to sit at the feet either of the ornamentalist or of 
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the engineer. I do not think that architects were seriously 
alarmed as to the future of their art. They will agree 
heartily with Mr. Phillipps in his search for simplicity and 
sincerity of statement. Where they will entirely decline to 
follow him is in his subordination of architecture to the 
ignorance and incompetence of ~ average labour —(the phrase 
is Mr. Phillipps’, not mine), 

So far I have endeavoured to put before vou what I тах 
call external criticisms of architecture. We cannot entirely 
disregard them because they are widely read by the general 
public, and as they are usually stated in excellent English, 
thev тау have а far-reaching inul unfortunate influence, 
against which we have to be constantly on our guard. The 
difficulties іп which the art was landed by the unbalanced 
eloquence of a great writer in the last century are a matter 
of common knowledge. i 

Now let us consider the art frem our own point of. view. 
Anyone who has studied history knows how slow and gradual 
has been the growth of architecture, by centuries in medieval 
times, Бу half-centuries from the dawn of the Renaissance 
down to the end of the 18th century. These advances, too, 
have been made not by deliberate intention, but almost on 
compulsion, in order to meet the changing needs of a con- 
stantly-expanding civilisation. — Lecking back on the past 
we can trace the successive steps, we can show the develop- 
ment of construction and the gradual perfecting of technique, 
and we сап follow more obseureh the trend of artistic 
thought, the gradual consolidation of those impulses which 
lie at the back of vital movement in the arts. The road is 
unbroken—where we miss it, there is no hiatus, in fact, 
but only in our knowledge of the facts, and if there is one 
thing more certain in history than another, it is that of all 
the arts architecture is the most steady and consistent mover. 
The idea of the Futurists that architecture will advance by 
being turned upside down is not worth the consideration of 
serious students. 

On the other hand, the айз do not stand. still, architec- 
ture least of all, because it is essentially a practical art. 
Fresh problems present themselves in planning, provision 
has to be made for the ever widening. range of applied 
mechanical science, new methods of construction have to be 
considered, the practice of architecture becomes more dift- 
cult every year, and the modern architect has to deal with 
a range of subjects which would have paralysed his grand- 
father. Тһе question we have to consider is how far these 
changed conditions are likely to affect design, and how we 
architects should set our course if we do not wish tc drift on 
to the quicksands of futile experiment. Ht has sometimes 
been suggested that the future of architecture lies іп а 
resolute rejection of all the accepted forms of architectural 
expression. What we are to do after this I am not quite 
clear, because some of our critics. tell us that же should 
leave our steelwork and our reinforced concrete just as it 15, 
and others want us to өріп new forms out of our inner con- 
sciousness. Our critics are ‘so dreadfully impatient, archi: 
tects may well say, like the unfortunate debtor, " Have 
patience with me and I will pay thee all.” But that is just 
what we are nct allowed to do. because our public is never 
quite sure whether we are the enemy ef society, or the Deus 
ex machina who can resolve every conceivable difficulty. 
The past 50 vears has seen some desperate endeavours 10 
invent something new. experiments in various styles in the 
past, and experiments in what is fondly believed to have no 
relation to the past. TI think it i; time we gave up these 
conscious and artificial attempts at originality, and let it 
find itself. Where our critics go wrong is in demanding 
a new language when they ought to be demanding new ideas. 
The old language will do very well if we are masters of it, and 
have the brains to use it to the full. 

Meanwhile history has been making itself, and making 
itself in a rather curious way. [f we go back to the last 
quarter of the toth century. we find that the orthodox Classic 
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of the older school had dwindled away to dullness and 
decrepitude, the Gothic revivalists had broken loose in all 
directions and afterwards lost their clue, having condensed 
Into some 30 years all the variations of an art that had taken 
five centuries to run its course. The more original among 
these men had for years been feeling their way out with 
tentative excursions into the Renaissance: | Nesfield at 
Kinmell, Devey in many a picturesque country house, Norman 
Shaw. who with all his genius in design, reached his Classic 
tou late in his career, and close on the heels of these came 
men who, I am glad to say, are still with us, and who won 
their spurs when some. of us were still in our articles. Mean- 
while а generation has grown up no longer content with 
cdds aud ends of detail, however picturesque, but anxious 
to get to the heart of things, and to grasp the informing 
spirit of Neo-Classic architecture. The technique of the 
art in its widest sense, not only in the nuances of detail, but 
in the larger aspects of planning and composition, rhythm 
and proportion, has received in recent years a study and 
attention such as had not been given to it since the days of 
Cockerell. and. we have now before us versions of Neo- 
Classic which deserve to be taken seriously; and out of 
which, 1 believe, may ultimately develop that standard 
manner which is essential to the appearance of anw such 


vernacular art as existed in civilised Europe in the first 


half of the 18th centurv. I think all close observers of 
modern architecture will admit this real advance, and this 
gradual rapproachement, as І have to call it, of the ablest 
designers that we have. It exists so far in а common point 
of view rather than in an identical manner; because we 
have varying versions of Classic all worth taking seriously— 
the attempt to pick up the thread of Cockerell's tradition— 
а possiblv somewhat dangerous leaning towards the fashion 
cf our colleagues іп France—and the more sober manner 
based cn our own Classic of the earlier part of the 18th 
century. That any one of these should sweep the field 
entirely is neither to be expected nor to be desired. Such 
à result would be alien to the genius of our race for in- 
dividualism, and its robust dislike of pedantrv. 

Nor would it be a complete synthesis of all the factors in 
the case, for ecclesiastical architecture has vet to be taken 
into account. Our English clergy still cling to Pugin’s totally 
unhisterical claim that Gothic is the only possible form of 


religious architecture, and, Classical churches being ruled. 


out of court, our architects have to persevere with Neo- 
Gothic. Let me say at once that some of them design in 
it with great ability, and that, so far as mv observation goes, 
the architects of this country are the only ones who have 
got within range of the subtle and elusive spirit of medizval 
art, so far as it is possiblé for any one to do so. Then, 
too, there is that Byzantine strain which found such wonderful 
expression in Bentlev's church at Westminster. Its influence 
is less marked than it was, but it has been a valuable factor 
in the advance of architecture, because in its austeritv and 
reserve, in its feeling for surface ornament and the value 
of abstract form, it is akin in spirit to the purer forms of 
Classic art. All these elements the wise artist has to note, 


and in spite of their different idioms, he may find a certain , 


bond of kinship in their constant effort after simplicity of 
statement, and even the most ardent classicist тау learn ıa 
lesson from the elasticity апа resourcefulness of Gothic. 

Let me sav at once that I am not advocating the eclecticism 
that has done duty for design in the past. Every artist has 
to find his own personal method of expression, but the wider 
and deeper his range of studv, the more flexible and thc 
more assured will be his art. .Craftsmanship in the sense 
cf the dexterity of hand acquired bv specialised work in one 
direction and on one material, is ап admirable thing, but 
it is not architecture, nor does it represent the aim апа 
ideal of an architect in regard to his art. 

The onlv effective source of development in architectural 
form must be new conditions of building. and this will be 
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very different from the new and origina! style fer which 
cur critics hanker. The fashion of ornament may change 
but the problem of architecture does not lie with ornament, 
and the epoch-making discoveries in tne art have arisen 
from practical necessities handied in the most direct. and 
even uncompromising manner. Witness the Colosseum and 
the dome of the Pantheon. The designers of these great 
buildings did not trouble their heads about inventing fresh 
detail; what they found to hand was good encugh for them. 
Where the Roman architect was so great, greater even than 
the Greek, was in the masterly handling of a great con- 
ception, in that power of bringing the mind to plav on the 
actual facts, "The American skyscraper is also an example 
of a new form arising from new necessities, though the 
solutions have not always been happy, because the essential 
elements of tower design have been forgotten. It comes, 1 
think, to this, that although new architectural forms in the 
sense of new outlines, new groups and masses will naturally 
develop out. of the changing problems cf civilisation, no 
necessity arises. for anxicus effort. to change the ordinary 
vocabulary of architecture. Perhaps of all futile experi 
ments in originality the competition for a new French order 
to glorify Louis XIV. was the mest gratuiteus and the mos! 
ridiculous. 

The question still remains how we are to deal with inven- 
tions such as reinforced conerete when used for the exteriors 
of buikdings. Are we to adhere to the shibboletà cf the 
Gothic revival, and shew cur construction naked and 
unashamed, and are we to suppose that our asthetic sense 
will alter so ma'eria ly that we shall presently find p easure 
in, ranges of operings supported. and separated bv the thm- 
nest piers to which the engineer can reduce cur points of 
support? What тау happen te our aesthetic sense їп the 
future no спе сап sav іп view of the chronic assaults 
made on the sanity of the public. The only evidence is 
what has happened in the рахе, and that evidence shows that 
though from time to time there nave been ‘eccentric aber 
rations, the orbit of taste has ranged between fairly determin. 
able points, ancl those points have not meluded such skeleton 
building as is of the essence of reinforced concrete con 
struction. If, as E incline to think, our dislike of it springs 
from'some deeper instinct than mere unwillingness to change, 


we must reserve cur freedom to use inventions such as re- 


inforced concrete as mere Instruments of building in the same 
manner às we use steel construction, or as the Remans used 
their system cf brick ribs and arches. T sce no reason why. 
in dealing with this and similar methods, we should not 
avail ourselves of all the weapons in our armoury, trans- 
lating our construction inte such forms as will best express 
the central conception cf our design. In other words, we 
аге not compelled to subordinate our design to the imstru- 
ments we employ. There is always a touch of the aristocrat 
about the mistress art. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from the considerations 1 
have endeavoured to put before vou? What is it we should 
aim at, and how far are we lı kelv to realise our aims? 

We have to accept the fact that wə are at the end of 
150 vears of eclecticism. Тһе last genuine tradition. died 
with Chambers. His successors carried on his manner, but 
other elements had come into play, the Romantic move- 
ment on the one hand, and the age of archeology on the 
other. Architecture, most unfortunate!'v, came within. the 
literary net. and it has not vet escaped it. Hitherto—that 
it, till the latter part of the 18th century—architects had 
studied old work assiduously, but it was with the object 
of perfecting their technique. Toe archeologists have 
werked with quite different objects, and though they have 
done invaluable work in extending and correcting our know 
ledge of the past, their Jabours boive had the curieus resut 
cf placing architecture on the wrong issue, and cf reducing 
architects from time 10 time to a state bordering cn mbecility 
from the very profusion of the details at their disposal; a 
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fact taat will. need attention. in the conduct of the new 
British School at Rome. From this state of things I think 
we are emerging; the limits and the relation to each other 
cf architecture and archawology are becoming clearer, and 
the conviction. has been steadily growing in the mind of 
architects that detais are but the outside of the «up and 
piatter, and that their value is conditional on the use that 
is made of them. This is the first step towards the re- 
organisation of architecture, and its recovery from the chaos 
ot "the igth century, 

We cannot escape the difficulty of modem architecture. 
that we are offered too wide a choice, that there are too 
many wells to draw from in the interminable issues of 
photographs and illustrations, and also that there are too 
талу fashions set bv irresponsible people. Тһе temptation 
to vield should bs met if our architecture is to be robust; 


| ad the жау to meet it is to shape differently at the problem 


to search fcr the idea, and let the form develop 
A master idea carries with it its own expression, 
of architecture, 
almost in- 


[ design, 
Gut. of it. 
and to a mind well stored with the language 
the form foilows the idea so closely as to. be 
separable from it. 

| am rct goin to attempt апу prophecy as to the future 
cf archi vtae in this country. My own view 1s that genuine 


progress is likely to be made only along lines already laid 


down; ү the skilful use cf opportunities as they occur ir 
plan and construction, and һу the watchtul care of all 


ements in design that pull the same way, namely, in the 
direction of strength, refinement and sincerity of statement. 
Our Fraoch colleagues, I1 am toid, deprecate our ventures 
in mecumental Classic, and would urge us to follow the 
models of Late Gothic or even of Jacobean architecture. I 
can cul suppose that these gentlemen are unacquainted 
with a werk of Wren and Vanbr ugh, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, 
and Chambers. In the work of all these men there is latent 
а tradition, still unexhausted, still capable of development: 


and application to the problems of modem architecture i 


and this question of traditicn is of the first importance. We 

curselves are, Т believe, slowly moving towards the only 
possil le standpoint in gradually concentrating оп the tradi 
tion of English. architecture of the 18th century, and cur 
Wrench critics seem to me to have shown little wisdom al 
deserting the splendid legacy of the Gabriel. What can 
be done by working on the lines of national architecture has 
been shown in some of the buildings of that accomplished 
architect, Ludwig Hoffmann, ot Berlin ; perhaps a little 
cver-accentuated, a little cver-strenuous, but, as far as I 
understand it, stamped with the genuine impress of the 
traditional architecture of the German States., 

Our course then is clear. We are not to be rushed by 
the Guteries of our critics. or moved to hurry by frantic - 
attacks on architects, made sometimes for reasons quite un- 
connected. with architecture. We should pursue our steady 
wav, strong in our knowledge of the past amd in our faith 
in the future, and in that enthusiasm which is the privilege 
of creative artists. For this kinship of artists should be 
the real bond of union between architects, the source of that 
honourable fellowship, without which individual efforts must 
too cften fail. And in cane'uding ту remarks I would urge 
the value, and. indeed, the necessity, of tihs espirit de cor ps. 
The career cf an architect is by no means an easy one. 
Unfereseen difficulties тау arise in his way, апа he тах 
need that helping hand which, I hope, will never be refused 
bv his colleagues. In all such cases we should stand by 
our brethren, Moreover, there are intricate and difficult 
questions to be determined bv the profession in. the near 
future, ene in particular which has blecked the way for a 
veneration, and which has fer years received the anxious 
consideration. of successive ccuncils of this. institute. | 
have every hone that at a near date vour council. will ne 
in a position to offer vou its considered suggestions for the 
solution of that question, T. will only remind vou that such 
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questions can only be settled by pulling together. You will 
recollect ZEsop's fable of the bundle of sticks. It is not to 
be supposed that any method can be devised which will be 
wholly acceptable to everybody. But when the solution to 
which I refer is suggested to vou, I feel sure that this 
esprit de corps will have the full scope and bearing that it 
should have in a great profession: such as ours, and that 
we shall not trust in vain to this same honourable sense of 


fellowship. 
— X— 
THE IDEAL SITE AGAIN. 


Ву WirLMOT CORFIELD 


AST week's leader in “Тһе British Architect" is almost 
pathetic in calling for а reconsideration of the 
“ aterloo Place site as the best for King Edward's 
statue. "Is there none amongst all the influential journals 
and men and women of culture and imagination in this wide 
Empire to support our appeal for a site which 15 ideally 
fitting to commemorate a well-loved Ring?" Thus 
the editorial pen, with something like a sob in its voice. 
Without unduly urging a claim to either culture or imagina- 
tion, I am with the appealing pen to a тап. Ап English- 
man and a Londoner, the Mall Entrance site is, to me, а 
better one for King Edward than is that in Waterloo Place, 
and there is still ample time to change the selected position 
for another for manv reasons more suitable. To the argu- 
ments of the editor others could be added. I will content 
myself with the urging of one only. It would be better for 
Waterloo Place to possess as its central feature a statue of 
a King cf a period to which the environments of the beautiful 
"place" belong more than they do to King Edward's time. 
The Mall Arch is essentially ап Edwardian erection, the 
York column of 1834 is quite otherwise. Тһе "place" is 
very much pre-Edwardian. 
Are we all blind to the pointing finger of Fate as to the 
course to be taken now? George IV. (Chantry, 1843) 
should replace Napier of Magdala, now footing the column, 


thus solving one difficulty in the ultimate arrangement of , 


Trafalgar Square, and at the same time adding to the “ place" 
an adornment mcre properly relating to its own period. 
King George, now in the square, needs a balancing King at 
the other angle. There is no such monarch available, and 
a celebrity of lesser rank would be out of place there. 

Edward VIL, backed by his arch, would be in the one 
position. meant for him by a benevolent conspiracv of art, 
history, and the general concurrence of things. Here surely 
is а case for the early intervention of the London Society, 
now the established and recognised medium for the voicing 
of London's views in matters of this kind. A “referendum” 
. to its members weuld ‘probably result in a favourable vote 
for the archway site, and backed by the support of those 
from whom it receives authority. the council could solicit 
the advocacy of the Press and the favourable consideration 
cf the Society's views bv the Memorial Committee and 
others influentially placed. Palace, Victoria's fountain, 
Mall, Archway, Edward's statue, an architectural, artistic, 
and historical quintette of high imperial signific ance, why 
lessen its Times' appeal bv loping off from it, worse than 
needlessly, the kingly horseman by the gated arch? 


-----%--- 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ҒҰСНЕ annual general meeting was held on Monday even 
ing. ‘There were forty nominations and three elec- 
tions. А vote of condolence was passed to the rela- 

tives of the late Mr. E. A. Runtz. The president distributed 

the prizes, medals, aud certificates for session 1012-1013, 
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. ship; Piet de Jong, Herbert Batsford prize; 
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and then delivered his presidential address, which we print 
elsewhere. Mr. Reginald Blomfield proposed а vote of 
thanks, which was seconded by Mr. George Clausen. The 
next meeting will be held on November 10, at 8 p.m., when 
a Paper will be read bv Mr. H. M. Fletcher, М.А., 
F.R.I.B.A., entitled, “Nationality іп Art.” "Phe follow- 
ing is a list of the awards of prizes:— 


LIST OF AWARDS—SESSION 1012-1013. 

D. E. Cruickshank, Banister Fletcher bursary; А. S. С. 
Butler, Architectural Association travelling studentship; W. W. 
Locke, Andrew Otiver prize (second place, Architectural Asso- 
ciation travelling studentship); R. M. Pigott, £30, Saxon 
Snell scholarship; R. С. Clark, £20, Saxon Snell scholar- 
W. H. Lloyd, 
history prize, first year D.S., freehand prize, first year D. 5.; 
F. P. M. Woodhouse, construction. prize, first vear du 
school; F. A. Eschawzier, pios prize, first year D.S., 
vacation prize, first year D. 8.; . F. €. Dav, special prize 
given by Mr. H. P. G. Maule, res vear D.S.; J. Burford, 
travelling studentship, second year дау sch., Architectural 
Association two years’ certificate; A. Stanhope Forbes, 
special prize given by Mr. H. P. G. Maule in connection 
with the travelling studentship, Architectural. Association 
two years’ certificate; М. Т. Waterhouse, end of session 
study, second year day sch. special prize, given by Mr. 
Н.Р. G. Maule, Architectural Association two years’ certi- 


| ficate; К. S. Wallace, travelling studentship and second prize 


tes! subject, third year dav school; Н. J. Н. Dicksee, 
winner of Jarvis scholarship value £40, second prize third 
year D.S. travelling scholarship, prize materials lect., prize 
hvgiene lectures; R. Haig Philp, first prize test subject. 
third vear дау school, prize int. construction; Н. J. 
Tebbutt, prize fer greatest progress, third year D.S., prize 
adv. construction ; F. A. Addev, second prize for progress, 
third vear day sch. ; E. A. D. Tanner, first prize, first year 


evening sch., prize ren. architecture; L. Claydon, second 
prize, first year evening schcol, prize elem. physics, prize 


elem. construction, prize Greek апа Roman; Н. A. М. 
Medd, scholarship, second vear evening sch.. free pass to 
third vear, prize med. architecture; D. J. Gordon, travel- 
ling studentship, fourth vear evening sch., certificate, Board 
of Architectural Education (fcur years) ; J. B. M. Walch. 
first prize, fourth year evening sch. ; B. George, prize med. 


architecture, Architectural Association two уеагѕ’ certifi- 
cate; А. S. Bumett, prize steel construction, Р. Butt, 
Architectural Association two years’ certificate, C. J. 


Brooks, Architectural Association two years’ certificate; J. 
Н. Jacob, Architectural Association two years’ certificate : 
A. S. Furner, Architectural Association two years’ certifi. 
cate; D. C. L. Derry, Architectural Association two vears' 
certificate : H. F. Gosling, Architectural Association. two 


years! certificate; M. D. N. Koch. Architectural Associa- 


tion two vears’ certificate; H. D. Archer. Board of Archi- 
tectural Education certificate (four vears) ; A. B. LI. Roberts, 
Beard of Architectural Education certificate (four years) ; 
H. Fellowes Prynne, Board of Architectural Education certi- 
ficate (four years); W. Harkness, Board of Architectural 
Education certificate (four vears): T. W. Dowsett, Board 
cf Architectural Education certificate (four years). 


UN ———— 


UNDER the direction of Mr. S. G. Seales, architect, East- 
bcurne, Bovle's latest patent “air-pump” ventilators have 
heen applied to the Presbyterian Church. Eastbourne. 


1 


THE Amberley R.C. Schools, Sussex, are being warmed by 
means of Shorland’s patent Marchester stoves. supplied by 
Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester, 
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LONDON. 


Ву WiLMOT CORFIELD. 


Please to remember the roth of November-— 
Bowater turtle served hot. 

I see no reason why Bowater's season 

Should ever be forgot. 


Please to remember the eleventh November,— 
Of some civic moment as well, | 

When London's ~ Society” dines with propriety 
(Informal) at Waldorf Hotel. | 


The London Society is getting into its stride. Sure and 
steady wins the race. t has a long race before it, and has 
been wise to look to it well, so that a start involving. Waste 
of effort and subsequent receding from untenable positions 
should not be made. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, having lectured at the Royal 
United Service [rstitution in Whitehall on Tuesday last on 
"Roads and Streets," next Tuesday there will be 
the first of a new informal dinners at the Waldorf 
Hotel These are good beginnings, and Mr. Perey Lovell 
has other excellent goings on already arranged for upon his 
programme. The "River," the “Charm of London," the 
“Government of London," and the “ Railways" (with another 
dinner or two) are some of then The first company of 
Waldorfers will dine to Mr. B. H. Wheatlev's accompani- 
ment of “London in the Past," greatly to the enjoyment of 
London at the repast. | 

The society that never dines, never does much. Alfred 
(though he did make a mess of. the cakes) learned to dine 
early in life and prospered. “The corkscrew is mightier than 
the sword. “Poulet de Roti” makes the world go round in 
rot-i-ation, " Consomme Croute au Pot" keeps the pot boiling. 
while “Croute au Fromage" has always been the cheese 
from age to age. Such is truth. 


How sweetly talk the knife and fork 
While Waldorf waiters walk abroad: 
"Twill be unique 
To hear them speak 
When “ London Past" is loud encored 
To pop of cork 
And tap of talk. 
As (sweetly) Wheatlev leads the board. 


The Waldorf walls wear white and wide 
By Aldwych, where the Dane did dwell. 
Oh, only think 
How glass will clink 
To * London Past,” in that hotel— 
To * K'nut^ who tried 
To stem the tide. 
(He's dead—perhaps it’s just as well.)' 


The splendid vast of London's Past— 
Our tangled London's tingling tale— 
Is of the kind 
You often find 
Goes well, І ween, where “cakes and ale,” 
And green Chartreuse, 
And cork vscrews, 


And "Larranapas" most prevail. 


Dim “London Past" lives ever yet 
To stiffen England's will to dread 
The lapse from Right 
And Beauty bright— 
So England living vet may tread 
A laddered height 
Of life and light, 
Uplifted by lost London dead. 
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Then why retrain to drink “the Dane’ 
(While Waldorf waiters hug the wall) 2— 
And why refuse 
In sipped Chartreuse 
To toast the town that’s best of all— 
With cigarette 
And serviette 
lo "London?! London! London!” call? 


- 


The palace waere the guard goes by 
Fronts, fangled fine, the trees above: 
High Paul's the bold, 
Gleams tipped with gold, 
And wintering-leaves gust-fluttered rove. ° 
Vhough Paul's be high. 
Though winter nigh, 
Though vellowing leaves hurled downward die 
As to and fro the guard goes by 
Dear “ London Past" is London's love. 


It looks as though, at last, something in the nature of an 
active crusade ік about to be started-for the betterment of 
the amenities of London. Than the persuasiye Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, eamest of purpose, of the silver tongue. 
no wiser champion could be found; while in Sir 
Aston, finger of arches, and fronter of palaces, the 
Societv has another unsubduable leader who will lead. But 
more 1s wanted than men who speak and persuade. The 
реп is mightier even than the tongue, and with the brush, 
the camera, and the panoply of the printer, can reach the 
million where the tongue alone сап but influence the few. 
It is therefore satisfactory to note that the London Society 
has at last a medium of its own for the voicing of aspira- 
tions, guidance of adherents, and the conversion of 
Londoners. 

The Society goes into the fight against vested interests, 
almost invincible apathy, and other monstrous antagonisms 
too numerous to mention, no longer ill-weaponed for 
action without its own journal to inspire, to instruct, and to 
elevate. Something more is still needed, however. 

It has always seemed strange to me that London has never 
had a periodical admittedly devoted to London, as a whole, 
and as London and London onlv. The great illustrated 
weeklies to which the world is so deeply indebted for the 
picturing of London's doings for so long, have а heavy 
burden to carry in putting through their self-imposed work 
of catering for the whole wide wide world. I want to see 
London. with its own paper, all about itself. — I want a 
paper free from pictures, and articles, however attractive, 
of automobiles in Iceland, and fashionable ladies and their 
picture hats in Alaska. T don't want a portrait of the Pope. 
1 do want a picture of Aldgate Pump. І want a paper that 
will picture London as it disappears, and London as it rises. 
That will catch the fleeting Fleet Street as it flits, and pre- 
serve from month to month, or from week to week, the 
look of London we have known, the portraval of the London 
that will be, and also resurrect the past. 

Sir Isaac Newton's house is doomed, a house af at one 
time world-wide fame. a 

I want to see a paper started to which I may look in years 
to come for a view of Sir Isaac's house (when it is gone) 
with a certainty of finding it. | 

Ехегу дау London is changing. А good paper, соп- 
sistently conducted, devoted to the storv of changing London. 
and telling it with pen and picture, concurrentlv with the 
change itself, would. as the vears went bv, become a valued 
and increasingly indispensable adjunct of every Joyal 
Londoner's library, 

The London Society cannot be for ever merely advocating 
new streets and bridges, or only making protest against 
vandalism and selfish. indifference to squalor; but it could 
increase its power, and with it its opportunitv for good, bv 
the issue of a well-planned journal, making for the telling 
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of the story of London as London, and the instruction and 
delight of Londoners. г 

I would give the journal a cover as distinctive and as 
refined in artistic feeling as is that of "Punch" (unalterable 
with the vears), to be seen at a glance on bookstalls and in 
shops, and I would entitle it: 


"LONDON: LONDON. LONDON." 
London of the priceless past— 
London of the passing present— 
London of the promising future. , 
These three—a finer бе! for journalistic enterprise does 
not exist. 


Ex 
CUCKOOS—WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


By Рниир J. Dear, M.A., Oxon.. etc. 
The cuckoo on the tree top sings a song to me, 
He tells of coming summer, of days which are to be. 
He sings that winter's sorrow has fled before the spring, 
What sweeter song could skylark or nightingale sing ? 
So cuckoo on the tree top sing your song to me, 
That tells of warmth and sunshine ; of things which are to be. 
But how about human cuckoos? Doubtless it would be 
very pleasant to'clear away great part of алу town, and 
make a wilderness of buttercups, if vou could get them to 
grow, which vou can't, in*the middle of a forest of houses. 
The question теп of sense have to meet is, how vou can 
best, with the money available, utilise the space at com- 
mand, so as to give convenience, with a reasonable soupcon 
of beauty. "This is a problem which needs the profoundest 
M thought of the most skilful designers, and the most certain 
way of not arriving at the desired result, is to set down and 
rule a great row of columns, which are no good to anvone, 
and are so expensive that the building behind them thev are 


supposed to adom, is scamped in every way, and crowded | 


up and made inconvenient, and finally ends up round the 
corner, in the guise of a packing-case, with holes in it. 
It was the invasion of Oxford bv a building of this sort 
which opened ту eves to the difference between wise plan- 
ning and foolish. Тһе colleges, built in Gothic times, are 
quiet little buildings, admirably suited to their purpose, with 
а modicum of ornament distributed all over them; concen. 
trated indeed in plans. to show the lodgings of the head, of 
the tutors, and the 'chaplains; but especially to mark the 
common hall, the lecture-rooms, and the chapel, which are 
so placed that no part of the whole is without dignified 
features ; none is mere backside, or round the comer. Тһе 
later ones, like monastries, were arranged round a cloister. 
which gave access under cover to all parts; on one side was 
the gate with a tower over. forming rooms for the principal 
with. «һе muniment room and archives above: at ends of 
this side were the tutors’ quarters. with large oriels project- 
ing on either face, so that thev could keep watch on three 
sides of the building; while curious little oriels at the 
comers of the quadrangle let them survey that also. Оп 
the far side from the road were the hall and chapel, the 
staircase of the one. and the Бе! tower of the other giving 
dignity to these two comers; midway on the other two sides 
are the large lecture-rooms, with the chaplains’ oriel windows 
above them. "Тһе ground floor all round the quad is 
occupied bv the fellows’ rooms, with large windows looking 
outwards; the upper storevs are for the students, the top 
one having pretty little dormers. relieved bv a gable over 
the chaplains’ rooms, while each corner of the cutside has 
а double gable. All the windows are pointed with mullions. 
and perhaps transomes; and at everv label end, and all 
round under the battlements are charmingly-designed pieces 
of sculpture, all made for the places them are in—no two 
alike. It is a curious question, how handsome is related 
to beautiful? A woman, with dark eyes and hair, olive 
skin and aquiline nose. may very well be the one. and not 
the other; in many months I only saw one Italian lady who 
attracted me in anyway personally, and she had light hair 
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and blue eyes. No doubt this is a question of what you 
асс us: to; some black people look on Europeans as 
hideuus. Now there is precisely the same distinction in 
architecture, a Classical building may һе very handsome ; 
indeed, the finest structures of the world аге in this style, 
and vet apart from their adornments, as in the Parthenon 
and St. Petecs, 1 do not think anyone would call them 
beautiful. But the Pearl Mosque, at Agra, is entirely with. 
out decoration, except cusping to its arches; that at Fetteh 
pur Sikri, has only a band of inlay round these, yet I believe 
no спе will deny these supremely beautiful. Gothic, again, 
be it as plain as Salisbury, or ornate as Burges, yet its claim 
to beauty will be denied by none. Byzantine and early 
Renaissance owe their loveliness rather to adornment than 
intrinsic construction, and when you come to the Pantheon 
and St. Peter's and other domed churches of Rome, you 
feel that thev are, in truth, redeemed by their ornament. 
St. Pauls is not open to this charge, possibly because it is 
an essentially Gothic cathedral. The Pantheon at Paris also 
escapes, from a lightness due to the fact that its dome is 
of umber and plaster, practically; but when you get to 
St. Salpice. St. Lorenzo, and St. Spirito at Florence, vou 
cannot even say they are handsome. St. Іѕаасѕ, at Peters-. 
burg, it is hard to judge, because of its exuberant orna. 
ment; and the same is the case with the Annunciata at 
Genoa ; but there is no doubt about the exterior of either of 
them, or about the Carigrano. St. Mary, Woolnoth, and St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, are really beautiful Classical churches ; 
but to balance these two you have hundreds, and even 
thousands, which are not, myriads almost for which no one, 
I conceive, would claim any beauty. Compare again the 
boasted palaces of Genoa, with their wretched little mezza- 
nine windows crowded in above the pretended real ones; 
or those of Vicenza, with their sprawling figures on the 
pediments jand meaningless three-quarter columns, often 
running through two storeys; or even the heavy ones of 
Florence, with their inordinate cornices, with. the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, or the old houses of England ; 
and who will waver in his judgment? In domestic archi: 
tecture, at least, we have alwavs been acknowledged supreme ; 
but now this miserable pretence of cornices haunts us every- 
where. At the top of all our doors it makes a ledge to 
harbour dirt and bacteria; our ancestors, wiser in their 
day. sloped the mouldings of their openings gradually down 
to the wall; there is no good reason why they should not 
be done so now, except this stupid prejudice in favour of 
the wav in which Greeks finished their roof. edges and 
gutters. ln Gothic times, and even down into the Jacobean 
period, the bottom of a panel was not moulded, but cut in 
a plain slope, so that dust might not lie upon it; but we, in 
our wisdom, in the plenitude «f cur science, knowing per: 
fectly well that microbes congregate in the dirt on such 
ledges. design all our furniture with a wholly useless cornice 
six to eight inches «leep. so as to make a sort of well or 
trav on top to catch and retain. all sorts of abominations 
and harbour filth. The cnly cause I believe of this is lazi- 
ness and mental stagnation on the part of designers, bucked 
up by folly in purchasers, who sav, "I like this, or I like 
that," without ever considering one moment whether what 
they prefer is reasonab!e or even beautiful, it is just what 
they are accustomed (о. and Пех all tumble into it like 
flies into а pot of jam, or moths into a candle. O'd furni; 
ture had pyramidal tops. or. better still. if too high to be 
wiped daily, was designed as pan of the house, and built 
into the thickness of the wall. Such fitments made ex- 
pressly for the place they fill. are the proper interior 
match to the carvings of the outside, all designed and ex- 
ecuted for the plans in which thev are. Compare this with 
the ordinary Classic ornament, such carving. for instance. 
as vou have on the Macewen Hall at Edinburgh, which 
really reaches a high standard: but griffens. festoons. and 
cartouches are repeated all round, all alike, and no one 
cares а rap for them. Tet me again repeat Ruskin's descrip- 
Поп of the Royal Academy building at Edinburgh, which 
is commonly looked on as the finest there, Where іп the 
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structure, from which this is taken, there was, perhaps, the 
most beautiful band of ornament this world has ever seen, 
its designer could think of nothing but to repeat two cr 
three hundred times over, the pattern which the Greeks put 
at the end of their drains; in the metopes, again, where 
they lavished their most lovely sculpture, there is а badly 
designed and ill-executed wreath, repeated over and over 
again, above which are as many lions? heads, like a cross 
between a pussy cat and a puppy dog with indigestion ; 
while, under the pediments, is the honevsuckle adornment 
magnified into a monstrosity.” Indian ornament, on the 
other hand, keeps changing almost imperceptibly; that at 
Fetteh pur Sikri is composed of diamond-shaped pieces ; 
at places, these are disposed in large circles, of ten or 
twelve, or more; with small ones of four or six between j 
elsewhere they are at all fours, then they may be six or 
eight in a circle; then in larger ones, again, but in place 
of one large circle, there are two half-circles, one оп each 
side; and as the pattern changes, the colours change, but 
these are so delicate in tint, and it is done so gradually 
that vou hardly perceive it till you turn back and see that 
one division is in the main brown, another blue. another 
orange, and as you look along the whole building, each 
compartment is of a different hue, a pink ene, a blue one, 
a vellow one, like a suite of drawing-rooms in varied colours. 
Is not this something better than whitewash and ртесп 
paint? I put it to those who do know what is beautiful, 
and whether they will allow themselves to be led by one 
who advocates such a banal absurdity. I do not believe 
that there is one decently-executed Classical building in the 
whole of India. I have considerable doubt if there is one 
even іп Scotland, if a few exact copies of ancient ones are 
excepted, and even in these, I think, that all the refine- 
ments, and certainly all the beauty of decoration has been 
omitted. But vou may lav it down as axicmatic, that a 
Classical building, without its beautiful adornments, is about 
as lovely as a skeleton without the flesh, which clothed and 
ornamented its drv bones; and it is certainly not half so 
scientific; for. the skeleton is grandly adapted for the pur- 
pose it is meant to fulfil, whereas no one I have ever come 
across, could give any rhyme or reason for the columns round 
a Greek Temple. All they could do was to show how they 
had developed from something, which had been usefu! in 
its own dav, and its own way; but had become a mere 
remnant, like the vermiform appendix in man. 


| ane nm 
THE THEATRE AND HOUSE DECORATION. 


T is at the theatre nowadays that we find ideas for the 
decoration of our homes. There are artists in Paris 
with original talent who have every opportunity for 

combining colour. М. Bakst led the way in the Russian 
ballets, but it is to the minor stars to whom it has fallen to 
adapt these ideas to every-day life. The studio in "Le 
Phalene" is a remarkable composition, and will do much 10 
revolutionise the Paris drawing-room that has been so classi: 


WILLES 
UNDERLINING 
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cally Louis XV. and Louis XVI. in refined circles, or so 
hidecusiy Henri IH. among the middle classes. Here, m 
France, where every woman has a natural taste in dress, 
and every workgirl knows how to give a pretty touch to the 
simplest clothes, it is astonisning to see how littie taste is 
displayed in the arrangement oí French rcoms. Women 
seem to give no thought to it and leave everything to the 
upholsterer, who furnishes one room like another with more 
or less expensive chairs and tables, but all after the same 
pattern. Until the theatre opened the eyes of Parisiennes to 
the capabilities of walls and colour as a background to their 
beauty, the sipase of colour in the ordinary home was dormant. 
Of course, there are a few independent spirits who have been 
led into extremes by the verv advanced school, but even here 
the persunal touch of the woman is missing. “There is no 
doubt a very big opening in Paris alone for women decora- 
tors, who would pass like the vacuum cleaner, and remove 
all that 1s offensive, 

In the studic scene, at the Vaudeville, the plain уе. оу 
walls with a faint iine of red sustaining the compact mass «f 
fruits, such as pomegranates, peaches, russet apples, and 
golden pears, with the dull purple cf the green fig giving 
the dark touch so essential for effect, proved a revelation. 
This mass of colour was not disturbing, for it came only on 
a small portion of the huge vellow foundation, but it har- 
monised with the long narrow table with its white cloth. 
fruits and flowers, and the deep black sofa that masked one 
side and was in full view of the audience. This sofa nad 
also touches of colour, with its cushions and embroidered 
discs, that had an unusual and powerful effect from its posi 
tion against the table. For a supper party could anything 
have been more modern, more intimate, more conducive то 
pleasant conversation? 1 do net know how this new depar- 
ture will be received in orthodox circles, but there 15 no 
doubt that a certain section of Americans in Paris are already 
planning supper parties only to inaugurate the three-sided 
tables with the divan a la " phalene." 

The conventional chandelier in the centre of the room or 
the lighting of the four comers, no matter how cunningly 
concealed with flowers, has ceased to please the seekers 
after noveltv. The latest form of lighting is in lamps and 
bowls upon tripods or four-legged iron supports. Some ої 
the bowls are surmounted with artificial fruit that shade the 
light; others are open. Неге and there narrow scarlet 


. shades give a brighter note, but the new fashion of lighting 


is, on the whole, dull. One of the eccentric schemes that 
is to be tried in one of the new buildings in the quarter of 


. Paris still known as the Champs de Mars, where some of 


the most modern cf houses are being erected, 15 to hang 
halls of eclour from the ceiling, like so many air balloons. 
At an inaugurating reception next month all Paris will be 
invited to criticise or admire the new lighting. We are 
certainly living in an age of extravagance, where nothing 
that is seems to satisfy. But how are we to conciliate the 
return to the fashions of the Louie XV. period, with its 
powdered hair and rich silks amd brocades, to the ultra 
modern. aspect of our drawing-rooms ?—* The Observer." 
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y A JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE АМО ITS ACCESSURY ARTS 


ART AND NATIONALITY. 


.[ HE breadth of view as to what constitutes art was 
singularly well brought out in the Paper by Mr. H. M. 
Fletcher, on “Nationality in Art," at the Association 

on Monday evening. It is the imaginative qualitv—the 
seeing of an end in view—that makes for art. Тһе reader 

ОЁ the above paper savs: “Have the ends to be attained 

been kept гезоішеіу in view from start to finish, the media 

or materials applied in the fittest manner for the attainment 
of those ends, and the faculties of the worker concentrated 
to the utmost of his power upon those media or materials? 
Неге are the really vital questions. If these conditions 
have been fulfilled, whatever the affair be in hand, be it 
fresco, operation, treatv, or town-plan, the result will be in 
a sense a work of art, a piece of masterly craftsmanship : and 
there is more spiritual kinship between the great painter, the 
great surgeon, the great diplomatist, the great town-planner, 
than between the same artist and the men who are doing 
futile work in his own line. It is the first-rateness that pro- 
, duces kinship, not the occupation." Poems by Keats, 
windows at Chartres, Wren’s houses at Chichester, 
Beethoven's “Coriolan” overture, essays by Bacon, the silk 
paintings of Chinese geese at the British Museum, these are 
instanced as perfect works of art, with the rare quality of 
inevitableness, and all linked together by the kinship of art. 
Nothing is more important than to keep in mind this com- 
prehensive view of art. Тһе subject of Mr. Fletcher's 
paper was “ Nationality in Art," and he contends that racial 
characteristics are almost universally marked in works of art. 
Thus “even if I knew Chinese, tlie true artistic value of 2 
Chinese oration would remain beyond my understanding." 
“ТЕ we turn to music, we shall hardly find one of the greater 
composers whose work is not markedly national." “ Pre- 
occupation with the type rather than with the individual or 
the peculiarity is the hall-mark of the Classic or Latin schoo! 
of art." 

Norman strains in France the Latin genius tells clearly 

throughout." 

We give elsewhere some quotations from this interesting 
Paper, but the remaining emphasis of it all is that this some- 
thing which we call nationality in art, is a something of real 
value, and not to be lightly disregarded. The writer says, “Сап 
you conceive, or, having conceived, can vou welcome a 
cosmopolitanisn which would overspread these countries 
(Japan and India) with bastard European buildings, and turn 
their designers and craftsmen into hangers-on of the Ecole-des 
Beaux Arts? Yet under present tendencies it is a very real 
and imminent danger." 

It would be quite easy to argue a conclusion from two 
opposite points of view as to this desirability for national 
Characteristics in art. But of one thing we feel no doubt, 
judging from our own personal observation over many years 
past. Тһе architects of this country have sacrificed some. 
thing to cosmopolitanism. It appears to us that several 
architects of ability have trained themselves to disregard their 
natural instincts and development, and have, of set purpose. 
repressed their natural inclinations towards individuality and 
picturesqueness. Тһе type of design they have set before 
them as a model has roused little enthusiasm either in them. 
selves or others, and their work has lost the savour and 
quality that comes only from the inspiration of a whole- 


hearted belief and purpose. 


 literarv. folk do. 


“Though diluted with the Gaulish, Frankish, and 


-- 


ARCHITECTS AND THEIR CRITICS. ` 


R. BLOMEIELD has not been left long without a 

reply from his literary critic. It seems odd, as 

Lord Milner suggested, that our President, of all 

people, should take exception to literary criticism, for he сап 
really claim to be a literary man amóngst his other attain. 
ments. Still, one cannot but feel glad that he puts the 
architect in him first, and vigorously claims that the architect 
understands his own language and letters better than the 
1 Mr. March Phillipps argues that because 
architecture is a technical affair—a matter of construction 
—1 is a peril to amateurs when they talk of it, but it is also 
a danger to the architect, for the wall that keeps others out 
keeps him in. Mr. Phillipps claims for Gothic that it is a 
creative construction, and for Classic that it is an imitative 
one. He, asks whether the free creative spirit, the inter- 
mingling and give-and.take between life and art, is not just 
what we miss in Classic architecture. Не distinguishes 
irrespective of architects, and the Classic tradition as an 
between the Gothic tradition as an affair of the nation quite 
affair of architects quite irrespective of the nation. It is 
hardly to be expected that the general public, or even literary 
people, can take a fullv-competent view of the architectural 
problem. But, nevertheless, they may take an intelligent. 
view, and one of great importance to architects. It is utterly 
useless to expect that architects will sacrifice so much of the 
letters of their language as the opponents of Classic appear 
to desire, and we very much question whether the entire 
disappearance of the orders, of pilasters, pediments, archi- 
traves and columns would please the public. Nothing im. 
presses the general public so much às a fine range of Classic 
columns, and there is nothing in architecture which they so 
little appreciate as the fine, solid masses of a medieval 
castle. Only the other dav a well-educated and cultured 


lady expressed to us her disapproval of the exterior of the 


Liverpool Cathedral: Yet here is Gothic of the best sort, 
and its fine monumental quality (a qualitv which can be pro- 
duced in either Gothic or Classic), only repelled her. In 
some respects Salisburv Cathedral is as dull as St. George's 
Hall Liverpool—as expressions of verticality and of horizon. 
tality they are equally fine. The Gothic suggests aspiration, 
striving and effort. Тһе Classic suggests repose and accept- 
ance of an ideal almost final and conclusive. Do the critics, 
or the architects themselves, want to rob us of this archi- 
tectural variety? Аге we to be definitely British and nothing 
else, or mav we still seek the refinement and repose of Greece 
and Rome? Criticism leads us into tight corners. 


——— ——— 
THE LATE JOHN BELCHER, R.A. 


HE whole profession will unite in regret for the death 
of Mr. John Belcher, R.A., whose professional career 
has done much to uphold a high standard of profes. 

sional practice in this country. Не died on Saturday last, 
at the age of 7o. Ап outstanding feature of Mr. Belcher’s 
work has been his insistent association with sculptors anl 
painters, more especially the former. His work strikingly 
illustrates the value to architectural design of well-apphed 
architectural sculpture, and amongst it all the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants is, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
success. It seemed natural in his designs that some distinc. 
tion should accrue to it from well-placed sculptural groups. 
friezes, or panels, and probably to no modern architect have 
sculptors owed so much. It is not in the extent to which a 
sculptor's art is applied, but in the discriminative and judi- 
cious use of it that it stands or falls, and it is, we suppose. 
safe to sav that as part of fine architectural design. sculpture 
genearlly attains far higher distinction than in isolated 
positions. That is why we consider the statue to Ning 
Edward would be far more distinguished and impressive, as 
part of the moumental entrance to the Mall than as an 
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isolated object in Waterloo Place. Тһе details of Mr. 
Belcher's career show that architects in the front rank do 
not of necessity achieve the greatest success from the point 
of view of personal gain, or even personal influence. But 
that he could express himself in other wavs than in his build- 
Ings his most excellent treatise on the “Essentials of Archi- 
tecture"* proves, as well as his musical ability, and we can 
only regret that he had not wider opportunities still for the 
expressicn of his opinions as well as the enduring embodi- 
ment of his ideals in buildings. A refined tvpe of 
Renaissance came to be his inevitable expression in building, 
and we venture to think that his Institute of Chartered 
Accountants remains to-day one of the most excellent of 
modern English buildings. It was a building in which he 
laboured with unceasing care and thought, and he has told 
us how he made all the drawings himself just as enthusiasti- 
cally as the youngest architect amongst us might have done. 
His Colchester Town Hall is also a characteristic work, апа 
shows how admirably he conceived decorative painting as an 
essentially beautiful item in the finished result. Не has 
added many excellent buildings to our street architecture, 
such as the offices of the “Birmingham Post " Fleet Street. 
the Eastern Telegraph Offices, Winchester House, the Roval 
London Friendly Society, Messrs. Mappin and Webb's shops 
in the West End and the City, etc. He designed several fine 
country houses, but was probably seen to most advantage 
in such things as the large pavilion in the Lancaster Park. 
It will be remembered that one of his latest works was the 
immense building for Whiteley's, in conjunction with his 
partner Mr. J. J. Joass; this is not one of his signal 
successes; but on the other hand the partnership has pro- 
duced a fine medical building in Henrietta Street, W. 
We cannot but think that the influence of his life and work 
has been very valuable, and has reflected honour on the 
profession. He was certainly not one to seek notoriety. Не 
was a delightful companion, and a good friend. Other 
details of his work are printed below, from the “ Times": — 

Mr. Belcher was the son of an architect who practised for 
many years at Adelaide Place, London Bridge. Не was 
elected an Associate of the Roval Institute of British Archi. 
tects in 1869, and a Fellow in 1882, and was President of 
that Institute from 1904 to 1906, presiding during his term 
of office over the seventh International Congress of Architects 
in 1906. In the following year he was the Roval gold 
medallist. Не was elected an Associate of the Roval 
Academy in 1900, and a Royal Academician іп 1000. Мг. 
Belcher was also a member of the Phoebe Hearst University 
of San Francisco. Beginning work at the time when the 
Gothic revival was on the wane, he was influenced greatly 
by such leaders as Scott, Street, and Burges. In an early 
work in which he was associated with his father, the designing 
of Messrs. Mappin and Webb's premises at the junction of 
Cheapside and Queen Victoria Street, indications of his bent 
тау be seen. Ап interesting specimen of his earlier manner 
is the Curriers’ Hall, London Wall. Another of his earlv 
works was the Catholic Apostolic Church, Camberwell. 
Among other examples of his work may be mentioned the 
offices of the Roval Insurance Co., of St. James's Street. 
He restored and extended the fine old mansion Stowell Park, 
Gloucestershire, for Lord Eldon, and completed the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, Gordon Square. Mr. Belcher was one 
of the architects chosen to compete for plans for the new 
South Kensington Museum, and, although unsuccessful, he 
produced a remarkable design. Among the monuments 
which he designed are the memorial fountain in Park Lane 
and the statue of General Gordon in Trafalgar Square. 
Before his death he was engaged іп connection with the 
Mappin terraces in the Zoological Gardens. About 30 vears 
ago Mr. Belcher built himself a characteristic house, 
Redholm, a delightful retreat amid svlvan surroundings. Mr. 
Belcher was interested in literary work, and with Mr. Mervyn 


Macartney produced a folio work on the English Renaissance. 
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THE GARDEN OF FAME. 
By R. W. COLLIER, F.R.I.B.A. 


HE need is becoming more pressing as time goes on 
for the establishment of a place of memorial for the 
illustrious dead. Not a place of sepulture, such as 

a cemetery, but certainly one of monuments. There are 
several circumstances which seem to point to the desirability 
of this. The crowding into Westminster Abbey and other 
places of worship of monuments where they are not suit- 
able; the awakening in the public mind at the present day 
to the recognition of greatness, where it has been deserved 
but virtually forgotten, as shown by the tendency to erect 
monuments to celebrated men who have strangely dropped 
out of mind, alone afford strong indication that the pubiic 
are quickening their interest in those who have too long 
been without even a tablet to their memory, The opposi- 
tion which is unfortunately only too readily aroused against 
the proposal to accord a monument in such and such a 
place, and also the absolute lack of unanimity among those 
in authority as to the position which a monument should 
occupy, all point to the complete absence of svstem in such 
matters. Again, the apathy which pervades the authorities 
is evidenced by the little regard they pay to the subject 
beyond erecting quite inconspicuous tablets on houses, which 
done, a comfortable feeling of unbroken calm apparently 
supervenes of duty done. All such circumstances (and many 
more might be noted) should be sufficient to rouse our sense 
of duty neglected, and to strengthen our resolve to make 
amends as an obligation to fading memories, before indiffer- 
ence and apathy towards great achievement have become a 
fixed habit. 

In London there was, in the early seventies, the only :n- 
stance of any serious intention to do justice to the memory 
of great men, and that came at the initiative of Queen 
Victoria, when she caused the Albert memorial to be erected 
to her great and illustrious Consort; but after all, the 
crowded reliefs which were sculptured around its base seem 
to suggest much the same office as the supporters do in 
heraldry. It surely would have been no derogation to the 
honour due to Albert the Good had these reliefs constituted 
more important accessories to the main monument, and been 
more extended. Perhaps it was that funds were not forth- 
coming for a more ambitious scheme that the figures 
аге jostled together as close as a Derby crowd. This shows 
how easily bas-relief may be abused as a method of portraval. 
Had an expanse right across Hyde Park, from Kensington 
Gore to the Bavswater Road been devoted to the noble 
scheme of statuary with an Albert memorial as a centre 
placed on the axis of Kensington Palace, it would have been 
by no means too ambitious if justice were to be dane to the 
memory of the great departed. Our only object in alluding 
to this instance is not vainly to deplore what cannot be 
undone, but is rather by way of suggesting what should 
reasonably be expected from an appreciative British public 

There are some who are ready to assert that it is a poor 
Spirit which cannot retain memories of its nation's great 
without the stimulus of memorials. There is truth in this 
objection, and this defect is aptly voiced by the warning 
call, “Lest we forget." Yet it is after all only Nature's 
course to bring change and decay into evervthing, and with 
the knowledge of this implanted in the minds of everv one 
it is surely justifiable if we strive to record our memories in 
stone and marble. 

The space to be devoted to the displav of monuments and 
memorials need not be in any sense a campo-santo. Тһе 
burial ground would stil be distinct from the place of 
monuments, with the places of sepulture marked, as is 
customary, with cenotaphs and tomb stones, reserving the 
place of monuments for those who have won fame as a 
public garden laid out on an architectural scheme, affording 
easy access to everv part, and an adequate display of the 
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monuments, whether they be column or canopy, portrait or 
subject statuary in bronze or marble. "The revival of the 
colonnade, or, rather, the Stoa of the ancients for the 
reception of memorials certainly seems to deserve considera- 
tion in connection with a place of monuments having regard 
to the climate of the British Isles, where a public place of 
shelter in any large, open space is so desirable, serving at 
the same time for promenades or for public assembly, or 
for a place of rest, though not for mere loiterers. Having 
regard to the original purpose of a Stoa as a kind of con- 
tinuous loggia, it would seem that such a shelter should not 
be also a thoroughfare, or, rather, a direct and only com- 
munication between public places. To put it to such a 
use would rather defeat its object. The arrangement of one 
ог more Stoas, while not constituting thoroughfares in them- 
selves, shculd not prevent the free passage of the public on 
foot and in vehicles. Long stretches of colonnade placed 
continuously or at right angles. with open intervals between 
the extremities would seem to be the most convenient and 
architecturally effective adjunct both for the suitable display 
of many of the memorials and for the convenience of the 
public in viewing them. There is at the present moment a 
colonnade in course of erection at the crematorium at Golders 
Green which is a movement in the right direction, although 
for the purpose of meeting the wishes of the relatives of 
the departed and not for those necessarily who have won 
fame. Let us hope that we shall before long carry this 
idea further, not as a place of mourning, but rather as a 
recognition of great achievement, and for national emulation. 


T appears as though architects іп this country will 
soon be called upon to think more seriously as to cer- 
tain important issues.—First as to the conduct of their 

practice, and, second, as to the ideals of their designs. Ав 
to the first matter, a meeting of the members of the Institute 
Is called for Monday, December 1, to consider a report on 
the ‘statutory registration of architects. In that report a 
significant sentence states that the Council of the Institute 1s 
strongly impressed by the reluctance of certain members to 
proceed with a Registration Bill, and as to the extreme diffi- 
culty of getting such a Bill placed upon the Statute Book. 
A new charter for the Institute and the creation of Chartered 
Architects, with public recognition and “substantial benefits” 
is apparently to be the recommendation of the Council. So 
much, in brief, for the first subject. In regard to the second, 
it is fairly evident that the vogue of ‘English Renaissance 
and neo-Classic has tired a large section of the public, and 
many architects as well. Тһе President's championship 
of the classic Renaissance will evidently be opposed from 
many quarters, not literary only. 
whole field of architectural practice, it appears likely we shall 
see a wakening amongst the dry bones. The question will be 
“can these dry bones live?” 


Tue address of the president of the Society of Architects, 
Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., on November 12, con- 
tained an allusion to the possibility of two representative 
architectural societies. | Notwithstanding much adverse 
criticism of the idea of two societies—one to represent the 
practical and the other the artistic side of the profession— 
Mr. Tubbs still believes in it, and would like to see repre- 
sentatives from the Institute and the Society in conference 
on the subject. He still hopes to see statutory registration 
established, so as to hinder those who poach on professional 
preserves. He dwelt оп the value of the professional defence 
fund, and on the prominent part taken by the society in estab- 
lishing the atelier svstem. Не believes this will lead to the 
establishment of similar ateliers for sculpture and painting, 


Thus in regard to the . 


and that all may work together in a national school. It was 
suggested that the wholesale publication of architects’ designs 
at four a penny, if carried far enough, would serve to wipe 
out the architect altogether. As to the future of London, 
having made a trip round the seven-mile radius, he thought 
a boulevard on the outskirts in the north-west, north, and 
north-east districts could be made at comparatively small 
cost. He urged the importance of architects considering 
together the future development of our towns. 


AT next Monday's meeting of the Institute (the r7th inst) 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester will read a Paper on the Wesleyan 
Hall, a ‘building which ranks amongst the ablest architec- 
tural efforts of recent times. 


THE first of the series of dinners which the London Society 
are holding this season, took place at the Waldorf Hotel, 
on Tuesday evening. There were about go members and 
their friends present. After dinner a short Paper was read 
by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., on “London in the 
Past." Some very interesting speakers followed, including 
Dr. Philip Norman, Messrs. C. R. Peers, Oswald Baron, 
W. D. Caroe, Sir Beverton Redwood, and Colonel Sir John 
Smith Young. Mr. Carmichael Thomas, chairman of the 
executive, occupied the chair. 


Тне Herts County Council passed a resolution, on Monday, 
for the election of a committee to consider the desirability of 
the council erecting cottages for policemen and roadmen. 
Lord Salisbury pointed out that it was notorious they could 
not rely on private enterprise at present. 


THE attempt to explain architecture to children is not always 
attended with success. ‘If one has to account for it satis- 
factorily to children, it can onlv be done from a store of real 
knowledge and right appreciation of what are the vital points 
in design. We have often thought if architectural design 
and its history could be reduced to the simplest terms, and 
then invested with real interest (without which a child will 
рау you no attention), а genuine want would be supplied. 
We have been much pleased with the excellence of a little 
book just issued by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, entitled 
" Architecture Shown to the Children.” It is written bv 
Gladys Wynne in a simple lucid manner, and contains many 
excellent illustrations. We are not sure whether. the chil. 
dren would not need to be rather grown-up before they would 
understand a good deal of it. Ав to the definition of styles, 
it is no doubt difficult to put it quite simply and vet explain 
enough. Тһе authoress says one style is “all turret and 
gables, and round towers, with staircases inside, and all sorts 
of odd nooks and corners that vou would like to explore, and 
then again you come upon another that is square and regular, 
and coldly fair. Тһе one is Gothic, the other Greek.” In 
a sense this is, perhaps, informing to the youthful mind, but 
it might have been well to point out the predominance of 
horizontal lines in one. and of vertical lines in the other—of 
the lightness and aspiring qualities of one, and of the soliditv 
and reposeful aspect of the other. These qualities are, 
doubtless, suggested in other parts of the book, but we ven- 
ture to think when first one states the case for the two stvles, 
it might have been well to make a little longer and clearer 
definition. We publish three illustrations from the book. 
which are as good samples of Romanesque, Norman, and 
Decorated Gothic as could have been selected. The chief 
point brought out in relation to the first is that it illustrates 
the grotesque in sculpture. It might, perhaps, have been 
cited as an example of the force of contrasts as between 
different qualities of enrichments and between the richness of 
the orders and the plain lintel and tympanum, and the strik- 
ing emphasis of the isolated sculptured figure. Then the 
Norman doorway may stand as an illustration of what is the 
difference in value and effect as between carved ornament 
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and sculpture. * The verticality of effect and the fine setting 
of the beautiful flowing tracery in the Heckington window 
show very strikingly the character of the best Gothic design. 
There is, doubtless, a great deal to be said about the mean. 
ing amd beauty of architectural torms, and it is a sign of 
the times that such an interesting little book as that before 
us should come within the enterprise of a first-rate publisher. 


IT is stated that twelve thousand pounds have been spent in 
marble alone for the staircase in the Pearl Assurance new 
buildings m Holborn. 


Box Hitt, near Dorking, has been bought by Mr. Leopold 
Salomons, of Dorking, who will invest it in the National 
Trust for maintenance as an open space. 


Mr. EDWIN LuTYENS, A.R.A.. and Mr. Herbert Baker, the 
architects selected by the Government of India to- prepare 
designs for the more important buildings in the new Imperial 
capital, and to act generally as its principal architectural 
advisers, ате leaving london next week for Delhi. Тһе 
“Times” states that the designs they have had in preparation 
for some time past will then be discussed with the Vicerov, 
and final decisions тау be expected. Offices for them and 
for the engineering staff have been built on the Rasina hill, 
in proximity to the central point. where Government House, 
the council chamber, and the large blocks of secretariats are 
to be erected. Sir Swinton Jacob, who was appointed in 
January last to assist Messrs. Lutyens and Baker, and to 
furnish advice as to Indian materials and the employment, 
where possible, of Indian craftsmen, has resigned on the 
ground that at his age һе prefers to be free of official 
responsibilities, but he will be in India this cold weather, 
and has undertaken to give honorary advice and co-operation. 
It is the intention of the Government of India to select in his 
place an Indian master craftsman of architectural experience 
and repute. It is also proposed that the studio at Delhi 
for indigenous architectural work should be in Indian hands 
as far as practicable. · Substantial progress has been made 
since the site was visited by the architects early in the vear 
in levelling areas for building, marking out roads, and other 
work preliminary to the actual construction of the new 
capital. Important sanitary improvements are being carried 
out within the walls of the present Delhi, and the civil sta- 
tion towards the Ridge has also engaged the attention of the 
sanitary engineers, while the question of reclatming the Bela 
swamps in the vicinity of the Jumna River has been under 
careful consideration. The decision that the expansion of 
the modern city should be southwards beyond the walls from 
the Ajmere to the Delhi Gate has given much satisfaction 
locally, and many applications have been received for ground 
for buiidings within the prescribed area. 


Tre friends of the Architectural Association will bear in 
mind the annual conversazione, which is to be held at 18. 
Lufton Street, on Thursday, November 20. The president, 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.T. B. 4., and Mrs. Curtis Green 
will receive guests from 8 p.m. The following will be items 
in the evening’s — entertainment : — Architects! holiday 
sketches; painted work, furniture, etc, by architects, old 
pewter; sketches and photographs, by members of the 
Camera, Sketch and Debate Club: drawings by students in 
the School of Architecture. Music bv Pitman's orchestra. 


THE fourth, meeting of the session in connection with the 
Roval Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's Society. 
Glasgow, was held on Friday evening, November 7. Mr. 
T. G. Gilmour, A.R.T.B. А. in the chair. Mr. D. S. Pringle 
read a Paper on *Needfe.shoring." Не said that the first 
precaution to be taken was thoroughly to examine the build- 
ing before commencing. operations, and if there are anv 
cracks, to fill them up with stucco, so that should any further 
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settlement take place during the progress of the work, it will 
be seen at once. Mr. Pringle described the various methods 
of shoring, and the purposes for each ; thereafter Mr. Robt. 
T. Anderson read a Paper on “Underpinning,” and ex. 
plained that sometimes foundations are required at a lower 
level, either because à basement is wanted or because of the 
erection of an adjoining building with deeper foundations, 
and this is obtained by underpinning. Тһе work is carried 
out in sections about three feet long, commencing at each end 
and leaving out alternate sections, which are filled in after- 
wards. Care must be taken to see that the courses of brick- 
work are kept at the same level, and that the wedging up 
under the old foundation is carefully done. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD has nearly ready for publication a 
new and revised edition of Mr. Laurence Binvon's valuable 
work, "Painting in the Far East." Since the first edition 
was published in 1907 much has happened, and a quantity of 
new material has been brought to light. In preparing the 
new edition, therefore, Mr. Binvon has been able to utilise 
a variety of new sources of information, and it has been 
possible to make a fuller and more representative selection 
of illustrations. 


MR. W. EDWARD WOOLLEY, president of the Surveyors’ Insti. 
tution, delivered the opening address of the session on 
Monday night. Dealing with recent legislation he said tha: 
most reasonable persons experienced in agriculture would 
accept the views expressed in the addenda of Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell, the president of the National Farmers’ Union, to the 
report of the Departmental Committee on the position of 
tenant farmers on the sale of estates, to the effect that а 
further extension of the principles of the. Agricultural ‘Hold- 
ings Act, 1906, might prove the reverse of advantageous to 
agriculture. He feared that it was no exaggeration to sav 
that the state of fences and water courses throughout the 
country was generally deplorable, and he was convinced that 
landowners would be well advised to make arrangements with 
their tenants, when letting farms, for the upkeep of all 
fences, ditches, and watercourses, to be undertaken bw the 
estate. Speaking of Mr. Llovd George's speech at Bedford. 
he acknowledged that there was much of value m the Land 
Inquiry Committee's report. Не believed that the problem 
might be solved were a number of broad-minded, well. 
informed men from all political parties to meet with a desire 
to improve rural conditions. and with no ulterior motive of 
party advantage. 


THE opening meeting of the winter session of the Architec- 
tura] Association of Ireland, which was held on October 23. 
attracted a large attendance, says the “Irish Builder." After 
Professor Scott's inaugural address, Mr. Frederick Haves. 
M.R.I.A.I., vice-president, took the second chair, and 
amongst the speakers to the vote of thanks to the president 
were Messrs. R. Caulfeild Orpen, R.H. A. ; W. Kave-Parrv. 
В.Е.; ). Geoghegan, and T. C. Hudman. It is mam 
vears since the last-named attended an А.А. meeting, and 
his re-appearance was warmly welcomed. Тһе growing 
strength. of the association is indicated by the fact that nine 
new nominations for membership were read, amongst them 
being Mr. Arthur Hill, F.R.T.B.A., of Cork. and Mr. 
Louis Deane, the senior architect to the Local Government 


Board, Ireland. 
—— 
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THE Bishop Auckland Tindle Crescent Hospital is being 
supplied with Shorland's double-fronted patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues, patent Manchester 
vrates, patent exhaust roof ventilators, and special inlet 
ventilators by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd.. of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


HE Belfast Public Art Gallery and Museum Competi- 
uon should prove attractive, for the conditions leave 
no ambiguity as to the good intentions of the corpora- 

tion, and in the person of Dr. Burnet they have ап assessor 
in whom the profession тау feel every confidence. Тһе 
provision against a possible delay of the work is satisfactory, 

as the selected architect is to receive доо guineas if instruc- 
tions to proceed with the work are not given within twelve 
months of the award, and in case of a complete abandon- 
ment of the work, the selected architect will be paid a further 
sum of 200 guineas. All the designs аге to be exhibited. 
and only the selected design will be retained. ‘The success 
ful competitor must be prepared to satisfv the assessor that 
he is the bona-fide author of the design he has submitted. 
We are glad to see that the Mr are awarded to the 
second (4,100), third (£75), and fourth (£50) placed 
designs, and the work itself is the sole prize for the winner. 

The general drawings are to be to one-eighth scale, and a 
view without colour, showing the buildings to a length of 
20 inches, 15 to be submitted. The complete scheme is to 
cost £15,000, and competitors are to indicate what portion 
first required сап be done for £30,000. We must note that 
the general remarks on the conditions are of a much more 
helpful nature to competitors than is usually the case, and 
indicate very wel] many important points necessarv for con. 
sideration in a building of the kind required. The site is a 
good one, in the Botanic Gardens Park, and its position in 
regard to the town is indicated Бу a kev plan, in addition to 
the block plan at r-16th scale. Тһе site is square, 230 feet 
deep, with 170 feet frontage, and with a space of 50 feet as 
an open forecourt, not to be built upon. 


THE time for receiving designs for the Ottawa Government 
Buildings has been extended to April 2, 1914. 


سا سان 
OUR LETTER-BOX.‏ 


To the Editor of “The British Architect.” 


SIR,—Permit me to make a few remarks on the plan of the 
cottage by Mr. С. LI. Morris, in your last issue. 

The long, verv narrow plan, involving the maximum 
amount of external wall for the accommodation provided, 
would tend to make a хегу cold house. Mr. Morris, 
apparently, forsees this, as he provides two fireplaces in the 
living-room. А second fireplace in a room 21 ft. біп. by 
14 ft. біп. should not be necessary. It involves more labour 
(a great objection now when the object is to minimise ser- 
vice), and takes the space which would be' required for the 
sideboard. 

The special service door seems hardly necessary in so 
small a house. It destroys more wall space; with three 
doors, two fireplaces, and three windows in the room, very 
little space is left for furniture. 

The sitting room is approached from the living room. It 
would be better to reverse the arrangement, and to keep the 
place for meals more private. . 

The custom (rather common now) of making kitchen and 
scullery in one, is open to objection. "The kitchen is the 
servants sitting room, and it is not pleasant to have the sink, 
pots, pans, etc., so much in evidence when the day's work 
is done. 

Mr. Morris suggests in his letter that Mr. Arnold Mitcheil 
should be condemned to live in his Атто cottage. This is 
hardly reasonable. What would be purgatory to a profes- 
sional man aught possibly be paradise to a labourer.—I am. 
etc., W. J. Н. LEVERTON. 


November IO, 1013. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR PROPOSED CHURCH, NORTH 
FINCHLEY. 


Messrs. GEOFFRY Lucas, F.R.LB.A., and Arthur Lodge, 
A. R. I. B. A., of 13, Gray's Inn Square, W.C., prepared this 
design, in conjunction with Mr. John Page, В. A., for the 
above church. The aim of the promoters of the sc heme was 
to secure a large preaching area, hence the wide nave which 
at the same time would enable the building to be erected 
over an existing iron structure occupying the site. Тһе roof 
was intended to be constructed with steel principals, and to 
have a decorated wood ceiling. A small bell turret was 
placed at the west end, in the projecting base of which the 
font was placed, while the organ, to be plaved from a con- 
sole in the choir aisle, was placed in a raised position on each 
side at the east end of the nave. The drawing was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy this vear. 


— — "I 
PORRO UNUM EST NECESSARIUM. 
By Pmr J. Dear, M.A., Oxon., etc. 


HERE is a ruinous old house near us, which I believe 

I could make at no great expense into a really beauti- 

ful place. It has been condemned by the sanitary 
authority, and my sister has set her mind against it. One 
of us is a fool. I leave it to your readers, who are experts 
in such matters, to judge who is likely to be right; who 
has shown artistic skill and constructive ability, who has 
displayed, a knowledge of architecture all over the world, 
and a balanced mind in estimating its merits, and seeing thc 
relations that exist between its various forms in different 
countries, and the bonds which connect them together, and 
define their mutual excellencies. She says she likes а good 
square house, whitewashed and with green painted shutters ; 
that old places, which have been where they stand for cen- 
turies, may be very suited to the spots they occupy ; may be 
exquisitely adapted to their surroundings, and present a 
beauty, with their carved work and creepers, which it would 
be impossible to approach in any modern erection. Ви! 
she wants a place to live in, not to sit outside and look at ; 
that even in this aspect, a good, solid English home, not 
copied from one of these fantastic erections of the Middle 
Ages, but modelled on the plan of a cigar-box, with square 
holes cut in it; which can easily be made as dignified as you 
like by blocking up a lot of its windows with a hideous 
pediment, while double the number are overshadowed, and 
the rooms behind them made gloomy by a preposterous 
portico, which started in life as the end of a Greek Тет гс, 
and was then appropriated by one of the most inartistic races 
this world has ever seen for any and every purpose, having 
arches put between its columns, and then arranged all 
round an enormous amphitheatre, so as to produce . the 
idea, of a great concentric temple, which was entrance on 
every side, and which had no “holy of holies” anywhere. 
The baau ideal of an atheist and faithless nation, which in 
these pseudo temples gave the world an example of the 
most outrageous crueltv and disregard for human suffering ; 
other peoples have been callous enough, but none have 
made a sport, a spectacle, a pastime of torture, of torment, 
and of death, except one, the pet child of the Romish 
church; the one country, which remains true in her allegi- 
ance towards the Italian hierarchy. still persists in a public 
exhibition of the agonies of innocent brutes, and the risks 
of human beings; just as, almost up te a century аро, she 
gloated over the writhing and shrieks of those, whose onlv 
offeuce was that they could not accept ап unintelligible 
and incredible farrago of rot, as the voice of the Almighty 
and all loving. from heaven, Even in our own day we have 
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, seen a man, whose one object was to raise and teach his 
countrymen, done to death in an illegal and high-handed 
defiance of the rights cf humanity and the laws of his 
country. Yet it is the architecture of this most degraded 
race of Europe, which we are asked to force on our fellow 
subjects in India, regardless of their own wishes, and cf 
the opinion of those amongst them, and us, who are best 
qualified to form a right and righteous judgment. If a man 
tells me he likes a good, solid joint with potatoes and beer, 
followed by a roll-jam pudding, and a pipe, I assent with 
a smile of complaisance; such fare pleases me, also, а! 
times. But if he goes on to sav, "I can't do with your 
kickshaws, Johannesberg and Tokay ramekins and aspic 
and gallantines, pate de fois gras, ices and creams, cabinet 
puddings and souffles, cigars and chef d'œuvres.” Thea 


complaisance is apt to turn to contempt, and one answers, | 


“Either you have tasted these things at some very third- 
class restaurant, and, as a fact, they can only be met with 
in perfection, at splendidly-managed private homes—I have 
eaten cmelettes, which were like so much wash-leather, or 
even shce-leather, in first-class houses—or you are using 
"words of which you do not know the real meaning, but are 
only mouthing syllables, which sound grand, to the confusion 
of yourself and your readers. Or there is something radically 
wrong with your taste, which makes any opinion you hold, 
however strong it тау be, of no value to those who can 
judge for themselves the real facts of the case. And this 
last is likely to be the true explanation, for the vast majority 
of men have never had any opportunity of learning what is 
really good, and iare quite unable to form any judgment 
upon it of any correctness whatever. “These things are a 
matter of education and cf practice; it is one of the funda- 
mental phenomena of religion, which тау be looked upon 
rightly as the strongest of all men's opinions; that wherever 
the language of ancient Rome prevails to-day, there the 
tenets of modern Rome hold sway. The Reformation has 
never been cordially accepted by any race, which is not 
German by descent, or does not speak the language of that 
people. Probably this is part of the wider truth, that your 
thoughts are determined for you by the language you speak ; 
you cannot think a thing for which you have no signs or 
words to put it into visible or audible form, or, at least, only 
those of exceptional power can do it, and they mostly deceive 
themselves, with vague recollections of other people's ideas. 
This is the fact lying behind the precept that “art that is 
спе man deep is very shallow." No such art exists; its 
creator is only trying to ignore all the art of bygone men, 
and swim in his own juice. And the deuce comes of it; 
now Latin and French are exceedinglv poor languages, they 
have not even words for the common relationships of 
families; and they have no aptitude for assuming the terms 
of other tongues, as we have in English. А Frenchman 
recently said “the English are the poets, the French are 
the plain, logical, men of the world." Our unrivalled series 
of bards from Chaucer till to-day, puts the first part of this, 
into a position of verisimilitude, the second depends on the 
fact that if you have few words, it is easier to use them 
exactly, just as you can know more about a few colours than 
of many, but this does not make you great in art ; all progress 
is really the recognition of differences, and these must be 
expressed in words. Тһе Norse settlers in the North of 
France developed Gothic architecture, and carried it with 
them wherever they went; to Spain, to Sicily, to Palestine ; 
above all, to England. It was the attempt of a barbaric race 
to copy the style of the Romans, sufficiently absurd in its 
first essays, but becoming later the most etherial expression 
of our poetry and our religion. Their German kinsmen of 
the Isle of France and of the Rhine took up the stvle. and 
brought it, perhaps to the highest perfection, but it was 
foreign to their taste, and soon became mechanical on their 
hands, and, as such, was speedily dropt. We remain the 
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true, almost the sole, heritors of the manner; in its last 
phase it is British, and exists nowhere, except in these isles ; 
if we want an evidence of the English in India, this, our own 
native, our own peculiar method, should be our sheet 
anchor. By an almost providentia] accident, the Gothic 
taken by the Normans to Palestine united there with. Вугап- 
tine; it was brought back by crusaders to Europe, enriched 
with the details of Greek Art. The Saracens from the same 
district carried their style to Spain in the West, and to India 
on the East, hence the hkeness, which struck Lord Curzon. 
but a more instructed mind can see in the curious square 
framing which surrounds the four-centred arches of Per- 
pendicular, and of Moslem buildings, the remnant, varied 
in different wavs, cf the old columns and entablatures of 
the Greeks, which became the string courses and vaulting 
shafts of our cathedrals. In this strange similitude is to be 
found an easv soluticn of the vexed problem of New Delhi, 
and not by going to the bastard Roman style, which, with 
a parody on Roman religion, has established itself in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 


---%Ф-- 


ЕХЕТЕК DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


е 


HE society had selected the St. Nicholas Priory for 
an afternoon visit, which took place on the 29th ult., 
апа a good number of members assembled at the 

College Hall, and proceeded to the Mint to view the remark- 
ably interesting work being carried on there in opening up 
and tracing the various portions of the once-famous Priorv. 

Under the guidance of Mr. J. 1.. Tonar, who has charge of 
the repairs being « carried out by the new owners, the Exeter 
Citv Council, the various. apartments of the Abbot : —the 
guest chamber, refectory, kitchen, undercroft, etc.— were 
examined, and the construction апа approaches explained. 
the exten dv: exterior was inspected and the various periods 
of architecture referred to. * 


In explanation, and recording the investigations so far made 
interesting drawings prepared bv Mr. Tonar and Mr. Ralling 
were exhibited. 


Reference was made to the small size of the cloisters, and 
the probable position of the church. 


Trams were then boarled and the party proceeded to 
Polsloe, and inspected what remains of this interesting local 
priory. 

Much of the work here is similar in style and construction 
to that of S. Nicholas, as well as the later work of those who 
adapted and embellished the buildings with oak panelling. 
after they had passed away from the possession of the religi- 
ous communities. 


The added features at Polsloe are the fish pond fed bv the 
ancient. ^Mynchen" lake, or stream, close bv, and the fins 
capacious medieval barn. 


Shorn of their former glories, deprived of their churches. 
and devoted to far different uses, there is much left of both 
of these ‘buildings to delight the  architecturallv-inclined 
student, and invite the attention of the medizval archzeologist. 

At the close of the visit, thanks were accorded to the 
council, and to Mr. and Mrs. Hellier for permitting the 
о priories to be viewed, to the Rev. E. C. Long, 
rector of S. Olaves. for permission to use his parish rooms. 
to Monsignor Gandy, for inspecting the detached portion of 
S. Nicholas, to the Abbot of Buckfast Abbey for an inter. 

esting historical communication concerning Polsloe Prior. 
and to all who had assisted in the profitable afternoon's 
proceedings. 
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H. R. POULTER, ARCHITECT, CAMBERLEY. 
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PRIOR'S GATEWAY, ELY CATHEDRAL. 


WINDOW WITH FLOWING TRACERY. 
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THE COTTAGE PROBLEM.* 
By Тномав POTTER. 


(Concluded from page 306.) 
STONE WALLS. 

HE cost of stone walls is more difficult to get at, the 
stone may be hard to work, or the reverse, cartage 
may be a large item, or it may be obtainable near at 

hand. It rarely works out at the cost of brickwork. 
Owing to the unavoidable thickness of stone walls, the 
cubic capacity of a building is increased to obtain the neces- 
sary inside accommodation. If they are seventeen inches 
` think, there is а loss of six inches, compared with eleven- 
inch brick walls, and which at 4d. per feet cube amounts 
to 1s. 6d. per superficial yard of walling. 


WOOD WALLS. 

Wood framing weather boarded on the outside, and lathe] 
and plastered on the inside, has been advocated for cottage 
walls. Foreign timber is becoming worse and worse in 
character, and higher in price, and some of the commoner 
qualities possess the elements of dry rot when imported ; in 
fact, dry rot is becoming an epidemic, and once it attacks 
wood in a building there is no telling to what extent it wiil 
spread. Walls of this kind require a brick or concrete base 
above the natural ground. Built with sound wood of gocd 
quality the cost at the present time would be about 3s. to 
3s. 6d. per superficial yard, and the brick or concrete base 
to add. "Then there is the cost of periodical painting or 
tarring, inside lathing, which a brick or concrete wall does 
not require, danger from fire and dry rot, extra cost of insur- 
ance, the difficulty of selling or obtaining lcans on mort- 
gage, and providing a harbour for rats, mice, and other pests. 

Roughly, the superficial area of the walls of a pair cf 
cottages is 240 yards, and if the difference in first ccst 
between brick or concrete walls and wood walls is 1s. 6d. a 
yard, the total saving in first cost would be 240 times ts. 6d., 
equal to £18, ог £9 a cottage, but the probability is it 
would be ол an average considerably less. бо far as my 
experience goes, there are no materials known at present for 
agricultural labourer's cottage walls, all points considered, 
more suitable than bricks or concrete. Bricks are never 
likely to cost much less than at present, and any cheapening 
in walls points to the adaptation of concrete in. some form or 
cther, and this might result if the subject matter was thor- 
oughly gone into in a systematic wav and at some cost. At 
present the high price of cement is against the use of con- 
crete, but as it is far and away greater than its cost, this 
will ultimately no doubt find its: own level. 


ROOF COVERINGS. . 

For roof coverings, slates and tiles hold their own as a 
rule. There are tiles made of patented materials, and тапу 
kinds of sheet coverings, but unless there is evidence of at 
least twenty vears’ wear and tear, free of maintenance cost, 
it is doubtful whether anv great saving can be effected. 
Unlike huge buildings with large roof areas, the area of a 
cottage roof is insufficient to practice methods which тау 
be good enough in тапу cases but risky. Cost cf mainten- 
ance is an important feature in labourers’ cottages which have 
to be let other than at an economic rent. 


PARTITIONS. 

Inside partitions of cottages should. if possible, be solid. 
All hollow places in cottages should be avoided, one never 
knows what mav find its way there. The only exception is 
hollow brick walls externallv. 

Concrete slabs 2$in. thick for the ground flocr are of 
ample strength to carry the wood floors over, and 21п. 
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do very well for the upper floors. They should be made of 
coke breeze if procurable, owing to its lightness, and to 
which door jambs and other woodwork can be nailed with- 
out building in wood bricks or using wood plugs. “The prime 
cost 6 about 1s. ба. to 2s. a superficial yard for making, 
and 3d. to 4d. for fixing, which compares favourably with 
half-brick walls, costing 2s. gd. to 3s. 6d. a yard, and in 
addition there is a saving in space. They are easily made 
in wood moulds, and can be finished smooth enough to render 
plastering unnecessary where economy must be practised. 
Wood stud partitions, lathed and plastered, are the worst 
features in a cottage—they are easily damaged, dangerous 
in case of fire, and afford a retreat for domestic pests. 


CONCRETE ROOF. 


Flat, concrete roofs have been suggested and tried for years 
past, and if they could be relied on indefinitely to keep out 
water without being asphalted, roofs of this character would 
cost less than wood and slate or tiles. There is ample 
testimony that they have remained sound for several years; 
on the other hand, thev have failed in most cases and eventu- 
ally had to be asphalted. ^ Asphalte firms have much ex- 
perience in this direction, and the cause 15 this—concrete, 


like all other building materials, expands and contracts with 


change of temperature, and this is estimated to be an eighth 
of an inch in every 3oft. for a variation of fifty degrees of 
temperature. But this can be controlled to а great extent 
by inserting some form of reinforcement therein which, being 
less exposed to climatic change:, is not affected so readily, 
and this prevents in a degree the effects of temperature 
changes on the concrete. But temperature changes are con- 
trolled in another way—by super-imposing heavy loads on 
the concrete. To illustrate my meaning, concrete walls of 
buildings seldom give evidence of change of temperature by 
reason of the heavy load of floors and roofs which they sup- 
pert, and if they do it is usually near the top where the load 
is least. This is proved in the case of enclosure and other 
walls of moderate height carrying no load. Temperature 
cracks invariably commence at the top and die away before 
reaching the bottom, owing to being controlled by the weight 
of the upper portion. Тһе cause of this puzzled me for а 
long time. 

Concrete roofs not being loaded, or only to а small extent, 
are practically slabs cf concrete uncontrolled by anv, or but 
little superincumbent load, and in addition are more exposed 
to climatic changes than walls. 

Reinfcrcement saves the roof from cracks, resulting from 
temperature changes fcr some time, but eventuallv the con- 
Stant stress, having а weakening influence, cracks ensue, 
perhaps not for some vears, and nothing will ever prevent 
these cracks: from opening and closing with climatic changes. 
Evidence given before the Departmental Committee was to 
this effect, and the remedy stated was to tar and sand the 
rocfs, а common practice, but which lasts cnly a limited 
time. Cracks in flat slabs of a similar character, such as 
in footpaths, paving. etc., are to be seen everywhere. 

If there is one thing that is: needed in a cottage, it is 
being water-tight, and no liberties should be taken in this 
direction with the roof. 


SKIRTINGS. 


Skirtings in cottages should be of cement—wood wants 
Wood is apt to get drv rot, and 
mice easily bore through it. The only objection I ever 
heard to cement skirting is that it is liable to get damaged 
and. come away from the walls; this is not mv experience. 
But weed or cement angle fillets about тїп, square, and 
chamfered do equallv as well as skirtings. the only object of 
which 16 to protect the plastering from damage Бу chair and 
table legs. This is another small economy. Where cement 
slab partitions are used—which are practically undamage- 
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able—both skirtings and fillets can be discarded, provided 
they are not pla:tered. 
DOORS. 


What are known as 6ft. біз. by 2ft. біп. by chin. square 
panel doors are the best for internal purposes, they are less 
subject to warp, twist and shrink than ledge doors. and cost 
but little if any more. 


CUPBOARDS. 
A small cupboard m an angle in each bedroom is ал 
advantage. 


DRESSER. 

A small dresser with drawers and shelves over, a dwarf 
cupboard if means permit. and a fali-down table against 
the window in the Hving-room are all weil worth tei small 
cost. The fall-down table is extremely useful for mans 
purposes, and affords the housewife, when emploved thereat, 
an opportunity of seeing the bright side of things through 
the window. 

SHELVING. 

Sufficient shelving is necessary in the scullery and larder. 
and a peg-rail wii school board. hooks. in the lobby, and 
also in the зей егу. If these are net provided. the doors 
will be utilised by driving nails therein for hanging coats 
and cloaks thereto. 

| LARDER. 

In planning. the harder door should net be in the scullery 
or living-room, which is almost. invariably the case, but in 
the lobby. Soft foods, such as butter and cheese and milk, 
rapidly absorb impure gases where food is cooked, perhaps 
washing is performed, and the rooms are occupied for hours 
ata time by the family with all doors closed. A towel roller 
on the back door, and blind rollers or curtain. rods to the 
windows are essentials. 

WINDOWS 

Windows ma be the ordinary sash or casements. My 
experiencd in occupwing at various. times cottages with 
windows of each kind, is that casements are more draughty. 
more difheult for keeping out drifting rains, and more re adily 
damaged, and children are apt to sustain injury through the 
casements when open and left uafastened being blown to 
by a sudden gust when their hands are resting on the sills. 

At Braintree latelv the council built some cottages with 
casement windows, and being unable to let them Т the 
cause from various women who Were wanting cottages. and 
was told that one reascn was they did not like. casements. 
A lady. some time since, spent some months in inspecting 
the cottages and ascertaining the views of the tenants іп eon- 
nection therewith in numerous villages іп the eastern counties. 
and invariably she was told they preferred sashes. 


SINK. | 

A sink in the өсшісту should be fixed on iron brackets. 
If supported by brick. piers, corners and angles аге tlie 
result, and which hold dirt and dust. and between the piers 
is, as a result. hidden place for the slop-pail; house flannels. 
scrubbing brushes. ete. Iron brackets expose these to view. 
and a better place is therefore found elsewhere. Canadian 
latches: are suitable for all inside doors. Cement jambs and 
frieze and wood mantel to the living reom. and cast tron 
grate and mantel m one prece for bedreams of the ин А 
description, as they are rarely used ехсері jn cases of sick 
ness, and for this reason fireplaces are only necessary in two 
bodrcoms—another economy. 


VENTILATION, 
The plea that fireplaces are wanted for ventilation i 
negatived in my experience by finding bags of straw pushed 
up the flues to prevent down draught. So with ventilation, 


except there Is a main sewer 
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whether in walls or ceilings, I never saw one vet but which 
was covered with paper. 
CHIMNEY. 
If one chimney stack is arranged to serve all the fireplaces 
of a pair of cottages, brickwork is saved and the chimneys 
are loss Hable to smoke than if in cutside walls. 


DRAINS. 

Drainage is entirely a matter of circumstance—prebably 
the best arrangement is for a large bucket to be placed out- 
side and under the sink outlet pipe, to be emptied over the 
garden when full. Hidden drains to а labourer's cottage— 
are alwavs a trouble and a 
nuisance, but rural by laws, if any, have to be considered. 


WATER SUPPLY, ETC. 
Water supply is a local consideration, and whether a privy 
cr an с.с. is still very much a matter. of opinion, ах и 
always hus been. 


BUNGALOW. | 

The bungalow form of cottage is finding а good deal of 
favour in some parts, and possesses many advantages over 
the two-storey cottage. It costs no more, usually somewhat 
less. “Го іле hou- cwife its advantages are that there are 
no stairs to scrub, and for children to fall down and as, 
aceerding to Dr. Vivian. Рөлге, the labour of raising the 
body vertically is twenty times that of walking on the level. 

cach time she goes upstairs she has expended us much 
streneth as would be necessary in a straight walk of 18oft. 
There b. ing no wood joisted floors, and no wood partitions. 
there is less danger from fire and dry rot. 

A gruesome feature of а two-storey cottage, with its 
narrow stairs and winding treads—perhaps both at top and 
bottom. is the difficulty of getting a сойт down from a bed- 
room—-in some cases almost a revolting spectacle to those 
who may be looking on. There are many other advantages 
and 1 speak from a twenty years’ experience іп living in a 
concrete bungalow. 

Whether Mr. Runciman s scheme for the Government, not 
only to supply plans for cottages, but to become builder + 
merchant, and supply the materials, will be a success к. open 
to criticism. According to Mr. Chiozza Money, М.Р.. 
builders’ merchants and manufacturers make a profit of 30 
to 40 per cent on the materials they supply—news whicl. 
will cause some of that class to open their eves. 

As а matter of fact, the principal materials, bricks, stene. 
tiles, sand, and Jime are local products, and to those who 
can рау prompt cash are obtainable at prices which leave 
but a moderate. profit. and which are. as a rule, purchased 
direct from. the manufacturers. without. the middleman > 
profits. How the Government can. supply them for less. 
establi-hment expenses included, if the business is to be run 
on commercial lines seems somewhat of a puzzle. 

The windows, doors, and other joinery, and the iron- 
mongery seem to be about the only things in which a profit 
could be made by buying wholesale. The joinery of a pair 
of cottages, including ironmongery, costs about £38. and 
washing boilers, baths, ranges, bedroom grates, and mantels 
c.c. fittings, sink, etc., £20. together £29 per cottage, 
and at present citing prices, it is doubtful whether the 
Government could compete in cost with merchants who deal 
in those classes of goods—when carriage and establi hment 
expenses, as with every other business are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Foreign timber merchants say that their busines: 15 cut so 
fine now, owing to competition, that prices are at the lowest. 
It is net probable that it would answer the Government's 
purpose to import timber and establish timber depots in 

various parts of the country only for the purpose of supplv- 
ing it for cottages and small holdings, and if from one depot 
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the carriage to remote parts of the country would probably 
make it cost more than timber importers can supply it at 
with no middleman's profit to deal with, and with, in many 
cases less carriage to pav. | 

The time allotted for this Paper, and the discussion there- 
on, only allows sufficient for skimming the subject, other- 
wise there are manv points in connection with labourers 
cottages which might be profitably dealt with. 


- 


—————— 
NATIONALITY IN ART.* 
Ву Н. М. FLETCHER, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

T would be tedious to make a catalogue of all the arts iu 
this wav, but there mav be some interest in recalling 
some of the most marked characteristics of the different 

races. We must leave the East on one side for to-night—-- 
the question is too large—and also the semi-Eastern, 
Slavonic, and Balkan peoples, who have onlv within the last 
centurv begun to make their mark upon the artistic historv 
of the world. After all, the nations that count for most 
with us are the five great nations of Western Europe—lItaly, 
Spain, France, Germany, and England—and I do not think 
it is too much to claim that they count for most, and will 
continue to count for most, with the world at large. Тһе 
first broad division, and the one that goes deepest, is that 
of Latin and Teutonic, which, in artistic matters, corres. 
ponds persistently throughout the ages with the division 
between the Classic and Romantic ideals—the art that con- 
cerns itself with tvpes and the art that concerns itself with 
individuals. In connection with art it mav be that Greek 
would be a truer race-name for the Classic ideal than Latin, 
for Greece is the fountain-head. ‘But, though the artistic 
impulse js Greek, the actual mixture of Grecian blood in 
these modern peoples is negligible, whereas the Roman 
descent is direct and clear. And on other sides of civilisa- 
tion—law-giving, engineering, civil polity, and many others 
—Rome was so much of an originator, has stamped her mark 
so heavily on the Mediterranean states, that it is convenient 
and not inaccurate to keep to the usual term. In Greek art 
this Classic ideal, this searching for a tvpe, is paramount. 
We see the Greeks possessed of the doctrine, most clearly 
expressed by Plato, that for each class of object in the world 
of sense there exists, in the realm of the absolute, the world 
of mind, a *tvpe"—what Plato calls an *idea"—which mani. 
fests in the highest possible perfection all the qualities by 
whose possession individual objects of each class in the world 
of sense belong to that class; in a word, a pattern bv their 
likeness to which individuals in that class approach perfec- 
tion, and by their unlikeness exhibit а falling away. Thus 
an eagle, is by so much the more an eagle as it approaches 
in everv respect to the perfect likeness of the tvpical eagle. 
the “idea” of an eagle, and so with a chair, a horse, and 
what not, working up to what, in their eves, was the most 
important matter of all—a state. I do not mean that Greek 
artists in early times, or perhaps appreciably at anv time. 
worked consciously under the sway of апу such elaborated 
philo:ophical doctrine as this—it is not the way of artists 
or a sound basis for artistic production—but the formulation 
of the doctrine shows us what were the conceptions floating 
about in the society where it was formulated, and the general 
tendencies of the workers. Now it is clear that, if such was 
the tendency, it made not so much for the expression of 
strong individual characteristics as for the constant search 
after perfection, the effort more nearlv to realise the ideal 
bv means of imprcvements in detail on the imperfect realisa- 
tions of former attempts. And this is accordinglv what we 
find. Тһе general form of the Doric temple was early 
decided upon, and from the rude beginnings at Corinth and 


*From a Paper at the Architectural Association, on November roth. 
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Olvmp'a—themselves only the stone derivatives of much 
earlier wooden originals—there is a constant advance by 
slight alterations, changes іп the number of columns, refine- 
ments in their spacing, and in the profile of mouldings, the 
substitution of curves for straight lines to correct optical 
illusions, greater delicacy and more exquisite placing of en- 
richments, till we reach the final glory of the Parthenon, the 
closest approach to the "idea" of the Doric temple attain. 
able by human imagination and handiwork. But through it 
all the original conception persists. 


THE TRANSLATION OF IDEAS. 

So it continues down to the present day. Тһе great 
architectural school of the Beaux-Arts has continued in 
almost unbroken progression and imperceptible change since 
its foundation by—Richelieu, was it not? Whatever ideas it 
has imported, it has always translated into French. The 
Colonnade of the Louvre, the buildings in the Place de la 
Concorde, are results of the Italian Renaissance, but they 
аге as definitely French, as distinct from contemporary Italian 
buildings as Amiens from Milan. Тһе Gothic outburst of 
the nineteenth century was sporadic, and has practically. dis- 
appeared, because it was outside the main line of develop. 
ment. We for the last hundred vears have organised a 
series of piratical expeditions to Greece, medieval France, 
Venice, Holland, Bvzantium, and have brought home and 
hung the bleeding trophies all over our buildings in the shape 
of crude and untranslated details, forms, and decorations. 
The latest raid has been on the Beaux-Arts itself, and we 
see the usual result in an outcrop of steep roofs, zinc crest- 
ings, Greek profiles, and Union Jack glazing. Тһе robber 
chieftains are waving the flag, as usual, like their predeces- 
sors, and calling out that thev really have got the right thing 
at last. So did all the others, but they hadn't. Nothing is 
the right thing for us until vou have translated it into the 
terms of its surroundings and made it English. In a dozen 
vears the latest fashion will be what its convevors probably 
call *vieux jeu." Look at Grosvenor Place and be warned 
in time. . 

Devotion to logic is indeed, perhaps, the leading note of 
the French genius. In literature it manifests itself in exqui- 
site clearness, symmetry, conciseness—all the qualities that 
delight us in the best French prose. Read “Candide”; 
the merciless logic’ makes it a cure for too easy optimism 
that reminds you of the modern treatment of rheumatism by 
hee stings. _ And this devotion to logic finds its outcome in 
conduct with a thoroughness impossible to the more good- 
humourec, less theoretical English nature. Recall the motor 
bandits who a vear ago set up a reign of terror over half 
France. You feel aggrieved with society in general. You 
thereupon hire or steal a motor car, surround vourself with 
all the newest explosives and scientific apparatus for destruc. 
боп, and rush about the country, dealing death and annihi. 
lation breadcast on all the members of society who come in 
vour way. Our race has never produced, and I doubt 
whether it can ever produce, so perfect a theoretical and 
practical logician. It seems a heavy price to pav for a high 
racial development of the reasoning faculties, but it is easy 
to recognise in it the temper of mind that built Beauvais. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CLIMATE FOR NATIONAL, 
TRAITS. 

It would be interesting to speciulate how far climate, and 
especially atmosphere, is responsible for national traits. The 
air of Greece is what Shakespeare calls “nimble”; there 
seems to be nothing between vou and the sun—outlines are 
expressed with the divinest puritv, the rocks and' marbles 
and hills seem to beat back all the light that comes to them 
from the sky. Cross the Adriatic to Italv. There is a kind 
of sumptuousness in the very atmosphere, that clothes the 
mountains with colour and answers to, or causes, the sump- 
And with 
us, throughout our artistic development the most curious 
thing, considering what manner of men we are in other 
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respects—empire-builders, — freedom-lovers, constitution- 
makers—is our love of the pretty, the small, the homely. 
Is not this to be traced to the small scale of the English land- 
scape, divided by hedgerows, bounded with woods and 


copses, changing at every county with the geological variety. 


of the soil, and limited for many days in the vear by the 
moist atmosphere that cuts off everything bevond a range of 
two or three miles? 

Well, what is to be done фо it all? What is to be the 
outcome? 15 nationality a valuable factor in art? Are we 
to foster it bv cooping each nation up in its own box till 
in-breeding produces a weedy brood of insularities and pro- 
vincialisms? Or shall we let loose л flood of washy 
cosmopolitanism that will break down all barriers and pro- 
duce an average man and an average art all over the world? 
Science is seeing to it that the first alternative shall not 
come about. No barriers are proof against Marconi and the 
flving-man. То guard us against the second, which, to my 
mind, is far more disastrous, and would indeed take much of 
the gusto out of life, we must trust to human nature. Half 
a century ago it seemed as though this deluge might come 
to pass. Was it not Macaulav who looked forward with a 
pleased certainty to the extinction of the smailer nationalities 
of these islands, if not of the whole world, and the final 
victory of the English language over all others ? Happily, as 
it seems to me, these utilitarian prophecies have not come off, 
and we live in the midst of a strong and quite spontaneous 
revival of national feeling. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
each is asserting herself and laying claim to her own in 
language, historv, institutions, and arts. 


The world is so full of a number of things. 
That I'm sure we should all be as happv as kings, 


sings Stevenson's little bov. If we had to add in a footnote 
that the "things," instead of being delightfully various 
according to the countrv in which we found. them, were all 
turned out of the one mould of the Beaux-Arts or the 
Academy, the happiness of the average king is just about 
what we should feel! What fun. how stimulating to come 
across brasswork from Birmingham in Japan! Ро you know 
that fascinating bock on a fascinating subject, Pierre Loti’s 
“Um Pelerin d Angkor’? It is a description of what, ever 
since I first read. Fergusson, has seemed to me one of the 
most astonishing and mvsterious buildings in the world, the 
great temple of Angkor or Nakhon Wat, hidden away in the 
jungle of Cambodia. Fergusson himself, not exactly а 
passionate writer, is stirred to eloquence bv the accounts he 
had heard of it and the photographs he had seen, and an 
artist in travel and language like Loti is not likely to minimise 
its romance. The whole book is absorbingly interesting— 
the journev up the river and through the jungle; the half- 
ruined temple, inhabited for centuries only bv a handful of 
chanting Buddhist priests; the cloisters, 800 ft. square. their 
back walls covered from end to end with huge bas-reliefs of 
mvthical battles and dancing girls; the great bats that hang 
from the vaults; the manv hundred vards of sculptured cor- 
nice, formed of the gaping jaws of mvriads of three-headed 
snakes. 
THE PROBLEM OF DELHI. 

Of all problems connected with nationality it is hard to 
imagine one more baffling than that of the new citv of Delhi. 
Is it capable cf ап ideal solution? Probably not. Th? 
conditions fight against it. The traditions cf the two races 
are too radicallv different, the form of administration. the 
government of a conquered nation bv migratorv alien officials. 
is contrarv to the spirit of continuity and goodwill essential 
to апу co-operative form of art. Add to this the usual con- 
fict between the stateliness of a great capital and the outerv 
cf modern commerce for convenience at апу price, the utterly 
different angles frem which all questions will be faced hv 
designers and workmen. the Office of Works’ attitude 
adopted towards all buildings by the Imperial authorities. 
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No European, one must remember, goes to India just because 
he is an artist and sees there an opportunity for his life-work. 
Such artists as may from time to time be found there are 
mere birds of passage, on the look out for artistic “copy,” 

studies of intense light, vivid colour, native costumes, and 
the like. ‘Those who make their life there are soldiers or 
men who care about problems of administration, road making, 
justice, questions of conflicting religions, famines, bridges. 

There is an infinite deal to do, too few men and too little 
time to do it. Moreover, the type of mind which grapples 
gladly with work of that kind is one to which artistic ques- 
tions make little appeal, so that when you have got your 
architects out and set them to work, they will find the 
surroundings far from sympathetic. Are thev to work in a 
European manner, ог a native, or a compromise? The ques- 
tions have been raised, and, in the absence of anv details of 
the final scheme beyond the ground plan, we may still discuss 
them. If the first, they must give up the hope of enthusiastic 
help from their workmen, and resign themselves to the uncon- 
genial task of imposing their own ideas from above. Тһе 
second alternative—a Mahometan, Jain, or Dravidian stvle 
adapted to the complexities of modern planning by English 
architects—may be abandoned after one shuddering glance. 
Conceive а whole city of Brighton Pavilions! Опе can how- 
ever, imagine. as a sort of compromise, a city of pillared 
porches and verandahs laid out, as to its main lines and 
masses and structure, іп accordance with the published 
plan, but with all details of marble, stone, cement, or plaster 
left to the native workmen; and if there is апу remnant of 
the old skill and sense of stvle left, one can imagine this 
finally shaping into something sumptuous and suited to the 
climate and the light. If fertility іп conception can ensure 
success, Mr. Lutyens should succeed. But there are limits 
to human optimism, when one pictures all the struggles to 
be gone through between idea and realisation, architecture 
and officialism ; and if he does succeed, I declare he will 
deserve deification, with a special sect devoted to his cult, 
like John Nicholson after the Mutiny. 

I am not advocating апу hide-bound conservatism in re- 
gard to nationalitv in art. "The nationalitv that requires to 
be cosseted and guarded from the sight or touch of anv other 
nationality is probably not worth keeping. I do not curse 
the Renaissance, the greatest remover of national artistic 
landmarks that the world has known till the age of science: 
for free intercourse in ideas adds a further ripening and 
fortifving to а mature and strong nature. Stagnation is 
death, and intercourse is life, but surely highway robberv is 
a morbid form of intercourse. “І take mv good things when 
T find them,” said Moliere. Yes. but he transformed them 
into his own before he gave them to the world. Let us studv 
the art of France, of Italy. or Japan if vou will. but only 
on condition that whatever we take from them we transmute 
in our own crucible. А verv odd passage in “ Paradise Lost” 
thus describes the Tower of Babel :— 


God . . . in derision sets 
Upon their tongues a various spirit, to rase 
Quite out their native language, and instead 
To sow a jangling noise of words unknown. 
Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders, each to other calls 
Not understood, till hoarse, and all in rage 
As mocked thev storm: great laughter was in heaven, 
And looking down. to see the hubbub strange 
And hear the din: thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion named. 


Well, the beauest of that Confusion to posterity has been, 
among other things, the temples of Karnak, the Parthenon, 
and Chartres Cathedral. perfectlv different and differently 
perfect. Тһе bequest of the unanimity that preceded it was 
a misbegotten tower that failed even of its sillv object. 
Which will vou choose? 
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PASSING PICCADILLY. 


HERE seems always something alluring about alliteration, 
and so the title of Passing Piccadilly makes a good 
headline for the papers. But the feeling of loss 

which comes to the роса Londoner as one after anotiher 
familiar object or street disappears, is heightened to the 
sense of these who would like to see some " design for the 
future through all the dust of falling buildings, "and some 
grandeur and digmty being evolved out of all the changes 
which are inveritably forced upon us. Piccadilly may be 
passing, but what is remaining in place of the old? We 
have the great square block of the Ritz Hotel (in itself one 
of our best modern buildings) striking across the line of 
roadway into Burlington House as vou approach from Hyde 
Park Comer, and breaking up the fine sweep of roadway 
which the passing of the old Piccadilly would have dis- 
closed—a terrible blot on our capacity for good town plan- 
ning. And we have, further, at the Piccadilly Hotel corner, 
one of the oddest, most inconsequent, and unnecessar у 
jumbles of street architecture which even medern times can 
know. It is easy to be sentimentally regretful, even of the 
dull stucco doings of the early roth century. which pass 
away from Piccadilly and other parts. but it seems a mèm- 
strous difficult thing to co-ordinate our forces of art and 
common-sense into any tolerable result ОҒ town- planning 
design. 

We are losing a great deal, but we are putting little of 
commensurate value in its place. Piccadilly is not wholly 
ruined, though the old Piccadilly passes away, but what 
about Regent Street and Charing Cross? Charing Cross was 
a delightful place as we remember it some two to three 
hundred vears ago! What is it now? and what will happen 
to it when Morlev's Hotel and the Union Club are rebuilt. 
sav, іп the style of the Grand Hotel?—when the Mall 
Entrance is complete—and when the present perilous state 
of traffic has been made right? What is happening to 
Regent Street to compensate for the loss of scale and air of 
pleasantness which once was there? Where is the first floor 
arcade which might have run throughout the street. and 
where are the architectural character and dignity 
which might have  beautified | for ever so noble a 
ihoroughfare? We тау well be apprehensive for the future 
when so much of the charm and character of old times are 
disappearing with Passing Piccadilly ! 


MON 
"THE. GARDEN. OF FAME.” 
Bv (шо CORFIELD. 
R. R. W. COLLIER'S article in last week's * British 


Architect" is refreshing. Іп these days of peevish 
commercialism it is pleasant to peruse an able plea 


for the establishment of а place of memorial for the illus- ° 


trious dead. Тһе dead аге soon forgotten. When. if 
really deserving of public remembrance, thev are honoured 
by a statue or other monument, they are rightly honoured. 
Richard Corfield, of the Somaliland C атеігу. is to have 
a monument at Berbera. It is to do a good thing to thus 
hold in memory the victor of Dul Madoba. Apathy towards 


picturesque Monarchs. 
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great achievement is hurtful to national character. Mr. 
Collier sees this, and advocates the revival of the idea 
of the Stoa” of the ancients for the reception of national 
memonals. The suggestion is worthy of consideration, 
though I. for one, cannot accept it as workable on anv 
extended scale. To memorialise men of differing accom- 
plishment, age, appearance, celebrity, epoch, and other 
characteristics, in one place, their monuments of all sizes. 
designs, and materials, and their sculptors of every degree 
of excellence or othewise as artists, would be to do both. 
dead and living an unkind thing. | Statues are usually best 
set apart from other statues unless created as components 
of a specially worked out scheme. The eminent biscuit 
maker of the principal street of Reading, with top hat and 
umbrella, is just tolerable there. А lot of him mixed up 
with a lot of others іп Roman togas, om horses, or as 
aviators, would be even less convincing. ‘There is а sort 
of “Garden of Fame" behind the town hall in Birmingham. 
A Nonconformist ‘preacher, a member of parliament, а 
philanthropist, a statesman (lacking ап eyeglass), Dr. 
Priestley inventing oxygen, а regimental antelope, with 
fragments of Shakespeare. Cromwell, Bunyan, and Carlyle 
compose with a couple of steeples, the Birmingham “stoa.” 
As a “stoa,” it is ineffective, though Birmingham likes it. 
and at the cost of just a little extra squeezing mav doubt- 
less vet add units to the overcrowded enclosure. — It all 
seems so unfair to Dr. Priestley. What should we have 
done without oxygen? Апа the strange thing is that, though 
both Priestley and the antelope are really pretty creations, 
eath and all of the memorials would look far better situated 
out of sight of the others. 

But why have statues of celebrities themselves at all? 
‘This is ап age of photography. We do not need a statue 
to tell us what a man did not look like. The halfpenny 
newspapers are quite capable of doing that. Тһе best 
memorial of Victoria 15 the Queen's head on the first pennv 
stamp. Net a bit lke her. Mv idea of a statue is some- 
thing symbolical of a man's work, not an alleged counterfeit 
of the man. Му statue of Defoe would take the form of 
one of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ stroking the head of a brindled 
cat, and that of Antarctic Scott and his brave associates, a 
fair Ice-queen, a shaggy dog with sharp nose and faithful 
eyes nestling to her side. А cluster of men in snow goggles 
and big boots would disfigure London. 

In a limited measure there are already three sets ot 
statues. embodying the collective idea associated with the 

"stoa" in Westminster alone. 

In Palace Square are four premiers, and four proved quite 
enough. It might be well to transfer them to the railings 
of Palace Yard when thev would be less conspicuous and 
equally serviceable. I should like to see the rigid railed 
spaces on which they stand transformed into an open 
cobbled pavement for pecking pigeons to strut upon. 

In St. Stephen’s Hall of Westminster Palace, there are 
twelve beautiful statues bv Foley, Bell, Theed, Marshall, 
and others of Clarendon, Hampden, Walpole, Pitt, Burke. 
Gratton, Fox, Falkland, Selden, Mansfield, Chatham, and 
Somers. Parliamentarians all, a superb “stoa” of brilliant 
and eloquent men at the helm. 

And there 1s yet another line of monuments in Westmin- 
ster Hall to seven Kings and Queens of England. A Marv, 
a James, two Charleses, two Williams, and a George. There 
might be added to it the first and third Edwards, with their 
queens. with Henry V.. Elizabeth and а few more 
The seven are to go to the Guildhall 
Art Gallery. for some reason best known to the authorities. 
The white Monarchs look well where thev are, against the 
grey wall of the great hall. They add emphasis to the 
noble height of the vast building, and as a sort of Roval 
“stoa” of rightly limited extent are in the right place. Ат 
Art Gallery is not for such as these. Monarchs of England 
аге unfittingly housed in either an art раПету or a museum. 
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Failing Westminster Hall, the Royal Exchange, or the 
large hall of the Law Courts should receive them. The 
Abbey closed itself to monuments when the last of the 
Victorians, for whom the Abbey was inevitable, was entered 
there. St. Paul’s and the Parliament House have ample 
room for future monuments to national greatness. Only the 
Monarchs of Westminster Hall remain to be suitably re- 
housed. Could not a Royal ‘‘stoa’’ in the new garden 
towards Lambeth Bridge be provided for them? A Royal 
colonnade in a “Garden of Fame,” delightful to Mr. Collier 
and to all who would like to see them retained at West- 
minster. Тһе internal decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment is still unfinished. Mural frescoes and added adorn- 
ments are still desired. The new garden is, as yet, only 
in the inaking, many members of parliament find the accept. 
ance of their salaries distasteful to a sense of dutv to their 
constituents. It is possible these gentlemen might find among 
them the means for adding out of their salaries more frescoes 
and for the erection of a garden loggia for beautiful about to 
be evicted Kings and Queens of England, threatened with 
dismissal to the City for no fault of their own. Westmin- 
ster Hall will be the worse for their loss, the garden would 
gain by their admission to its bright enclosure. 

. The “stoa” idea on a national scale is pretty, but impos- 
sible. It seems workable on specialist lines only. This, 
of course, leaves no alternative but the continuance of the 
practice of peppering statues about. 


жы а РНЕ 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST HALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 


T is understood that architects will be asked to read 
Papers at the Institute on certain prominent buildings 
which they have erected, and this appears to have 

something to commend it. Though it would be an intoler- 
able burden if architects came to feel the necessity for 
giving a verbal or written account of how they had under- 
stood and dealt with the problem of their designs, it cannot 
but be instructive to both the profession and the public :o 
learn how the difficulties of certain building problems have 
been met. In the case of the Weslevan Methodist Hall. 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards had certainly a difficult 
problem, both in relation to the accommodation required on 


the site, and the unique character of the site, in proximity - 


to some of the finest buildings in London. 

One of the first considerations, said Mr. Lanchester, in his 
Paper at the Institute on Monday evening, was to settle an 
axial line for the design, and this was a diagonal one in 
the first instance, and was the feature of their design in the 
first competition. In the second and final one it dis- 
appeared, and àn east and west axis adopted instead. In 
consequence of the decision of the Trustees to have the 
large hall on the first floor, and so raising a large dominat- 
ing bulk, the importance of the adjacent blocks. of buald- 
ing dictating the axial line was rot so great. Mr. Lanchester 
naturaly puts in a strong plea for the setting back the 
building line of the new buildings, which will occupy the 
site of the Westminster Hospital when it is moved. In this 
he is, ОҒ course, backed up by the London Society, and all 
who desire to see the adequate provision of roadway and 
open spaces to the needs of the city. Considering how 
much ceremonial centres round this spot, that consideration 
alone should influence the widening. As the land at the 
back of the hospital, occupied by his Majestv's Stationery 
Offices, is not of great value as to frontages, it is suggested 
that the Government should give about one-third of its area 
to the hospital authorities, so that thev may be able to 
set back without loss to the charitv. 

Describing the building generally, Mr. Lanchester said 


the principal requirements were:—(r) Large hall, seating 


2,500; (2) small hall, seating 600; (3) library of the same 
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size (these two to be thrown together on occasions); .(4) 
conference hall; (5) a room of the same size (now occupied 
by the London City and Midland Bank); (6) tea-room, to 
seat 1,000; (7) four committee-rooms ; (8) a block of offices. 
The large hall was, as I have said, required to be on the 
first floor. Тһе basement was suggested for the tea-room. 
We placed 2, 3, 4, and 5 together on the ground floor, and 
7 at a slightly dafferent level to the west of them. The 
offices formed a block occupying the whole of the west front 
above and below 7, and the only internal areas are between 
this block and the large hall. The position of this large 
hall involved careful study, as to the lighting of the space 
under it, but by recessing the north and south fronts adequate 
light was secured for the rooms in the centre of the building. 

Replying to the criticism of the building as “budget archi- 
tecture,” it was pointed out that where а proportionately 
large amount of carefully-specified accommodation has to 
be placed on a limited area, the ideal of a uniform апа 
definite architectural scheme appearing at each level from 
foundation to roof was unattainable. 

As one of the points claimang notice in the building, viz.. 
that of exits, it was suggested that the idea of a number of 
doors opening into tubes finds an anatomical parallel in the 
intestines, but that it is essentially unarchitectural, and does 
not commend itself to architects. 

In the Wesleyan building the architects have endeavoured 
to surround the large hall with foyers as spacious in character 
as economic considerations would permit, while this scale 
is extended into the main staircase and entrance hall on 
the ground floor. ОҒ course, the subsidiary staircases are 
of the regulation type, but in the main approach, at апу 
rate, some degree of spaciousness has been secured. Thi. 
main staircase was found a very difficult problem in plar 
ning. On account of the large proportion of the first floor 
taken up by the great hall, the only treatment that seeme: 
to us satisfactory was its return backwards over the entrance 
vestibule, and this involved an exceptional amour.t of studv 
in order to avoid effects that would have been noticeably 
forced and uncouth. In view of the fact that the hall i: 
35ft. above the street, this staircase has been frequently 
noticed as disguising the height to a marked degree, and 
it is a great compliment to find that it has been imitated 
where the orginal difficulties leading to its inception did 
not exist. 

Referring to the construction of the building, in which re- 
inforced concrete has been extensively used, Mr. Lan- 
chester's remarks were as follows :— 

“Our choice fell on the Kahn system as providing a bar 
that once in position was visibly adjusted to take up the 
strains provided for before filling-in commenced. Of course, 
there are other systems that achieve this aim, but we have 
not had the slightest ground to regret our selection. Indeed, 
the only points where slight cracks have shown themselves 
are where, in order to economise depth, we resorted to steel 
sections. It may be desirable to warn some of you that the 
published strengths of steel beams are not reliable; thougn 
they are well within the limit of safety, greater depth mus 
be allowed where the slightest deflection will disturb the 
work above them. 

“А steel raft was provided under each pair of piers. 
which gave a distributed weight of two tons to the foot super. 
Under the whole of the remainder of the building was a 
reinforced concrete raft of varying thickness, and the weight 
on this generally was about one and a half tons per foct 
super. "The excavation brought us down to a uniform bed 
of sand, and I am pleased to say that not the slightest 
settlement is observable, despite the fact that the tunnel of 
the District Railway adjoins the building. Тһе eight main 
piers were formed of steel sections, at the angles of a sft. 
square, tied together with steel lattice-work, and entirely 
encased and filled with cement concrete. Ме ourselves 
worked out the methiods of construction in these, and through- 
out the rest of the building, but we were indebted to Mr. 
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de Colleville, then with the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
for checking our calculations and supplying details of con- 
nections, riveting, etc. The remaining piers were of re- 
inforced work with vertical bars and horizontal lacing. The 
basement floor is 7ft. above the bottom of the concrete, 
which gave us the requisite depth for distributing the weight 
under the heavier piers and for the provision of ventilating 
and pipe ducts. The large spaces on the basement floor 
were covered with thin reinforced concrete vaults, carrying 
a flat floor about 8ft. above the street, which is the ground 
floor of the main building. The floors above this are con- 
structed of reinforced concrete, with hollow tiles to reduce 
weight. 

“Тһе galleries are mainly supported by deep girders con- 
nected to the lattice stancheons; these form the fulcrum 
from which they cantilever forward, while the back is built 
in the main walls. The ramps pass over, and the soffits 
under, these main girders, so that the cantilevering does not 
entail excessive weight. 

" Over the galleries are the transept vaults, elliptical in 
form, and thicknessed into strongly reinforced beams under 
the vertical walls of the outer dome. From these beams and 
the pendentives springs the coffered inner dome of reinforced 
concrete, with two rings of steel plate to resist the outward 
thrust. 

“Although the large hall is 7oft. in height, its dome would 
hardly be visible from outside, and the outer dome, rela- 
tively light in construction, rises some soft. higher, ex- 
clusive of the lantern above it. As our design based itself 
on the conception of a square dome with the angles cut off, 
forming an irregular octagon, we necessarily had to meet 
the spedial constructive requirements that such a form 
demands. А circular dome is relatively easy to construct, 
there being no tendencv to distortion; but all other forms 


have an inclination. towards the circular, a straight-sided 


dome tending to bulge horizontally between,the angles. Our 
first step was to provide at the base a plate of great 
horizontal rigidity firmly tied at the angles. Ав the weakest 
points were towards the middle of the four long sides, we 
treated the ribs in this position as principals tied right 
across ; these are in pairs, connected together at the top with 
a braced ring, which carries the lantern and links up the 
angle-ribs, which are also braced on similar lines. These 
ribs and the intermediate ones carry the steel purlins and 
timber rafts of the dome covering. The lantern is mainly 
of timber construction, but stiffened by four steel ribs 
steeply anclined at the four angles, these ribs carrying the 
finial rod, and torsion is guarded against by a horizontal 
bracing near the top of the lantern filled in with cement 
concrete.” 

Criticism has been freely passed upon this building in 
regard to the Pagan character of the symbolism being 
inappropriate for Wesleyan religious purposes. Mr. Lan- 
chester meets this by maintaining that the criticism is not 
that of the artist, and that the important matter is the char- 
acter of expression as a whole, and that if the details merge 
legitimately into this their use is justified. We quite agree 
that as an artistic exploit the whole design runs admirably 
together, it has a distinctive, definite, and homogenous char- 
acter, and takes its place amongst the best buildings of 
modern times. Notwithstanding that we think the criticism 
is justi&ed, and it is hardly an answer to say that "it is 


possible Чо read almost any architectural feature as a ' 


symbol."' The reference to the column and entablature is 
not much to the point, for it is in the smaller decorative 
accessories that the inappropriateness to the purpose is 
most manifest. Тһе architects have endeavoured, and with 
very great ability, “to suggest a breadth of conception that 
a monument demands without obscuring either the religious 
or the practical aspects." We quite agree that the type of 
design employed does "express activity and force," bat 
surely it is rather markedly in the old Pagan manner? 
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NOTES. 


HE good wishes of many friends will follow Mr. Henry | 

F. Kirby, the well-known American architect, on his 

marriage at St. Clement Danes to-day. Mr. Kirby is 

an artist, in fact, as well as in name, and is doing some 

very able decorative painting at his Capri studio. Ak the 

present time it is interesting to know that one who was 

brought up under a strict Classic regime, with the architect 

of the Washington Capitol, still retains his medieval ideals 

and can still appreciate and glory in beautiful] detail without 
a loss of breadth of view. 


THE British Constitution Association, which is founded 10 
uphold the fundamental principles of the British Constitu- 
tion—personal liberty and personal responsibility—and limit 
the powers of governing bodies accordingly, was instituted 
in 1905 fór the purpose of bringing together those who are 
attached to the principle of Liberty, and who desire to 
counteract the dangerous influence of the advocates of 
Socialism. It is not a party organisation, and numbers both 
Liberals and Conservatives among its members. Тһе presi- 
mittee is Sir Wm. Chance, Bart. Amongst the series of 
lectures, which are open to the general public, is one on 
ы Building By-laws," by Sir Wm. а on Friday, Decem- 
ber 19. 


THE new building for the School of Architecture, at the 
University of London, will be open to public inspection dailv 
from Wednesday, November 26, to panes) November 29, 
from 9.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 


Tue will of Mr. Ambrose Heal, of Messrs. Heal iud Sons, 


` of Tottenham Court Road, has been proved at £73,501. 


We are glad to note that he has left his books, prints, 
pictures, and articles of curiosity and vertu, so far as relates 
to St. Pancras, to the corporation of St. Pancras. If they 
are not maintained for free public inspection they are to gu 
to the British Museum or the Guildhall Library. 


THE ‘annual meeting of the Architectural Association n 
held in the Cafe at the New Picture Palace, Halifax, оп 
Tuesday week, when the following officers were elected :— 
President, Mr. J. Е. Walsh, Е.5.1.; vice-president, Mr. 
R. E. Horsfall, F.S.I.; ; treasurer, Mr. J. J. Glendinning ; 
secretary, Mr. C. H. 'Hebblethwaite, A.R.I.B.A. The 
prize of two guineas offered for competition to the pupils of 
all architects practising in the parish of Halifax for the best 
set of measured drawings, was awarded to Mr. J. N. Sykes, 
of Stainland, pupil with Messrs. Glendinning and Hanson, 
and an additional prize of half a guinea was awarded to 
Mr. F. D. Whiteley, pupil with Mr. Arnold G. Sladdin, of 
Brighouse, in recognition of tar merit of the work submitted 
by him. 


Тне * Manchester Guardian" says:—So much has been done 
to Lincoln's Inn Chapel in the way of restoration and altera- 
tion that, while the contradictory character of the structure 
has been increased, Inigo Jones has been relieved from 
responsibility alike for its beauties and its defects. But one 
is alarmed to hear that this fascinating hybrid would prob- 
ably tumble into its own open-air crypt—the crypt in which 
Pepys sauntered—unless something were quickly done to tt. 


` The three big buttresses at the south-east end of the chapel are 


being reconstructed. These buttresses are of brick, covered 
over with plaster, and as they sustain the floor of the chapel 
from somewhere about half-way up their height, it is obvious 
that they should be strong. So they are being turned from 
ancient brick into modern stone, each section of the stone 
being inserted as the brick is taken out. The two western 
buttresses on this side of the chapel are already of stone, 
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for they are part of the comparatively modern additions to 
the building. 


l.ORD COVENTRY, in an appeal for the Reparation Fund of 
Pershore Abbey Church, writes:—What remains of the 
abbey church is of singular interest, and presents some 
teatures almost or quite unique among English. churches. 
The south transept and tower were both found to be in 
peril last year. “lhe work of securing them is nearly com- 
plete; 4,2,000 was held to be necessary for this work, and 
local effort has succeeded in raising, both within and with- 
out the parish of Pershore, about £1.540. |n julv last a 
careful examination was made of the decorated vaulting of 
the presbytery, and very seripus danger was disclosed. 
Owing to decay of the great oak tiebeams which support the 
outer roof, these have slipped from the wall-plates, and have 
brought so great a pressure upon the stone vault that it has 
cracked badly. aud the walls have bulged outwards. — [t is 
estimated that the repairs of this latter mischief will need a 
further sum ‘of £3,000. The church has been closed for 
worship since the beginning of last July. The work of repair 
has begun and is under the direction of Mr. Harold Brak- 
spear, F.S.A. 


THe Lord Mayor and Sheriffs were the principal guests. at 
a dinner of the Carpenters’ Company, held in the Company s 
Hall at London Wall on the 14th inst. Mr. John Hooke, 
the Master, presided. Іп proposing the toast of " The Car- 
репієгѕ Company.” the Lord Mayor spoke of the excellence 
of the work done at the "Trades Training Schools of the 
Carpenters! and associated companies in Great Titchfield 
Street, W., which showed that the Carpenters were "a real, 
live, working company.” The Master, in responding, said 
that the Carpenters’ Company had decided to hold an ex- 
hibition of models and specimens of work executed in wood 
at their hall next June. British workmen only would be 
allowed to compete for medals and prizes, although the 
division relating to furniture would be open to that trade 
only. Among those who had consented to act as judges were 
three Royal Academicians—Sir Т. G. Jackson, Sir George 
Frampton, and Sir W. Goscombe John. 


AT a meeting of the Corporation on the 13th inst., the 
Central Markets Committee submitted a report on the scheme 
of improvements in the vicinity of Spitalfields Market іп 
accordance with the provisions of the Stepney Borough 
Council (Spitalfields Market) Act. 1912. As the result of 
negotiations with Stepney they suggested a modified seheme 
estimated to cost 330.00. which they recommended tne 
Court to approve. Mr. Deputy Ellis: chairman of the 
committee, said the scheme would provide for every necessary 
improvement. The market was a splendid investment, and 
would be a fine asset for the East End cf London. Mr. 
Maurice Jenks said the present loss on the market was 
between £3.000 апі £4.000 a year. He failed to gather 
how the proposed outlay of £330,000 woukl make it profit- 
able. “Phe committee's report was carried and they were 
authorised to confer with the Finance Committze as to the 
provision of the necessary funds and to seek powers in the 
next Session of Parliament for the compulsory acquisition. of 
the necessary property. 


Mr. Lawrence DELLER s exhibition at No. 24. Egerton 
Studios, Yeoman's Row, Brompton Road, shows him to be 
a portrait painter of no little power, both in ails and water- 
ours as well as ап artist of freshness and versatility. His 
water-calour sketches of the interior of St. Paul's Cathedral 
—some twelve in number—and his more ambitious work in 
Lichfield Cathedral sufficiently indicate his grasp of intricate 
drawing and subtle atmospheric effects of colours. but for 
some reason portraits take rank above the cleverest land- 
scape апа architectural work, and Мг.  Deller's 
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portraits сай one away from his very а 
water-colours and etchings by their strong human etement 
Mr. Deller has latety completed an almost rien 
portrait of the late Dean of Lichfield eps dr 
Luckcock), in his robes of Doctor of Divinity, which, к 
all his works in this particular department of ane ап, қ 
full of quietude and sincerity. Mr. Deller 15 à E 
Lichfield, and was educated at the Grammar 
receiving art training at the Birmingham School o я rt, ae 
he studied for five years, and was subsequent!) jn ini: 
master at the Leamington School of Art. Ніз T 05 js 
open for the inspection of visitors, who are te pe өп 
presentation of their cards, between 11 a.m. ane p.m. 
N 


“ 


Se 
COMPETITION NOTES. . 


НЕ «езін of. Mr. G. Т. Brown, of Sunderland, aa 
T been selected in competition of eleven designs о 
the award қ the assessor. Mr. Percy 5. Were 

ton, Gf Manchester, Yor new day training college and prd 

at Hylton Road, Sunderland, its cost is estimated at pen 

20.000. The assesstpr stated that he had carefully н. 

sidered eleven sets of Xlrawings submitted OY eed 
tects in competition. togNther with the 2 non dumme 
estimates accompanying ghem. The task ШАР? Pad ms 
scheme to recommend to {the council. for adoption hem 
been an easy one. He had һай to judge pcd E 
complied substantially wit, the conditions, ү mies Н 
opinion. on the whole te best poem. Pons had aly 
present and in the future, QArthitectural E s erano 
to be considered, He һай given careful ба dms e 
the question of cost. Every compeutor uro coolest] 
of his scheme as coming with! the sun. e А21 Е 
for the two buildings. Не «c Ча not 5 roa Чы codi 
indeed, he thought it doubtful фуһефег any design Fe car 
be seriously considered as мог Ау of selection nde San ait 
ried cut for that sum. He had come a the E er SAT 
No. 5 plan was the best scheme | pubmitte п ae ildings. ам! 
ment and individual treatment W^f ur т rel А j 
though he could not sav with Ффролік 1. he had fou: 
£21,000 might not be exceeded (Np еХСЧЧА, 


: SU: | . | would, in his opinion. 
0 design suitable for selection whi erefore awarded the fir 


be carried out at less cost. He tl a му uU Me 
mau pue ақа 
Brown has been appointed architect @ ^ © 
------%- 
OUR LETTER HEO"- 
ıo COTTAGE. 


THE FACTS ABOUT THE СЙ 
To the Editor of THE BRITISH 


Dear Sir,—Since writing you in referend 
B. Mitchell’s £110 cottage I note, that in tf 
and Builders’ Journal’’ for November 12th, 
savs that bv adding two feet to the length of 
it complies exactly with the standard size of thé Mr. 
mental Committee at an additional cost of £15. ES not 
Mitchell contends however ‘‘That this extra two feet ; 
a necessity, that where the minimum outlay is sought the 
smaller cottage will serve." Т am convinced that ЇЇ 
wil not serve, and that it should be abandoned 
as а standard cottage. It is a mean solution of the housing 
problem which the following facts will show. The cubical 
contents 1s 3,536 feet, 1,256 feet below the minimum area 
recommended by the Small Holdings Committee. Гог the 
sake of comparison I give the sizes recommended as a minty 
mum by the Small Holdings’ Committee, and the sizes © , 
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this ‘‘epoch-making’’ dwelling, which we are asked to 
accept as a standard cottage. 


Minimum accommodation Mr. Mitchell's £110 
recommended by Small Cottage at Merrow. 
Holdings Committee. 


Superficial Cubic Superficial Cubic 
area contents. area. contents. 

ft. ft. ft. it. 

Living Room 180 1,440 ... 135. 1,112 
Scullery  ... A 8o 640  ... 507 = 448 
Larder oe i 24 192  ... DO xus 64 
Bedroom 1. 150 ‘1,200 125 832 
Bedroom 2. ... 100 800  .. EA. 6 550 
Bedroom 3. us 65 520 OF” xs 530 
ы 599 41792 408 3:536 


Note: These sizes and areas are quoted from "Country Life." 


In two cases the figured dimensions on the plans are 
misleading, and where strictly accurate, it should not be 
overlooked that the necessary fittings, such as dresser and 
cupboards, will reduce the actual area of the rooms. The 
addition of a dresser in the living room reduces the length 
of this room from fourteen feet to twelve feet six inches, 
and if a decent sized cupboard is added (ап absolute 
necessity) another reduction must be made. Іп the parlour 
or bedroom on the ground floor the eight foot one and a half 
inches by nine foot two inches is not a fair statement of 
the size : there is a considerable slice to be taken off one of 
the angles of the room by reason of the large projection of 
fireplace. In the washhouse the projection of the copper 
amd tne projection of the stairs considerably modify the use- 
fulness of this room, and if the passage between the two 
projections is to be safely negotiated, the owner of the cottage 
wouid need to be of considerably smaller dimensions than, 
хау, Mr. С. К. Chesterton. 


In the large bedroom, after deducting the room 
lor parents double bed and child's cot, there would 
be left a space. of about seven feet six inches. by 
nine feet eleven inches. for furniture. As the slope 


of the roof begins at four feet six inches high on two 
sides of the room, with doors in it to cupboards, and the 
other sides have а fireplace and door and a window respect- 
ively, the available space for furniture cannot be considered 
“roomy ;’’ further, that the cubical’ contents of this room 


аге 138 cubic feet below the Letchworth standard, 
which is 1.070 feet for a married couple апа child. 
In the small. bedroom, after deducting space for 
bed, there would be about seven feet six inches. by 
fve feet nine inches left. and a little тоге in addi- 


tion at the foot of the bed. The dimensions are given as 
twelve feet by eight feet three inches, but half of the room 1s 
only five feet nine inches wide. ‘To obtain the greatest area 
for furniture and moving about (if possible), the beds must 
be placed longways on close against the sides of the room 
(these sides are four feet six inches high, before the slope 
of the roof begins) if they are placed; the other wav, they 
cut across the windows and cut up the rooms 

The entrance door is direct into the living room, and there 
are five doors grouped round the fireplace, consequently a 
free and frequent current of air is obtained. ‘The cupboards 
in the bedrooms are only two feet high, next external walls. 
The earth closet has thin partitions next living room and 
larder. There is no place for wood fuel, tools, nor storage 
of anv kind. The sink discharges into a bucket which, as 
a matter cf fact. would never be in its place. Such 
an arrangement would ensure a stench and collection of 
filth outside the scullerv. The window to the larder is 
large, so that the smells from the waste bucket and e.c. 
would pleasantly season the labourer's food. 

It has been said that this cottage is not new-—I do not 
agree—it is on the contrary ''quite new'' and thoroughly well 
thought-out, with a view to placing it on the building 
market on a sound financial basis, just like any other com- 


modity. 
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Little rooms, little buckets, a little air, and a little art 
for a little money, what more does the hind want ?— Yours 
faithfully, С. LL. Morris. 

40, Finsbury Square, Е.С. 


COTTAGE DESIGN.. 


To the Editor of “ The British Architect.” 

DEAR Sig,—In reply to Mr. Leverton, may 1 say that I 
do not think it would be reasonable то compel anyone 
(whether professional man or kibourer) to live in the £110 
cottage under ordinary conditions. It. is only as а severe 
punishment that I think it would be desirable. In any case 
[ am unable to picture it as a labourer's paradise. | 

І should like also to point out that Mr. Leverton s 
criticisms of апу cottage plan are all based on the assump- 
tion that 1 set out to plan а small country house in which 
normal domestic conditions obtain ; if that had been so, mam 
of his criticisms would have been justified. But the condi- 
tions are not the same. it is a country holiday cottage, and 
on that account planned to obtain a large living-room in 
which privacy was net the chief consideration. n view of 
this fact, there was no objection to the sitting-room. lead- 
ing out of the principal room. For the same reason that 
it is a country holiday cottage, I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Laverton's criticism of the special service door, it would 
һе better probablv to do ахау with the private service lobby 
and throw it into the hall. and omit one of the doors to 
living-room, ОҒ course, the second fireplace іп the living: 
room is a luxury, and was intended as such. Іп actual 
practise I have found that the objection to the long, narrow 
building (that the house wil be cold) need not be con- 
sidered over much if the windows on the north side are not 
too large nor too many.—Yours sincerely, 

G. LL. Morris. 

November 19. 1913. 


EDWARD VH. MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect.” 
Sir,-—As the originator of the present movement for London 
‘гавс improvement, King Edward is worthy of one of the 
best sites that mav occur in the new metropolis. More than 
one has already been suggested, so that the site chosen by the 
Memorial Committee, and already approved of Бу his 
Majesty, тау, after all, be merely of a temporary character. 

As the author of one of the suggestions, тау 1 describe 
it? lt has reference to a new traffic centre at Smithfield, on 
the site of the Meat Market, the eastern half of which would 
be required for the more immediate purpose. a guid pro 
дио being provided. Most of the area enclosed by Farring. 
don Road, Clerkenwell Road, and Aldersgate would be 
requisitioned for the purpose, and rebuilt in keeping with a 
general plan. It would consist of a general centre for traffic 
converging ‘from all parts, both on the surface and under- 
ground—the latter connected up express with all the princi- 
pal traffic centres in the metropolis. 

From the centre an immense octagonal tower, with buttress 
buildings, would rise, surrounded by an annular avenue of 
first-class width, on which new avenues would converge. 
Those would be arranged. as far as possible, so as to have 
prominent public buildings as objectives. Тһе annular avenue 
would be faced bv a circuc about r.ooo feet in diameter. 
and underneath, the terminal station. would be situated, 
arranged in the steel framework of the base of the tower. It 
would be surmounted by the statue of Edward VII., visible 
From the outside through arches. i 

The tower would be known as the Edwardian, and might 
probably be carried to an excessive height. It would form 
a complement in the City to the Victorian Memorial in the 
West End.—Yours, etc.. 

O. B. T. T. 

London, November 17, 1013. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ADDITIONS TO GREAT SOUTH HAWKE, 
WOLDINGH AM. 


"æ — --- -.- --- ------- ---- 


Н. S. East, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. | 

THs house recently came into the occupation of Mr. Walter 
Lawrence (president of the Master Builders! Association), and 
certain alterations and additions became necessary, which 
жеге designed by Mr. East. Тһе hall has been extended 
and makes a very cosy sitting-place. It is panelled in oak 
with polished oak floor. Тһе drawing-room walls are 
panelled in white-painted woodwork. The whole effect of 
the newly-decorated rooms is very pleasing. From Mr. 
Lawrence's interesting collection of old silver we have 
sketched two or three examples. 


"€ 
THE RIDER IN THE SQUARE. 


By WirMor CORFIELD. 
When we wish to do the right — 
Which we do— 
(By “we, of course Гт meaning “те апа уои”), 
Then we often go and make 
Just the only one mistake 
That is bound to aggravate. 
(Entre nous.) 


Should we want a nicer Square 
(As we may)— 
(Though it’s neither here nor there 
So to say); 
When of steps that come along 
T here's but one that must be wrong, 
Why we go for it ding dong. 
‚ (t's our way.) - 

Once upon a time, when ladies wore wimples and men 
said ‘‘gadzooks’’ even at meal times, there was a village at 
Charing, with a goose green somewhere about the spot where 
the Gordon statue now stands. There were then no 'buses 
running all the way to the Bank for a penny, and a journey 
to London to draw dividends involved a risk of getting 
one’s throat slit somewhere near the top of Bouverie Street, 
and of somebody else drawing the dividends. The city 
crept outwards, and that acquisitive immensity mopped up 
the Charing goose green, one of the first of the long series 
of goose greens it took a fancy to. London is still indulg- 
ing the habit ; soon there will be no goose greens left any- 
where ; London has its eye even on those in Northumberland, 

The goose green at Charing gone, its site has never been 
really satisfactory ever since. Its pond became a puddle, 
and the puddle became a muddle, and the muddle became 
Trafalgar Square. "They might have called the goose green 
“реасоск blue," but they didn't, they called it ‘‘Trafalgar 
Square,’’ and to this day, though it might be worse, it also 
might be better, and there are signs at last that London is 
waking up to the fact that this is so. People are talking 
about Trafalgar Square. Mr. Percy Lovell and the London 
Society are generally supposed to get headaches when they 
think about Trafalgar Square. Every architect has designs 
on or about Trafalgaf Square. I have none. My idea is 
too impressively simple to be regarded аѕ a design. The 
one notion I have about it is to leave King Charles where 
he is, and pull everything else down. Stretch a tape from 
Charles I. to Henry Irving, describe a circle with Charles 
at the centre, wipe out everything within the circle, and 
re-adjust. І don't describe what I should do, I merely 
describe the circle. Тһе rest would be for artists and 
statesmen, and men of business to see to. Тһе proud 
result would be a colossal ninepence for fourpence for 
London, with no nonsense, this time, about it, 
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Little mobs of motors, little taxis grand, 

Make the lively Fleet Street and the strident Strand. 
Little bits of tampering, tinkering here and there, 
Made that odd oasis—big Trafalgar Square. 


The one thing to be careful about is not to move King 
Charles. Take care of the King and the Square will take 
care of itself. If the King should be moved by any exer- 
cise of unpardonable folly, he ought to go to the foot of 
St. James's Street with the Palace behind him, and no other 
statue whatever within sight. 

The first thing to do is to clear away the lamp-posts, etc., 
behind the King's horse. Тһе next thing is to find out who 
put them there and banish his sisters, his cousins, his aunts, 
his chauffeurs, his maidservants, his oxen, his asses, and 
everything else that is his, to the backwoods of Borneo as 
a warning to others not to play monkey tricks with a decent 
statue and an attractive landscape. After that, the bank 
should be pulled down, and two ways made into the: Mall 
across the sites of the now existing bank, and about to be 
demolished insurance office. Тһе present way for vehicles 
inte the Mall wouid be footpathed over and the vista from 
the Strand still preserved. All this is true, and all this 
would be on the way to the future carrying out of the ‘‘nine- 
pence for fourpence'' idea. (vide supra.) 

The moving of the statue is a thing for every Londoner 
to resent; the past, a sacred past, where so Strangely 
unique a national: treasure is concerned. Schedule the 
bank's site in the Act, now upon the parliamentary anvil for 
the proper completion of the Mall's approach, and let the 

‘King alone. The statue is the best thing in London. 


So rides the King where town and west have met, 
On high up lifted—lifted horse at fret, 
So rides he, England's King, lest we forget, 


Lest we forget how, when the north wind blew, 
With pike and helm, a guard.went tramping through 
The birdless Mall e'er yet the noon was new. 
Along the Mall (so every .legend saith)— 

The sullen Mall struck chill by winter's breath, 
Went once the guarded King to speak with death. 


The dull sun daubed against a frozen sky, 
The drumless guard and crownless, King went by :— 
The Lord's anointed led along to die. 


The frost fringed fair the fine flung Holbein Gate, 
With cloudless brow and fearless step, elate, ' 
So walked the King to meet a felon’s fate. 


The tall, masked, man—the man without a name, 
Swung high a head to show the folk the same— 
And a great sob went up to greet the shame. 


This way and that was turned with dreadful swing 
The sundered head of shuddering England's King— 
And all the world stood still to see the thing. 


God! How it grips, this dream of sceptred fall, | 
Of silent pageant in the wind-bit Mall, 

Of nameless headsman, and the end of all. 

Of hoisted horror twisted to and fro, 


And great heart-sob heaved out by friend and foe, 
That shuddering London noon of long ago. 


The haze blind people when the cannon spoke, 
Тһе shattered sceptre looming through the smoke, 
The kingliest line of kingliest England broke. 


Who, who are we, we men of meagre days, 
We meagre men of London's heedless ways 
To lose this vision to ou souls’ amaze? 


So rides the King—a King of England yet, 
So rides he there—his look on Whitehall set— 
So rides the King—lest we, lest we forget. 
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STATUES IN PUBLIC GARDENS. 


йй following letter appeared in the “Times” :— 
SIR,— During the past three years action in the House 
of Commons has prevented the accomplishment of 
several acts of vandalism in the most precious of the posses- 
sions of. London—the Royal parks. Тһе fatuous scheme 
under which a broad highway and bridge were to be con- 
structed in St. James's Park was consigned to an unhonoured 
grave. Тһе Green Park was saved from a memorial archi- 
tecturally unsuited to its character and destructive of its rest- 
ful beauty. АП the parks were saved from smaller monu- 
ments and memorials which it was proposed to erect on the 
least provocation. 

In connection with all these matters the First Commissioner 
of Works (Earl Beauchamp) proved himself both sympathetic 
and helpful, and on more than one occasion in the House 
appreciation has been expressed of his attitude, and of his 
efforts to facilitate greater use of the Royal parks by school 
children—notably by allowing them to bathe in the Serpentine 
throughout the daytime during the school holidays. 

. The First Commissioner gave a pledge to the House of 
Commons that whilst he could not bind his successors, he 
would not himself assent to the erection of any further 
memorials or statues in the Royal parks. It is, therefore, 
much to be regretted that he is apparently contemplating the 
erection of a great group of statuary, a copy of Rodin's 
“ Burghers of Calais,” in the Victoria Tower Gardens, adjoin. 
ing the House of Lords. 

In giving his pledge the First Commissioner did, indeed, 
‘announce that he had accepted a gift of this statuary, and 
reserved a free hand respecting it. It was not, however, 
understood that he was committed by acceptance of the gift 
to erect it in any particular spot, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why it should be erected on a spot already regarded, in 
view of his pledge, as unsuitable for statues and other 
memorials. 

At the present moment a model, presumably of the same 
Size as the original work, is being erected in the Tower 
Gardens. It shows the figures of the burghers.mounted оп a 
great pedestal about 20 ft. high. The site occupied is a few 
yards from the House of Lords on the turf of the gardens. 
The erection of the statuary on this spot is open to grave 
objections : — 

I. It sacrifices some of the space available in this tinv but 
most precious lung by the river side. 

2. It interferes with the harmonious view of the House of 
Lords from the south. The beautiful impression of the 
building rising from the green of the gardens. which is so 
effectively conveved to all who approach the Houses of 
_ Parliament from Lambeth Bridge, will be destroyed. — 

3. The statutory has no decorative value to justify its 
elevation оп this huge pedestal. Its interest is mainly 
artistic and technical, and wherever it is placed, it should be 
not much higher than the ground, so that it could be properly 
inspected. | 

4. It has no historical connection with the House of Peers, 


and its erection under the shadow of the tower will remain - 


a permanent anomaly. | 

For these reasons, I trust it will not be considered un- 
` reasonable to ask Lord Beauchamp not to exempt this piece 
of statuary from the pledge he has given to Parliament, but 
that he will cause it to be erected outside the parks alto- 
gether. It is essentially a museum piece, and could be 
appropriately placed at South Kensington. 

May I, in conclusion, appeal for support for the proposal 
to prevent buildings of any description being erected in the 
Roval parks, and the open spaces under the control of the 
Office of Works without the assent of Parliament, and so give 
to these parks the protection which the London County Coun- 
cil gives to its own parks ?—Yours faithfully, 

J HOWARD WHITEHOUSE. 

House of Commons, November 13. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SLACK. 


HE opening lecture of the winter session arranged 
under the auspices of the Halifax Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, was given on ‘Tuesday, by Mr. 

P. W. Dodd, B.A., of Leeds University, who spoke on “Тһе 
excavations of the Roman site at Slack during 1913.” 

"Mr. Dodd (under whose personal supervision the excava- 
tions were made), spoke at length upon the various evidences 
of a Roman fortress occupation which had been discovered, 
and his remarks were illustrated by a large number of un. 
usually good photographic lantern illustrations. | 

Touching upon the general outline of the work, he em. 
phasised the fact that what had been done during the past 
summer was only a fragment of what he hoped would be done 
in the future. The work should be of some local interest to 


. Halifax, he explained, because it was the Halifax historian, 


Watson, who first recorded anything about the site. That 
was in the 18th century. Since then the site had been verv 
well known. In 1865-6 a' certain amount of excavation was 
done by the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, who had to 
relinquish the work owing to lack of funds. Іп the meantime 
a great advance had been made in the methods of excava- 
tion, the scientific method being a comparatively new thing. 
The first necessity in excavation work was to observe care- 
fully everything that was found—whether explicable or not 
—Aand while it was hardly less essential that one should guess 
what kind of thing was to be found, one must not be guided 
solely Бу one's prepossessions of the subject. 

At Slack the guessing was easy, because there was the plan 
of the 1865 work, and one had only to go in the fields round 
the farm to- plainly observe the outline of the fort, even 
before anv digging was done. 

The main excavation done this year, he continued, was at 
the ramparts of the fort, and the results obtained were not 
only interesting in themselves, but were important for the 
purpose of data. Тһе ramparts were of earth, which 
suggested that it was an early fort, while the stamp on the 
roof tiles found was " C.O.H. 1111, Bre," which suggested 
that the fort was first garrisoned by the Fourth Cohort of 
Breuci, a wild tribe living in the west of the present Balkans, 
and who were known to have been brought over to England. 

Proceeding, he said that he hardly thought a person was 
entitled to ask the question as to what was the use of the 
digging going on at 'Slack and other places, because the 
mere accumulation of facts which were previously unknown 
must be of value. Тһе primary object of such excavations 
was to increase historical knowledge, and it was possible to 
see in a very tangible manner how the excavation of a site 
such as that at “Slack did accomplish that. It was now 
fairly clear that the fort at 'Slack had never been occupied 
after the year 130. That was a new fact, and the more of 
these facts that could be accumulated all over the country 
the more adequate idea they would have of a very important 
era in their history about which they knew very little, with 
the exception of one or two anecdotes about Julius Cesar. 
The work of excavation was as yet quite unfinished, but he 
hoped it would be proceeded with for several years, and that 
in the end it would be possible to produce not only a com- 
plete plan, 'but a fairly feasible theory why the fort was built, 
and whv it was abandoned. 

Mr. H. P. Kendall, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Dodd, mentioned that he had visited 'Slack weekly during 
the time the operations were in progress. | 

Mr. Dodd, in replying, said that by the wish of the owner 
of the land, the “finds” were to be allocated between Leeds 
and Huddersfield. That gentleman thought the “ finds” 
ought to be distributed between an institution in Hudders- 
field in which he was interested, and the Yorkshire Archeo. 
logical Society, which had since made over its' rights to the 
Leeds University, which would house them in its classical 
museum. | 
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NATIONALITY IN ART. 


BY H. M. FLETCHER, M.A.* 


Е are a bods Gf architects. Whether already in prav 
tice. or as vet only learning our art, everyone «1 
us is, and will be for the term of his natural life. 
а student. of architec ture, And хо, 
discussions Centre mainly upon technical matters. the sub 
stance of cur daily thought and our daily work. They keep 
us m touch with reality, and m them is room enough for 
difference of Gpinion and the cash of minds. It is vital to 
us as architects to know what we tunk, or think we think. 
about the influence of materials on design, the ventilation o’ 
workhouse wards, the profiles of the Parthenon mouldings, 
the relative positions of the larder window and the tresh-air 
inlet to the drain. Ап architect has so much to learn in so 
short a life that he is apt to fear lest the consideration of 
subjects not directly bearing on his work be a waste ol 
precious hours. But there шау, after all. be something 
gained by the exploration of such abstract questions as tnat 
which I venture to bring before vou this evening. | mean. 
that it may result in the establishment of principles, whereas 
technical discussions сап hardly go bevond the laying down 
cf rules. Grasp the broad. princ iples, whether of an art, 
or of art itself, or of life itself. and уси can make vour ow 
rule, or. better still. can do without them. Rules are cramp- 
ing. principles are liberating; rules are particular, and may 
even, outside their own sphere of influence, be misleading, 
principles are universal and obtain in every branch of humar 
endeavour. So [ will not apologise for asking vou to give 
an evening to the consideration of what тау seem a vague 
and non-architectural subject. 

To begin with. let us try to be sure what we are talking 
about. ^" Nationality." is pretty clear, so we will leave it 
at that. But "art ve geds, what is art? Where Tolstoy 
and Ruskin and a hundred philcsophers of esthetics have 
failed to define, how shall we hope for success? I think we 
must be селем. instead ot defining, to adapt some limite: 
meaning for this evening's discussion only, and leave the 
general question on one ‘side. Indeed, the word “art” is a 
dreadful word by this time—is it not 2—earrving with it the 
associations of so much lcose thinking and Ruffv chatter that 
| believe the world would benefit if it were cut out of thc 
vocabulary of all civilisations for a season of thirty years. 
During that time other expressions would have been appro- 
priated to most of the outing ideas now lazily raked together 
under the general term “art.” and the word itself could. with 
some reasonable hope of lucidity. be reinstated for the other- 
wise inexpressible residu». In the meanwhile we must put 
up with it and use it as seldom as we may. | | 

lor present purposes, then, let us define it as "imagina- 
tive work.” E know that, if we chose, this definition would 
launch us on the equally stupendous inquiry, ^ What is 
imagination 2° But, with your leave, we will not choose. 
The treatment of tangible materials—paint and canvas. 
marble, glass, stone, wood, lead, plaster. and the like—if 
it is to have any value. must be inspired by imagination, or 
а power of commune with the unseen. which in its lowest 
terns 15 а power of conceiving final results before work is 
begun. But in considering the effect of пай айну upon 
such treatment it will not hinder из. and may be helpful. if 
we throw cur net wider and include the treatment of the 
intangible in literature and music, to see if these also are 
not affected bv racial environment. That is whv Į ask for 
a definition of art по less comprehensive than “imaginative 
work." Indeed, we might go further. Stevenson, writing 
on Velazquez, asserts temptingly that “technique is art.” 
and certainly technique is the first essential of art. Tf we 
sa ae ce ы tee сыз ыбын ыза C 
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adept this masim we might make “art” co-extensive with 
"human werk. ^" human TET taken to imply “ purposeful.” 
as contrasted with the repetitive work of a machine, or th. 
instinetive work of birds and animals. For although the 
faculties brought into. play. the media or materials acted 
upon. and ihe ends in view may be widely different im 
different departments of human endeavour, as, for instance, 
the painting of a fresco. a difficult surgical operation, the 
drafting of ап international treaty. the conception of a new 
twn put, vet, d veu take a broad view of fite, these differ- 
ences are not vital, Have the ends to be attained been kep: 
геи еу in view from start to finish, the media or materials 
applied in the fittest manner for the attainment of those ends, 
and the faculties of the worker concentrated to the utmost 
of bis power upon those media or materials? Here are the 
realiv vita] questions. If these conditions have been ful- 
ühed. whatever be the affair in haud, be it fresco, operation. 
treaty. or town plan, the result will be in a sense a work of 
art, a лесе of masterly eraftsimanship; and there is more 
spiral kinship between the great painter (the artist, that 
Is, 11 the narrower sense "ii the phrase) and the great 
surgeon, the great. diplematist, the great town. planner—in 
а word, the leaders, the men who know their job. in all 
branches of асилу һап between the same artist and the 
men who are dome futile work in his own line. [t is the 
first-rateness that produces kinship, not the occupation, 

For one who is sensitive to quality it takes little experi- 
ence in any department of human work to recognise when he 
IN m the presence of something first-rate. You know the 
fecling—ian impulse to catch and hold the breath while vou 
watch how it is gomg to work Gut; а sense of the difficult 
af the unde taking r; a feeling that one false step тау mar 

vervthing, then a growing confidence іп the easy masters 
of the performer; a thrill of silent delight from the depths 
ef усиг being at the perfect. fitness of means to end; the 
almost unconscious realisation. that what vou contemplate is 
taking the verv shape, and no other. that it ought to take ; 
and, as a final conclusion, a perception of the infinite sweep 
and power of spirit over matter, Even. where the subject 
IN solemn or tr. ue. to those whose keenest interest 15 reserved 
for treatment the етейоп aroused by meet handling is far 
nearer to delight than тө pain, and Othello, Keats’s three 
or four mest perfect odes, certam essays of Bacon that seem 
гә contain the distillation. of all wisdom in a page and a 
hair, the glass at Chartres, Karsavina s dancing, Wren х 


houses at Chichester and Salisbury, Beethoven's “ Coriolan” 
overture, the silk painting of Chinese geese at the British 


Махсат, different in seale and importance. and = mutually 
TIEN mparable as they may seem, do vet, to use a vulgarism. 
АП “eet there" alike, do all rouse that delighted recognition 
by doing. what they set out. to. do so fully and concisely 
that vou cannot conceive it so well done in апу other wav. 

Now this rare quality of inevitableness. of perfect fit, of 
saving exactly what veu want to хау, can only һе attained 
by a large gift of selection and re jection exercised upon manv 
similar n slightly varying. alternatives, and the power of 
justh weighing the values of these alternatives depends upon 
a Гата агил dating back beyond the days of special train- 
ing inte childhood itself; and therefore working in accord- 
ance with тасы} bent or nationality. This is seen most 
Coury. of course, in the case of literature, where the words, 
the vers tools which the artist uses. are entirely different 
according te his nationalt., In the French translator's in- 
treducti on ao Volstov's ^" What is Art?” there is ап interest- 
mg passage which bears on this point. Tolstoy insists that 
oi those works e£ art can be called great whose appeal is 
universal. and the translator protests :— 

‘There ds another objection which T cannot help vers 
c putting to Count ‘Tolstoy and also to his French 
readers. He tells us himself that, although universality 
must be the mark of true art, ‘vet the finest oration, spoken 
in Chinese, will remain unintelligible to one who does not 
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know Chinese. And elsewhere һе admits that the artistic 
worth of a work of art abides neither in its substance wor in 
its form, but in a perfect harmony of form and. substance. 
New, this being so. I am persuaded that, even if 1 knew 
Chinese, the true artistic worth of a Chinese 
oration would remain beyond my understanding. 
І should understand its substance, or, rather, 1 might sup- 
pose L understood it, but this very substance could be truly 
understood only by virtue of its harmony with the form; 
and this harmony would always escape me because, not 
being Chinese, being able to think and feel only in French. 
І should be without the power of understanding the form of 
the Chinese phrases. To judge of the mutual agreement of 
substance and form in a literary work, to estimate its artistic 
worth. vou must be accustomed. not only to understand. the 
language in which it is written, but also to think and feel 
іп that language. I am willing enough to agree to Count 
Tolstov's dictum that the ideal of art is universality; but 
for literature, at all events, until Volapuk has driven out the 
languages of the different nations, the ideal of a universal 
language can never be anything but the chimena of a generous 
Imagination. | | 

The truth of this cannot be denied. by anyone who is 
sensitive to-form. and we can confirm it by an example from 
our own literature. Swinburne wrote poems in French, as 
well as in several other languages. A profound French 
scholar, a lord of language. with the most sensitive ear in 
the world, he must have been equipped for the task as no 
other Englishman in our history. What is the result? 
Frenchmen sav that they could not tell that his French 
verse was not written bv a Frenchman, but there is no magic 
init. No magic! Now listen :— 

When the hounds of Spring are on winter s traces, 

And the mother of months. in meadow or plain, 
hills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 


How is it done? What is the secret of it? 


Fills the shadows and windy places. 


There is not a word in the line, or. for that matter, in the 
whole stanza, that a child might not use a hundred times a 
day. but a million children could not weave them into that 
incomparable texture of sound апа rhythm. Genius, of 
course; but genius working оп material so familiar as t» 
give absolute mastery —working, that 1s. in concert with and 
not inj. contest against nationality. Using a foreign tongue, 
even Swinburne cannet work such a miracle as that, because 
he has not inborn, and can but laboriously and partially 
acquire, the instinct for the values of the words he uses, the 
labyrinth of subsidiary and related meanings they шау sug- 
чем. the exact effect оп the auditory nerves of sensitive 
hearers that different combinations of vowels and consonants 
will produce. And what is incontestablv true, almost 
truistic. of literature is, I think, true in varying degrees of 
other arts. There are certain tuggings at the inmost fibres, 


stirrings of the heart-strings, which are амі can be caused | 


only by sights, sounds, thoughts. and ways so familiar that 
we have lost all sense of our first acquaintance with them ; 
пау. more—that our familiarity is innate in us, arising. from 
the familiarity of unnumbered generations of our fathers. 

The Danish painter. Hammershoi, on a visit to England, 
was fascinated by the fires he saw—the crackle, the “glow. 
the life in the flames, the leaping and changing reflections 
on walls and ceiling. 7 Well? said his host. “you ought to 
study it, make pictures of if.” “Оһ, but I cannot.” said һе: 
" vou see. I don't Алое it! АП the firelight he had known 
as a child was imprisoned in a blackleaded. stove. with 
dull glimmer through a talc door. 

If we turn to music, we shall hardly find one of the greater 
composers whose work is not markedly national. Innovators 
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(леу have all been, working out their own means of expres 
sion. and their own treatment to developments which lead 
them far from their fellows even of their own race, so that 
it needs no special gift for a lover of music to say withcul 
hesitation, "ау is Chopin, that Schubert, or that Mozart.” 
But always there is a definite national idiom or tang. Try 
to conceive " Carmen” or “Рарһассі. the work of a German, 
“Fidelio” or “ Gotterdammerung" of a Frenchman or a Pole. 
The thing is absurd. You may say that the difference i> 
one of scale and massiveness ; even that, though, is а mark 
of nationality. But I think the question is one of more 
intimate detail than that, and arises from the very turns of 
phrase and гал in the themes they invent. The smallest 
іхтіс of Schumann s 7 Dichterliebe" or Schubert's * Mullerin” 
is as essentially German as “ La donna e mobile" is Каһал, or 
Gounod’s “Quand tu. chantes” is French; and there i$ no 
distinction in scale. among these little songs. And when 
vou come to ask why, I think vou will find yourself in each 
case brought up ag aint the i imperceptible influences of child- 
hood. А musical "child is mare sensitive than others to the 
verv first tunes һе hears—the old cradle songs, the popular 
music, the folk-melodies by which he is surrounded. What- 
ever the influences that sway him in his more ‘sophisticated 
vears, the music of his native race is alwavs there in the 
background, forming his standard of what music really is, 
to which he unconsciously refers алу later conceptions of 
what it might or should be. Even in the most complex of 
the moderns vou can see и. Among the Eastern Europeans. 
such as Chopin, Dvorak, and Tse haikowsky, it 15 patent, of 
course, to the most careless listener. But Richard Strauss's 
melodes ,also come down from the ~ Volkslidet” through 
Schubert and Brahms, and even іп Debussy’s strange tonality 
do we not cateh the wail of Celtic France, the drone of the 
Breton bagpipe? As to this last, I speak under correction. 
and should. welcome the criticism of any musician in the 
company. In Mozart alone perhaps do we find music that 
transcends all racial limitations and rises to the domain of 
the absolute. | 
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HOUSE DRAINAGE LAW.* 


Ву W. ADDINGTON WirLIs, Eso., LL.B. 


LECTURE І.--Гне PIPE OF DISSENSION. 
ALTER HUNTER, Esq.. M.Inst. C. E., member of 
council, kindly took the place of Sir Maurice Titz- 
Maurice, C.M.G., Chadwick Trustee, in the chair. 
The law of sanitary drainage is scattered piecemeal among 
тапу Acts of Parliament, some relating to the City of London, 
others to the remainder of the metropolis, and others again 
to the provinces, and even here the law Is not the same 
for all parts, since, besides numerous local Acts, there are 
adoptive statutes which may or not be applied to a given 
district. These various statutes, and the decisions thereon. 
constitute a puzzle of uncertainties, inconsistencies, апа 
sometimes absurdities. After a brief sketch of the history 
and evolution of the present law, the lecturer proceeded to 
a consideration of the eternal question of “Sewer or Drain ?”. 


The question is of practical importance. Upon its correct 


answer depends the liabilitv of maintenance ; and if the pipe 
in question is a sewer on private land, the owner’s proprietary 
rights are affected bv the council’s rights of access. and the 
prohibition against building over sewers without the coun- 
cil's consent, "which it is in their power to give or with 
hold, and for the giving of which terms and conditions mav 
be imposed. Owners frequently hesitate between the alterna- 
tives of present financial relief. coupled with future possible 
restrictions on building. and a present hability to p 
the pipes with a free hand for developing their property i 
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*Chadwick Public Lectures, London, 1913, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Gt. George Street, Westminster, S.W. on 
Mondav, November т?іһ, at 8.15 p.m. 
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the future. As a rule, however, the bird in the hand of 
present financial relief is the most welcome, and the owner 
seeks to establish that the pipe in question is a sewer vested 
in the authority. 

The existing uncertainty in the law, or in its application, 
is to be deplored, and is due to the legislature having 
attempted to be too specific and precise in defining terms. 
The commonsense view is that what a man constructs on 
his property for his own convenience ought to be kept in 
order by him. ‘This commonsense view was the one adopted 
by previous generations in the local Acts before 1848, and 
in the Model Act of 1847 relating to the subject. Іп 1848, 
however, the legislature set out to define the terms " drains" 
and “sewers,” for all times and circumstances, and repeated 
this in later statutes. Тһе lecturer next proceeded to dis- 
cuss the definition of “drain” so far as it is common to all 
areas. | 

The definition is so cast that апу pipe which does not 
exactly coincide with the definition falls into the category 
of "sewer." | 

The explanation of the word “curtilage” was assisted by 
the exhibition of diagrams representing the svstems of drain. 
age in the three leading cases. ІҒ premises are separately 
occupied and separately rated, thev will not be considered as 
“premises within the same curtilage” merelv because there 
may be common access and common accommodation. 

Drains may be used for rainwater onlv, and according to 
the cases, mav include the stackpipes on houses. 

All drains which are not “drains” are “sewers.” But as it 
15 essential that a sewer should, generally speaking, carrv its 
contents away, pipes which end in a cesspcol are not sewers, 
notwithstanding the apparent decision to the contrary in 
Pinnock v. Waterworth. This proposition was illustrated bv 
two or three cases: !'Meader v. West ‘Cowes Local Board 3 
Button v. Tottenham U.D.C.; Pakenham v. Ticehurst 
R.D.C., and diagrams were shown to explain these decisions. 

One of the most interesting and far-reaching discoveries of 
modern times is that a sewer, vested in the council, mav exist 
entirely оп private propertv, and it was the establishment 
of this principle which has given rise to many of the anoma- 
lies апа hardships (from the ratepaver's point of view) exist- 
ing at the present time. 

The law of drainage has its doctrine of conversion, for 
where two drains from separate sets of premises meet thev 
generallv constitute а sewer from the point of juncturc. 
These joint sewers may be made lawfully or unlawfully. 
The astonishing feature of this doctrine of conversion is that, 
broadly speaking, if a private individual effects a combina- 
tion of drainage surreptitiously and without authority, the 
law rewards him, or at least his successors. bv throwing the 
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liability of maintaining the unlawful connection on to the 
ratepayers. А few illustrations were given of what the 
individual can accomplish in the way of getting rid of the 
expense of maintaining his house drainage. Eight boroughs 
in London spend on an average annually £2,100 each in 
repairing these unauthorised sewers. | 

The catch phrase: “Once a sewer alwavs a sewer" must 
be used and received with caution. А recent case has shown 
one exception at least to this, namelv, when a metropolitan 
council exercise their power to compel a wrongdoer to 
restore unlawfully-constructed drainage to its proper condi- 
поп. Even if it formerly became a sewer by such wrongful 
acts, it does not continue to be a sewer after the restoration. 

The lecture concluded with a consideration of the question 
Whether a rainwater pipe fixed to a house can be a sewer. 
Mr. Justice Channell, in one case, regarded the suggestion as 
ridiculous, but at the same time admitted that decided autho- 
rities gave support to it. Ridiculousness is not a fatal 
termination to a proposition in drainage law. If this were 
entirely new ground anvone would hesitate to answer the 
question in the affirmative, and so probably would the Courts 
if they were not bound by decided cases. After stating the 
facts and decision in Selles v. Fulham Borough Council. the 
lecturer pointed. out that the provision of gutters and stack. 
pipes was the subject of by-laws and statutes for sanitary 
purposes, Just as much as was the provision for the drainage 
of yards. Once it was admitted. that the definitions of 
"drain" and “sewer” in sanitary legislation extended to pipe, 
conveying fresh or rainwater only, it seemed impossible to 
draw a distinction in principle between a horizontal pipe and 
a vertical one, or between one affixed to the building and one 
carried on a concrete bed beneath or at the side of the build- 
ing. Some dav an enterprising and litigious householder 
will claim damages from a council for injury done by a leak- 
ing stackpipe. or call upon them to repair it. The Court 
of Appeal may then have an opportunity of distinguishing, 
if they can, such а case from the decisions already given. 

The nest lecture will relate to the rights and responsibil- 
ties of citizens and councils, both in the provinces and in 
London, parttcularly with reference to drainage of new and 
existing buildings. the provision of outfalls for drains, and 
the maintenance of drains. Jt will conclude with an illus- 
trated description of the manner in which the central autho. 
ritv in London have discharged their statutory duty of deal. 
ing with sewage so as to prevent its discharge into the River 
‘Thames. : 

It will be given at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, on Monday, November 24, at'8.15, and the 
chair will be taken by Sir Henry Trueman Wood, М.А., one 
of the Chadwick Trustees. Admission 15 free. 
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e. JOURNAL DF ARCHITECTURE ANC ITS ACCESSORY ARTS 


CONTROL OF CITY DESIGN. 


NOTE of much importance was made by Mr. Arthur 
Crow in his article on London in an evening 
paper this week. He points out that if we are to 

have a central authority it will be essential to have on it 
men of artistic ability. "This is just the crux which raises 
doubts as to whether, when we get a central authority aad 
a Ministry of Fine Arts, we may not be out of the frying 
pan into the fire. There never does seem to be any artistic 
force of great value amongst those who represent the public 
interests on our various boards and councils. We all know 


where mere surveyors’ and engineers’ instincts have led us,; 
and that it is most important to combine their practical know- 


ledge with a fine artistic sense, and a statesmanlike grasp 
of all the problems affecting city developments. Mr. Crow 
writes :— 

“Opportunities are daily occurring, and daily lost, not 
merely for adding to the beauty and architectural dignity of 
the capital of the Empire—the foremost capital of the world 
—but for improving its traffic routes, for relieving its con- 
gested areas, for enabling its merchants to negotiate their 
affairs with reasonable facility, and to permit of the mignty 
business of the port being transacted with the ease and free- 
dom which are its due. Тһе pecuniary value of noble and 
statesmanlike town planning on broad and ample lines, with 
due regard for architectural adornment, is easily and natur- 
ally realised by most of our Continental neighbours.” 

Nothing could: illustrate more clearly the necessity for 
combining a sense of architectural fitness and dignity with 
the skill of the surveyor and the traffic directors than the 
matter of the width of roadways. For traffic considerations 
it is quite a mistake to think that the wider our streets, the 
better they serve. There is no worse death-trap in London 
than the spacious roadway space about Trafalgar Square. 
You cannot feel safe for a moment at to what racing cross 
traffic will cut vou down. If the road spaces were more 
confined the results would be far better. Why cannot the 
gyratory system be tried at some of our busy meeting places 
like Oxford Circus? It is surely possible. We believe some 
authorities have gone so far as to suggest that traffic should 
be confined to widths of single carriages in some places at 
least. But if we narrowed our roadways there is no reason 


why the pavements should not be broadened and the whole | 


street widened. There should be a defined proportion 
between heights of buildings and widths of streets, and we 
ought not to destroy one of'the great advantages London has 
over places like New York in keeping a definite limit to 
heights of buildings. But is it never to be possible that we 
may have a street in London like the Unter den Linden in 
Berlin? Surely the planning of streets and open spaces 1s 
a matter of something more than mere economics of road 
space and traffic needs? The indictments against London 
as at present managed are so numerous that it is difficult vo 
enumerate them all. We note Mr. Crow brings up one 
contradiction in methods, viz., in allowing 1ooft. of height 
for the new Board of Trade Offices, when 7oft. was enforced 
as a limit to Government buildings in Whitehall. That the 
general public realises the shortsightedness and fatuity of 
our present methods in London it is almost impossible to 


believe. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
ORNAMENT. 


` 


HE Evolution of Architectural Ornament,” is the title 
of a book recently issued, the author of which 
is Mr. G. A. T. Middleton.* The object of the 

work has been to trace the evolution of ornament from its 
various bases, as foliage, animals, lines, etc. This is an 
interesting way to look at ornament, but we do not know 
that it leads to anywhere specially. Тһе really vital thing 


for architects is to learn the motives of design, the why and 


wherefore in the successful or unsuccessful results of orna- 
ment, and its consonance with the various types of design. 
We may not all aim to be stylists, but if we, as students, 


realise properly how the various styles carried and developed 


their ornaments, we learn something about architectural 


' qualities which are desirable to know, however eclectic may 


be the course we intend to pursue. Тһе taking of various 
bases of ornament, and following them out through various 
styles and periods somehow leaves rather а disjointed im- 
pression from this book as a whole, for the mere fact of the 
derivative does not seem to place the various examples in 
any relation of special significance. Тһе author finds the 
various periods of English Gothic carving suggestive of the 
seasons. Не savs:— 

""Thirteenth-century foliage is essentially that of the early 
spring. А good illustration of this is to be found in the large 
amount of such enrichment which occurs in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, from the wall arcade of the main south transept. 
Already the principle had become well established; the 
foliage rises from the necking of the capitals in a number of 
narrow stalks, and then curls over immediately the obstruc- 
tion of the overhanging portion is met with, intertwining and 
at times ‘attempting to grow over and around it, but always 
acting like the young foliage of early spring, with knotted 
half-open. buds and occasional half-formed trefoil or cimque- 
foil leaves, whose indentity X is as difficult to distinguish as 
it is in Nature. The carving is always crisp and admirably 
executed, sometimes bold and sometimes of light design, 
according to the workman emploved and the position where 
it is used, but always of the same perfect workmanship, 
whether it be in a great cathedral or a little village church. 
The example from Bristol Cathedral, shows how the same 
general idea was occasionally adopted in connection with a 
less pronounced bell, the leaves in this case growing more 
out of the capital and having less indication of the stem 
having sprung originally from the necking. There is 
obviously a different hand at werk, and to a certain extent 
a different recognition of the same root idea—the treatment 
of spring foliage—which one could only expect, considering 
how far Bristol is from Lincoln. It is an example of csm- 
paratively formal treatment, just as that at Lincoln indicates 
the early stiffly rising stalks and the free and graceful leaves 
of young spring shoots or seedlings. At Westminster Abbey 
there appears to have been more freedom, though to what 
this is due is quite in doubt, except, it тау be, that the 
Abbey and that the carvers were free to lavish any amount 
of skill on every tiny piece of work. Fig. 86 is sufficient 
in itself to show how they must have revelled in what they 
were doing: taking a bunch of natural leaves, tying them: 
together, turning them in this way and that way, and then 
conventionalising in the freest possible manner, undercutting 
where necessary to obtain strong shadows, and even allowing 
the foliage to grow right over the projecting upper member 
below the abacus. 

“ The foliage, too, was not confined to the capitals of shafts ; 
it is to be found in many a beautiful spandrel piece, and, in 
Lincoln Cathedral, even between the main pier shafts, and 
in Westminster cloisters also, as independent leaves or 
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crockets of spring type. In the Chapter House at West: 
minster, foliage is found as a constantly-repeated double 
scroll in a vertical moulding. This, like much of the West- 
minster work, gives some suggestions of Continental influence, 
where similar scrolls are more cften found (though they are 
rire everywhere). The constantly-recurring trefoil leaf, with 
its central rib. тау be noted—4he most characteristic leaf 
of all of this period, though one with. five. bulbs is also 
frequently to be observed. The rounded character of the 
Westminster example is somewhat exceptional, and is another 
Indication of French influence. Similar foliage also occurs 
in the arch mouldings of the ‘Tritortum, the variety being 
extraordinary. In the example given, the leaves radiate 
from centres, and form, as it were, a series of bosses along 
the moulding; and they show a tendency to extend beyond 
their bounds, and to cover evervthing, 
the original idea of spring was giving Way to a certain extent 
to one of summers luxuriance—a sure sign that the 13th 
century was advancing. 

"Right up to its close, however, the general type was 
fairly well retained, being displaved almost in its. perfectior: 
in one of the bunches of leaves acting as a corbel to the 
piscina in. Merstham Church, Surrey. while the pair corbel 
to it has leaves of quite a different tvpe—still with а central 
мет. but more rectangular in outline, with the convolutions 
separated, not bv mere cuts, but by deep circular hollows. 
At first sight it would appear as if these two were executed 
at different times by different workmen, one belonging purely 
to the 13th and the other to the 14th century; thev are 
so entirely characteristic of each. But this is not the case; 
so far as is known, they are contemporary and by the same 
hand. lt only indicates that а new fashion was taking the 
place of the old one, which had held sway over the whole 
country and for a considerable period. Іп fact, summer 
was overtaking spring, and in this instance they are to be 
found, not gradually merging into one another, but side by 
side, just as the fully-developed summer leaves on some 
plants are to be seen in our fields at the same'time as the 
early shoots of others." 

“Unfortunately, there is very little work of this purely 
natural character anywhere in the world; there is certainly 
none which is superiors to that at Southwell, where, if it was 
not done by ore hand, it must have been all under опе 
influence—an influence so strong as to have changed the 
whole idea of the carving of its time, from that of conven- 
tionalised spring foliage to the representation of the natural 
foliage of summer, which remains the principal characteristic 
of the English work from the year 1300, during the period 
of the great wars with France, until the breaking out of 
the plague, known as the " Black Death,” in 1349. 

“А somewhat exceptional example is illustrated in the 
capital from Berkley Chapel at Bristol Cathedral, where the 
leaves are shown as clustering more round the bell, while 
the stems are somewhat prominent. А further example is 
from the only fragment now remaining of Bishop Danderby's 
shrine in. Lincoln Cathedral. probably carved about the vear 
1335. The leaves are now larger, out the fact that they 
are net undercut merely indicates that thev are not the work 
«f the great Southwell carver, for scarcely апу other work 
is to be found which is like his in this respect. “The greater 
size of the leaves, however, and their detachment, are sure 
indications of a somewhat later date; thev are the leaves of 
later. rather than early, summer, and are not always so 
easily traced to their natural origin,’ 

~The fashion thus established about this date (1439) seems 
10 have been retained for something like а hundred vears ; 
in tact, during the whole of what is known as the Per- 
pendicular Gothic penod. Тһе foliage is everywhere 
autumnal and flat. and there is a large amount of it, varving 
comparatively little in general character, The example 
given from Henry УП? Chapel. Westminster, is closely 
allied to that in Fig. 97. in spite of its much later date. 
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The only change is that between early and late autumn.’ 

We give. some illustrations from the book, which include 
some excellent sketches by the author. The doors from the 
west front of St. Maclou, Rouen. do not show in the illus- 
tration their value as parts of the whole design, for in this 
partial view thev appear somewhat coarse, but they contain 
some very good sculptured work. The capital from the 
doorway to the council chamber, Hotel de Ville, Audenarde, 
shows calves’ heads under the curved ends of the abacus 
and curious lines of foliated stems falling down the bell of 
Ine capital. Heads are again introduced in a curious way 
on the cuspings of the arch at Bourges Cathedral. А spark- 
ling bit of work is the thistle carving 1rom ‘hours Cathedral. 
This book will be а welcome addition to the architects 
library, containing, as it does, тапу suggestive and beautiful 
illustrations. We hardly think, however, that the forma: 
or the book does justice to the material. 


----%--- 
THE GENERAL ASPECT OF OUR STREET 
"ARCHITECTURE. 
BY К. W. COLLIER, F.R.I.B.A. 


the architectural treatment cf our streets, that of 

general aspect is perhaps the only one which is 
entirely neglected; vet some attention should certainly be 
paid to the architectural principles which would insure 4 
harmonious whole, without disregard of those whose interests 
are to be served in each particular building. Time and 
again has the idea of a central authority been mooted for 
the proper regulation of our street architecture, and the only 
reason that can be assigned why such an office 15 not con- 
stituted is because often enough, directly or indirectly. 
public bodies are too much interested personally and parochi- 
ally to favour the appointment of such an authority. Too 
much indulgence is accorded to mere private enterprise in 
this self-advertising age, while niggardliness and false 
economv, on the other hand, are the besetting sins of public 
bodies generally. Consequently, the welfare of the com. 
munity, as а whole, is allowed to take its chance. The 
infinite complexity of mere individual considerations is mak- 
ing this London of ours too much of a battlefield, and the 
strife for self is becoming more acute every day. The 
architect, on his part, is striving for a better state c. things. 
but he cannot command a public; it is not for him to trans- 
form society. Evolution must be left to accomplish a change 
such as this. То him rather should belong that happy 
instinct. which should. guide him in rightly apprehending 
the sense of age in which he lives; and he it is who should 
possess the faculty of giving expression to it in building. 

It is often urged by some who advocate unlimited diversit 
in our street architecture, that without such diversity, mono- 
tony эпо lack of interest will be the result. We have now 
a really large literature as regards ancient Rome. Сап that 
city ever be imagined to have been wanting in variety and 
interest? "he whole idea is negatived by the manv learned 
restorations which have been „made by architects and 
archawologists of every civilised country, Rome must 
indeed have been glorious, and a source of uncommon pride 
to her eitizens. And vet what similarity іп style; what 
outward expression was there of an united people! It is 
this characteristic of unanimity which one would fain see 
realised in. London, and to a degree far more tremendous 
even than was the case in ancient Rome. It were vain 
to base any conclusions upon a comparison of ancient 
Rome and modern London. but there is no reason why ап 
universality in her architecture should not some дау grace 
Lordon with a grandeur that will surpass ever Rome her- 
self. 


А the great. variety of conditions which determine 
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London should not be built as if her beauties depended 
principally on direct sunshine like her sisters of southern 
climes. Projections, for example, which elsewhere tell out 
in sunshine 25 shadow with us, count as mass alone цепег- 
ally, while slight projec tions count but little; and it is 
just this mass which mist ‘serves so well to emphasise. 
Mist, haze, and twilight can impart grandeur of a sort which 
sunshine cannot give. Who is not familiar with such effects 
in this sombre city, and often indeed can we enjoy in haze 
what would be ordinary and commonplace if seen more i 
‘detail. Hence it follows that we are apt to bestow too much 
attention. on features and details when the building depends 
lor its effect principally on mass. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Whitehall Court, the Foreign Office block, and Natural 
History Museum аге instances of this. Somerset. House 15 
an instance of the opposite, as far as general effect is con- 
cerned, ‘and it was much more, an object with Sir W. 
Chambers in this building to lead the beholder to take 
particular parts for granted, and not to labour detail. We 
have most of us perceived Ruskin's mistaken teaching in his 
disparagement of repetition; for we are avare that this 
characteristic is that which adds such value to mass, and 
other qualities inherent in Classic architecture. 

A street, after ail, is only a roadway for traffic from place 
to place along which buildings аге situated, and any 
‘endeavour to arrest attention by their detail at the expense 
of general effect does not contribute to real architectur?l 
expression. What is good architecture for one building in 
a street ought to be good for another, except where а 
building is to serve anv distinctive purpose. We in London 
should not, however, depend upon our hazy atmosphere as 
a cloak to cover our architectural blemishes. Let us rather 
design our buildings with a view that the beauties of our 
streets shall be set off by the accompaniment of mist; for 
it is by such that our architectural effects are to be enhanced, 
and not disguised. Aerial perspective should be as service. 
able to our architecture as a clear blue sky 1s essential to 
the stalactite pendentives, the chased domes of Cairo, and 
the exquisitely crisp details in the architecture of ancient 
and modern Rome. Another point which is not always 
borne in mind is that a. street has to be viewed, so to speak. 
end ой, and it is not enough in such circumstances to have 
regard to facade simply as elevation. With the greatlv- 
increased width of our. streets. as time goes on, this con- 
sideration тау become less imperative; but taking our 
London as it is, and as it will be in the main for some time 
to come, the sharp perspective of street frontages should 
influence their design in a great measure. Eclecticism and indi- 
vidualism, which set a hall-mark (we had almost said a tade- 
mark) on our London architecture of the present day, will. 
it is to be hoped, become things of the past ; und when the 
course of evolution shall bring about greater universality, 
mav architects see to it that they rare not backward in giving 


expression to it. 
--------%---- 
NOTES. 


T wil be’ a matter for surprise to many that 
Somerset House and its site are now fixed upon by 


the Education Sub-Committee ав probably the 
best possible home for the London University. 
It is undoubtedly а magnificent site, and а build- 


ing worthy of the purpose. Yet it is equally true that 
our modern notions of educational facilities would hardly 
permit us to use such a building without such considerable 
alterations as would very materially alter its character. As 
ove speaker has declared, we don’t wish to carry on educa- 
tional work in cellars. Neither does a building like Somerset 
House lend itself very readily to the niceties of light and 
air and detailed arrangements which should characterise an 
up-to-date University. ТЕ there is а real need of consider- 
ing’ the rec reative eide of educational existence, surelv a 
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fine suburban site would be the best, where, moreover, 
students’ living accommodation would be so much more easily 
found. 


Гнат there may be serious danger in the working of a 
Ministry of Fine Arts in such a country as Britain we do 
not doubt, and vet we are inclined to think it is worth try- 
ing. At all events, the idea has taken some detnite form. 
and an influential meeting has been held, and a committee 
formed which * undertakes to consider the possible lines on 
which a Ministry of the Fine Arts might be advantageously 
formed, and if a satisfactory scheme can be evoked, pledges 
itself to do its best to bring such a scheme into operation." 
Amongst those who have attended the recent meeting were 
Mr. David Murray, М.А., LL.D. (in the chair), Sir George 
Frampton, К.А.; W. Reynolds Stephens, chairman of tue 
Imperial Arts League; Mr. Edwin Bale, vice-chairman of 
the Imperial Arts League; Mr. W. R. Colton, R.A., Sir 
Frank Short, R.A., Mr. Arthur Hacker, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, Е.К.І.В.А. Professor E. Lanteri, Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Е.К.Г.В.А., Mr. 
C. Stanley Peach, Mr. Wynford Dewhurst, Mr. Н. W. Wills. 
Е.К.І.В.А., and Mr. Henry T. Hare, Е.К.І.В.А. 


the Roval Academy last 


A MEETING was held at 
week of the committee which has been formed for the 
purpose of promoting a memorial to the late Sir J. Alma- 
Tadema., R.A., О.М. There were present:—Sir Edward J. 
Pointer, Bart., P.R.A., in the chair; the Hon. John Collier. 
Sir Luke Fildes. R.A., Mr. Andrew C. Gow, R.A., Keeper 
of the Royal Academy; Sir Thomas G. Jackson. Bart., 
R.A.. Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A.. Mr. David Murrav, R.A.. 
Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., Sir Felix Semon, Sir Cecil 
Harcourt Smith, Director and Secretary of the Victorja and 
Albert Museum; Mr. Henry R. Tedder, secretary of the 
Atheneum Club; Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree.. and Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, R.A.. hom. secretary. It was proposed that 
the memorial should take the form of a work of art in 
sculpture. and a sub-committee was appointed to consider 
the proposal, consisting of : —Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bart.. 
P.R.A.. Sir Felix Semon, Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith. the 
Hon. John Collier, Mr. Marcus’ Stone, R.A., Mr. 
Dicksee, R.A., and Мг. Alfred Parsons, К.А. 

THERE has been little delay since Mr. 
filling up the vacancies at the Academy, Mr. Edward Alfred 
Briscoe Drury. the sculptor, has been made a full 
Academician, and, Mr. Hughes Stanton, the landscape 
painter, has been made an Associate. All architects appre- 
ciate Mr. Drury’s graceful and pleasing work. Тһе record 
of the two artists is briefly stated in the “Times” as follows: 
Mr. Alfred Drury began to exhibit іп 1885 with “The 
Tnumph of Silenus," and in the present vear showed four 
works at the Royal Academy, entitled " Lilith." “Unity.” 

“The Srint of Solitude." and “С harming with childhoods 

frank simplicity.” One of his most important commissions 
was the decoration of the new War Office building. which 
was followed by his work on the entrance to the South 
Kensington Museum. Мт. Drury has also executed statues 
of Queen Victoria—for Bradford, Portsmouth, and elsewhere 
—and of King Edward. Мг. Hughes Stanton, the land- 
scape painter, is а son of Mr. William Hughes, the painter. 
and was bom in 1870. He first exhibited іп 1886, and 
since then has constantly exhibited at the Roval Academy, 
the Paris Salon. and elsewhere. His picture. “A Pasturage 
among the Dunes,” was purchased by the Royal Academy in 
1908 for the Chantrey Bequest, and works by him have also 
been bought for the Luxembourg. Paris, in 1908 and 1007. 


Belcher’s death in 


THe Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 have 
awarded the Rome Sc holarship in Decorative Painting to 
Mr. Colin. Gill. the unanimous recommendation of the 
Faculty of Painting of the British School at Rome. The 
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" Times" says:—Mr. Gill, who is 21 years of age, was among 
the youngest of the competitors for the Rome Scholarship. 


WE regret to have to record the death, at the аре of 76, of 
. Sir William Henry Bailey, whom we have known and esteemed 
for many years. Не was chairman and managing director 
of the widely-known firm of W. H. Bailey and Co., Ltd., 
of Albion Works, Salford, and a director of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, and showed his confidence in it by taking shares 
to the amount of £40,000. Не was certainly one of Salford's 
most distinguished and public-spirited citizens. Ме take 
following from the “‘Times”:—“ He was born in 1838. Ву 
the time he was 21 he had brought out several successful 
patents. Не was the inventor and patentee of a great variety 
of pyrometers, testers, and pumps, besides oher mechanical 
apparatus used in blast furnaces, mines, torpedo-boats, and 
waterworks. Не designed the testing apparatus for the 
concrete and cement used in the Eddystone Lighthouse, and 
since employed for other public works, and also recording 
instruments for irrigation and drainage works in India. Не 
was one of the original promoters of the Manchester Ship 
"Canal, and was knighted in 1894 by Queen Victoria on 
board the first ship which passed through the Canal, being 
then Mayor of Salford. Не was president of the Librarv 
Association of the United Kingdom in 1906-7, and was the 
author of numerous pamphlets on scientific and literary 
subjects." 


Mr. W. К. LErHaBy delivered a lecture on "The Archi- 
tecture of Westminster" to the members of the London branch 
of the Historical Association at University College on Novem. 
ber 24. He said that Henry III. concentrated his ill-gotten 
money on the Abbey, which was rebuilt at enormous expense. 
It was hardly enough realised that the Abbey was history 
itself. Why could they not build such great architecture 
now as that which characterised the Abbey? They could, 
for they had quite as good men as then, but the mind was 
a little lacking just at present. Great architecture required 
an enormous. volume of common energy thrown into it for a 
long space of time. If they could have that common 
endeavour and appreciation thev should certainly have a 
noble architecture again. | 


Ат а meeting of the Royal Technical College Architectural | 


Craftsmen's Society, Glasgow, held on Friday, 21st inst., 
Mr. T. С. Gilmour, A.R.I.B.A., presiding, Mr. W. T. 
Peddie gave a lecture, entitled “Electrical Installation for 
Domestic Purposes." Не said the cost per unit had been 
very considerably reduced in recent vears, and electricity 
was now largely taking the place of gas. "The points to 
be considered were:—Cost of installation, cost of supply, 
suitability, fire risk, and health ; as regards installation, there 
is very little difference compared with gas. Where cost of 
supply is a matter of consideration, as is generally the case 
in tenements of the cheaper class, the favour would be to 


gas, as the bill for gas would be a half less, but where раз 


is used the cost of upkeep of interior decorations would be 
very much greater. In point of suitability, electricity has 
great advantages over gas, as any desired effect тау be 
obtained. Electricity is also better, from a health point of 
view. Mr. Peddie described, at some length, the nature 
and fitting up of tubing, wires and other fittings, and also 
the precautions to be taken. Іп a country house an engine 
and dvnamo are required, and also provision for storing the 
electricity. Тһе electricity may be used for other domestic 
purposes besides lighting, such as heating, ventilation, cook- 
ing, working washing machine, vacuum cleaner, knife cleaner, 
coffee grinder, boot cleaner, and other labour-saving devices. 
The lecture was illustrated bv lantern slides, kindly lent 
bv Messrs. Siemens, Ltd., and Simplex Conduits, Ltd. A 
large number of fittings from the same firms were also on 
view. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 
(See article on Mr. Middleton’s book.) 


EARLY STUDIES IN DESIGN. 


By Henry P. Ківвү, Architect. 


IF our architect is able in his early days to produce such 
spirited studies as these we can well believe the mediaeval 
spirit in him will not easily die. And the author of these 
Interesting studies, who is just now visiting England, avers 
he is still a medievalist at heart. We have seen nothing 
which more strikingly embodies tbe Gothic feeling than 
these charming sketches. No mere copyism produces these, 
and there is little wonder that the world loves these soaring 
grcups with their piquant contrasts of solid walls and dainty 
spires, of airy lightness and massive bulk. Тһе flat repose 
cf Classic art will never quite fill the field of vision for thosc 
who have learnt delight in the aspiring. quality of Gothic art. 


———9———— 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 
ART IN NATIONALITY. 


To the Editor of * The British Architect." 

SiR,— Your leader on the above rises to the occasion. 
There are architects апа architects, and the national ideal in 
regard to the King Edward memorial has fallen short. 

Individuality in architecture has #ot risen to the great 
occasion of our lifetime.— Yours faithfully, 

SiG. YOLANDO ALFRIEDI OLIVIERI. 


THE £110 COTTAGE. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect.” 


DEAR S1R,—Mr. Morris, in his letter to you of this week, 
says, re Mr. Mitchell's design for £110 cottage, that it is 
quite new. Whether he is sarcastic, I do not quite know, 
but if he had told us to compare Mr. Troup's design for 
a cottage at Letchworth, alongside Mr. Mitchell's, as shown 
in "Country Life," November 1, it would have cleared the 
air as to being new. 

How can a man copvright such a design? 

His criticisms of the cottage are very sensible generally, 
but he might have added the fact that it is almost criminal 
to put an e.c. in the position planned. It ought to be away 
from the house. қ 

As far as the size goes—well, it will be right enough 
for many families, and a great deal better than what they 
have now ; and as the author says it can easily be enlarged, 
but that it should be a standard cottage is rot, and alto- 
gether it is an absolute “advertisement. "—Yours truly, 

| “ VANCOUVER.” 
REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS IN NEW 

ZEALAND. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect." 

DEAR Sir,—With further reference to my letter of Septem- 
ber 1, 1013, І have this morning received a cable from the 
New Zealand Institute of Architects to the effect that the 
Registration Bill has passed. The brief history of its 
parliamentary progress is that just а vear ago, it was intro- 
duced into the House by the Hon. Mr. Herdman, the 
Attorney-General, and was read a first time. It passed the 
second reading in July, and was referred to a Special Com- 
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mittee of the House, and it has now become law.—Yours 
faithfully, 
C. McARTHUR BUTLER, 
Secretary. 
November 24. 1913. 


THE STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF ARCHI- 
° TECTS. ( 
To the Editor of * The British. Architect.” 

бік,--Ког nearly thirty years the Society of Architects 
have promulgated and pioneered а movement for the 
statutory registration of architects, and have from time to 
time promoted a Bill in Parliament, on lines which provide 
for the protection of all present vested interests; for the 
attainment of that object. For the past two years or so the 
. society have temporarily suspended: their activities in this 
direction. for reasons which I think have been generally 
appreciated, but in view of recent developments, they have 
decided to take immediate further action. The society's 
draft Registration. Bill, which has been in the meantime 
revised and brought up to date, has been placed in the hands 
of an eminent counsel for completion, and all arrangements 
made for again introducing the Bill into Parliament at the 
first Opportunity, 

The society invite the support of all architects who favour 
the principle of statutory registration. —Yours faithfully, 

С. E. Вомр, 
Chairman of the. Registration. Committee 
of the Societv of Architects. 

| November 22, P913. 


RENS нев 
BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


HE Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
пиве of British Architects announce that the 
designs submitted by the following students, who are 

qualifying for the final examination, have been approved :— 

Subject XI. (a).—Design for a county club: Messrs. C. W. 
Craske, W. R. Davison, V. Dyson, H. N. Jepson, P. J. 
Adams, Н. Andrew, W. Alison. J. S. Fyfe, A. Nisbet, J. М. 
Brown, J. A. Clarke, S. W. Ackroyd, G. A. Rose, Н. T. 
Cooksey, Н. M. Whitehead. 


Subject XI. (b).—Design for a clock tower: Messrs. A. E. 


Maxwell, G. W. Callender, A. S. Burnett, N. S. Robinson, 
A. Silecek, T. T. Jenkins, C. C. Cheek, A. W. Robertson, 
jun.. A. К. Shibley. G. M. Eaton, A. J. Wood, E. B. 
Musmann, W. E. W. Terrell, W. B. Binnie, A. F. Hooper, 
К. S. Wallace, К.Н. Philp, Е. Jenkins, Е. A. Addey, 
A. A. Foote, A. P. Stoner, E. B. Norris, H. S. Triscott, 
F. H. Glazebrook, E. R. F. Cole. | 


THE WESLEYAN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


HE comments which followed Mr. Lanchester's Paper 
on the Weslevan Hall last week were interesting. 
.First we had a few notes on the selection of the 

design from Sir Aston. Webb, by whose advice it was 
selected, and then we had notes of both a practical and 
artistic nature, which were also illustrative of the attitude 
of others to the building. and, of course. represented the 
strong feeling cf the profession that the new frontage line 
cn the Westminster Hospital site should be set back. We 
reprint a few prominent remarks bw the various speakers 
from the Institute * Journal." It is illuminating to note Mr. 
Dove's explanation, that had Һе Т.С.С. taken the initiative 
at the proper time the open space in front of the new build- 
ing might have been much wider than it 15. . 
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Sir Aston Webb said it was so many years since he had 
assessed the competition that the details were not as fully 
in his mind as he would like them to be; but he had the 
greatest possible pleasure in moving the vote of thanks. He 
did not know, until he had read this Paper, that Mr. Lan- 
chester and Mr. Rickards had sent in two designs. When 
people send in two designs, he thought they should be 


treated like a man who sends two horses to a race, and be 


asked to declare which they would win upon! Не gathered 
irom Mr. Lanchester that with the final condition of a һай 
at the top he preferred the axis where he finally had it, 


"There were designs sent in which had the axis on the angle— | 


and extremely clever and able many of them were, so clever 
and so able that ‘one rather hesitated to adopt them. The 
competition was interesting, as it showed that in this case 
there was some use in a double competition; the trustees 
realised the great problem they were putting to architects 
after the first competition, and decided, and he thought 
rightly, that the great hall should be on the top of the 
building. So in the second competition all the competitors 
were informed of this, as it would have been a great pity if 
men had wasted their work on a scheme which the trustees 
felt was not what they wanted. ‘They wanted the big hal 
on the top, he thought, because it would be comparatively 
seldom used, whereas the small halls were likely to be in 
constant use. Then came the second competition. Не had, 
personally, no doubt in his selection, although there were 
several other excellent designs; their chairman that evening 
happened to be one of those who sent in an extremely good 
cne. But he һай no doubt that, taking it altogether—(and 
the assessor had to make up his mind and decide that one 
was better than the others, however unpleasant the duty was) 
—that Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards’ design was the best. 
The Trustees had followed his advice, and he thought his 
prophecy had been justified. Only one little suggestion he 
ventured to make—-it was unwise for an assessor to make any 
suggestions—viz., that the main entrance might be a little 
larger. That was not adopted, but when he saw the illustra- 
tion on the screen that evening it reminded him that he had 
made that suggestion. Апа he was not at all sure, if they 
asked him now, that he should not say the same. Оп the 
other hand, it reminded him of a little story which his 
friend Bell told of Eden Nesfield, with whom he had worked 
a good deal. Nesfield was making a design for a very large 
house, and had sketched a very delightful entrance, А fnend 
came in and looked at it, and remarked that it would make 
a very handsome entrance. Nesfield said nothing, but when 
he had gone, Bell saw Nesfield take his indiarubber and 
rub out the whole thing. Asked the reason, he replied that 
he hated handsome entrances, and then he drew in a tiny 
little entrance. бо he supposed that Mr. Lanchester ала 
Mr. Rickards had the same feeling. Mr. Lanchester had 
mentioned an important point with regard to Westminster 
Hospital. He (Sir Aston) happened to be connected, not 
professionallv, but otherwise, with Westminster Hospital, 
Mr. Lanchester thought that Westminster Hospital should 
push itself back. Westminster Hospital was going, and if 
the Government would push the building-line back it would 
be a very good thing. "The London Society were taking that 
matter up, and he hoped that some fresh line would be 
adopted for the future building ол the site of Westminster 
Hospital. But when this Wesleyan building was started he 
believed Mr. Lanchester and Mr. Rickards thought that it 
should be pushed back; it would only have reduced the 
amount of space at the rear for developing commercial 


` offices, and the roadway through to Great Smith Street would 


have been enormously improved; and probably this design, 


instead of being mutibated, might have had its towers com- 


plete, as it was originally designed. Ви the authorities 
were not in favour, and it had not been carried out, to the 
great detriment of Westminster, and London generally. 
One would have liked to have heard more from Mr. Lan- 
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The Library. Wesleyan 


chester with regard to the construction. Reinforced con- 

crete had been used in a verv bold and successful manner, 
and the тоге one heard of it the better for everyone, for 
this reinfurced concrete work was at present in its infancy. 

and in such an important case as this they would like to 
learn all about it. He had crossed the Atlantic with Mr, 
Lanchester, who, he believed, was visiting the United States 
in order to find out the way in which this work was carried 
out there, for they had used the material much more than 
we һай. He hoped that some day, when he could get him 
quietly alone, Mr. Lanchester would give him his real 
opinion, and say whether he would repeat the experiment! 
Then there was a small matter of practical work. Не should 
üke to know whether the thermostats worked in this build- 
ing. He had been advised over and over again to use 
thermostats. It seemed «delightful. If the temperature went 
up bevond what thev wanted, the thermostat began to close, 
and the temperature went down. | Hence with a thermostat 
the temperature of the room could be kept absolutely normal. 
Coming to architectural clothing of the building, he ventured 
to think that the architects in this case had chosen the right, 

and, indeed, almost the only main features that they could 
choose for building in that very special position. They 
chose the dome, because there were towers all round belong- 
ing to ecclesiastice! buildings of all denominations of one 
faith. And they had adopted а dome of that form which 
did not attempt to compete with St. Paul's, or апу building 
of that sort, but 1t looked as it should «do, like the hall «f 
а great corporation. With regard to the details, he agreed 
with Mr. Lanchester that in a large building of that nature 
the small details were beside the mark, ‘The expression of 
the whole thing was the great matter. Still, when he walker 
down ‘Tothill Street he was sorry for the panels of which 
he had shown them photographs, and which he understood 
were to have inscribed on them Love, Faith. Truth, Charity, 
etc.. whereas instead they had the name cf a bank. ‘That 
was unfortunate, but he looked forward to the dav when the 
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Methodist Hall Westminster. 
(From the R.I.B.A. 


“ Journal." 


tables of the money-changers would be overthrown and swept 
out of the Temple and the whole building be devoted to its 
original purposes. That, again, had nothing to do with the 
architects, but it showed the commercial spirit of the age 
with which, he was afraid, many religious ventures were 
managed. — i 

Mr. George Corderoy, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said that he had a very whole-hearted admiration for the 
monumental building which they owed to Mr. Lanchester 
and Mr. Rickards, from an intimate association with it from 
its inception and through all its stages. With regard to the 
exits, thev were one of the most successful features of the 
design; in practice, he could assure the architects, they 
worked very admirably, and the foyers were a great advan- 
tage for the purpose for which the building was to be used. 
With regard to reinforced-concrete construction, he had seen 
a great deal of this particular method of construction, but he 
had never Seen such a varied application to the purpose of 
апу building. With regard to the question of cost, it would 
be interesting, and, he thought, a surprise to many of them. 
to hear that this building had worked out at one shilling per 
foot cube—a most remarkable economic result. After some 
experience of the cost of large buildings, he might say that 
it was the cheapest building of its-class with which he was 
acquainted, 

Mr, F. L. Dove, in supporting the vote of thanks, said 
that, from a long experience in building from the construc- 
tive point of view, he could offer no criticism at all. From 
the time they commenced the excavation and got down to the 
bed of sand to which Mr. Lanchester alluded, to the time 
when they put on what had been called the “sweep’s broom” 
bv some, and as “the sun in glory” by others, on the top 
of the lantern, he did not think there was a single point on 
which he felt competent to express апу criticism. Не had 
over and over again, during the progress af the work, admired 
the bold treatment which Mr. Lanchester and his partner 
brought to bear or. the subject—treatment which, perhaps. 
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спе would have thought twice. about. before going very far 
with. But. from the time they commenced the reinforce- 
ment under the big cetagonal piers whieh carried the dome, 
to tne finish, everything seemed to fit so perfectly and to be 
so well thought out, that one felt perfect centidence in every 
thing that was done. ‘The cantilever truss over the galleries 
whien had been shown them was almost a marvel of eon: 
struction; he forgot what the overhang of the gallery was; 
but there was not the faintest vibration in it, it was саг. 
nied Gut so splendidly in the way it was tied bac k on to the 
walls. And the same remark applied to the concrete (Төте 
over the great hall. The dome was not particularly high. 
but it was entirely in reinforced concrete. 
comparatively thin, it had a great amount of work to do; 
on one side it had to carry а large amount of heating 
apparatus, and Jt ‘carried it in a perfect and comfortable 
manner. Touching the point whieh Sir Aston Webb men 
toned, viz.. that the building might have been set further 
back: the reason nothing was «опе was, he believed. owing 


lo no steps being taken in the matter m the L.C.C, until 
the work had proceeded too far. Had thev taken the 
initiative at the proper time, that street would have been 


made wider ‘than it is, and а fime opportunity would) have 
been offered to show it up better than it could be shown 
until Great Smith Street was widened. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward (F.). in rising to support the vote 
cf thanks, said he only wanted to refer to сле or two subjects 
somewhat outside the Paper, though still connected. with it 
and with the building. First, he entirely agreed with the 
idea of the Institute Council that at all events once in the 
session they should have a Paper by an architect on а par- 
ticularly important. building whieh he had erected during 
the vear. He was sure they would all agree with him as to 
the value of such a Paper as this, in having before them the 
details of the building itself, offering them so much food P 
thought—perhaps also something: for criticism—in. regard u 
a building such as they might themselves have to carry "n 
But the special point on which he wished to comment was 
this. He happened to be a member of the fmprovements 
Committee of the Westminster City Council, and? more than 
once thev had had before them the questien of the 'Westmin- 
ster Hospital site. He would tell them what plans the West- 
minster Council had before them. In the drawings he had 
in mind they suggested that they should bring the main 
frontage of their building to the present line of the portico, 
and they had the power, under the London County Council 
Regulations, to carry out that main frontage to a height of 
70, 80, go. or тоо feet, If that were done, coming from 
Parliament Street, a large part of the fine building of whieh 
thev- had been talking would be hidden. He ventured to sav 
that if there was any alteration in the line of the frontage, `t 
should not be in the extension towards Broad. Sanctuary. 
but at least on the present main line. 

Мг. Henry Poole said he was afraid he could not say very 
much about the strains and drains of the Weslevan Hall, but 
he could sav а few words, or tell them a могу, about 
decorative exteriors. A party of Italians came to Tondon, 
and on their мау from the Abbey, in trying to find the 
Weslevan Hall. they passed W ellington Baracks and thev 
thought, he supposed. that the austere character of the barracks 
was in conformity with their idea of what a Wesleyan Hall 
should be. So they thought that must be the М 'eslevan Hall. 
Passing on, they came to Tothill Street, and they saw a 
magnificent building all ШЕ with spears. and Поп 
heads, апа Pe КО was “E Te L'arsenale!" The only 
other thing he would mention was in regard to the brazen 
letters, “City and Midland Bank.” whic h had been put on 
the panels. There were four big panels at the corners of 
the dome, which might be pointed. out to Messrs. Beecham 
for their pills; and the re was the round apex of the dome, 
which might be usefully employed. to advertise “Johnny 
Walker!” 
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ADDRESS BY A. E. KIRK, A.R.I.B.A. 


(President of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. *) 


N these days of bustle and hurry, time flics so quickly, it 
| only. seems yesterday that D occupied the position 1 do 
to-night of addressing vou as хош president, but another 
year has gone by, and vou have done me tae honour of 
eiecting me your president for a second time. I can assure 
you that ÛU shall. endeavour to promote the interest. and 
welfare ol the society. 

Firstly, I must thank members of the council ana ӨЙсег» 
of the society for the support they һауе given me in the past 
vear. You all know the usefulness of a society like ours is 
largely affected. by the spirit and energy which its. hon. 
secretary brings to nis task. Іп Mr. White head we have an 
oficial whose enthusiasm. and devotion to his work is great. 
We offer the best thanks of the society to him. Mr. White- 
head has arranged a very interesting syllabus of lectures for 
the session. 1 trust that members әні Associates. will 
endeavour to make it convenient to attend; they will be held 
in the institute at the usual time, 

The finances of the society, I am pleased to sav, are in a 
sound: condition, consequent the council has. been able to 
make valuable additions to the library, and they hope to 
purchase more books this vear. Nothing of importance has 
happened during the society s vear, but 1 can assure vou that 


' has done a considerable amount of quiet, unseen, but 
nevertheless usefal work during the past session. | 
Through the kindness of Messrs. Rowntree, the society 


their factory at York, and the model village at 
Mr. Swain acted as guide, and explained some 
examples of ferro-concrete construction at the 


visited 
Earswick. 
Interesting 
factory, 
The School of Architecture continues to do good work 
under the able guidance of Mr. Coombs; it is regretted that 
the school, 15 not recognised by the R.1.B. A. During the 
vear, it has been visited by Mr. Blomfield, on behalf of the 
Board of Education, and also by Mr. Needham Wilson and 
Mr. Gerald Horsley, on behalf of the-Board of Architectural 
Education of the listitute, who all reported favourably on 
the work being done. 1 am glad to sav that this vear 
the students will have the benefit of visits {тот practising 
architects in the сих. Messrs. W. Н. Thorp, S. D. Kitson, 


and J. C. Prof&ter have undertaken that task. Their 
eriticism and advice will be of great alvantage. One of our 
members, Mr. Н. Farrar, has been successful at the 


Roval College of Arts. South Kensington, winning the trave!- 
ling prize, and he has been awarded the diploma of 
А.К.С.А. Mr. Farrar has just been appointed Architectural 
Master at the Cambridge School of Art. 


Registration, 1 regret to say, has not made such progress 
during the year. The special committe. appointed by the 
К.1.В.А.. has at last issued a report, the sum ‘апа sub. 


stance of which is that the time is not opportune to promote 
a Bill on account. of the enormous amount of work before 
Parliament at the present time. Mr. Blomfield, in his 
presidential address, says:—*T will remind vou that. such 
questions can only be settled by pulling together., It is not 
to be supposed that any method can be devised which will 
be wholly acceptable to everybody, but when the solution 
to which I refer is suggested to vou, I feel sure that this 
esprit de corps will have the full scope and bearing that 
it should have in a great profession like ours, and that we 
shall not trust in vain to this same honourable sense of 
fellowship.” 

Мг. Blomfield’s words are most statesmanlike, but if one 
could read his thoughts, the president of the Institute. this 
vear foreshadows that he is in favour of moving опе step 
nearer the goal, With regard to the provinces, there is no 
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doubt we shall pull together and show a united front, and 
| hope London will take this to heart, and come into line. 
lt is to be hoped а permanent. solution. of this difficult 
question. will soen be found for the benefit of English archi- 
tecture. 

Since writing these words, the R. I. B. A. have issued a 
further report on the subject, and have called a meeting of 
members for December 1, to consider same, although most 
of the replies from the allied societies are in favour of pro- 
ceeding with the Bill cf Registration, the council are strongly 
impressed by the reluctance of others to take such a course; 
m other words, when will the profession be unanimous ? 
The latest meve is not to promote a Bill, but to ask the Privy 
Ceuncil to grant a new charter, so that all members of the 
Institute shall have the «distinctive title of “Chartered Archi- 
tect,” 

The scheme suggested wants very careful consideration, 
but I think vou wil agree that if new powers are granted, it 
will be a means of safeguarding the public and ourselves to 
a certain extent. lf we cannot get the whole loaf,, half ts 
better (лап none. Your councl] will give it their serious 
attention ; until they have discussed it I will not offer a definite 
opinion. 

A committee has been appointed by the Institute, consist- 
ing of all the presidents of the allied societies, to deal with 
the question. of redistribution cf the districts allocated. to 
provincial sccieti.s. There is a feeling that the different 
societies have not. much influence over their areas at the 
present time ; for instance, our society roughly embraces from 
Settle in the North, to Barnsley in the South, and Halifax 
in the West, to Hull in the East, so vou can imagine we 
have not much influence in the moorland wastes of York- 
shire, or at such a distance as Hull. Our neighbouring 
societies, Sheffield and York, met in Leeds during the 
autumn and discussed the matter from our points of view, 


and we came to the conclusion. that it would be better to 
form a new societv, with Hull as its centre, to deal with 


the East Riding of Yorkshire, York to take the North Riding, 
aml Sheffield and Leeds to share the West Riding. As a 
result of this meeting, all the practising architects in the 
East Riding have had a circular sent to them asking them 
if thev are in favour of forming a society, but no decision 
has been arrived at yet. The committee has not met in 
Loudon, but when it does you can rest assured that your 
interests will be looked after. 

The Sketching Club have had a most successful year, 
under the able guidance of the new hon. secretary, Mr. 
Douglas Bowman, who, I am pleased to say, has infused new 
life into it. Ten new members have joined the club this 
year. Visits have been made to Methlev, Wakefield, 
Templenewsam, and Halifax. Тһе excursion to Shibden 
Hall proved most interesting, and through the kindness of 
the owner, Mr. J. W. Lister, members were permitted to 
examine many old ‘prints and plans. Afterwards. Mr. J. F. 
Walsh. who acted as guide, kindly entertained the party to 
tea at his house at Shibden. I hope that all the students 
will join the Sketching Club, and take part in the excursions, 
because it draws vou closer together, and at the same time 
takes vou away from the mere drudgery of business to „е 
fascinating side of our art, and I know of no better vay for 
à student to employ his leisure time than sketening or 
measuring, and more сап be learnt Бу a few hours’ sketch- 
ing or close inspection of an existing buiictag than by many 
laborious hours with the T square and drawing board, and 
here, if T may give advice to students, do not select too large 
a subject with the idea of making a pretty picture, but 
rather make a rough sketch of the massing, and then sketch 
some portion more in detail, and always obtain a few 
measurements and sections of mouldings, this you will find 
most useful in after-life. Мг. Elsworth’s work, submitted 
this vear for the detail study sketching prize, shows you 
the kind of work I mean, and is wel] worth studving. Some. 


of the most beautiful architectural sketches are those drawn 
by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, if you look at those in his book 
on the “History of French Architecture," they bear out what 
I mean. The work of the student is always interesting, as 
showing the progress or otherwise of the year. This year 
the work is of a high quality, and has been productive of 
sume really good results. I know that students who have 
competed—would there had been more—will, I venture to 
think, have gained more knowledge that they imagine. To 
those who have not won a prize, I say continue your efforts. 
work and labour will strengthen vou for future success. The 
race is not always to the swift. Continued perseverance will 
eventually earn a reward, and, indeed, there is а pleasure 
In engaging in à contest which exceeds the pleasure of win- 
ning a prize. : 

"he society's silver medal and prize of five guineas has 
been awarded to Mr. Norman Blackburn for a very neat set 
of drawings of Oakwell Hall; a second prizo has been 
awarded to Mr. R. L. Palmer, for a set of measured draw- 
ings of Shorbourne Church. — In the class of design the 
subjects set are those of the R.I.B.A., and work of a high 
standard has been submitted. It is felt that the subjects are 
on too big a scale for the junior students, and it is thought 
that next vear the class of design might be divided into two 
ciasses, one for juniors, and the other for seniors, and the 
seniors taking the R.I.B.A. subjects, and the juniors to have 
subjects of a simple character. Тһе first prize has been 
awarded to Mr. Leonard Foster, and the second to Mr. 
Harold Beard. І regret there has not been more competi. 


tion for the sketching prizes. 


Mr. L. А. Elsworth takes both the societv's prize and the 
Sketching Club prizes with some very clever drawings. 

Architectural history prize awarded to Mr. C. B. Chad- 
wick, value three guineas. 

The Halden prize goes to Mr. Eric Ramsden. It is to 
be regretted that again this vear there is no competition for 
either the construction or the essay prize. The subjects were 
those set two years ago, but evidently they do rot appeal то 
the student. , However, the council will strike them out of the 
syllabus for this year, and set subjects, which I trust will 
induce competition, 

It has been the custom in these annual addresses to give 
some account cf the most important buildings of the year. 
but I regret to say that within the city there is little to 
mention, stagnation in the building trade, so far as Leeds 
is concerned, has not improved, there is a great lack of 
confidence in land and building all over the country, no 
d.ubt cwing to recent legislation. Let us look forward, 
therefore, to a period of securitv, money will then be invested 
in buildings for the роса of the State, instead of being sent 
out of the country. 

If the conversation in any mixed company happened to 
turn upon architecture, or М some work proposed or executed 
be made the subject of discussion in the newspapers, tt 
scon appears that the general idea of architecture is that it 
is ornament applied to buildings. The public knows verv 
well what building is, and that it cannot get on without it. 
It must have its houses to live in, its shops to do its work 
in, and to sell its goods in, and its warehouses to store them 
in, and these are buildings, but not necessarily architecture. 
As for architecture, it is a luxurv, a thing which тау be 
had if vou choose to pay for it, or may be done without, or 
it mav be postponed and laid on afterwards, when its cosi 
can be afforded; in short, it 15 not an essential part of а 
building, but an omament which can be added to it. There 
is a feeling, which can be described as a sense of civic 
decency, which makes men require that public buildings 
and buildings in important places shall be what thev call 
architectural. But if the fronts are sufficiently ornamental 
and look costly they are quite content. Architecture should 
consist of three attributes—utilitv, stability, апа heautv— 
and man without knowledge of construction is incapable of 
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directing. buildings either artistic or otherwise. Не there- 
fore is not an architect. He may be a man of good taste 
and skilful in the application of ornament to surfaces which 
he finds ready for it. It does not, however, belong to archi- 
tecture, but to the noble art of decoration. So far is true 
architecture from being an ornament that it mav exist almost 
without ornament, and depend upon massing and proportion. 
Ornament is one of an architect's means, and he will seldom 


altogether neglect to use it, but a building of much grandeur : 


and dignity may be obtained bv the right use of the forms 
of construction, onlv without ornament of any kind. Тһе 
late Mr. Bentley’s Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster 
illustrates my point, one of the most impressive buildings I 
know, even before the veneer was applied to the interior, 
being architecture of the highest orler. Оп the other hard, 
the most beautiful ornament will not give architecture to a 
building which lacks it, for at the utmost it can but conceal 
defects, as a cloak may conceal a deformity. For real 
architecture can no more exist without construction, than 
human beauty can without the structure of bone and muscle, 
of which it is external form. If goo] ornament canntt 
make good architecture it is quite certain that bad cannot 
do so. Yet a good deal of what is presented to the public 
as architecture, and contentedly accepted by them as such, is 
merely building decked out with applied ornament which 
might all be left out without affecting the structure of the 
work, and perhaps gain in the appearance. So long as the 
public are satisfied with such work they will be served with 
it. As I said just now, the public are architect’s masters 
as, indeed, they are of every man who has wares to sell, be 


they the product of his labour or of his brain. But the 
architect is at this disadvantage. that he cannot send his 


wares to market where buvers are gathered together. Before 
he can exercise his art, he must wait until th» buver comes 
to him, and when the buver cannot tell the real articles from 
the counterfeit, and puts very little value on either, he 15 
apt to keep his monev іл his pocket, and not buy at all or 
to buy recklessly from алу man with whom chance or 
interest may bring him into contact. 

Lord Milner, in proposing a vcte of thanks to the presi- 
dent of the institute, said: “Of all the arts, architecture is 
the one that has the largest range of influence and the welfare 
cf which was of the most vital importance to the great body 
of the community." 

The cure lies in the education of the public taste, and 
certainly some progress has been made during the last twenty 
vears. Thanks to such papers as “Country Life" and 
“ Photography, " the public are being. influ2aced to appreciate 
what is good. Fortunately history is now being written as 
a continuous development, and the lay mind is able to 
unravel the mvsteries of architecture, and by degrees the 
public will demand better work. We, in our turn, should 
strive to give always of our best. Architecture in England 
is certainly alive, we have left behind a striving to be original 
for originality' 6 sake, and are now working on sound lines, 
trying to pick up the motive left us by Wren and Cockerill. 
In so doing we shall in time work out to its logical conclu- 
sion our own traditional phase of the Renaissance, and fresh 
problems will arise demanding new ideas. Let us see that 
we are masters of the old forms, and use them to their best 
advantage. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


EPORT of the opening general meeting and smoking 
concert, held at the Queen's Hotel, on Thursday, 
November 20. Тһе president, Mr. A. E. Kirk, 
A.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair, and after the reception, pro- 
ceedings commenced with his presidential address. 
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Mr. G. F. Bowman proposed a vote of thanks to the 
president, and Mr. H. S. Chorley seconded same. Prizes 
were presented to the successful students in the society's 
competitions as follows:—President’s prize of 4,5 55. and 


silver medal for measured drawings, awarded Mr. Norman 
А. Blackburn for drawings of Oakwell Hall, Yorks; а 


second prize of £2 2s. was awarded Mr. К. L. Palmer for 
drawings of Sherbourne Church, Yorks. In the design 
competition, Mr. L. Foster was awarded the first prize of 
£3 35., апа Mr. Harold Beard second prize of £1 15. 

For sketching, Mr. L. A. Elsworth was awarded the society's 
prize of £3 35., and also the Sketching Club prizes of 
Ж2 28. for black-and-white sketches and detail studies. 
Mr. Eric Ramsden secured the Halden prize, value £4 45., 
for the best set of testimonies of study required bv the. 
R.I.B.A. for the intermediate examination. Mr. С. B. 
Chadwick was awarded the prize of £3 3s. for the best set 
of notes and sketches prepared in the study of architectural 
history for the.R.I.B. A. intermediate examinations. 

An excellent concert, arranged by Mr. Douglas Bowman, 
cecupied the remainder of the evening. Mr. T. Butler 
Wilson concluded a most pleasant evening with one of his. 
very: cheerful speeches, and proposed a vote of thanks to 
the artists, to which Mr. Bowman responded. 


-----%--- 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
| SOCIETY. 


HE first meeting of the Nottingham and Derby Ardhi- 

tectural Society since their amalgamation was held 

in Nottingham on November 18, when Mr. E. R. 
Sutton, F.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair. 

A business meeting having been held, the president, in 
the course of an address, expressed a hope that the amalga- 
mation of the two societies would produce most beneficial 
results, and acknowledged the high honour conferred upon 
him by the members. Having alluded to the distinctions 
achieved by Nottingham architects, he mentioned the fact 
that Mr. Frederick Ball was the first architect. who had 
aspired to wear the mavoral robes and chain of office of the 
сиу. Mr. Sutton observed that the continued depression 
in the staple industry of Nottingham had been vividly re- 
flected in the building trade, and had affected most of them. 
He hoped, however, they would all have a busy time in the 
near future in designing schemes for the several competitions 
which would doubtless be promoted by the corporation of 
Nottingham. "These would include competitions for several 
free libraries, which Mr. Carnegie was presenting to the 
citv, for the Central Free Library and Museum, which he 
presumed were to be erected on the site adjoining the Сині: 
hall premises, and the competition for the new town hall. 
Mr. Sutton advanced some useful suggestions for reducing 
the labour expended on competition drawings, and outlined 
the steps taken by the Royal Institute with regard to the 
subject of registration. 

The council had appointed a very strong representative 
Town Planning Committee, who were looking after all 
schemes in their district. They had invited Professor 
Adshead, of Liverpool, to read a Paper on Town Plan- 
ning, and the mayor had kindly granted them the use of 
the Exchange Hall and promised to preside. А movement 
was in progress for a creation of a Ministrv of the Fine Arts, 
and so far as he could ascertain, the duties of the minister 
would be to advise on all questions of art. What thev 
needed in Nottingham was a pile of buildings worthv of 
the city, which would be monumental in character, and 
include accommodation for the several administrative depart- 
ments of the municipal trading undertakings. Such a build- 
ing would be a valuable asset, and Mr. Sutton hoped the 


city council жона not lack the necessary enterprise to take 
innate steps te bring such an important. project to a 
successful issuc. 

At the conclusion of the address the members adjourned for 
light refreshments, kindly provided. by the president, after 
which the matters mentioned іп the Paper were discussed, 
and it was decided to send a congratulatory letter to the 
mayor. 

Mr. Е.Н. Heazell proposed. and it was hearuly agreed 
to, that their best thanks be given. Mr. Sutton. for his in- 
teresting address and his kind hospitality, 
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THE MARY CURZON HOSTEL FOR WOMEN. 


PY HIS building. erected row the designs of Messrs. Love 
grove and Papworth, 374-8. Old “Street, E.C., as a 
model common lodging-house for women by the 

Duchess of Marlborough and Earl Curzon of Kedleston in 

memory of the late Lady Curzon, was formally opened by 

her Majesty (Queen Alexandra on Saturday, the 22nd inst. 

The building ts in King's Cross Road, close to King's Cross, 

and consists of three upper bedrooms. and iubicles, apart- 

ments for the matron, store-rooms, and linen cupboards. 

The entrance floor, raised slightly above pavement level, con- 

tains the office, the large general kitchen and dining room. 

the general scullery, the ' "ans room," which serves as a sit. 
ting-room, and lavatories and water closets. In. the base: 


ment are bath-rooms, steel.locker- room, laundry, changing 
and dning-roomns, the heating chamber and the bundle: 


accommodation is the 
' cabinets," containing 


room. А feature of the lavatory 
provision of a number of enclosed 
foot-bath and lavatory basin 

The building is constructed of fire-resisting materials 
throughout, all the floors are covered with үріп ех flooring. 
and the walls up to first floor level are lined. with glazed 
bricks or tiles, above with plaster painted with a «lull stippled 
finish. 

The need for such a building, which is the first of its kind. 
was shown bv the rush cf prospective lodgers who have 
filled the building without any advertising whatever having 
been necessary, so that apart from capital charges it is 
easily paving its way. 

The general contractors were Messrs. John Grover and 
Son, Wilton Works, New Noith Road; steelwork bv. the 
Aston Construction Co. ; lifts by Messrs. J. E, Lucas and 
Son; heating and stoves bv; Messrs. Rosser and Russell. 
Teale Fireplace Co., and Messrs. Clark. Hunt; sanitary 
goods by Messrs. Nicholls and Clarke. 


ABYDOS. 


T the annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration. Fund 
at Burlington House, en the 14th. inst., it was 
announced that arrangements had been made to com- 

plete this winter the excavations of the Osircion of Abydos. 
Professor Naville. in the course of his Paper. as reported in the 
“Times,” said:— The foundation of Abydos must go back to 
the earliest time of Egyptian history. It was never very 
powerful in a political sense, and in this respect could not 
be compared to Thebes or Memphis. Tts importance was 
chiefly religious. TE was the residence of Osiris, by far the 
most interesting of Egvptian gods. He was the el of the 
dead, before whom took place the most solemn scene found 
in the Book of the Dead—the judgment. The origin of the 
dvnastic series of kings of Egypt was derived from Abydos. 
There, and in the inimedidte neighbourhood, were found the 
oldest Egyptian constructions, the remains of the first three 
dynasties. The place where the kings cf these dynasties 
were worshipped was distinct from the tomb itself, They 
were worshipped in а room or hall. where was their Ка 
their double who was living in the other world, while their 
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baly was hidden in the earth. It seemed to him probable 
that the chief reason which induced the kings of the first 
three dynasties to have their Ka sanctuaries at Abydos was 
the existence there of the sanctuary of their god. The Ka 
Тһе halls and rooms of 
the great. temple of Osiris were for the ceremonies jf 
the worship of Osiris, and of the divinities he admitted 
m his temple. But where was the chamber dedicated to the 
Ka? In his opinion it must be under the sanctuary of 
Osiris, at a certain depth of earth. They knew already the 
entrance and part iof the construction leading tu it. It was 
What was called the Osireion. the excavation of which was 
now to be completed. Their aim was to reach the room 
where the Ka of Osiris was supposed to dwell, his subter- 
ranean sanctuary. In excavation work it was dangerous to 
be a prophet, but he would like to explain bnefly the 
reasons which allowed them to hope that the work was 
really worth the money amd labour. [t was an excavation of 
à monument, it was not a cemetery where they might expect 
to And objects for a museum; it was the clearing of a con- 
struction which at present seemed to be unique. Тһе pur- 
pose of such excavations was the solution of important ques- 
tions concerning history, art, or religion, When did Abydos 
begin to be the residence of the god? When was the first 
place cf worship erected there, and when did Osiris take 
that name instead of Apuatu? The name Osiris meant " He 
who makes a seat or an abcde.” while Apuatu meant "the 
opener of the wavs, the guide whom the conquerors follow." 
Did not the change of mame take place when an abode, or 
sanctuary, was first built at Abvdos, and he ceased to be 
the wandering god, the standard of a tribe of migrating 
conquerors? If that hypothesis were confirmed, it would 
explain also why Abydos was the first capital of the early 


kings. and the starting point. of Menes. Perhaps the 
excavations would throw some light on those points. 
| pee po 
Pis NOTES. 


THe Court House, Chesterfield, is being ventilated by means 
of Shorland's patent exhaust roof ventilators, supplied bs 
Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Itd., of Failsworth. 
Manchester 

BovLE's latest patent "air-pump" ventilators have been 
applied to Trinity Mission Hall, Stratford, E. 


THe Meifod National Schools are being supplied with Shor- 
land's warm air ventilating patent Manchester stoves, by 
Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth. 
Manchester. | . 


We have received from Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 
of 7. Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., а copy of their new 
catalogue of scientific technical and industrial books. This 
is one of the best catalo gues we have seen, as everything is 
so clear and concise. There are also several illustrations 
whieh add to the interest—such a catalogue 1s very useful tu 
have bv one, ‘and Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood and Son will 
be glad to send a copy post free to anyone who 15 in апу was 
interested. 


~ 


چ 


MR. RUNCIMAN, President of the Board of Agriculture. 
speaking at Doncaster recently, оп the subject of rural 
housing, stated that he had received an offer of free land 
from a Kent landowner, provided the State would build 
cottages there. He was making inquiries. and if suitable 
cottages were in reasonable demand he would close with the 
offer; and build cottages as а first instalment of the great 
land scheme. The Government would embark on ‘cottage 
building under State control wherever required as rapidly 
as their organisation could be created. 
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BRIDGE DESIGN. 


Г T is quite open to question whether a sculptor can do 
sculpture as well as an architect, or whether an archi- 


tect do architecture as well as a sculptor. 
much inter-relation of necessity between the two arts that 
ne:ther can find the highest expression apart from the other. 
lt is а continual regret to us that the studies and intercourse 
between both classes of artists are still so far apart in our 
own time, for sculpture lacks its highest and most impressive 
qualities when the architectonic feeling is absent, and no 
bu'lding can be really fine in the greatest sense unless it has 
something of the qualities of good sculpture, even though 
there be not a single piece of actual sculpture on it. The 
same need of collaboration is, doubtless, desirable as between 
the work of the architect and the engineer. But in this case 
the chance: of any significant and valuable interchange of 
thought are, we fear, getting even less nearer of realisation. 
Тһе engineer's work is, we may suppose, much more lucra- 
tive than the architect's, and in many instances the cost of a 
little architectural collaboration would be very ‘small indeed 
compared with the total amount of commission which the 
engineer receives. Unfortunately the precise relation which 
should obtain as between the two professions is grossly mis- 
understood, and the architectural design is looked upon too 
much as a trimming, and too little as something affecting the 
vital essence of an engineering design; hence we get un- 
fortunate results, like the Tower Bridge. It is hardly possi- 
ble to suppose that an architect could (except in cases of 
quite outstanding genius) hope to compete with the skill of 
the engineer in his own profession, and yet be full of the 
artistic impulse and imagination which should characterise 
the pursuit of architectural practice. Collaboration of an 
intimate and sympathetic kind between the two professions 
appears to present the only way of success in most cases. 
Bridge building is, we all admit, a highly technical and 
difficult art, but architects claim that it need not be divorce] 
from the art of beautiful form and expression, and that ‘as 
bridges are features of construction which loom so largelv in 
the public eve, they demand this. It is seldom that ап 
architect meets in proper collaboration with an engineer іг 
the desgn of a bridge, but we have now before us two 


prominent examples, the Southwark Bridge, and the pro- - 


posed St. Paul's Bridge, wherein the collaboration will exist 
in some form. Sir Ernest George is responsible for the 
architectural treatment of the Southwark Bridge, now part 
way to completion (Mr. Basil Mott being the engineer), and 
the City authorities are also inviting designs from architects 
for the new St. Paul's Bridge, the general scheme and mode 
of construction of which we have understood to be in thc 
hands of Mr. Basil Mott. Sir Wm. Emerson is the assessor. 
Here, at апу rate, are opportunities for the architect. Іп 
endeavouring to make use of them, the experienced architect 
walks warily. Не has been plainly enough told that both his 
p'ctures of buildings and his buildings themselves suffer from 
too much architecture, and he will realise that in a great 
bridge design one is wise to leave as much as possible to thc 
effect of main lines and masses. The engineer is too prone 
to think of the architectural treatment of his designs as а 
surface trimming, but the architect also is in danger of dis- 
turhing or breaking up important elemental lines and masses 
to obtain what he calls architectural treatment. There are 
. dangers in both directions. It is to be hoped the opportunity 
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offered by the.St. Paul's Bridge will elicit something worthy 
of the occasion. Of course the termination of the bridge at 
either end will call for definite thought, and we may presume 
the architects will not have to end their labours abruptly on 
the top of a viaduct. | Already the Southwark Bridge is 
crving out for adequate architectural treatment at each side 
of the river, and a great project like that of St. Paul's Bridge 
would naturally and inevitablv lead to the very careful con- 
sideration and design of the approaches on the north and 


south banks. 
—MÁ—— 
NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


T will be with feelings of some considerable pleasure and 
satisfaction that architects will turn over the pages of the 
North Buckinghamshire volume of the series of inven- 

tories which the Roval Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments in England has just issued. Some of the plates are 
exceptionally interesting, and we are enabled by the courtesy 
of the Commission to issue four admirable examples from 
the volume. 

Though the churches of the courty can hardly be said 
to be conspicuous for any outstanding architectural merit, 
three of our illustrations are noteworthy. ^ Edlesborough 
Parish Church, as seen in our view, 15 ‘as delightful ап. 
ecclesiastical group as an English country-side can show. 
For once, at any rate, a photograph gives something 
approaching the quality of an etching. Тһе way in which 
the church groups up with the trees about the encircling 
road makes it a delightful picture. Our interior view shows 
the rood screen and the elegant little pulpit with a beautiful 
canopy. These and the rsth-century roofs would alone 
make the church noteworthy. Тһе way in which the screen 
abuts on to the chancel arch is not very happy, but there 
are remains of a loft. Much more pleasing is the charming 
rood screen at Hillesden, of which we have an illustration 
from the volume; the effect of the three tracery bays is 
very pleasing. Hillesden Church is noted as an example 
of late 15th-century work, and the stair turret of the vestry 
is an exceptional piece of work; there is also a quantity of 
late rsth-century glass. For old glass, Buckinghamshire 
is not very celebrated. There is 13th-century glass at Chet- 
wode (a beautiful example of grisaille work). There is 
good rsth-century glass at Stoke Hammond, Drayton 
Parslow,, and Clifton Revnes, and 16th or 17th-century 
work at Addington, Fennv Stratford, and Stoke Hammond. 
Of fonts, the most interesting appear to be the 15th-centurv 
one at Dravton Parslow, and the 17th-century ones at 
Whitchurch and Willen. Amongst the curious remains of 
old churches must be noted the late 11th-century chancel 
arch at Lillingstone Daynell, and the original crypt under 
the chancel of Wing Church. On the whole, the record of 
this volume as regards church architecture in North Buck- 
inghamshire is that it is often interesting, and often good, but 
seldom reaches anv high level of distinction. 

As regards domestic work, the record is not very much 
better; the charming little stone Manor House at Swan- 
hourne, which we illustrate, is one of the best examples, 
chiefly interesting for its proportions of windows and wall 
spaces. Gayhurst House is the best there is of late 16th- 
century work, the greater part of it being of that period. 
The Hall Farm, at _Beachampton shows an addition, made 
early in the 1 7th century to a house of earlier date. The 
r7th-century staircase is a very interesting piece of work 
with carved newells and handrails. An exceptional bit of 
composition will be found on the plate facing page 317, of 
an old house at Whitchurch, in which a square projection 
on the upper storey comes forward between two flanking 
gables. 

There are a few things in this volume which are perfect 
of their kind, the r4th-centurv bridge at Thornborough, the 
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t Sch-century effigy in the tower of Thornton Parish Church, 
the 17th-cenuturv. dovecote at Clifton. Reynes, and the late 
15th-century tower of Maids’ Moreten Parish Church. Thu se 
do not, however, represent anything which could be stvied 
particularly characterisuc of much work in the county, and, 
if we were to take the illustrated evidences G the volume, 
we suppose we might say that Buckinghamshire, as a county, 
has not the especially marked characteristics in architec- 
ture which several of our counties possess. But the inus- 
trations and descriptions speak lcudlv of the necessity. fcr 
keeping a watchful eye on our тапу treasures of the past. 

This volume is an addition of great value to the architec- 
tural library, and is a tribute to the care and knowledge ct 
those responsible for its preduction. One thing we should 
have liked to see differently managed. We think the large 
number of quite small illustrations grouped together as 
plates would have been much better distributed throughout 
the volume near to their references in the text. It appears 
to us that the value of both text and illustrations wculd have 
been considerably enhanced by this. Опе does not, of 
course, forget that the volume itself is an inventory, and has 
to be built up on definite principles of procedure, so that 
we camot grumble at each feature of a church being taken 
separately, so that we lose апу emphatic word picture cf 
the whole values of each buiiding at a glance. But a book 
like this so excites our interest that it is impossible not to 
regret, as we turn its pages, that it is not either less of an 
inventory or something much more. If we live to see the 
completion of this series we shall indeed have a rich store 
of reference at our instant command. 


-----%-- 
А MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS. 


By WILMOT CoRrIELD. 

НЕКЕ is talk of the creation of a Ministry of Fine Arts, 
and an influential committee has been formed to do its 
best to further it. Тһе committee to succeed would 

have to work wonders. А Ministry pre-supposes а Minister, 
and a Minister, when found, would of necessity be an auto- 
crat. Ап autocrat under the normal conditions of to-day 1s 
an anachronism, and an anachronism ап absurdity or worse. 
What is Ап? Tolstoy had his own ideas on the subject, 
and everybody else has his, no two evervbody elses thinking 
alike. Artis Truth, and what Truth may be even Pilate was 
at a loss to know. There is Art with a little A controlling 


picture postcards and lamp-posts, and Art with a big A соп-. 


cerned with Admiralty Arches and Wesleyan Methodist Halls? 
The big Ad Art is the most tiresome. It is mixed up with 
new Delhis and New Bond Strest picture exhibitions. Ít 
shrieks from the house tops.. Both lead to bottomless depths 
of discussion, with no lids to them. 1 am writing of the Art 
known as “ Fine," the other sort, the art of a ruder brand, 
deesn't соны. А Ministry. of Arts that are not fine isn't 
wanted. | 

То assume a Minister of Fine Arts found, he might be 
more appropriately termed ап Autocrat cf. Fine Arts. We 
should get tired of him in a quarter of ат hour, and he would 
get tired of us in ten minutes. H would be either а work- 
able national godsend, or an unworkable national infliction. 
It would all depend upon what he knew about Art, and on 
his manner of giving expression to his predilections. Ав a 
popular officia! the Stage Censor would have the pull of him. 
The Minister of Fine Arts would writhe upon a sofa of 
nettles to the groans of the Stage Censor doing ditto upon a 
bed of roses. Neither would be exactly comfortable. 

The Minister to be safe would be compelled before dis 
cuss ng the merits, or otherwise, of a work of art to first 
utterly destrov it, and afterwards turn on the talk tap. Then 
he might survive, not otherwise. He would have to behead 
every architect, hang every editor, and exile every Коха] 
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Academician on a lecturing tour in Mexico before pretending 
to get to work. On the whole, he is fascinating idea that 
is not feasible, | 

What is really wanted is a temporary executioner of “ Art" 
productions, with unlimited authority to scoop up all ugly 
statues, devastate all unbeautiful buildings, and end all 
monstrosities about the undesirability of which there is an 
almost unanimous concensus of public opinion. Then he 
might be abolished, and we could clear up the debris and 
start afresh. А really ruthless “Art” executioner could do 
much useful work. The slate needs cleaning : once cleaned, 
once cleared of the hampering impedimenta of past mistakes, 
the nation could be trusted to do nght in future untutored 
bv a Minister who would be an anachronism. 

The French Revolution was а painful experience, but a 
necessary one for the progress of society. An upheaval now 
in the interests of beauty is equally necessary, a drastic 
sweeping away of things that clog, and shame, and hinder. 
From the welter of wise destruction would spring a season 
making for artistic excellence. 

Before finding the right path, idols must be shattered, false 
ideals abandoned, and “treasure,” which is in reality lumber, 
destroyed. Only а Minister with plenary powers of the 
widest range could hope to succeed. 

A Ministerial marionette, his strings pulled by Demos, 
would be worse than useless. He would have to pull his 
own strings, and dance to his own tune before he could prove 
himself of valuc. 

He must be born, not created by a committee. He must 
turn up, a Napoleon of Art, to «lo his best or worst. A 
decent Napoleon can never be engineered. I don’t see 
where he is to come from, and I don't see where the money 
is to be found to keep him going. 


———$— —— 


SOME NOTES ON NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
VENTILATION. 


By C. О. NELSON, A.R.I.B.A. 


JURE air, as found on mountains, or on the sea, is the 
aim of the ventilation idealist ; and pure air, on being 
analvsed, is found to contain 21 parts of oxygen and 
79 parts of nitrogen, with a very small percentage of carbon 
dioxide (CO2). 
“Іп impure air, CO2 is found to be mixed with germs and 


~6ther impurities, and this 15 really the danger to the breather. 


In towns, a very good sample of fresh air is found to 
contain 3 or 4 parts of CO2 to 10,000 parts of air generally ; 
and this has been made the standard of excellence, that is to 
say, that anything over 4 parts of CO3 in 10,000 ‘is not 
good ventilation. 

The importance of this cannot be over-rated, seeing that à 
lately published medical authority states that до per cent. of 
all registered deaths are due directly or indirectly to impure 
air, also a recent report on the air in certain public buildings 
which shows that frequently the amount of CO2 per 10,000 
parts is 30 and over, or 26 parts and ‘more over standard 
allowance, and this where great efforts have been taken to 
give a good supply of standard air. 

We may then term ventilation as the scientific effort to 
adjust the supply of air to artificial conditions of human 
life, and the quick extraction of breathed air. 

This ventilation effort has always given much trouble to 
those who build rooms, and those who use them, and no 
architect can safely say that he has never felt.some trepida- 
tion, lest his heating and ventilation arrangements should be 
a failure, although so carefully studied and thought out, 
often, with the assistance of 'someone of the many heating 
and ventilating firms, who will quickly get out wonderful 
diagrams showing the fresh air going in a certain specified 
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direction, and the foul air going in another specified direc- 
tion, with crowds of little arrows all hurrying along in the 
right path they should tread or rather fly. | 

The result is generally anything but successful when 
tested, and, in fact, the author has found in several practical 
examples that the whole system works in a totally different 
way to what was arranged. 

What fights have been waged round the natural and the 
artificial systems, and indeed over the very terms !—for they 
merge ‘into one another very delicately: 

The natural system may be termed) such because the ex- 
traction force or aeromotive force relies entirely on chance, 
such as a fire in the room, or the heat of living bodies, or a 
wind acting on air pumps, of these, of course, the ordinary 
fire is the most useful and powerful; and given a fire in 
proportion to the number of persons in the room, an ample 
change of air is certain, but often irregular and draughty, 


unless the air is warmed before being allowed to enter the 


room. | 

Almost all ventilation schemes of any size now use a fan 
or other motive power to suck or push the air as required, 
and this comes under the term artificial, 

It would seem that the two svstems would be more reason- 
ably explained by the gravitation system (warm air being 
lighter than cold air) or mechanical system. | 

Although the subject is so important, it has not received 
that concentrated, experimental and inventive attention, that 
electricity has received, and the result is that we cannot be 
so certain of our ventilating schemes, as we can of our 
lighting schemes, yet, on experimenting, air is found to 
flow like water, and electricity is often likened to water 
currents with current, pressure arid resistance, and this gives 
very suggestive theories and ideas. | For instance, it has 
been found that in a staircase, with a well hole, and a 
radiator at ground floor level, and doors opening on the 
various landings, that a warm current of air ascended the 
well hole, and that cold air came pouring down the stairs from 
the open doors, going round the heated column twice in its 
course to the ground floor. 

It is also found by experiment, that a series of extracts 
entering at right angles, or thereabouts, an extended trunk 
leading to an upcast shaft exercises a much greater ‘pull on 
the nearer extract openings than on the further ones, and 
so, necessarily, altering the scheme of ventilation entirely ; 
and the author has tested several of these extracts in actual 
buildings, and found them acting sometimes not at all, and 
other times as downcasts. 

The more one experiments, the more one comes to the 
conclusion that the approach to the ideal is only possible 
with artificial ventilation, using greater distribution of inlets 
and extracts, and the use of some aeromotive force. 


———————— 


THE SOMERSET SOMERSAULT. 


By WILMOT CORFIELD. 
OVEMBER, 1913, will be memorable as the month 
which saw the opening of a new London era. The 
old order changeth, and we have at last grasped the 


notion that what has been need not be for ever, and that the. 


most solid and stolid institutions of London may be altered 
beyond recognition, and put to alien uses hitherto undreamt 
of. Who at the beginning of November would have believed 
for one moment that before November’s end Somerset House, 
and all it stands for, would be in the melting pot of public 
discussion? Somerset House is now the storm centre of 
antagonisms. Тһе gloomy and roomy abiding place of the 
peoples’ wills is, with the good will of. most people, spoken 
of as the local habitation of a University chiefly remarkable 
for being nowhere in particular, and this surprising thing has 
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come about quite naturallv in the ordinary course of every. 
day events, few realising the significance implied by the pro- 
posal to the future architectural development of London. 
We are moving, and moving in the right direction ; the leaven 
of the London Society is working; London is not afraid to 
entertain a great idea as a matter for serious thought. Even 
a year ago the man venturing to suggest the devotion cf 
Somerset House to public purposes other than those with 
which it is associated, would have been regarded as a man 
to be grieved over, but to-day the suggestion is eagerly 
accepted as worthy of at least grave consideration. This 
change of the public attitude in the matter of meeting a 
problem awaiting solution is eminently to be commended. 
Our outlook is now wider, our horizon extended. As 
Londoners we are,ceasing to niggle over petty trivialities, and 
are «disposed to take a broader, deeper, view of momentous 
responsibilities. Of all London's fixed concerns, Somerset 
House appeared the last likelv to be upset. Now that Somer- 
set House is threatened, anything may happen. There are 
signs that the Londoner is thinking, seeing, moving, Setting 
his house in order, making the best of things (or, at least, 
trying to do so). He will be disestablishing the Equator 
next; even Aldgate Pump may cease to be a pump. The 
Londoner is finding his legs, his wings, and his senses, and 
finding also the great adaptability of great London to great 
improvements. ‘The conversion of Somerset House to 
University purpos.: is an allegory on the banks of the 
Thames. There 15 more in it than meets the eve. Its 
general acceptance, as a subject for practical consideration is 
of importance, not upon its merits, but because of the change 
in public sentiment it denotes; timid conservatism is dis- 
appearing before the favouring influence of radical impulse ; 


it will be for the wise to temper the new tendencies to worthy ` 


ends. 

. Of the actual wisdom of the proposal {фо convert Somerset 
House to University needs I have my doubts. Knowing 
little of the University and less of Somerset House, I feet 
incompetent to offer anv advice whatever in the matter. The 
proposal appeals to me chiefly, however, because, жеге it 
carried out, there would be likely to follow the extension of 
the Strand frontage of Somerset House in both directions, 
and that would be for the good of London. 

It would be a fine thing to round off the Wellington Street 
corner of the Strand, where it meets the roadway to the 
bridge, with an extended facade, carried out in continuation 
of Chambers’ design, and later on to link up the Strand front 
with Robert Smirke's wing further йо the east; and these 
things would, doubtless, come about were' the University 


scheme put through. It is correct to sneer at the work: of 


Chambers, Smirke, and Pennethorne. In refus‘ng to do so 
I may not be in the fashion; Ї like Somerset House, I like 
the big, grey statue (of St. Ghastly Grim, I believe) in the 
forecourt; it is good to have Somerset House in the Strand, 
massive and bold, grimy and grand, hopelessly wrong archi- 
tecturally, . according to the best authorities, and therefore 
hopelessly loveable. Тһе palace is what it pretends to be, 
there are no iron ribs within; there is nothing of the 
“ Advance Australi?” look about 11— | | 


I stood in London nigh to Melbourne Place, 

A palace апа a birdcage on each hand— 
the place being Somerset House. i 

I don't quite know where the London University is. It 

seems to me to be a sort of impalpable essentiality pervading 
space, the well wishers of which always fail to agree, and 
write letters to the newspapers. When quite a Боу I remember 
seeing a dome at a distance, and being told it was the 
Universitv of London. Since then, I believe, pieces of the 
University have drifted to somewhere behind the Albert Hall 
and so, I suppose, the rest of it must be somewhere else. 
Some months ago there was talk of putting the University 
behind the British Museum, near where two trees now stand 
in the middle of a wide horse road surrounded: by theatrical 


and other posters, at which two stone lions, who mav be 
Sphinxes, are gazing with looks of concern pending admis. 
sion to the back premises of the Museum, when a kindly 
Museum housemaid chooses to open the back door to them. 
Then there was talk of upsetting the Foundling Hospital for 
the University. It is to be hoped that this has ceased tor 
ever ; and now, Somerset House is the favourite target for 
the University's attacks. | 

Were the matter left for my decision, the University would 
go to the Crystal Palace site at Sydenham. 

If Somerset House is upset, I suppose a new Somerset 
House will spring up across the river, to aid incidentally in 
the forwarding of the Surrev side embankment idea. One 
wonders what would then happen to all the wills—when a 
university comes in at the door, the wills Яу out at the 
window. Some fine morning South Londoners, on going to 
town, may meet all the wills of all their ancestors, and of 
other peoples! ancestors, too, streaming across Waterloo 
Bridge, to be nested afresh. Тһе procession will be worth 
watching. It will be a clear case of “where there's а will 
it's away." 

Whether Somerset House is disturbed or not, it is well to 
have talked about it in this, the University, connection. 
These discussions teach Londoners so much. There are, it 
seems, important Tudor dead people buried in the quad. 
rangle, over which St. Ghastlv Grim presides. When we 
glide in a subway tram for a halfpennv from the Embank. 


ment to Holborn, we pass in the near vicinity of the mouldy , 


bones of important dead people who were Tudors. It is 
enough to make the flesh creep. Тһе thrill alone, apart from 
the glide, is worth the monev when we come to think of it, 
and shows once again how the romance of London is endless 
and still to be enjoved for but a trifle. 

How the Somerset House-University controversy will end 
remains to be seen. Іп the meantime there are others brew- 
ing. The Tower of London тау become a Weslevan 
Methodist Hall, and the Wesleyan Methodist Hall an up-to- 
date Arsenal. Тһе British Museum тау be rebuilt around 
Stonehenge, and its present home converted into the per- 
manent headquarters of the Ladies’ Kennel Association. This 
would offer advantages to Wiltshire while driving Bloomsbury 
to the dogs; but then there must always be an eventual losing 
side in every controversy, and, after all, there are worse things 
than dogs to go to. 


EN 
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NOTES. 
HE  anrual conversazione cf the Architectural - 
Association was held on November 20, and 
there was а very good | attendance. The 
rooms were admirably decorated, апа there was а 


hne collection. cf old pewter on view, lent by Messrs. 
A. F. de Navarro, A. B. Yeates, and Stephen Ayling. Some 
examples of furniture and decoration were also shown. A 
capital array of holiday sketches was a great feature of the 
evening, and these included sketches bv Mr. Reginald Blom- 
held, Sir Ernest George, E. Guy Dawber, Cecil C. Brewer, 
Gerald C. Horsley, C. Wontner Smith, W. Curtis Green, etc. 
Mr. Arthur Harrison, of Birmingham, sent a most interesting 
collection of water-colours covering a wide range of subjects. 
The credit of the holidav sketch was also well sustained bv 
Messrs. Cart de Lafontaine, С. M. Mackenzie, Stanlev 
Hamp, Н. M. Fletcher, Alick G. Horsnell, Maurice E. 
Webb, H. F. Waring, F. Daie Clapham, E. T. Gunn, etc. 
Fine photographs bv Mr. F. W. Yerburv; drawings bv the 
students of the ,A.A. School of Architecture; and etchings 
by Messrs. Horsnell, Palmer-Jones, P. J. Westwood, and 
С. Vey also added to the interest of what was a verv enter- 
taining and instructive evening. Music was provided by the 
Blue Imperial Orchestra, conducted by Mr. A. H. Pitman. 
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At the Court cf Common Council it was stated by Mr. 
J. K. Pakeman (in reply to a question by Mr. Morton, M.P.), 
that it was proposed to invite British architects to send :n 
designs for the St. Paul's Bridge, and that premiums would 
be offered to the first, second, and third-placed designs, ot 


4.300, £200, and £100. 


Mr. MITCHELL appears to have been harshly served for his 
enterprise in erecting a model cottage. At Chelmsford on 


` November 28 Mr. Arnold Mitchell, architect, of Hanover 


Square, who resides at The Vineyards, Great Baddow, near 
Chelmsford, was summoned at the instance of the Chelms- 
ford Rural District Council for erecting a cottage at Great 
Baddow without first submitting plans to the ccuncil. The 
cottage, which was not built for habitation, but as an ex- 
ample of what could be provided at a cost of £110, was 
illustrated and described in the “Times” of October 18. 
Mr. Mitchell said he was greatly interested in the housing 
question, and he had put up cottages in.different parts о! 
the country at a cost of about #110. When he came to 
Baddow he found that it cost 8s. 4d. per week for a cottage 
for his gardener. He therefore thought he wculd try to 
erect à cottage to let at a less rent, but after studving the 
local bv-laws he fcund he could not erect a cottage for 
habitation at #110, and therefore he decided to put up a 
model. His object was to show what could be built with 
only reasonable restrictions, and what could now be done in 
many other districts. From the time he started the build. 
ing he had never had any intention except that of using 
it for an exhibition model. He had never had апу 
intention to break anv bv-laws, and when he saw that the 
council had unanimously. decided to ask for plans, he sent 
them in, although, in his view, they were not neoessary. Іп 
answer to Mr. Naldrett, Mr. Mitchell said the cottage was 
not a "building" but a * model of a building." The Bench 
convicted, and imposed a fine of 20s. and costs. 


Мк. Е. E. Номавр, on Wednesday, delivered a lecture on 
“Mediæval Roofs” before the Royal Archeological Society, 
Burlington House, and with the aid of a number of excellent 
lantern pictures explained the peculiarities of construction. 
besides illustrating the richness of carving and impressive 
proportions of timbered roofs in the old churches of manv 
parts cf the country. Quoting from the “ Morning Pos 
summary, Mr. Howard said the varieties were enormous, but 
the types, which merged into each other, might be generalised 
in two main divisions as those that were a dead weight on 
the walls and those that tended to thrust the walls apart. 
There had been, he thought, a misunderstanding on the part 
of modern writers as to the principles of medieval roof con- 
struction, and this he attributed to failure to recognise the 
limitations that beset the ancient carpenters. The pegs that 
thev used were useless to resist tension or strain. Moreover. 
the carpenters trade was the most conservative in the world. 
Yet it appeared that with all the mistakes in construction, 
where there was failure it was the walls that failed, and not 
the roofs, and the rods across the nave under the roof that 
appeared in some pictures, were solely for the support of the 
walls. Speaking of the barrel roofs of the West Country, the 
lecturer referred to examples of the thrust of the gables in 
the nave roof being met by the thrust of the aisle roofs, and. 
with strong walls, buttresses were of little use in these cases. 
The Devonshire roofs had a charm of their own, due to the 
curve of the rafters and rich carving. Somerset had no 
uniformity of construction, but a tvpical roof was flat and 
crnamented with small panels and elaborate carving. Some 
of the wide and lofty churches of East Anglia had roofs of 
much interest, with arched braces, hammer-beams and 
buttresses, the wall posts being brought down so that the 
thrust was conveved through the roofs of the aisles to the 
buttresses. In this way the Gothic builders had come pear 
the perfect solution of a difficult problem, and would have 
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quite succeeded if they had made the wall posts strong 
enough. 


Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, in his lecture on the Parthenon, at 
the British Museum, reviewed the historical events and the 
final victories of the Greeks over the Persians 480 B.C., 
which led to the building of the temple. The Acropolis 
rock of Athens, no longer required as a military fortress, 
became the sacred enclosure of the gods. Pericles then 
determined to give material expression to the national exulta- 
tion, and also to emphasise Athenian supremacy, by erecting 
a votive temple to the champion goddess, Athena, who had 
given them the victory. So the citizens, rich and poor alike, 
voted supplies in the Assembly for the building of the 
Parthenon, and thus, in times of peace, architecture was 
called to the service of the State. “Architecture is an affair 
of material,” said Mr. Fletcher, as he referred to the fine 
crystal marble, from which it was possible to call forth the 
delicate and exact forms so specially characteristic of this 
most marvellous of all Doric temples. Thus could archi- 
tect and sculptor create the harmonies of form and svm- 
metry in column and architrave, rcof and pediment, moulding 


- and ornament, frieze and metope, colour and sculpture which 


go to the making of the Parthenon. By the aid of lantem 
views the lecturer described the details of the delicately- 
carved frieze of the Panathenalc procession, which vibrates 
with Athenian life. Knights and musicians, priests and 
youths, matrons and maids, cavalry and chariots, magistrates 


“and gods all took part in presenting the new peplos to the 


maiden goddess: for was she not their own and the guardian 
of their city? Мапу a citizen in the slums of ancient Athens 
was the more content with his mean conditions because he 
could lift his eyes to the sacred Acropolis; to the glories of 


. the temples of his gods, and so feel, in his pride, that all 


was right with the world. 


Ат a general assembly of the Reval Society of British Artists, 
on December 2, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., R.P.E., was 
elected president im succession to the late Sir Alfred East, 
R.A. Ага general meeting of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., was elected 
president in the place of Sir Ernest А. Waterlow, who has 
resigned the office for reasons of health. | 


Tue Peterborough Archeological Society has completed a 
work of historical and antiquarian interest, savs the “ Post." 
For тапу years the only relic of Fotheringhay Castle, North. 
amptonshire, where Mary Queen of Scots was executed, was 
an apparently shapeless mass of masonry. Investigation has 
recently shows that it was part of the “ Fetterlock" keep of 
the Scottish Queen’s last prison, and it has now been placed 
in vertical position, showing the stone courses as originally 
erected in the 12th century. A protective railing has been 
placed around it, with a memorial tablet, which was unveiled 
vesterdav by Mr. George Fitzwilliam. a descendant of Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, the custodian of Fotheringhay Castle 
during the imprisonment of the ill-fated Queen, who pre- 
sented him with her watch on the morning of her execution 
in return for the courtesy he had, shown her. Mr. Fitz 
william said the society had nothing to do with any conten- 
tions regarding the tragedy, but they felt hound to preserve 
for posterity an international historical relic. Funds were 
still required for the upkeep of the memorial. 


A TAXPAYER writes to the “Times” anent the University 
site:—-Somerset House is not the site which commended 
itself to the Roval Commission or to the munificent donors 
whose interest in London education was proved by sub- 
scriptions for the purchase of another site. . The acceptance 
of that other site was resisted on two grounds. One was 
the price erroneously said to have been asked from the 
University, though it does not appear on the surface whv 
the recipient of a gift should complain of the price at 
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which the donor bought it. The other was that the accept- 


ance of this site would be “the greatest scoop” ever achieved 
by some college or other in the University. The frankness 
of this avowal atones for any inelegance in its expression ; 
but the refusal of a site, which would have cost the tax- 
payer nothing, in order to substitute another at the expense 
of the national Exchequer, requires the public to pay an 
inordinate price for domestic jealousies. The rejection of 
private munificence affords no ground for an appeal to the 
national purse. | 


MR. GEORGE BROWNE Post, one of the foremost architects 
in the United States, who designed many of New York's most 
conspicuous buildings, died on Friday, at the age of 75. 
The “Times” says Mr. Post, who was born іп New York, 
studied architecture with Richard М. Hunt. During the 
Civil War he held rank successively as captain, major, lieu. 
tenant-colonel, and colonel in the 22nd New York Volunteers. 
After the war he settled down as an architect in New York, 
and ultimately became head of the firm of George B. Post 
and Sons. 


WHEN the Local Government Board inquiry into the housing 
of the working classes in Dublin was resumed at the City 
Hall, on December 1, the first witness was Mr. John Heming. 
wav, a builder and contractor. He said that the tenement 
system should be swept away from the centre of the city, and 
a new system of housing established іп the suburbs. Не was 
in favour of semi-detached houses, and opposed to the block 
system. Housing should be supplied bv private enterprise, 
as it would be more likely in that case to be a financial 
success. He would be prepared to put through a scheme of 
houses for work'ng men at a rent of 6s. 6d. a week, under 
which the dwellings would become the property of the tenants 
at the end of 15 vears. It would be necessary for the Cor- 
poration to give facilities in the way of main drainage. The 
witness further expressed the opinion that they were about 
to have a “boom” in Ireland. If Home Rule came, men 
would come there for business purposes—in other words, he 
thought that whatever spaces might be rendered vacant bv 
pulling down the worst tenements, would probablv be wanted 
arterwards for the industrial advancement of the city. 


Ам inquiry was held at East Molesey on the 3rd, before 


Mr. Edgar Dudley, an inspector of the Local Governmert 
Board, into the application of the Molesey District Council 
for compulsory powers to purchase riverside lands for public 
walks and pleasure grounds above Molesey Lock. Тһе 
scheme was estimated to cost about £5,600, which would 
represent a rate of 14d. or 2d., and the intention of the 
council was to preserve the amenities of this, ore of the 
most picturesque reaches of the Thames, with views of the 
historic Garrick Villa and Tagg's Island. Considerable 
opposition was offered at the inquiry, the argument being 
urged that the scheme involved unnecessary expenditure, 
and local cricket and lawn-tennis clubs opposed as the strips 
of land proposed to be taken would reduce the area of their 
already limited grounds. А protest meeting had been рге- 
viously held, when a decisive vote of the’ ratepayers was 
taken in opposition to the council's proposal. 


THE excavation of the remains of the walls of the south 
external chapel of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smith. 
field, built bv Rahere, in 1123, is now, thanks to the response 
to the appeal recently issued, complete, savs the “Morning 
Post." It confirms the opinion that the plan of the chapel 
was similar to that of the external chapels at Norwich, that 
is to sav, instead of having a straight wall on the east side. 
with an apse on the south side, as shown on all the published 
plans of St. Bartholomew's, it has an apse on the east side 
as well as on the south. Тһе external face of the walls is 


curiouslv in a far better state of preservation than the interior , 
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tace; the “set off,” forming a plinth, remains perfect round can call beautiful in outline. I have long since come to the 


the whole extent of the chapel with the exception of a small 
gap which occurs at the junction of the two apses, and 
another in the east wall, where a passage had been made to 
bring coals to the furnace lately within the chapel. The 
exterior cannot be seen by visitors at present, owing to the 
work still] going on, but a view of the interior is obtained 
from the church through the door in the south aisle. Тһе 
church is open every week day. 


Mr. HucH PuiLLIPS writes to sav that Sir Isaac Newton s 
house has been taken down with great care, under the super- 
vision of a prominent firm of London architects, and removed 
to Hitchin. In the spring of next vear it is hoped to re- 
erect its more important rooms at the Manor House, and then 
to exhibit these with Newton relics, and give the opportunity 
for the building being taken off Mr. Phillips’ hands, and 
established and endowed as a private museum. If anyone 
will come forward and undertake to do this the house will 
be gratefully handed over. These private house museums 
are frequent enough abroad, and we might very well have 
more of them. | 
E oe me 


COMPETITIONS. 


HE competition list 15 again augmented by one of the 
most important of recent times, viz.. that for the 
new St. Paul's Bridge, particulars of which will be 

found in our advertisement columns. Тһе premiums of 
4,300. 200, амі Жіоо are hardly adequate to the occa- 
sion, for promoters of competitions appear to forget the 
time which such projects take from other affairs, and that 
mere out-of-pocket expenses are hardly a tempting offer 
to busy men. We wonder that a deposit for conditions is 
still insisted upon. Mr. Harry T. Home is assessor for a 
mixed school at Bath for 250 children. In this case there 
is no first premium, but it is obviously intended to employ 
the successful architect. Тһе Carnegie Library at Oswald- 
twistle has been won by Mr. Е. Q. Farmer, of Stalybridge 
and Coventry, Mr. L. G. Hanaford, of Rock Ferry, being 
second. Designs are invited for a clock tower at Brighton, 
and for a residential school for defective children at Glake 
Hall near Durham, for the Education Committee, Shiré 
Hall, Durham. v» 


----%-- 
ОСК ГЕТТЕК ВОХ. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE R.I.B. A. 
NOVEMBER 5, 1913. 


To the Editor of “Тһе British Architect.’ 

Dear Sir,—In the above address, the recent newspaper 
articles by Mr. March Phillipps were discussed. The 
President thought that Mr. Phillipps was one-sided in his 
eulogy of Gothic architecture, and, 
modern architecture. Indeed, Mr. March Phillipps said 
that no architecture has been good for 300 years! The 
President pointed out defects of Gothic architects, drawing 
attention to that wonderful and ambitious choir at Beauvais, 
and to other faults in pre-Tudor architecture. But there is 
something to be said on both sides. That is, there was 
good work produced by the Gothic architects, and certainly 
good work has been produced since—in fact, noble work. 

Gothic architects failed because they were too ambitious 
or careless. I think that architects became just as careless 
in the time of James I., probably not, in construction, but 
certainly in design. Anyone living in a Jacobean house, as 
I do, cannot think otherwise. As I write, I have before 
me a chimney piece with bulbous columns, which no one 


in his displeasure at 


conclusion that Jacobean architecture has become popular 
for the fascination age has given it, and that the architecture 
in itself is debased. I must confess that the charm of old 
work nearly transforms this style into a thing of beauty. 
A modern Jacobean house with the outlines, the only thing 
of charm, is the reverse of beautiful. 

The most hideous house I was ever in was one costing 
£,20,000, the woodwork of which was executed in pitch pine 
and the outside in terra cotta, all in the Jacobean style. 

The modern tendency to build structures other than 
churches in the Renaissance style is good, but we naturally 
associate Gothic with ecclesiastical architecture. They are 
fearless men who introduce succeeding styles for church 
architecture. — Yours faithfully, 

J. Н. Kerner-GREENWOOD. 

King! s Lynn, November 28. 


THE HIND'S COTTAGE. 


To the Editor of “The British Architect." 
IN the very interesting correspondence that has recentlv 
appeared, probably the most practical suggestion has been: 
the abolition of the building by-laws in country places. 
No doubt they are useful in cities, but not in the country. 

The sanitation of a cottage, although most important, is 
not everything. In a lonely country place, where able- 
bodied tramps occasionally murder people, and where— 
sometimes—accidents occur, or a doctor is required imme- 
diately, it 15 necessary to have company, and 1 feel sure 
that the plan which most meets the requirements of many 
country districts to-day, and where the best value is obtained 
for the money, is a square block of four cottages, with 
sufficient garden space around, bisected longitudinally and 
traverselv, so that each house occupies a corner of a 
square, and may consist of a large living-room and scullery 
with three bedrooms over. 

They are warm, vet being open on two sides, thev have 
plenty of ventilation, and af they are “square yellow boxes 
with slate lids, there are only a quarter the number cf them. 

In any case, it would be peurile to flood the country with 
cottages to one model which cannot be final and perfect. 
f in time a demand spring up for rooms 6ft. біп. high. why 
on earth should building by-laws prevent the supply 2—1 am, 
yours obediently, oo 

W. HorrMan Woop. 

Leeds, December 3, 1913. 


[We quite agree with our correspondent.—Ed. “В. A.” | 


ae ond $——— 
THE LATE MR. EMDEN. 


R. WALTER EMDEN died after an operation on 
Monday last at 66 years of age. Notes of his 
career appear in the ^ Times" and other papers. The 

“Times” says:—Mr. Emden was architect of many important 
theatres and hotels, among his works in London being the 
Garrick, the Court, the Duke of York's, and Terry's theatres, 
and the Tivoli music-hall. He was associated with Mr. 
William Woodward in the building of the Piccadilly Hotel. 
He studied mechanical engineering with the firm of Maudslev, 
Son, and Field, and in architecture he was a pupil of Mr. 
Kelly, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. C. Lawes, F.R.I.B.A. In 
1898-g he was president of the Societv of Architects. Мг. 
Emden took an active part in local government affairs. Іп 
1892 and in 1898 he was elected a member of the London 
Countv Council for the Strand Division, and in the latter 
усаг was also chairman of the Strand District Board of 
Works. In 1900 he was elected an Alderman for the City 
of Westminster, and served as Mayor in 1903. In 1007. 
shortly after his retirement from practice, Mr. Emden became 
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Mayor of Dover, a position which he held for ie years 
in succession. а” 

The "News" says:—ln his early years, as a. member of 
the firm of Thomas Brassey, father of Lord Brassey, he took 
part in the Thames Embankment, Main Drainage, and East 
London Railway works, but finding engineering uncongenial, 
went into architecture, starting business on his own account 
in 1870. Опе of his first commissions was the reconstruc- 
tion of the old Globe Theatre. His introduction into theatre 
designing was assisted bv the fact that his father, W. S. 
Emden, was for many vears joint proprietor cf the now 
defunct Olympic. 


THE LONDON SOCIETY AND WADE OF 
LONDON. 


T gigantic cost to London its refuse—its waste—is either 
taken out to sea, or burned, or deposited in some 
place where it becomes nothing else than a nuisance. 

Commander Dixon suggested a way of using it profitablv in 
a lecture he gave оп Tuesday, before the members of the 
London Societv, at the Royal United Services Institution. 

“I advocate,” he said, “the removal of the waste to land 
which is at present unproductive, and therefore can be 
acquired at a very moderate first cost." As to what lands 
could be reclaimed by this dumping, the lecturer said: “Тһе 
lands 1 particularly refer to for the purpose of reclamation 
are situated on both banks of the River Thames. There are 
not acres, but thousands of acres оп both banks of the 
Thames which are below the level of the river at high water, 


and it is only bv continual vigilance and care that the waters 


of Father Thames are prevented from continually overflowing 
them. » 

It: would be silly, however, to try to reclaim land by 
tumbling indiscriminately the refuse from ‘London houses all 
over the mud flats. What sort of land could possibly be 
built up from such material as waste paper, old tins, rags, 
and stable manure? : 

A httle education would teach the London public that 
waste paper of the best kind was worth 8s. 6d. per hundred. 
weight, and that the saving of tins would enable refiners to 
pav well for the £226 per ton that the surface tin is worth. 
Rag-collecting, if properly undertaken, would be a very 
profitable part of the work of a department of a reformed 
London. Nothing need be said about the collection of 
manure. Its value was evident. 

With regard to the rest—ashes and so forth—it was rather 
costly to take it by steamship or bv rail. Why should it not 
be taken along the tram lines and special cars be made to 
carry it to the land to be reclaimed ? 


-----%-- 
HOUSE DRAINAGE LAW. 


BY W. ADDINGTON WILLIS, ESQ., LT..B 


ROM а Paper at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, 
December 1. 

Problem. . Sir Walliam J. Collins, M.D., M.S., B.Sc., еіс., 
chairman of the Chadwick Trust, in the chair. 

The lecturer used the term “combined drainage" in а 
wider sense than usual so as to include joint drainage found in 
the provinces. He first reminded the audience that both in 
the provinces and in London the union of two drains, prima 
facie, constituted a sewer, and that this might exist on private 
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property. Не then pointed out that the metropolitan defini- 
tion of "drain" included a combined drain which had been 
ordered or approved Бу a local authority since 1848. The 
combined drainage, eiher in the provinces or in London, 
might have been made unlawfully, and it was necessary to see 
the general effects of this. А person cannot take advantage of 
his own wrong; consequently, as between a wrong-doer an; 
the council an unauthorised connection does not constitute 
a sewer. Тһе same principle applies to the successor in 
tion of the wrong-doer other than a purchaser for value 
without notice. As between an innocent purchaser for value 
and the authority, the former is not estopped from alleging that 
the unauthorised pipe is à sewer, even though the purchaser 
has not made any special inquiry as to the drainage. Mr. 
Justice Channell has expressed the opinion that some dav 
the courts may hold that the unauthorised pipe, even in the 
hands of an innocent purchaser for value is a drain and nu 
a sewer. А5 between private individuals, the trespasz or 
wrongful act of the one cannot affect the rights of the other 
without his consent, and the lecturer considered the position 
which existed between the freeholder and the lessee when 
the latter had been guilty of an attempt to convert a drain 
into à sewer. 

He next proceeded to explain the effect and application 
in the provinces of Section 19 of the Public Health Act, 
1890, pointing out that the decision of the House of Lords 
in Wood Green U.D.C. v. Joseph had cast some .doubt on 
the correctness of some of the previous decisions. The 
limitation of this section to single private drains which serve 
houses belonging to different owners, and excluding those 
which drain houses belonging to the same owners, is incom- 
prehensible. Тһе section only relates to the liability to 
repair. It does not reconvert the pipe into a drain. ‘This 
should be noted when there is а sale of land under an open 
contract, because the existence of a "single private drain" 
will make it impossible for the vendor to convey all that 
he has contracted to sell, and it will not avail him to show 
that the Act of 1890 has been adopted so as to cast the 
liability to repair on the owners. 

Discussing the combined drainage problem as it exists in 
London, the lecturer showed that the onus of proving the 
pipe in question is an authcrised combined drain is upon the 
persons alleging it. "lhey must prove that the drainage has 
been authonsed by one of the authorities mentioned in the 
statutes, and all joint drains created before 1848 must be 
sewers. Тһе order authorising the combined drainage need 
not be a formal order, but there must be sufficient evidence 
from which at can be inferred that the authority themselves 
had approved the drainage. It is not necessary. to produce 
an approved plan, but other documentary evidence may 
suffice. Even the proof of an order may not determine the 
matter. for it may be shown that the builder has departed 
from the authorised drainage in some material respect. 
Connecting drainage from other premises with the authorised 
drainage wil] convert the latter into a sewer, and so will 
the grouping of the houses in a manner not in accordance 
with the authorised scheme. Immaterial deviauons have no 
such effect. If the council can find the person who has 
made the unauthorised connections, and has thereby created 
a sewer, thev may give him notice to restore the drainage 
to its proper condition in accordance with the authorised 
scheme, and if he defaults the council may do the work 
themselves. Upon this being done the drainage may be 
treated as a “combined drain," and the principle of “once 
а sewer always a sewer" does not apply to the pipe which 
bv reason of the wrongful act had previously been a sewer. 


\ This is the effect of a recent case (Kershaw v. Smith) 


decided in April of this year. 

The lecturer concluded by discussing the practical and 
financial effects of unauthorised drainage in the metropolis, * 
and the efforts which have been made to effect an alteration 
in the law. 


Li 
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THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CRAFTSMEN'S SOCIETY. 


T the fortnightly meeting of this society, held in the 
Society’s Room in the Technical College, on Friday 
evening, December 5. Мт. Thomas G. Gilmour, 

A.R.I.B.A., President, in the Chair. Professor Charles 
Gourlay, B.Sc., A. R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture illustrated 
by lantern slides, оп “Тһе Great Church of Santa Sophia, 
Constantinople." Не referred to the interesting fact that 
this church, the greatest monument of the Byzantine style of 
architecture, was erected within the area comprised in the 
site of the ancient town of Byzantium, whence the style 
derived its name. Тһе Professor then showed illustrations 
of plans and interiors of Greek, Roman, Early Christian, 
and previously erected Byzantine buildings, to allow of a 
true appreciation of the great advance made bv the magnifi- 
cently conceived plan of Santa Sophia, with its beautiful 
interior, upon those of any other buildings then in existence. 
Because of its size, the church was known as “Тһе Great 
Church,’’ and it was erected for the Emperor Justinian by 
the architects Anthemius of Tralles, and Isidorus of Miletus, 
between the vears 532 and 537, when the Byzantine stvle 
was at its culmination ; hence, its composition. апа details 
are of the choicest design and execution. The plan of the 
church was fullv studied, including its nave, aisles, mar- 
thexes, and gallery, then followed views of the exterior and 
interior, and also of details, which were all fully described. 


| ee pem 
ARCHITECTURAL NOTES IN PIEDMONT.* 


Bv F. C. EDEN. 

SHOULD wish in all my studies of foreign architecture 
to confine myself to those buildings in which there 
appear to me to be the germs at least of an art true 

and beautiful in itself and of service to us in our attempts to 
improve our own work. It does not appear to me that the 
works of the Italian Renaissance architects. really contain 
this. If we wish for a purer school of art we must either 
entirely forget their works or remember them so far only as 
to take warning bv their faults and failures. I see 
no reason for allowing that they have succeeded in carrving 
out true principles, either of construction or ornament to ans 
greater extent than their imitators in. England. The same 
falseness of construction, and heaviness, coarseness, and bad 
grotesqueness of ornamentation seem ever to attend their 
works, together with the same contempt of simplicity, repose, 


and delicacy which we are so accustomed to connect with 


them.” 

The accent of architectural criticism has so entirely changed 
since the vear 1855, when Street penned these rather 
superior sentiments, that T suppose they must sound almost 
like gibberish in the ears of the present generation. It i: 
amusing enough to look back to that dim time when Gothic 
was the опу manner to be studied and copied, and of Gothic 
only one period, viz., the r3th-century, and when even “third 
pointed" was banned as being naughty and debased. Prob- 
ably our successors will find 1t no less amusing when they 
look back on us spluttering in Greek waters, and clutching 

eagerly at straws thrown out to us bv the Beaux-Arts. 

Stili, the words quoted show the feeling with which an 
architect's tour in Italv was planned sixty vears ago—the 
serious, if misdirected (T do not decide the point), zeal for “a 
purer school of art." the adventurous search for “true prin- 
ciples of construction and ornamentation,” and so uu 
Our little tour this evening cannot, T fear, claim to be : 
spired by апу such lofty purpose ; and since time 15 к 
better spent when study is limited to one particular type of 
bu'lding or pericd of are "есіте, Т feel that some apology 
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is due for the desultory, not to say unscholarly, nature of our 
ramble. Among the districts of Italy Piedmont 15 
by no means eminent for performance in the arts. Even so 
we shall miss the more important sights, for 1 can only offer 
for vour contemplation the sort of thing that anv traveller 
in Italian by-ways, may come across ; in fact, just what Italy 
of her overflowing abundance spills, as it were, by the road- 
side. 

We shall keep upon the lower steps of that great mountain 
theatre of which Piedmont forms the stage, with Turin as an 
approximate focus. Starting. just north of Genoa wherc 
Apennines end and Alps begin, the great curve sweeps 
through the Ligunan and Maritime ranges, on whose sum. 
mits the eve can stretch to Corsica, on the far south horizon, 
to the mountains of the Engadine, іп the north-east; and 
here we shall pay a short visit to the Val di Pesio. Saluzzo 
is our next stopping-place, at the foot of the Cottian Alps, 
of which Monte Viso is monarch—Viso, the “visible” or 
“seen” mountain, a magnificent, almost isolated pyramid, and 
І believe the only Alpine peak known by name to the 
ancients. A short. turn follows up the Valley of Susa, 
through which travellers by the Mont Cenis route enter Italy. 
to visit the Sagra di San Michele. From here the railway 
takes us in a north- easterly direction, passing by the famous 

valleys of Lanzo, Aosta, and Gressoney, to Biella, at the foot 
of the Pennines, half on and half off the plain; thence to 
Orta, where Piedmont is left behind. 

Many vears ago, in the now defunct journal, the * Pilot.” 
I came across an article by a well-known Alpine climber. 
teliing how he had gone to the Certosa of Pesio with the in- 
tention of making it a startinz-place for climbs in the Mari. 
time Alps, but was so fascinated. with the beauties of the 
place that he stopped for six weeks without making a single 
ascent. 

This seemed. an attractive advertisement ; but on visiting 
the place one September, we found it closed for the season— 
І should sav that the monastic buildings are now an hotel— 
and so were obliged to stay at a tvpical Italian village iun. 
where we found such modest comfort that I have staved there 
on more than one occasion subsequently. The nearest town 
is Cuneo, whence it is a drive of about twelve miles to the 
Certosa, the last six of which are occupied in the ascent of 
a lovely chestnut-grown valley, at the head of which, and at 
the end of a fine avenue, the buildings are placed. (Certosa 
is, of course, merely Italian for Carthusian monastery, or 
Charterhouse.) The situation is enchanting, and still seems 
pervaded by an air of monastic serenity and recollectedness. 
High walls rise from a steep grassy bank over the impetuous 
torrent of the Pesio. А covered bridge adorned with paint 
Ings, spans the river in а single arch, апа is the only means 
of “approach to the convent grounds. Opposite the bridge is 
the main entrance through which one passes to the cloisters.: 
which are of vast extent—one can walk through 8oo vards of 
them—and still show many marble shafts and carved capitals, 
dating from the end of the 12th century, when the monastery 
was founded. 

Saluzzo is the sort of town where you come across things. 
not the least unexpected of which is the absolutely pure 
French Gothic choir of S. Giovanni. It exhibits no traces 
whatever of what Street called “that modification of the 
pointed stvle which distinguishes the cities and churches of 
the north of Italv.” It was built about the middle of the 

rsth-centurv by Ludovico, first marquis of that name, of a 
fine dark-grev stone, which still retains every minutest mark 
of the tool on its delicate carvings. A memorial of an 
earlier marquis, Federigo IT.. is the Castle of Verzuolo, a 
few miles out of the town. Tt dates from about a centurv 
earl'er than S, Giovanni, and is a great four-square pile of 
now in private hands, and perhaps rather too trim 
and fresh. The town itself contains interesting works in the 
same material, of which the facade of a desecrated church 
is a fair sample. А roth-centurv worthy, the Marchese 
Tapparelli d'Azeglio, was a great benefactor to the town. 
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Besides presenting it with the Casa Cavassa, а very fine 
specimen of a Cinquecento house, retaining much contem- 
porary decoration very well preserved, he endowed the 
nospital with some lands in the parish of Lagnasco. Оп this 
property are two so-called castelli, less like castles than 
deserted villas, facing one another across a grassy court. 
Of no particular interest externally, their interiors well repay 
th fatigue of a rather tedious walk; here are painted’ wooden 
ceilings, chimney-pieces, floors of good old glazed апа 
patterned tiles (rather rare in Italy), and many scraps of 
detail suited to find a place in an architect’s sketch-book. 

Most people who approach Turin by the Mont Cenis route 
are too busily occupied in the luncheon-car to take much 
notice of the remarkable scenery of the Valley of the Dora. 
If, however, one should chance to look out to the right 
shortly before passing the station of S. Ambrogio, he will 
notice an abrupt mountain jutting into the valley. Wooded 
below, precipitous and rocky above, it is surmounted by what 
looks like a castle standing among ruined outworks, calcu- 
lated perhaps to stimulate the faint curiosity that ruins are 
. wont to evoke. It is not, however, a castle, but an abbey, 
the Sagra di San Michele. 

The unattractive little town of Sant’ Ambrogio, at the foot 
of the mountain, of some importance in the old coaching 
days, lay quietly asleep for a while after the railway had 
supplanted the ‘Mont Cenis road, but is now feeling the low 
form of life which the presence of a large factory generates, 
Stirring under the grime. 5. Pietro, a village about 1,000 ft. 
above the plain, is reached by a steep and stony mule-track 
in something under the hour. The path then makes a 
traverse across the slope till the arete is reached, when it 
doubles back and follows the crest to the summit, from which 
the Sagra looms 500 ft. above the village. . 

Some time before the middle of the roth century a recluse 
‘from Ravenna had built a small oratory on the top of Monte 
Pirchiriano, as it is called. At the end of the century a 
Frenchman, Silvester ÍI., was Pope. He had made many 
voyages to and from Italy by this route, the usual one for 
French pilgrims. It was by his advice or command that 
Hugo di Montboissier, an Auvergnat noble, acquired the site 
and founded therecn a Benedictine monastery, the establish- 
ment of which, as the Pope was well aware, would be 
extremely useful to his countrymen on their journey to Rome. 
As the institution increased in numbers and importance the 
church was found insufficient, and the buildings we now see 
belong to a later period. Тһе plan makes the successive 
demolitions and reconstructions fairly clear. ‘Of the early 
oratory part still exists embedded in the walls at the far end 
of the crypt, as well as one wall of the primitive hermitage. 
Hugo's church, with its three apses, is to be traced under 
the floor of the present chürch, and part of it still stands 
outside the present west wall, and i is known as the Old Quire 
(Coro Vecchio). This dates from about 1002. 

To the time of Hugo also belong. the monastic buildings 
on the south side of the church,, surrounding а 
irregular cloister. Тһе extensive: outbuifilings to the north, 


now entirely in ruins and of uncertain use, date from the ` 
second half of the rrth-century, as well-as the likewise ruined - 


guest-house near the entrance. 

Hugo's church extended both eastwárds and westwards to 
the limit of. the available building space, so when enlargement 
became necessary an artificial: platform had. to be formed Бу 
the erection of an enormous substructure upon which to build 
the eastern limb of the church. This was-begun about the 
middle of the 12th centurv. 
demolished by degrees. and it was not till the next century 
that the western bays of the present church were completed. 

The precincts are entered РУ a fortified gate-house, the 
iron-sheathed door of which “is indented bv many bullet 


marks; a steep double ramp leads to a small terrace, whence- 


it is a further climb of about seventy steps. to the main 
entrance. The great square fortress.like mass is the 12th- 
, century substructure above alluded. to, and is built of a 


small . 


The former church was. 
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"brownish-grey gneiss. ' 


„votive chapel for the image, and this, 
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The church itself 1s clearly distin- 
guished ‘from the basement, both by its apsidal form and 
green hue, the material used being an amphibolite, found ‘n 
erratic blocks scattered about the mountain-top. 

The whole interior of the space below the church is 
occupied by a stair, the Scalone dei Morti, in part cut out of 
the living rock, surrounded by huge sepulchral recesses, and 
strangelv impressive in its grim dignity. Some of the recesses 
contain sarcophagi, but one is grated, and, as the eve becomes 
accustomed to the dim light, is seen to be occupied by a 
huddled group of skeletons, clad in tattered monastic habits. 
As Massimo d'Azeglio wrote: —" In this cavernous solitude, 
where the silence is broken only by the whistling of the wind, 
it:'would be impossible to find more fearful company or more 
suited to the spirit of the place." І know nothing at all 
parallel in English architecture, except the stairway to the 
Chapter House at Wells, which, however, in comparison, 
seems almost an exquisite trifle. 

At the top of the stair is a fine Lombard doorway, the 
Porta dello Zodiaco, richly carved with signs of the zodiac 
and mytholog cal monsters. After passing through this door- 
way you turn sharply to the right and mount a temporarv 
wooden stair, through what was formerly a library and 
sacristy, but is now practically a ruin, owing to a besotted 

“restoration,” still in hand, though I believe it has been 
suspénded for twenty vears or more. А model exists of the 
completed scheme. Heaven grant it may never come to 
fulfilment! Тһе door of the church is richlv moulded and 
apparently of 13th-century date. Іп its present deplorable 
state it is difficult to appreciate the church, and I shall not 
attempt to do so. 

Biella is reached in between two to three hours from Turin. 
It is a bustling little town, the centre of an important weav-. 
ing industry. For miles up into the hills every stream works 
a series of mills, either directly or bv electric transmission, 
and, in consequence of the absence of smoke, with the mini- 
mum of injury to the landscape. Ав might be expected from 
its position, Biella consists of an upper and lower town. Ir 
the former are several houses of medieval date, with terra- 
cotta string-ccurses enriched with Gothic foliage showing 
through later trappings. At the end of the main, or rather 
only, street of the upper town is a Renaissance gate, from 
outside which the white buildings of Oropa may be descried 
perched on a mountain shelf more than 2,000 ft. above. The 
origin of this famous sanctuary was on this wise: About 
the middle of the 4th century S. Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli, 
was banished to Palestine by the Emperor Constantius, à 
fautor of the Arian heresy. Оп his return he brought with 
him a cedar-wood. image of the B. V. M., traditionally attri- 
buted to S. Luke, which he exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful of his diocese. But, being further persecuted by the 
Arians, he fled to the mountains of Oropa, taking with him 
the sacred image, which he concealed beneath a boulder of 
rock. On the cessation of this outbreak he built a rough 
which still exists, 
forms the nucleus round which the whole immense structure 
has clustered. This was in the vear 369, so that, though 


^the buildings of the church and hospice are of Renaissance 


can boast a very respectable antiquity. 


1 


----- 


` to Cistercians, 


date, and some very late, it will be realised that the sanctuary 
When Dante was 
writing- the “Divina Commedia,” and Giotto was painting the 
Arena Chapel at Padua, it was already nearly a thousand 
vears old. А Benedictine community established itself here 
im the 6th century, and remained till their convent was over. 
whelmed by a landship from the Mucrone, in 1030. Fifty 
years later more Benedictines followed, to give place in 1170 
the last monks to occupy the vallev, who re- 
mained till 1459, when Pope Pius II. gave charge of the 
sanctuary to the canons of Biella. ~ 

The present church was begun at the end of the 16th 
century, and was consecrated in 1600, when the Bishop of 
Vercelli appointed a mixed clerical and. lav committee to 
administer the property. of the institution. Shortly after this 
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a design for a hospice for the accommodation of pilgrims was 
prepared by the architect, Negro di Pralungo, and the part 
adjacent to the church was begun. In 1644 the block enclos- 
ing the quadrangle on the entrance side was started, and in 
1720 the facade was erected, from designs by the celebrated 
Filippo Juvara. tg * 

Samuel Butler’s description gives a fair notion of the 
general appearance and situation of the buildings. > “Fancy,” 
he says, “a quiet upland valley, the floor of which is about 
the same height as the top of Snowdon, shut in by lofty 
mountains upon three sides, while on the fourth the eye 
wanders at will over the plains below. Fancy finding a levei 
space in such a valley watered by а beautiful mountain 
stream, and nearly filled by a pile of collegiate buildings, 
not less important than those, we will say, of Trinity Colleve 
Cambridge. True, Oropa is not in the least like Trinity, 
except that one of its courts is large, grassy, has a chapel 
and a fountain in it, and rooms all round it; but I do not 
know how better to give a rough description of Oropa than 
by comparing it with one of our largest English colleges." 
Just before the hospice is reached the road passes a grassv 
slope dotted with chapels, that contain groups of life-sized 
figures. ‘They are built of granite, with plastered walls and 
roofs of dark stcne slabs, similar in these respects to the main 
building. | | 

The forecourt is entered through iron gates between the 
terminal pavilions of two immensely long wings. Тһе 
ground. slopes ар to a finely-designed stair, which lands you 
about level with the fourth storey of the pavilions. Тһе 
ground floor on each side. of. the entrance is formed of open 
arcades, extending the whole depth of the front block. This 
loggia, which forms such a striking feature of the design, 
from whichever side you may be looking, is strictly utilitarian, 
viz., to shelter the multitudes of pilgrims from the weather, 
Oropa being the wettest place in the whole of Italy. 

For how much of the facade Juvara was’ responsible I am 
unable to say—certainly for the grand stair and the central 
pedimented feature; whether the fime conception of the open 
ground storey was his is doubtful, since this side of the quad. 
rangle was begun, as we said, in 1644, nearly eighty years 
before he comes upon the scene. Тһе great quadrangle 
measures about 420 ft. by 230ft., and is surrounded by a 
clo‘ster walk, for the most part atcaded in that pleasant com- 
bination of arch and lintel, falsely attributed to Palladio. 


The hospice gives free lodging. for nine days to all comers, | 


of whom there have been more than 100,000 in a single year. 
On great festivals the crowds are so great that shake-downs 
are spread in the corridors for the latest arrivals, by which 
stretching -of the normal accommodation no less than 10,000 
guests can be put up. Evên with this enormous capacity 
' there is а scheme on foot for nearly doubling the size of the 
establishment, including the erection. of a huge domed 
church in the high ground at the back. А beginning has 


already been made. after designs bv an architect named - 


Galletti, who flourished, as all architects do, about the year 
1750. | ГЫ 
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From Biella to Orta, which is on the extreme confines of 
Piedmont, if indeed it be not actually in Lombardy, it is a 
lovely. drive.of about eight hours, passing the. little country 
town af Massa S.- Maria, on the way. | 

Orta is ehjefly knówu for its beautiful lake, but the little 
town, consisting of a single street, is. full of good things. 
The town hall at the end of the piazza, is а most picturesque 
object," adorned with fading heraldic frescoes. Just off the 
piazza on the way up to the church ís the Palazzo Gemelli, a 
striking unfinished house, with:'a great painted cove under 
the eaves, the piano nobile being defined by a band of 
cherubs bslow the: windows, and representations of the four 
continents above. | 

The entrance door is.a refined piece of work, something 
more than reminiscent of Vignola at Caprarola. The 
cartouche attached to the keystone is dated 1591, about forty 
years after the building of Alexander Farnese's great palace ; 
but the cartouche looks rather later than the doorway itself, 
and is only stuck on. Тһе detail is ап improvement оп 
Vignola's doorway in some respects—e.g., instead of the 
metopes being charged with rather dullish ornament, they are 
plain, and filled. in with the dark.green serpentine, of which 
such excellent use is made in the buildings of the Sacro 
Monte. 

In front of the palazzo is a broad, paved and balustraded 
terrace, terminating in a pretty arrangement of steps. 

The principal attraction to architects at Orta is the Sacro 
Monte, of which I have spoken before in this place, and so 
need sav nothing about it now. except to remind vou that it 
consists cf a series of chapels containing representations cf 
scenes from the life of S. Francis. But, if vou will allow 
me, I will show a few slides from photographs taken since 
the date of my former lecture. ! 

Our trip through Piedmont is now at an end, but we have 
to get back to England somehow or other, so if vou would 
care to see them, I have some views of places taken on the 
return journey. "y | 

The first is the Loretto Chapel at Lugano; it is rather out 
of the way, and so is generally missed. It has а large 
portico before the entrance, the vault of which is ornamented 
with good modelled plaster cartouches and drops. 

The shores of the Lake of Lugano are studded with 
picturesque villages, that of Castello, on the Italian side, 
being one of the most striking. 

The town of Troyes, the capital of the department of the 


Aube, which lies on the main line between Basle and Paris, 


is remarkable chiefly for its stained glass and for its т sth and 
16th-century figure sculpture. The only slide I have to 


show, however, is a fine iron lectern, and two rather interest- 
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ing Gothic doorways. 

In conclusion, Mr. Eden exhibited а photograph of a house 
just opposite Abbeville, now in the occupation of the Banque 
de France, and also slides of several Renaissance doorwavs, 
and some ironwork from that remarkable Church of 
S. Riguier. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND REGISTRATION. 


^| HE details now in the hands of the members of the 
Institute with regard to the doings of the Registration 
Committee are somewhat voluminous, but not more 
difücult to follow than was inevitable, whilst they are 
clarified and punctuated by the remarks of the President апа 
other gentlemen at the meeting on Monday week. It wii! 
perhaps, be in the amendment proposed bv Mr. S. Douglas 
Topley, that the greatest interest will be centred. Не says the 
proposal to secure exclusive right to the term " Chartered 
Architect" will not secure recognition bv the public. He 
says: “If I understand the position of the registrationists 
correctly, they do not claim that qualified architects should 
be recognised, but that unqualified architects should not be 
created in the future. If that is the only reason for approach- 
ing the Privy Council, I think it is a mistake to trouble the 
Privy Council in the matter." Тһе purpose of the amend- 
ment also expressed disapproval of the proposal to remove the 
disabilities of licentiates. He also apprehends a difficulty 
if the new charter is obtained in dealing with the question 
of registration. It was some time ago agreed that the ques- 
tion of membership of the Institute should be in the main a 
matter of education examination, and now some two thousand 
licentiates are to be brought into a position which their lack 
of qualification in the eyes of the Institute does not entitle 
them “to. There is truly much food for thought in 
the current number of the Institute “ Journal," and we think 
it goes far to show how mistaken this half-mark of qualifica- 
tion may be; some dav, we fully believe, this will be realised. 
Meantime, we feel that the strongly-expressed desire for 
registration is quite characteristic of our practical and inartis- 
tic аре. Ап excellent contribution to the discussion at the 
. Institute was that by Sir Aston Webb, and we here quote part 
of his remarks : — 
. Sir Aston said,—The whole thing is this: We have been 
asked to prepare, if possible, a scheme for the registration of 
architects, and that is what we know a large number of us wish 
to see, that architects should be registered by Parliament, 
.and that. nobody else except those who are registered should 
. be allowed to practise architecture or їо call themselves 
_ architects. Ав far as I understand it—I have not the honour 
of being on the Council, but I have. been on this Committee 
—the Council were prepared to advocate а Bill on those lines 
df it was possible. Виш in the first instance they very properly 
went to their legal advisers, not only to their solicitors, but 
to Parliamentary Counsel, and, as far as I understand 't, 
Parliamentary Counsel did not say a Bill could not be framed 
. —think they were quite anxious—(laughter)—thev gave me 
that impression—-to frame one—and would have done so with 
pleasure; but when we pressed them as to the chances of 
that Bill they frankly said that at the present time it had no 
chance at all; with business as it is in the House of Com- 
mons, a private Bill of that sort would have no chance at 
.all. (Hear, hear.) The most they could sav was that if 
things altered it might have a “sporting chance." That 1% 
all that.we could get out of them, out of gentlemen who, as 
| say, were extremely willing to propose the Bill. Then we 
considered whether it was worth while to ро on, or whether 
. we should try and take some intermediate step which would 
give, to some extent .at anv rate, what architects all over the 
country undoubtedly wanted. Наа we not better try to obtain 
a step forward instead of waiting for this will-o'-the-wisp 
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which we аге told by those most anxious to forward it that 
there is no possible chance at the present time to get it? 
And I do hope that architects all over the country will realise 
that in the opinion of those who are best able to judge, there 
is no reasonable possibility at the moment of getting 
Parhamentary sanction to what you want. And these gentle. 
men put it very clearly to us; they said, “Of course we 
understand what you want; you want to be able to practise, 
and you want to prevent other fellows from doing so. That 
's clear. But before you can do that, before you will get 
Parliament to agree to that, to say that you, a certain number 
who have passed certain examinations, shall practise, and 
other men shall not, you must show in a definite way what 
they car:. a public case—viz., that it is for the public good 
that you should practise, and others should not. That is 
really and truly the whole of the matter." And the ordinary 
sensible man said, “If that is so, if we cannot do that, can’t 
we find some other means of at any rate getting something 
towards what our members want?" And the Committee went 
through that 1905 Bill item after item, and were always met 
with this difficulty—that Parliament will not grant you those 
penalising clauses which it includes. That, of course, is the 
difficulty, the penalising part of it. It seems to me perfectlv 
understandable that Parliament could not agree that we 
should have this power and others should not, We looked 
about, and tried to find what other societies had done, and 
we found that the chartered accountants, amongst others, had 
got a good deal of what they wanted under charter. With 
regard to the licentiate class as а whole, of course we know 
that if we got a Registration Bill we should have to sweep 
in evervone who made any pretence at practising as an archi- 
tect; thev would all come in and be registered architects. 
It is а very much smaller thing that is proposed here; we 
bring in our licentiates, whom we have alreadv brought in, to 
give them the right to be called architects. Тһе licentiate 
door is closed now; there will be no more coming in; it is 
only those who are in, and it is a comparatively small addi. 
tion for the advantage which vou gentlemen think would be 
accruing to us if we could have some distinguishing mark, 
such as registered architect, or chartered architect, or what- 
ever name vou like to give it; and that is the gist of the 
whole matter. It seems to me that our Institute would be 
wise to accept some proposal of this nature, and Бу all 
mean; have meetings to discuss such details as those which 
Mr Най has brought before us. Тһеу should be discussed 
and considered. But the gist of the thing is that we should 
go for registering the members of this Institute by charter 
instead of going to Parliament; let us do it ourselves, and 
Г think we shall do it very much better. It is not wise to 
bind ourselves.too much by parliamentary statutes. I say 
this is merely a step; but in the meantime, in order to do 
something, and to prevent these meetings year after vear and 
doing nothing else, see if we cannot agree that the Institute 
shall trv registering itself and its members, and so give the 
public some guardntee that the members of the Institute are 
men whom they mav safely go to as appraisers in architectural 
matters. That is all we have to do; and I hope this meeting 
will not be drawn away by other methods,' but that we shall 
trv this experiment of acting for ourselves, instead of going 
to Parliament, which, we are advised, would be hopeless. 
i 


төте 
INDIAN GARDENS. 


\ HEN the interested reader has followed the author of 

the “ Gardens of the Great Mughals "* through nearly 

three hundred pages of that book, some paragraphs 

wilt be reached which set forth the great significance of 
garden design; and we reprint them below : — 


*“ Gardens of the Great Mughals,” bv C. M. Villiers-Stuart. 
125. 6d. Adam and Charles Black. 
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“ The interest of the new capital (Delhi) centres оп the 
Badshahi (Mahal, the Imperial Palace, and its gardens—- 
Government House, to give it the chill Anglo-Indian name. 

. In a vast continent, where temples, churches, 
mosques, forts, and even palaces but serve to mark and 
divide men and creeds, all might vet meet in a garden— 
Hindu and Moslem might both recognise their own svmbols 
there, where the fountain mists and whispering trees would 
murmur to us of that power, the chakti, which, for all our 
restless Western cleverness, we miss. New needs and 
our modern wealth of flowers would give fresh life and added 
beauty to ancient symbols and ideas, charms to rival and 
surpass all the okler Shalimars." 

“Тһе Mughal Imperial Gardens consisted of three large 
enclosures, opening one out of the other: the semi-public 
garden of the Diwan-i- Am; the Emperors Garden, with 
its Diwan-i-Khas, where he received his princes апа chiefs ; 
and the purdah garden of the Empress and her ladies. If 
the palace at New Delhi could form part of a scheme with 
a great Imperial Indian garden, with its svmbolic divisions, 
waterwavs, avenues, fountains, and walls, Indian art would 
receive a stimulus and Indian lovalty a lead which it would 
be impossible to overrate, although hard to believe in 
England, where the gardens, beautiful as thev are, lack the 
practical use and deeper religious significance of Indian 
garden craft.” ; 

We may very well echo the author's desire, for here at 
least would be a way in which we could foster and dignify the 
life of native Indian art. It is easy enough to believe that 
Indian gardening art has elements of real beauty, which it 
would be folly to ignore in our modern developments in India. 
Page after page of this interesting book will recall to those 
who know, much of the fascination of the beautiful walled 
gardens of India. That there is ап admirably intimate con. 
nection between the buildings and the garden schemes which 
surround them such illustrations as that of the Bharatpur 
Palace Gardens proves, whilst our other illustrations from the 
volume show how fine is the decorative sense in the schemes 
cf tanks, and fcuntains, and pathways. Yet the stupidity 
which could) produce mid-Victorian parks and gardens in 
India, lacking the flowers and the beautiful turf, is surely 
a thing of the past? and now we have taken in hand the 
formation of a new capital citv, we thimk it may be safelv 
left to the experts emploved to steer clear of our past folhes. 
One at least of them has proved his capacity to understand а 
garden, and he can hardly fail to estimate the just claims 
of nationality and climate. 


-------%---- 
LACONICAS HABES ETIAM BACTERIAS. 


Ву Purr J. Dear, М.А. Oxon., Ete. 

HAT is it to all ve that pass by” that Christ is being 
put to death again in vour midst? His words are 
plain, “Inasmuch as ve did it to one of the least 

of these Mv brethren, ve have done it unto Ме.” Му words 
аге as clear and as strong as Ї can make them—that the 
district east of Bishopsgate, round Whitechapel, is a nest 
of tubercle. That evervone living there is liable to that 
awful disease; that it 1s a plague spot, whence at апу time 


this pest is likely to spread over the whole town: or, rather. 
is spreading, unperceived and unnoticed. That the friend, 
walking bv your side, тау be the next victim; your own 


home the scene of the first outbreak. Хо trumpet precedes 
its march, there is nothing theatrical in its movements; 
silently it creeps on like the night, and the darkness of death 
follows in its train. There is no flight of loc usts ; there is 
no flash of explosion, like lightning, as т a mine disaster ; 

there is no burst of smoke going up to Heaven, as in 
volcanoes about to belch forth destruction. A puff of wind 
carries a little heap of dust. it enters vour lungs as vou 
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breathe, апа WE it it takes the tubercle bacillus; and your 
account is closed. There remains then only the ‘reckoning, 
and with an adversary far worse than Shylock, who will have 
its pound of flesh, blocd and all, and na pitying angel, be it 
lover, or wife, or mother, will avail to ward off the destiny 
by any plea or prayer for mercy. Nor is it far from each of 
us: when you feel out of sorts, and unfit for work, and the 
doctor says “go away into the country”; this is, probably, a 
slight infection of tubercle. And if circumstances prevent 
your taking the advice, if you think, “Oh, it will pass, 1 
can't give up my work because I am a little out of sorts, a 
little depressed, it will all come right in a Short time. I 
risk it, there's not much the matter after all." And in place 
of going away, and getting the microbe; blown out of you 
by fresh sea breezes, and your health buttressed by pure 
country air, you hang about town and work in stuffy offices, 
and come in contact with others who have the bacillus in 
them, and pour it forth in swarms with every breath. Then 
what was perhaps only a little fox, or rodent of the smalles: 
type, becomes a ravening beast, who cannot and will not be 
brought into subjection. Post-mortem examinations show 
that hardly anyone has escaped two or three such slight in- 
fections: it is true that these are, to a great extent, per 
formed on tramps and others who have no homes or friends 
to care what becomes of them after their death. But these 
very people live a life in the open air, and are, perhaps, 
more likely than others to recover from such attacks. 
Granted that we do not know exactly what is the incidence 
of tubercular infection amongst the upper classes, we do know 
that when it does occur, it is much more likely to be fatal; 
because of the unhealthy, indoor life of such persóns ; and 
this is especially the case with the mercantile classes, who 
pass their davs mewed up in offices, and their nights shut up 
closely in stuffv bedrooms, in the purlieus of a town. Everv. 
one knows the sigh of relief, or, at least, the feeling of 
exhilaration, when you have left the city behind: When you 
get over the brow ОҒ the hills surrounding London,. vou feel 
that the air is quite different. І have before shown that 
chemically, there is no perceptible change, that the oxvgen 
and carbonic acid in the atmosphere of the densest town is 
hardly to be distinguished, in quantitv or quality, from that 
of a mountain top. Ozone, perchance, may be deficient: but 
as the effect of this 1s to cause sore throat, it does riot appear 
wholly desirable. It has, indeed, another power, that of dis. 
infection and destroying microbes ; and this it has done, no 
doubt, to its utmost extent. But there are limits to this, and 
hence the absolute importance of securing free access of fresh 
air and sunlight, the other most potent foe of bacilli. Now 
no one can think that the streets of the Citv proper are 
arranged in such a way as to attain these objects. They are 
narrow, they are tortuous, ericlósed bv high houses; the 
vards behind are built over, and shut in so as to allow. no 
free currents of air across them. І can see the beauty of an 


. Oxford college. and the essential ugliriess of a classical build. 


ing, like the Mansion House, or the Bank, but I should 
deprecate strongly the erection of quadrangular colleges to- 
day, espec‘ally in crowded towns, because these are not pro 
perly swept out by free access of air. The Pavilion system 
is the right one, as is shown bv its adoption for all modern 
hospitals ; and a little ingenuity on the part of designe:s could 
easily make it beautiful. But then some fool comes in ani 
says: ^I like colleges like those at Cambridge and Oxford" ; 
and all sense is thrown to the winds for the sake of a sillv 
sentiment. Just so with London improvements. Mr. H. 
Heathcote Statham has an article in the " Edinburgh Review" 

this quarter, in which he reiterates the blessed word 
“ Axiality,” of which he gives the Champs Elysees at Paris s 
a prime example. It would be easy by driving a road through 
the parks from Westminster to Kensington Palace. to surpass 
this infinitely, vou heed then only put merry-gÓ-rounds in 
these, and a fot of clap-trap buildings, like the Wesleyan 
Hall, to make the resemblance complete. Ts anvone inclined 
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to second this proposal ? I believe the idea comes from 
“ multiaxial,” “biaxial,” and “uniaxial” in zoologv, and .s 
quie inapplicable to a town, which is not, nor need be in 
dny way symmetrical. The attempts of Dean Gaisford and 
his foreign assistants, to make what they called “vistas” in 
Oxford, аге now universally condemned "апа jeered at: the 
very charm of an old city consists in the way in which vou 
come on unexpected delights. In this, as in ethics, the 
maxim is true, “ when you think you are very fine and making 
yourself grand, you are probably producing in others the idea 
that you are making a fool of yourself, a la Louis XIV." 
Reserve and absence of self-assertion of a marked description 
are the essential characteristics of a gentleman and man of 
strength ; poking themselves forward and trying to attract 
 attentjon are those of snobs. But people get hold of words 
Nke Mesopotamia, inspiration, sanctification, protection, an 
redemption which bring unction to their souls ; ; forgetting that 
no incarnation of the Deitv in others can be any use to vou, if 
уси have not an incarnation of God in yourself, inspiring you 
to great deeds. So Mr. Crow got hold of part of mv design 
for а grand thoroughfare from Oxford Street to the Mile End 
Road, which would at once form a direct line of communica- 
tion from east to west, and would make a straight line of roads 
along which the wind would sweep and clear out the used-up 
air of the City. And he has joined it on to a scheme of his 
own for a street from Sweeting's corner to Liverpool Street 
Station, with the result of producing a sort of inverted W, 
which wriggles all over the area like a flash of lightning, and 
is not the nearest way at all, and would hardly draw any 
traffic from the Cheapside-Cornhill route. It repeats again 
the folly of bringing down the avenue east and west into the 
crowded districts of the city, southward, instead of carrying 
it straight across to the northward by one continuous route. 
If, indeed, this scheme were joined to my plan of a line from 
Charterhouse Street, by Barbican and Ropemaker Street to 
Eldon Street and the stations, perhaps all that can be done 
at present would be attained: but it would fatally hamper 
the chance of a really final and satisfactory solution of the 
impasse by a direct line from the Holborn Viaduct, over the 
site of St. Bartholomew's, and straight to the east. . This is 
the grand ideal to set before ourselves ; it would pass through 
all the sordid district, north of Gresham Street, and throw 
open all between this and the circle of railways to the north, 
as a possible area of extension for the monetarv centre of the 
world. It would make the crowded, cramped, offices of the 
City no longer obligatory; their occupants, freed from the 
confined stale air of narrow streets and enclosed courts, would 
gain infinitely in health and energy; the dignity and beauty 
the town would be enhanced bevond measure, its con- 
venience and safety increased by manyfold, and its boast of 
“first on earth" might be justified. But a new London i: 
needed, before it can rival the new Jerusalem; the dross must 
be purged away, the mean removed, the squalid got rid of. 
Unfortunately, here a futile Act of Parliament stands in the 
way, which enjoins that, when tenements occupied by the 
working classes are removed, equal accommodation must be 
provided for them. "Quite right, " you say; but the effect 
is, either this is done at the same place, which prevents anv 
real improvement, for the rooks come back to the rookerv ; 
or, as really happens, since the new buildings are not readv 
for months after the old were removed, vou have done no 
good to these; but a new set of crows settle on the ground, 
and the last state of the case is worse than the first. But to 
build out in the suburbs, in 'the lovely state of London 
government, involves poaching on other people’ 8 preserves: 
and again you are met by a beautiful law which compels all 
- roads to be 36 ft. wide, however small the traffic on them, 
and so you are forced to crowd the houses together, if you 
wish to be economical; and the local authority may even 
compel 40-50 feet of road width. On neither of these plans 
is provision made really for those who are dispossessed ; you 
capnot build for the lowest classes, you are not going to make 
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rookeries, if you can help; all that is achieved is to spoil 
your improvement : so much so, that it is customary to write 
down such investments from the price they really cost, to that 
at which they are worth when they are done, which may be 
only a fraction of this. In this way, legislation has made 
reconstruction of slum areas nearly out of the question. The 
part of the scheme west of Bishopsgate is workable, perhaps, 
even ar an ultimate profit; that east of this, could only be 
carried out, probably as a vast charitable enterprise, which 
would not benefit, possibly, any of those for whom it was 


intended; and would swamp the whole business, by 
из cos. Such is the result of meddling апа 
muddling bv amateur politicians, in affairs carried on 


by amateur managers, to whom guzzling and Жі 15. 
boxes of bonbons are the chief inducements to take 
office. One of the most striking experiences of my life was 
seeing ап Alderman of the Citv of London, who was sup- 
posed to preside at a criminal trial, taken to task (for being 
late) by the real judge, who could not go on in his absence. 
So these men are saddled with all sorts of functions they 
are quite unfit to perform, of which the Tower Bridge may 
be taken аз a permanent memorial! It is an atrocious 
design, a steel structure with a stone skin, which has neither 
rhyme nor reason in it; a graud of the most expensive kind, 
which is no use to anvone, and of which the artistic value 15 
very dubious, for it 1s quite evident that the towers, if they 


were of masonry only, would be unable to support the strain 


which is put upon them. This and the St. Paul's Bridge 
fiasco are sufficient condemnation for any body in so short 
atime. In fact, the whole government of London makes wise 
reforms almo t impossible. There are 427 distinct authori- 
ties: іп 1855 under Sir Benjamin Hall, as First Commis- 
sioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Shirks was set 
up ; there were then 37 vestries and District Boards, together 
with Committees of Baths and Free Libraries. In 1888, Mr. 
Ritchie established the London ‘County Council in its place; 
and in 1899, Mr. Balfour added 28 Borough Councils. So 
that we now have the old hog grunting at Guildhall; and the 
little ptgs squeaking all round it. Between them they admin- 


ister a revenue of £ 18,000,000, which, if the rates were 


equalised, should, according to Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., 
amount to Z,13,500,000, the poorest parts at present paying 
the highest (1rs.), and the richest the lowest rate (6s.) in 
the pound, while the death rate varies in a similar wav from 
r to II. What a hugger-magger 401502 faire London 
government is may be seen bv the fact that till 25 years ago 
there was a statute of 1593 still'in force, forbidding the erec- 
tion of new houses there or in Westminster ; it is really what 
Professor Morgan describes the rule in Ireland to be, "a 
tesselated mosa'c of every conceivable pattern апа hue— 
Boards and Commissions, which officially are hardlv on speak- 
ing terms with one another, which appear to meet when they 
please, and do what thev like," at the head of all which there 


15 a Governor-General. whose powers and duties are still 


defined in the terms used in appointing a Lord Deputy in the 
time of the Tudors. and with whom several of the authorities 
are in a state of perpetual feud. 


———— 4 
NOTES. 
HE second dinner of the 


this season was held at 
on Tuesday evening. 


London Society for 
the Waldorf Hotel, 
The first dinner was a 
great success, but this second one was more largely 
attended still. <A notable feature was the increased 
number of ladies present. If we might make a suggestion 
here, we would say that the wives of members should be 
invited to join the society for, says, a half-guinea subscription. 
One set of literature would be enough to send to each family, 
so we think the society might very well do this. The guest 
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of the evening was Mr. Yoshio Markino, who dilated in a 
very charming conversational way on London, and with a 
naivete which was peculiarly attractive. In speaking of 
London of the present, he quaintly expressed his difficulty in 
realising what that meant. Was it London of the present 
moment or London of 50 vears ago, or the London he knew 
when he first came to reside here 16 years ago. Even in this 
short period he had witnessed the passing of horse-drawn 
vehicles, the disappearance of the old omnibus, with its 
straw-covered floor and smelling oil lamp, the exhibition of 
a hansom, a growler, and a perambulator as relics of that 
recent period in the London Museum. Mr. Harold Cox, 
Commander Dixon, Sir Aston Webb, and others followed 
with remarks on the same subject. Тһе meeting really re- 
solved itself into something of a converzatione, and augurs 
well for the success of the next dinner, when the subject will 
be the inspiring one of "London of the Future," and Sir 
Aston Webb will introduce the subject. 


IT is а disappointing year at the Е.А. Schools. Тһе subject 
of a town hall for an important town has evidently failed to 
attract any special talent or enthusiasm. Тһе work of 
design from the upper and lower schools comprise a good 
deal of excellent effort, and here and there it is promising. 
But we miss the whole-hearted fervour of other vears, or, at 
least what looked like it. We were very glad to see so good 
a memorial exhibition of the work of the late Jas. Whitelaw 
Reid, who had a marvellous record of successes to his credit. 
With its broad touch and refined handling, he should have 
gone far, and his death is a loss to modern architecture. 


STILL more prizes for cottage design. "Country Life" has 
instituted a national cottage competition, and will give 
twenty-five guineas for fifteen of the best designs. It cannot 
be said that cottage design offers any pecuniary attraction 
for architects. The chances of having a large number 
erected from one design are very small, and if one succeeded 
it is rather like selling cigars or handkerchiefs. There are a 
considerable number of architects who can design economi- 
cally good cottages of pleasing appearance, and landowners do 
consult some of them. But even so, the reward is only that 
of well-doing. Тһе attempt to make the cost of cottages 
fitted to the miserable rental which 1s all manv can afford, is 
one of the architectural issues which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. At all events, we are glad to note that the 
promoters of this competition realise that it is the cottage 
itself, and not the mere design of it, which is the only test 
of fitness, and a number of gentlemen have agreed to build 
a pair of cottages in their own county, so that some thirteen 
counties at least will be supplied with models. Five asses- 
sors have been appointed, and instructions will shortlv be 
issued. 


THE adjourned meeting to consider the R.I.B.A. Council's 
report on the Registration question, will take place on 
Monday, January 5, 1914, at 8 p.m. Тһе consideration of 
the revised scale of charges will be resumed at the general 
meeting on January 12. 


Mn. W. R. M. Lams, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
‘Cambridge, has been appointed secretary to the Royal 
Academy. 


THE inconsequence of much official action is illustrated by 
the following note in the “ Manchester Guardian.” It points 
out that on the south side of the Thames there is a whisky 
sign, a tea sign, and a wine sign, all of particularly jumpy 
ugliness, which have been allowed to disfigure the Surrey 
side far too long. There is nothing in London quite so fine 
as the night view from the stately Embankment, with the 
river in front of vou, and that mighty classical monument 
Somerset House rising behind you. The Londoner looks 
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over the Embankment wall, as over the battlements of his 
castle, at the mysterious dark silhouettes and half-lit vapours 
into which the genii of the night have transformed the work- 
адау side. It is a place of quiet and meditation, where one 
can turn aside from the flares of the town to breathe and 
think before making for one's car or train, a sort of quarter- 
deck cf London, where people may take a final look at the 
night and the water before turning in. It 15 hardly likelv 
that these horrible signs make anyone want to buy the par- 
ticular tea, and the whisky, and the wine, and thev have 
certainly made many determine never to touch, taste, or 
handle them. Yet there thev are, and there the council 
allow them to remain. Now, the astounding thing is that 
in the pleasure centre of London the Council forbade a 
skv.sign on the Coliseum Music Hall.  Sky.signs in the 
pleasure centre of a great city are appropriate, and even 
have a bizarre beauty. Edinburgh, I think, is the only city 
that forbids them. But to allow sky-signs on the Embank- 
ment 15 to tamper with one of the verv few large spectacular 
effects that London possesses. It has been allowed too long. 
THE general meeting of the Committee for the Survey of 
the ‘Memorials of Greater London, on the 4th inst., afforded 
Lord Curzon an opportunity to make a powerful appeal on 
behalf of the work of the committee. London, he said, had 
been allowed to grow up anvhow, and he gave as a reason 
that it was a jumble of old and new (the word jumble 15 
good enough). Не claims that London is still one of the 
most picturesque cities in the world, notwithstanding its 
incongruities. But presently, when most of the relics of the 
past have gone, we shall have little to think of but the incon- 
gruities! It is to be hoped Lord Curzon’s appeal will not 
fall on deaf ears. <A series of lantern slides was shown and 
explained bv Dr. Philip Norman, showing something of what 
the committee have alreadv done. 


No healthv Universitv life can possibly grow up in London 
if the seat of the Universitv is to be separated from the 
British Museum and from Universitv College, not onlv bv 
the crowded thoroughfares of Holborn and the Strand, but 
also Бу the breadth of the river, writes Spenser Wilkinson in 
the “Morning Post." 


SIR CHARLES CAMERON, chief medical officer of health for 
Dublin, was recalled at the inquiry which is being held at the 
City Hall into the housing of the working classes in the city. 
The “Times” reports him as follows: —He said that many 
of the schemes put forward at the inquiry were impracticable 
and wouid cost between five and six million pounds. Не 
would like to see the tenement system cleared away, but the 
immediate dutv was to deal with the worst of the houses. 
One of his reasons for saving that there was less overcrowd- 
ing in Dublin than in English towns was that the rooms 
were so much larger and higher. Не knew of one drawing. 
room which was used as a tenement, and it contained 6,000 
cubic feet. Much indignation had been expressed bv some 
people at the fact that in five cases the Census showed that 
there were r2 persons in one room. That was due to the 
taking of evicted families. About 140 ejectments were heard 
in each of the two police comrts every week. Many of the 
people who were ejected had great difficultv in getting. other 
houses, and thev were taken in bv friends and relatives 
Notwithstanding all that had ‘been said to the contrary, he 
still believed that the best class of tenement houses could 
be reconstructed and let as flats at rents of 'from 6s. to 108. 
weekly. There would be less loss on them than on some of 
the other schemes that had been carried out. 


Ма. Burns has addressed to Mr. Henry Hobhouse, chairman 
of the Somerset Council, a letter in which he says that when 
the ‘Government has obtained power to provide cottages in 
rural areas, it will be willing to take over cottages built by 
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such councils with the sanction of the Local. Government 
Board, subject to the Board's giving a certificate. that the 
houses were built to satisfy a real demand, and are satis- 
factorily aud economically built. 


On the 4th inst the Brighton Corporation approved: of the 
promotion of a Bill in Parliament for reconstructing the 
Aquarium, at a cost of over £70,000. 


——— 
COMPETITIONS. 
M EMBERS and licentiates of the R.I. B. 4. are advise 


that the conditions of the Coventry Technica! 

Institute Competition and Glake Hall, Durham, 
Residential School Competition are not in accordance with 
the Institute regulations for architectural competition, and 
the Competition Committee are in correspondence with the 
promoters, with a view to getting them amended. 


MEMBERS of the Society of Architects are advised that the 
conditions of the Residential School Competition, Glake Hall, 
are at present unsatisfactory in certain respects, and that they 
should not take апу part therein under the present conditions. 


THe Commissioners of Works desire to announce that thes 
have appointed Mr. Emest Newton, A.R.A., to be спе of 
the assessors in the competition of architects for the new 
Public Offices (Board of Trade, etc.), in the place of the late 
Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 


In the competition recently held for the Doncaster, Morley: 


Road, U.M. Church and Schools, the designs submitted bv 
Messrs. George Baines and Son. 5, Clement s. Inn, Strand, 
Lonfion, were placed first. The portion of the scheme to be 
erected at present is estimated to cost about £ 4,500. 


— ے‎ 
£ OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SIN HOUSES IN SOLLERSHOT. LETCHWORTH. 


Влввү PARKER, Architect, 
THESE houses were built as an investment, of brick rough- 
casted, with tile roofs and red brick plinth and chimney 
stacks. ‘They were arranged to enclose on three of its sides 
a grass-covered green. Perhaps the most intersting feature 
of their planning was that the sculleries, larders, coal houses, 
cycle houses, and ground floor w.c.’s were all brought under 
the main roof, and placed between each house and its neigh- 
bour, so avoiding on the one hand back additions. casting 
shadows over windows in the block. and on the ether hand 
all necessity for outbuildings, disfiguring and obstructing the 
outlook from windows in the main building and! detracting 
from the appearance of the houses. All bedrooms and all 
sitting-rocms and dining rooms overlook the green, and so 
. secure a sunny exposure all sitting-rooms having windows to 


the south. 
—— 
- THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE Liverpool Architectural Society. on Monday even. 
ing. held a prolonged and deeplv-interesting meeting 
at the rooms, 13. Harrington Street, when Mr. Lionel 

B. Budden (University School of Architecture) read a paper 
on “Originality in Classical Architecture.” Ву means cf 
a closelv-reasoned address and a rapid passage of many slides 
through the lantern. he traced what he described as the 
“grammar of architecture” through the earliest Grecian and 
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Roman to the latest English and American examples. He 
defined as originality. the doing excellently of what before 
had been done but fairly well. 

Professor Bosanquet suggested that the Classical portico 
and collunadk might be adapted to the necessities of a severe 
climate, and thus form a comfortable intermediate stage 
between the open air and the interior of churches, courts, 
hbraries, and theatres. The ornamentation, he thought. 
might discard the now meaningless wreaths and embrace, in a 
port, refined forms of lifebuoys and steering wheels, while 
he would like to see, also, the introduction of ships. 

Мг. W. E. Willink considered the School of Architecture 
not sufficiently catholic. ‘The school could not teach what :t 
dil not believe in, and, therefore, it did not teach Gothic 
architecture, but he predicted that the Gothic syle would 
have its day again. 

Professor Reilly joined in a plea for a still more liberal 
equipment of the school library. so as to compare with 
American architectural school equipments. 

Professcr Adshead deprecated too much attention to clima- 
te conditions, which should be subordinated. Не stood for 
character in architecture rather than what was called beauty. 

The president (Mr. Hastwell Gravson) expressed his sense 
of the debt which the society owed to the School of Archi- 
tecture. Тһе University had been taking of late a much 
larger part in the life of Liverpool, but he had not realised 
bow much until that evening. Не hoped that the Lord 
Mayor's advocacy of a largely-increased expenditure on books 
at the University would be made practicable, and that the 
Scheel of Architecture would benefit according to its con- 
siderable requirements. 

Mr. Naseby Adams said the paper would tend to lift archi- 
tecture above the sordid considerations which were wont to 
prevail. 

In reply to an enthusiastic vote of thanks, the lecturer 
argued that there could be no fear of architects becoming too 


academic. Ав to the Gothic stvle, he believed there was in 


the Renaissance a complete case against its revival. 


EE 


THE SITE FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HĪ paramount consideration in the choice of a site 
should be its fitness for the work which the University 
has to do. That work consists on the one hand in the 

advancement of knowledge, and on the other hand in the 
instruction of students bv those who are engaged in it. Тһе 
instruments of the advancement of knowledge are а great 
library and a series of laboratories, and for the purpose of 
instruction these must be supplemented by a number of lecture 
rooms. The convenience both of teachers and students re- 
quires that these instruments should as far as possible be 
concentrated in space, so as to avoid the waste of time in- 
volved in going to one place for ‘books, to ` another for 
lectures, and to a third for laboratories, and the same prin- 
ciple renders it desirable that books, laboratories and lecture 
rooms should be collected in some district in or near which 
professors and students can reside, апа which is also access- 
ible to students living in their own homes within the whole 
area served by the University, ап area which in this case 
corresponds with Greater London. 

If the University were to be an entirely new creation ıt 
would be practicable to choose its site In апу area outside 
the City suitable for a number of collections of books, labora- 
tories, and lecture rooms, as well as for hostels for students 
and houses for teachers. But the Government has to deal 
with existing institutions, some of which cannot possibly be 
moved. ОҒ these the most important is the British Museum. 
the greatest collection. іп the world of the implements of 
knowledge. It is of the first importance for the work of the 
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University that its site should be as near as possible to the 
British Museum. А little way behind the British Museum is 
University College, which I believe to be the oldest, as it 15 
the strongest, of the teaching institutions іп London of 
University rank, together with the famous hospital which 
"bears its пате. The region which lies north of the British 
Museum and east of University College is a residential area 
easily accessible from all parts, and comparatively free from 
the enormous heavy trafhe which fills the Strand and the 
bridges over the river. The second great teaching institu- 
tion, King's College, 15 not too happily placed in Somerset 
House, and the question of its removal to a more suitable 
region has long been pending. If it were given a new home 
in the rectangle of which the fronts of the British Museum 
апа of University College indicate two sides, the area of 
London's Quartier Latin would be sufficiently marked. 1t 
seems desirable that the Government should without delav 
obtain control of the rectangle, of which two sides have here 
been described, and of which the area ought not to be less 
than a square mile. If the terms of purchase were not 
excessive the interest on the purchase money would be 
covered bv the rents in the period intervening between the 
purchase and the appropriation to University purposes of апу 
specific plot. By degrees it would be possible to place in 
this area all those institutions of the University which ought 
to be near together. Among these are hostels for students, 
especially for "students of training colleges, for teachers, and 
for Indiàn students, together with schools of geographv, of 
Oriental languages, and of advanced historical research. 
Outside the area defined, but easily accessible from it, are 
Grav's Inn and Lincoln's Inn, and the School of Economics. 
Within the area would be the central offices of the University, 
its great hall, and its examination rooms. It would probably 
be found needful to establish а special students’ reading. 
room at the British Museum.—SPENSER WILKINSON, in the 


“ Morning Post." 
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THE ARCHITECTURE URE OF PORTUGAL.* 


By W. H. Warp, Мы M.A., A.K.I.B.A. 

J)ORTUGAL, like most of the lesser 5tates of Europe, 
has never stood in the direct line of development in 
European civilisation and art, but its civilisation and 

art is not for that reason without interest. Like other small 
countries, it has borrowed largelv from greater neighbours, 
but has modified in borrowing in accordance with its natural 
bent and in obedience to the various peculiar influences 
under which it has come from time to time. From one point 
of view both the architecture and the language of Portugai 
may be regarded as merely provincial varieties of those of the 
Iberian Peninsula as a whole, sharing with Aragon and 
Navarre, Leon and Castile, and the other Spanish kingdoms 
not only the language and heritage of Rome, but also the 
stimulus of a national struggle against the Moors and contact 
with a brilliant Mohammedan civilisation. But the fact that 
the Portuguese have, with the exception of short interludes. 
succeeded in maintaining their independence as against the 
rulers of Spain also raises their language and arts to something 
more than provincial importance, while the peculiarity of 
their geographical position, shut off from all land neighbours 
but one, and forced to expand. if at all, by wav of maritime 
enterprise, has brought them into contact with very varied 
and, in some cases, very remote civilisations, and given them 
the opportunity of plaving a part in world history out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. It was they who discovered the 
sea route to Asia; their colonial empire rivalled those of 
Spain and England, and is still considerable; and they 
possess, in Camoens, the author of the Lusiad, one name in 
literature of European fame, which 15 more than can be said 


“А Paper read before the Architectural Association, on December 
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of many of the more highlv-organised, lesser States, such as, 
say, Sweden, Holland, or Switzerland. 

А brief outline of the history of Portugal, will help to make 
her architecture intelligible. Тһе territory which now bears 
that name was conquered by the Romans in the 2nd century 
B.C., and remained under their rule till the barbarian in- 
vasions of the 5th century A.D. At the end of the 6th i: 
was absorbed in the Visigothic kingdom of Spain, with which 
it was conquered by the Moors early in the 8th century. The 
history of the State of Portugal begins with the grant of the 
Countship of Portu Calia, at the houth of the Douro, by 
Ferd папа of Castile to his son-in-law, Henry of Bergundy, 
in 1095.  Henrv's son Alfonso took the title of King in 1136. 
The dynasty of Bergundy lasted for пеатіу 300 vears, during 
which a constant fight was kept up with the Moors, who were 
gradually driven further and further south till the whole of 
the present territory was won, though large numbers of th« 
Moorish population remained and accepted Christianity. 

In 1383 the House of Burgundy became extinct in the 
legitimate male line, and, in order to avoid being absorbed 
in Castile by the marriage of the heiress, Dona Brites, the 
Portuguese elected an illegitimate prince, John I. of Aviz, as 
king. He defeated the Spaniards in the decisive battle of 
Aljubarrota, and strengthened himself bv alliance with 
England and marriage with Philippa of Lancaster, daughter 
of John of Gaunt. Under the House of Aviz Portugal! 
reached her period of greatest prosperity and success. Eariv 
in the 15th century Prince Henry the Navigator, promoted 
exploration and overseas conquest in Africa. Later on the 
Cape of Good Hope was rounded, trade opened up with the 
Fast, and a colonial empire was founded, both in the East 
Indies and Brazil. The reign of Dom Manoel the Fortunate, 
the contemporary of Francis I. of France and of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIIÍ. of England, a magnificent patron of arts 
and learning. and, in fact, a tvpical prince of the 
Renaissance, but more edo and disinterested than most, 
saw Portugal at the summit of her fortunes. After him the 
Court grew priest-ridden and helpless. Тһе kingdom fell a 
prev to Philip Л. of Spain in 1580. and, becoming involved 
in his war with Holland, lost her naval power, and many of 
her colonies to the Dutch. Independence was recovered, the 
House of Braganza was placed on the throne in 1640. and the 
long-standing alliance with England was revived, which proved 
more profitable commercially to us than to Portugal. This 
alliance, however, by giving us a foothold on the Continent. 
became the means of delivering Europe from the voke of 
Napolon through Wellington s Peninsula campaigns. The 
subsequent career of Portugal, whether under the monarchy or 
the republic, has been neither glorious nor remarkably pro. 
gressive, though by no means uneventful. 

Though Portugal was for 600 years a part of the Roman 
Empire, and has remained Latin in language, the remains 
of Roman architecture are scarce and not very important. 
The interruption of the barbarian and Mohammedan invasion 
was so complete that no independent development of a 
Romanesque stvle was possible. The Visigoths were not 
builders, although they had a fine decorative art of their own, 
as may be judged from the Visigothic jewels in the Cluny 
Museum in Paris. It was otherwise with the Moors, who 
built largely and well. Few buildings, however, actually 
dating from the period of the Moorish dominion have sur- 
vived, and they consist chiefly of fortifications such as the 
ruined Castello dos Mouro; on the heights above Cintra, but. 
on the other hand, there are a considerable number of build. 
ings built or adorned by the Moriscos, or converted Moors, 
for their Christian conquerors, who had almost everything 
to learn in the wav of civilisation from the foes they had 
overcome. | 

Moorish influence in structural methods and decoration thus 
left an enduring mark on Portuguese architecture and crafts. 
to which I shall return later. Side by side with Moonsh work 
came the introduction of varicus phases of Romanesque and 
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Gothic from abroad, principally from France and partly 
through tne medium of Spain; each phase сат г independently 
from outside, as happened with Gothic in Italy, and did not 
develop each out of the last, as was thé case in France and 
England. The result of this is that tvpes often appear in 
Portugal half a century or even more later than elsewhere— 
sometimes when they were already obsolete in their native 
countries—and that types belonging to different pericds at 
home appear simultaneously in the same Portuguese building 
—a fact which often makes Portuguese mediaval architecture: 
an extremely puzzling one to date. In the course of the 14th 
and rsth centuries the influence of England, with which 
there was a close all'ance, and of the Low Countries, and 
even Germany, with which there was much commercial inter. 
course by sea, is often traceable side by side with that of 
Spain and France, while through all runs the Oriental strain. 

Towards the end of the 15th century Portugal developed 
her one definitely national style, called Manoelino, though it 
began rather earl'er than the reign of. Dom Manoel. It con- 
sists essentially in an extremely exuberant and naturalistic 
form of late Gothic, analogous to the Flambovant of France. 
and the contemporary Gothic of Germany, with certain 
Moorish reminiscences. But soon there were grafted on to 
it motives derived from Indian architecture on the one hand 
and the Italian Rena‘ хапсе on the other, the combination 
making a very curious and decorative, if over ornate, result. 
From the 16th century onwards architecture ran much the 
same course in Portugal as in other Southern countries. е 
delicate апа fanciful Early Renaissance was followed bv 
severer Palladian phase, and that by various tvpes of Baro 
in the 17th and early 18th centuries, and those again bv a 
more correct but duller Classic in the later 18th. while the 
mcdern architecture cf Portugal, if it has апу recognisable 
tendency at all, seems to hesitate between a revival of “ Arte 
Manoelina" and French “ Art Nouveau.” 

To illustrate these remarks, I propose now to give a short 
account of some half-dozen of the most important architec. 
tural monuments of Portugal, such as the collegiate churches 
of Alcobaca, Batalha, and Belem, the old cathedral, and the 
churches of Santa ‘Cruz at Coimbra, the buildings of the 
Knights Templars at Thomar, and the Palace at Cintra. But 
before doing so. I think 3t will be interesting to trace the 
effects produced bv Moorish traditions of building and deco. 
ration on Portuguese architecture. 

The Portuguese borrowed from the Moors а peculiar 
method of walling. and forms of chimneys, arches, windows. 
and battlements. Most cf these are found in the Palace of 
Cintra. The older walls there are built in the Moorish 
method of rubble stenework, strengthened at intervals bv the 
introduction of bands of brickwork three courses thick. The 
chimneys over the kitchens form huge cones. not unlike the 
Kentish coast houses, rising high above the roofs, to carry 
off the fumes cf cooking, and originally covered external! 
with a decoration of glazed tiles. Such chimnevs are still 
found in Morocco at the present dav. and similar ones of 
the 17th century occur in the monastery of Alcobaca. where 
they rise from cast-iron columns in the centre of a marble- 
lined kitchen, through which a clear brook runs in marble 
channels. Th- Meorish form of arch. of horseshoe shape, or 
with cusps, wth a cusp resting on the capital, is pretty 
frequent, as also are the Moorish (кпе of window, consisting 
of two cusped arched lights, often stilted. rising from slender 
shafts, sometimes twisted, with abaci mou'ded on the side 
but not on the face, the whole being enclosed in a rectangular 
moulded frame.. The Moors also used various tvpes of 
battlements, serrated or of other peculiar fcrms, and the 
strange battlements of the rsth-centurv castle at Belem, in 
which the morlons take the form of shields, is perhaps 
a relic of these. Moorish tradition is also prb- 
ably traceable in the curious tracery of some of the 
Portuguese Gothic churches. It does not grow out of the 
planes of the moulded window jambs. as in northern Сесе, 
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but consists o£ geometrical patterns set in the openings and 
unrelated to its mouldings, being derived probably either 
from the pierced. wood-screens familiar in Cairene work, or 
the Oriental method f filing windew-openings with patterns 
cf brightlv-ceicured glass set in plaster. 

Again, the Moors were skilful carpenters, and excelled in 
richly-wreught woodwork. They had a peculiar method ct 
constructing timber roofs with coupled rafters connected. by 
crossed strips of wood arranged deecratively, and they some- 
times covered the who'e inner surface of the roofs with a 
decoration cf interlacing laths m star and other patterns 
richiy coleured. An example of this Gccurs in the Palace 
caapel at Cintra. The Portuguese carried. on this tradition 
for centuries, substituting moulded panel-work of various 
dsigns, but usually retaining the colour, as in the Hall of 
Degrees in Coimbra University, and in the Halls of the 
Shields, ot the Magpies, aud of the Swans at Cintra. 

The Moorish fondness for elaborate cabinet-work also sur- 
vived in the church screens and railings, with turned woud 
balusters of the Renaissance period, such as those of Santa 
Cruz and the new cathedral at Coimbra, and perhaps in 
the extraordinarily worried deccration cf some of the Baroque 
churches of the type known in Spain as Churrigueresque, 
such as that of Suo Francisco at Oporto. 

Perhaps the most obvicus and. enduring effect of. Moorish 
галоп Hes in the use of tiled linings. The manufacture 


ef coloured glazed tiles in the East is almost as old as 
2 It was introduced into Spain by the Arabs, perhzzs 


as eariy as the 8th century, but no existing examples сал һе 
proved to be earlier than the 1301. Their beauty of colour, 
and the coo! expanses of floor and wall surface which they 
provide, so grateful in the torrid heats of summer, earned 
them a wide popularity in. the Peninsula. which they have 
ever since retained. In the earliest examp'es the tiles are 
self-cclsured—either bluish-green, brown, dark violet, cr 
milkv-wiite, and cf varicus shapes, and they are laid in 
geometrical patterns. Later on à process was invented of 
producing a pattern. on. singe tiks, by cutting a design in 
incised lines on a wooden stamp, which was reproduced in 
raised lines en the soft clay; eclour was then run into the 
intervening spaces. The designs were usual ly of the star 
type, but grotesque animals and flower and foliage тойу 
were sometimes intreduced: a інге later embossed tiles, 
espeotallv in vine patterns, came into use. At Cintra are 
several rooms decorated with high tile dadoes of seme cf 
these kinds of tiles, some of them. being finished with cusped 
and crocketed crestings. The tiles used are mostly self- 
eotoured, or nearly so; but the old cathedral at Coimbra 
exhibits fine examples of patterned tiles of the 14th century 
clothing the walls. and, till the recent restoration, also the 
piers with a bewildering variety of richly-colcured devices, 
producing a tapestry- like effect. 

At the Renaissance the star patterns were supplemented 
by scroll and other flowing ornamentation, and the range of 
coeur became more varied, being painted on the tiles with- 
cut bounding ridges. The patterns are sometimes con- 
tinucus, covering the whole walls, as in the 17th-century 
sacristv of Santa "Cruz. or enclosed in architectural borders as 
at Sao Amaro at Alcantara. About the same time lustre 
tiles—first pale geld and later red gold—a'so came into use. 

But after the expulsion of the Moors in 1609 the art of 
the tile-maker gradually declined the cecours lost in brilli- 
ance and their range became restricted to blue designs en 
white grounds with purple and yellow as occasicnal variants. 
The blue and white technique seems to have arisen simul- 
tanecus v at Delft and in Portugal, and in each case seems 
to be the outcome of a desire to imitate Chinese porcelain, 
then becoming known in Europe. 

Мапу of these tiles had a single flower vase of figure 
subject on each. But the practice of making large figure 
subjects іп ornamental borders, with a portion only of the 
total design painted on each individual tile, came in in the 
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16th oentury and continued till the early 19th. 
occurs in the nave of Santa Cruz:at Coimbra. 

Tile linings were applied, not only to rooms, but to 
cloisters, tanks, steps, garden seats, and even roofs, but 
their use for entire house-fronts, now common in Portuguese 
towns, seems to be no earlier than the 1gth. century; and 
that is, it came in when both the colour and the design of 
the tiles had sunk to insignificance. 

We may now tum to the Christian architecture with which 
these various Mohammedan traditions and influences are 
interwoven, "The earliest examples ‘are naturally found. in 
the north, and consist of an exceedingly simpie and rude 
{уре of Romanesque churches of the rith and 12th cen- 
turies, with rectangular naves and chancels, and occasi:n- 
ally а northem porca. After the foundatien cf the cathe- 
dral of Santiago d^ Comppstetla, which was probably 
modelled on 5. Semin at Toulouse, a more developed 
basilican plan, with a transept projecting beyond the aisles 
amd apses on the east side of it, became established as the 
national type, varied in а few of the more important later 
Gothic churches, such as the cathedral ct Lisbon. by а 
chevet with radiating chapels. 

An admirable example of the. Remanesque style, though 
dating from quite the close of the rath century, is the oid 
cathedral or Se Velha at Coimbra, with its austere fortress- 
like exterior almost unprerced by windows and crowned by 
battlements, and its long, dimly-lit nave, culminating in the 
glorv of an apse rich in carving and gilding; all the light 
comes from. the high west window and two in the domical 
lantern at the intersection. which, externally, is still clothed 
with а mosaic of self-eoloured tiles; internally the аме 
walls retain the patterned tile lining which has been stripped 
from the piers. Тһе latter have half-round engaged shafts 
with capitals of Byzantine character. “There is no celeres- 
tory, and the barrel-vault of the nave is buttressed by half- 
barrel vaults over the quadripartite aisle vaults. It i5 
curious that the Portuguese who, in the early stages were 
very timid in. their attempts at vaulting, eventually developed 
some of the boldest and most enduring vaults in the whole 
of Europe. The three apses of the old cathedral, are 
enriched. with altar pieces, prebably the work of a colony 
of Flemish. artists who were emploved by Manoel the For- 
tuna'c. The central one is in wood, and consists. of 
exuberant late Gothic canopy work gilded on a blue ground, 
These in the side apses are in stone, and are early Renais- 
sance, executed by Flemings or Frenchmen. ‘The beautiful 
font near the west end appears to be the work of Jean de 
Rouen—a Frenchman. who came to Portugal about 1521, 
after having worked upon the monument of Cardinal 
d'Amboise at Rouen. 

The transition from Romanesque to Gothic has its finest 
example in Pertugal—-as it has in Dendon—in a church of 
the Knights Templars. This circular, or, rather, polygonal, 
church at Thomar, of which, unfortunately, I have no slide, 
was built about 1165, and therefore probably earlier than 
the still fully round-arched cathedral at Coimbra. 

‘The most important building of early pointed architecture 
in Portugal is contemporary with the last two. This is the 
great Cistercian Abbey Church of Alcobaca, founded in 
1165, and finished 1217, and begun at least by Frenchmen. 
In plan it is to a certain extent. modelled оп (һе mother 
church at Clairvaux, having a semi-circular aisled choir, 
with nine radiating chapels. But the rest of the church 
shows a wide departure from Northern. practice. The 
Portuguese, left'to themselves, were afraid of continuing the 
French vaulting system of the choir with its relatively 
slender piers and flying buttresses. They made the nave 
piers so excessive that they almost conc ealed the arches and 
buttressed the main vault by carrying up the aisle vaults 
and thick outer walls to the same level. The interior of 
this huge nave, the largest in Portugal, was once rich with 
stall work, and ether embellishments of varicus ages. but 
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all this was systematically destroyed by Massena s. soldiers 
in 1809, and их gaunt grey perspective now contrasts oddly 
with the faded colours and tarnished gildings of the florid 
Baroque decoration of the choir, which, however, provides 
a not unpleasant splash af colour amid tie gloom. 

The influence of Northern Gothic was for a long lime vers 
slight in Portugal, and the 13th century, such a splendid 
building age in Northern Europe, was almost barren there. 
Most of the earlier pointed buildings date omy from. the 
140 century. ‘Po this period belong тапу of the beautiful 
cloisters which offer one of the great charms of Portuguese 
churches. They are net, as a rule, placed, as with us. on 
the sanh side of the church to catch the sun, but rather 
oa the north ао obtain. shade, though sometimes also to the 
east or the west; and they are planted with palms and roses, 
flowering shrubs and creepers, and aromatic herbs set in 
box borders and refreshed with fountains plashing in marble 
basins. Alcobaca possesses one of these, which, though not 
begun till about 1310, would, except for its national peculiari 
ties, pass in France or England as 13th-century work. — Like 
most Portuguese cleisters. it is in two storeys, the upper 
one being of a somewhat later period, and has a lavatorium 
or fountain- house, in which, for some unexplained reason, 
the curious polygonal fountain is set askew with the walls. 

The fine Church of Santa Clara at Coimbra, now half- 
suited up by the flo: ds of the Mendego, is another example of 
r4th-century building, which, from its massiveness and 
simplicity and the absence of tracery. looks as if it belonged 
to the 13th or even the 12th. Much, too, of the picturesque 
Castle of [Ieina and its beautiful ruined chapel was built 
in the 14th century by King Denis the Labourer, who earned 
his name by his unremitting efforts to rechaim large tracts of 
waste land and plant the sand dunes, 

One of the first symptoms of Portuguese Gothic getting 
abreast of that of other countries is to be found in two 
beautiful altar tombs at Alechaca, made about 1390. almost 
certainly by foreign and probably by French craftsmen. 
They are the tombs of Dom Pedro I. and his mistress, Inez 
de Castro, who was murdered in the garden rear Coimbra. 
called in consequence the Quinta das Lagrimas, beside the 
romantic Fonte dos Amores. Тһе effigies of the roval lovers 
Пе facing one another on sarcophagi, whose sides are en- 
nehed with elaborate canopy. work. The sculpture is for 
its accomplishment unparalleled up to that time in Portugal, 
while the decorative portions, though embodying some 
favourite Portuguese mctives, has none of the luscious 
barbarism of the later native style. 

Dom Pedro's son was the last of the legitimate Burgun- 
dian line, and the opening of the era of the House of Aviz 
which followed was signalised from the first by a successful 
struggle for national independence against the Spaniards. Dom 
John MI., whose wife was a granddaughter of our Edward 
TIT. . and one of whose sons was to be distinguished as Prince 
Henry the Navigator, determined to commemorate the 
glories of the national history, and of his house by the 
foundation of the splendid church and monastery of Santa 
Marta du Vittoria, on the spot where the battle of Aljum- 
barrota began, and hence known as Batalha. The church 
was begun in 1385, and the Royal] mausoleum was oom- 
pleted in 1430. И is built of white limestone. which tums 
a golden-yellow with age and stands in a vallev surrounded 
by woods of pine and cork оак. 

The plan is the traditional basilican one, with a transept 
and five apses bevond it. The use of such а plan dis- 
proves the tale that the design was obtained by Queen 
Philippa ready-made from England, and it is probably the 
work of a Portuguese. Affonso Domingues, who seems to 
have carried the eastern portion up to a considerable height. 
The remainder was carried out bv one Huet. who succeeded 
him in 1402, and is said to have been an Irishman. The 
mixed characteristics found in the church make its origin 
а most dificult problem to unravel, and some of those which 
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give it an English look тау be due to other causes than 
English influence. For instance, the long lines of its balus- 
traded and pinnacled roofs, which suggest a Perpendicular 
church or college chapel, may be only the outcome of the 
method of róoting, common both in Spain and Portugal һу 
covering over the vaults with а flat pavement of accurately- 
fitted stone slabs. But, further than this, the great western 
doorway strongly resembles the same feature at King’s Col. 
lege Chapel, Cambridge, and internally the ridge rib in the 
nave and the lofty arcade, with no triforium to divide ii 
from the clerestory, and the clustered shafts and the chape: 
are all English features. Оп the other hand, the great 
height of the vault, обіг. high and 25ft. wide, the bases 
of the nave shafts and the square abaci of their capitals 
suggest French influence; other features are purely native. 
The south portal, with its great heraldic panel, is like 
Portuguese examples of much earlier date. Тһе elaborate 
and minute tracery which fills some of the windows and 
divides up the lancets of the apses into panels is perhaps 
due to Moorish tradition, and is intended to block out the 
excess of light; an end which might have been attained by 
smaller windows. ОҒ Moorish origir, too, are the cusped 
arches in the Founders’ Chapel. ‘This chapel is sozare 
externally, but ts central space is octagonal, and was 
formerly surmounted by an openwork stone spire like another 
attached to the north transept, and resembling that ot 
Freiburg, in Germany. The explanation of these contradic- 
tions seems to be that the work as a whole was carried out 
by Portuguese, who had a fairly free hand as to details and 
particular features under the superintendence of an English- 
man, or of а man familiar with English work, who had 
travelled in France and Germany, or was assisted by French 
and German craftsmen. 

The impression produced by the great abbey 15 as mixed 
as it is original. Externally the proportions are imposing, 
and the elevations show in parts considerable beauty in 
features and detail, but the effect is marred, as is too often 
the case in Portugal, by a florid treatment full of ill- 
digested and illassorted foreign elements. Internally, the 
result is far more successful. Few nobler or more impres- 
sive interiors can be met with anywhere, swept though it is 
of all its splendid fittings by the wandalism of the French 
in 1809. 

‘A very remarkable feature is found in the Chapter House, 
a square chamber бой. in diameter, and yet vaulted in a 
single pan. It is the largest room of the kind known that 
is vaulted without апу central support, and its vault is so 
strong as to have wüthstood repeated earthquakes. Іп view 
cf the timidity of earlier Portuguese vaults this feat is in 
itself almost sufficient to prove the presence of an accom- 
plished northern architect. 

King John III. and Queen Philippa, with four of their 
sons, including the navigator, are buried in their southern 
chapel, but the tombs are plainer and thie sculpture less fine 
than those of Alcobaca. Their grandson, named Edward, 
or Duarte, aft®r his English grandfather, desired an even 
more splendid sculpture, and Huet planned for him an 
octagonal mausoleum beyond the east end, which it was 
intended should be surrounded by eight radiating chapels 
and eight smaller chapels between them. But his short 
and unsuccessful reign did not allow him to complete the 
scheme or even roof it in. 

The work was taken up again by Dom Manoel the Fortunate 
towards the end of the century, when the Manoelino style 
was in full swing. Тһе work was carried on till 1528 by a 
father and son of the name of Fernandes, and for five years 
more by оле John of Castile, who also worked at Coimbra 
and Belem ; but, even so, it was not finished, and still bears 
the name of Capellas Imperfeitas. Manoel rebuilt the arch 
intended to lead into the main church, and carried up the 
piers with a view to building a lofty central vault. Тһе arch 
is 4sft. high, and shows the Manoelino style in its fullest 
development, with many planes of moulding, each elabor- 
atelv enriched and interpenetrating one another, and several 
Orders of traceried cusping of opposite direction. Тһе 
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compound vaulting piers, so mighty that in their unfinished 
state they look hke towers, are treated as bundles of reeds 
interlaced and bound. together by cables and ribbons, 
the hollows being filled with fottage and heraldic devices. 
All this is merely the extravagant virtuosity and naturalism 
of the last stage of Gothic carried to extremes, but here and 
there Reraissance ornament is also introduced. While John 
of Castile’s last addition consists in à ‘pure Renaissance 
screen of two arches in the olerestory, whose relatively simple 
forms are in refreshing contrast to the orgy of contorted and 
worried lines around them. 

Dom Manoel also embellished the cloisters of Batalha by 
filling the older plain openings with tracery of two alternat- 
ing types, both composed of branch work, one of a regular 
reticulated pattern, and the other, a lace-like screen of 
a design probably suggested by Indian examples. At 
Alcobaca is an extraordinary doorway, which is interesting 
as showing the affinities of Manoelino, with the naturalistic 
tendencies of late Gothic in Germany, and the timid irruption 
mto the midst of this flamboyance of Italian motives 
diametrically opposite in tendency. An opening with reversed 
cusps is framed in by two trees, with roots and stems and 
leafy boughs complete, and under their shadow nestle 
Italian anabesques. 

Another monument of the Manoelino style is the Church 
of Sta Cruz, at Coimbra. It is relatively sober, and shows 
no traces of Oriental influence, but resembles rather a 
French or Flemish flamboyant work, and is remarkable 
chiefly for the beauty of its fittings and contents, its tombs 
and Ше linings. Its western choir gallery contains a magni- 
ficent series of stalls, mchly carved and gilded, probably 
the work of Flemings. Above the canopies runs a frieze of 
reliefs representing the adventures of Vasco de Gama in 
India, with a crest of foliage. 

In the choir are the tombs of two earlier kings re-erected 
by Dom Manoel. They are probably designed by a 
Portuguese, and are a moderate example of Manoelino 
Gothic, with some Renaissance sculpture and ornaments by 
French craftsmen, among whom were Master Nicolas and 
Jean de Rouen. ‘The < .ter also made the lovely marble 
pulpit in the nave, and some even more refined but rather 
damaged monuments in the cloisters. Тһе organ is а very 
happy specimen of Renaissance work of the later 16th or 
early r7th-century, richly carved and glowing with gilding 
and vermilion. It shows the effective arrangement of 
pipes in a horizontal position. common both іп Spain and 
Portugal. 

One of the noblest works of Dom Manoel's reign 15 the 
Church of the Hieronymites at Belem, on the Tagus, in the 
outskirts of Lisbon, which is certainly one of the most 
remarkable ir. Christendom. Externally there is something 
in the appearance of the golden-white crystalline limestone, 


-of which it is built. and which closely resembles marble, and 


in the enriched doorway and windows sparsely set in a large 
expanse of plain wall, which calls to mind the Cathedral of 
Como, while internallv the soaring columns and the broad 
spaces of mysterious gloom, shot through with rays of tinted 
light, inevitably suggest the Duomo of Milaa. 

The work, which was erected in commemoration of the 
discovery of the sea route to India, was begun in 1498, with 
Boutaca, a Portuguese, as architect. Не was succeeded in 
1511 by Lourenco Fernandes, and the latter by John of 
Castile in 1517, said to have been a Biscayan. About this 
date, too, the Frenchmen, Master Nicolas, and John of 
Rouen also arrived upon the scene. The external features 
are finely conceived and delicate in workmanship—Manoelino 
Gothic in their general lines, with Renaissance ornament. 

Internally, the wonder of the church lies in its vaulting. 
The aisles and nave are of equal height, about goft., and 
there are no arcades or transverse ribs, but the vaulting ribs 
spring direct from the top of slender octagonal piers апа 
radiate in alt directions, like those of English fanvaults, 
but, contrary to English practice, the fans do 
not touch or intersect, but are connected by spaces of what 
is really barrel.vaulting. though it is stiffened by surface 
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ribs. The transept, which is gsft. long and 65ft. wide, and 
Is undivided by piers, has a vault soaring even higher than 
those of the nave, and vet this mighty vault is so scientific- 
ally constructed that it stood finn where Lisbon was rocked 
to its foundations by the historie earthquake cf 1755. 

The sacristv, chapter house, and other monastic apart- 
ments, as well as the cloisters, are likewise vaulted in a 
great variety of ingenicus and beautiful systems. The 
сәсімег has a curiously Indian look, and suggests the Court 
of a Raja's palace rather than a place of mediation for 
Christian monks. The strangely ornate tracery of the lower 
arcade is set back under the shadow of deep YU утса, 
at the angles, bridge two bays diagonally, The faces and 
sides of the piers, as well as the soffits and spandrels, are 
overioaded with anibesques and carved ornament. Тһе 
garden in the centre was originally laid out in a star pattern 
of tanks lined with brilliantly -coloured tiles. 

The сілметв of Belem were almost the swan song of 
Manoelino art, but we cannot leave it without a reference to 
спе of its most curious and extreme examples which occus 
in the Temp'ars! building at Thomar. When this order was 
abcushed in 1314 and in other countries its wealth was 
appropriated to Royal uses, Dom Denis the Labourer 
adopted a wiser course. He transformed it into the order 
uf Christ “for the defence of the faith, the discomtiture of 
the Mcors and extensicn of the Portuguese monarchy," and 
its wealth and prowess were used for the expioration and 
colonisation. of Africa and India. | The "Convento de 
Christo," which crowns a hill above the town and river, con- 
tains a number of buildings of different periods and of great 
interest. Among them is the sixteen-sided church, already 
referred to. This was enlarged under Dom Manoel by th: 
addition of a rectangular building containing a nave and 
Chapter House by John of Castiie, between 1505 and 1517, 
when he removed to Belem. His work in the two places is 
very simular, but after his time a further addition was made, 
Ayres do Quintal, which for the extravagance and originality 
of its features has no parallel. ‘Their composition is "almost 
indescribable in words. The window on the slide invariably 
disgusts the beholder at first sight. but a closer study of its 
rot of branching and twisting leaf garlands, its crowns and 
chains, knotted ropes, and knobs of foliage, reveais not only 
an extraordinary skill in execution, but also a distinct 
decorative sense. These strange enrichments are for the 
most part clearly confined within a rectangular boundary, 
and til in the strong southern light amid the surrounding 
spaces of bare wall in the same wav as the bold heraldic 
panels so frequently seen of Spanish. facades. 

The early Renaissance hardly survived the contemporary 
late Manoelino style. We have seen several specimens of 
its internal work, and the doorway of the College of St. 
Thomas at Coimbra shows an external feature in the same 
manner. Оле of the cloisters at Thomar 1s а good examp!e 
of the Palladian phase of the later 16th century. А foun- 
tain in the court of the municipal buildings at Oporto may 
serve as an flustration of the lighter work of the 17th. 

The succeeding Baroque appears in many forms, few of 
which are as extreme as the Churrigueresque Church 
deceration at Oporto, which we saw earlier, or the Torre 
dos Clerfigos i» the same town, begun in 1755 in com- 
memoration of the great earthquake. The great Palace of 
Mafra, built between 1715 and 1730 for John IIT., under а 
Bavarian architect named Ludwig, is a relatively sober 
design, and, though its detail and features are coarse and 
perverse, it attains real dignity by sheer size and fine pro- 
portions of its masses. Of the Fonte Grande at Leiria, 
which seems to date at least in part from the Baroque period. 
it wil be admitted that it forms a picturesque setting for 
the equally. picturesque water-drawers, with their amphorz 
of Classic form. 

The Library of the University at Coimbra, with its enfilade 
of arched openings, and the sacristv of the Carhedral of 
Oporto, its painted walls, marble tables, and splendid array 
of walnut presses with brass fittings, are both examples of 
interiors of stately proportions and rich colouri: 19. 
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Like the Escurial, Mafra comprises a convent and a 
church, as well as a Royal residence. Its buildings form 
a rectangle of about 8ooft.; with domical pavilions at the 
angles and the domed church ur the centre of the facade. 

The domestic architecture of Portugal has, as a whole, 
ittie to commend it to the attention. The general 
run of houses, both in town and country, is singularly 
lacking in picturesqueness of form or beauty of decoration, 
but, an being built of materials harmonising with their sur- 
rounding in а manner suitable to the climate and to be 
devoid. of meretricicus ornament or ill-conceited attempts at 
architectural treatment, еу possess qualities that аге и; 
themselves no inconsiderable merits. The houses are 
squarely built, commonly without recesses or projections, 
pierced with square openings and covered with low- pitcned 
roofs; The usual roofing material is the so-called “Italian” 

“рампе,” of a reddish-brown colour; the broad eaves 
are supported by a kind of cornice formed of several courses 
of similar tiles corbelled one above the other. 

Steeper roofs are not unknown, but they аге so rare as 
at once to attract attention. Тһе buildings of the University 
cf Coimbra, for instance, perched in the most delightful 
situation іп the world at the highest point of a nill city, and 
overlooking the romantic windings of the Mondego, are 
greatly enhanced in effect by roofs as steep as those of an 
eld German "schloss," or “ rathhaus, " and covered with tiles 
that were ence coloured and glazed. 

Wrought-iran hooks of more or less ornamental design аге 
сілеп used at the lower angles of hipped roofs to keep the hip 
tiles in position. 

The anges, coigns, and tne dressing of doors and windows 
are sometimes in masonry of the plainest possible descnp- 
поп. But, apart from this, the houses are built of brick 
and rubble, covered with colour-washed plaster—white, blue. 
and mauve being the favourite tints. In modera times glazed 
tiles have also come into frequent use as internal wall cover- 
ing 

The ому other class of ornamental features besides those 
already mentioned, consists in the pretty balconies which 
неп jut out from upper stories. ‘Their stone or marble 
floors are of every imaginable curvilinear or rectilinear shape, 
and are moulded on the edges and carried on corbels ; while 
their wrought-iron balustrades are also of very varied design, 
the uprigats being sometimes carried up so as to form 
а Ким] of perge!a, or to. connect the balconies of two or 
three stories. Here and there houses in the smaller towns 
are rendered. picturesque by their external staircases with 
sloping roofs, and country houses which rise a little above 
the rank of cottages or farm-houses occasionally indulge in 
сотах or verandahs formed by projécting the roofs some dis- 
tance bevond the walls and supporting them оп stone 
columns. | 

In spite of the general southern look of houses, such as 
these desenbed, the Englishmen in Portugal cannot help 
being struck by their possessing one familiar feature which 
is almost unknown in every other Continental country except 
Holland—in the sash window, Whether we got it from Holland, 
and whether Holland got it from Portugal or Portugal from 
Holland or from us, or all three from somewhere else, seems 
uncertain. "The Portuguese sashes are often of a primitive 
kind without sash-lines fixed at the top, and requiring to be 
prepped open with sticks. There are usually four panes in 
the width and four in the height of the window, giving 
rather a squat appearance. In many of the houses of Oporto. 
thev are surmeunted by a moulded ала dentilled transom and 
a glazed panel with an arched and radiating pattern of glaz- 
ing about it. 

One more Pertuguese peculiarity remains to be mentioned 
before I conclude, though not strictly architectural—the 
practice of paving the open spaces of the cities with mosaic 
patterns formed of small pieces of black-and-white stone, 
such as “roly-poly square" of the British tar in: Lisbon, wih 
its wavy lines, the place at Oporto with its radiating ones, or 
the humbler market- place at Leiria, with its lozenge pattern. 
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REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


^Y^HE thoughtful and interesting Paper on “The Repair 
of Ancient Buildings," read at the Institute on 
Monday evening by Mr. W. A. Forsyth, owes its 
value to the fact that the author has been for long specially 
interested in the subject, and has done his share both on 
the Art Committee and in his private practice іп endeavour- 
ing to secure the right treatment for old buildings. ‘The 
long and comprehensive: paper of Monday night will be a 
valuable addition to the “Journal” records, but there аге 
one or two salient points which claim special note. Оле 
of these is the following : — ' 

“Тһе fundamental principle underlying the preservation 
of ancient work in this oountry is that independent and 
sufficient treatment is required for each example. Danger 
lies in placing in the hands of great Government ог eccle- 
siastical bodies the care and maintenance of these varied 
remains of the arts of past ages. However well organised 
and administered, and however competent the authority may 
be, the effect of such system is liable to have injurious 
results upon those interests and values which we seek to 
conserve. Тһе element of personal responsibility is sunk 
in the depths of departmental procedure. The system is 
proof against criticism and suggestion. 

“This aspect of our subject is especially important, in 
view of the operation of the recently-enacted laws, whereby 
so maay more old buildings in a state of disrepair are being 
handed over to official charge. The initial repair of these 
works is of the utmost importance, and no undue speed or 
want of supervision should attend them at this time. | 

“Неге, therefore, I venture to suggest, is a vital matter 
with which our council should concern itself, and it is with 
full respect that I submit that we leave for a time some ot 
those intricdte problems affecting the affairs of architects, 
and tura to an affair of architecture having a national im- 
portance. Knowledge in this subject of repair cannot be 
acquired from a study of learned treatises, nor from a Paper 
of the kind to which you have kindly consented to listen. 
It can only be obtained by actual handling of the work. 
Much is to be gained by the examination of successful 
repairs at other buildings throughout the country, and here 
I venture, with some hesitation, upon another suggestion 
Opportunities should be taken of visiting houses or cathe- 
drals which have emerged from the process of repair; such 
visits would be invaluable in helping to consolidate pro- 
fessional opinion. 
custom in arranging visits to buildings, and I do not wish 
to add further labours to our excellent office staff. Тһе 
policy of the Institute has been one of continual encourage- 
ment and recognition of the allied societies, and my pro- 
posal is that these provincial bodies be invited in turn to 
organise аге annual visit to some important works in its area. 
Му own impression is that many of the allied societies would 
respond favourably." - 

Here is one more protest against the increase of officialism, 
and it is a well-grounded one, notwithstanding the great ex- 
cellence of much official work. “Тһе element of personal 
responsibility is sunk in the depths of departmental pre- 
cedure,” savs Mr. Forsyth. That is an argument of real 
weight, and one which covers much of the ground in the 
outcry against so large a development of officia] architec- 


ture as we now See. 


The Royal Institute has no tradition or ' 
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Much criticism, and we might say much well-merited 
criticism, has been directed against the restoration and repair 
of ancient buildings as carried out by architects. But the 
attitude of mind towards this subject which appears in 
Mr. Forsyth's Paper has been the result of many years' 
efforts and mistakes, and, like all else, the agitation against 
the work of architects 1n restoration has gone to extremes. 
At all events, such a Paper as that by Mr. Forsyth, proves 
that architects are not altogether ignorant and careless ir: 
such matters, for there are many who endeavour to do as ` 
nearlv as possible what he advises. 


------%--- 
FLAGS AND FLAGSTAFFS. 


By К. W. COLLIER, F.R.I.B.A. 


HERE is no real architectural propriety in attaching 
flagstaffs to buildings. It is a vulgar notion that one 
of the principal functions of any building of size and 
Importance is to bear a flagstaff, but how seldom it is that 
an architect adorns his own drawing with any such feature. 
If there аге some quasi architects who do so, they may be 
disregarded, as they prove the rule that architects, properly 
speaking, eschew such meretricious vulgarities. "They like 
to keep clean hands and honest hearts as regards their design 
at all events, knowing full well how, not only flags, but 
worse still, hideous letters and other accretions will appear 
on his executed work uninvited by him, and all unwelcome. 
In passing, we mav allude to the practice of affixing huge 
skeleton letters in hand-writing and printing characters, on 
street fronts, as deserving of the assiduous attention of 2 
central architectural authority —when he is appointed. Апа, 
moreover, not onlv should it be his function to pass designs, 
but to safeguard buildings in public places when built from 
subsequent disfigurement resulting from the greed of gain or 
other purely selfish motives. Far less objectionable than 
facade disfigurement, the flag and its staff, would, neverthe. 
less, be better away in many cases. Indeed, there are few, if 
any, instances which come to mind where they form any 
appropriate accessorv to a building from an architectural 
standpoint. 

It may be conceded that flags form a very proper architec- 
tural adornment to exhibition buildings, and other ephemeral 
structures ; and on or about casinos, even as permanent 
features. The effect may be agreeably enlivened by a row of 
little fluttering flags along the front of buildings serving a 
festal purpose. Elsewhere they are sometimes just tolerable 
although not welcomed. Taking as an instance, the Victoria 
Tower, as, perhaps the most excusable case for the permanent 
displav of an ensign, it is a question if it was not repugnant 
to Sir Charles Barry's idea to provide such a terminal to his 
majestic masterpiece. He would more probably have pre- 
ferred that the angle pinnacles should have dominated his 
design, than that centrality should be emphasised by the 
intrusion of a flagstaff, considering his known preference for 
giving accent to the angles of his compositions. Be this as 
it may, it is hardlv conceivable that a flag and staff can be 
introduced on or about a building of апу architectural pre- 
tensions without great loss of dignity. How would the 
pyramid of Cheops appear with a reallv large flag at its sum- 
mit? or on St. Mark's Campanile at Venice? How would 
Street like to see the flag.staff which now rises from the verv 
ridge of the roof of his tower at the Law Courts? What- 
ever may be said of this particular tower architecturally, it 
is deplorable that it should have been disgraced by such 
a vulgarity; far more so than if the staff had been stuck 
obliquely in one of those vestry-chimnev-like openings in the 
upper storey. This oblique position indeed is far more 
artistic for a flagstaff; and more according to commonsense, 
for when there is but little or no wind the flag is still more 
or less displayed. Ағ the Church of St. Clements Danes, 
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this oblique position is actually adopted, and no one, surely, 
would wish the flagstaff transferred to the top of the steepk- 
In an upright position! 

Further, with regard to the flag itself, something in the 
shape of a banner secured by its own stick, with a short top 
and bottom line to the flagstaff would really be a preferable 
arrangement architecturally, than for the flag to be immedi- 
ately against the staff itself. Тһе Arabs are more artistic 
than we occidentals in this matter, for although their staffs 
are indeed at the top of their minarets, they incline obliquely 
upwards from the terminal bulb, and it may safely be asserted 
that staffs in such a position look agreeable to any eye. Be 
this is it may, these house-top excrescences of upright flag. 
staffs from our buildings of all sorts, are а vulgarity, and а 
disfigurement of any " building which is not altogether 
abandoned in its general ugliness. 

It might be objected that if flags are to be reduced in num- 
ber, or disallowed altogether, it would lead to an increase in 
signboards and tablets. But why freely allow eyesores of 
one description merely because they are alternatives to 
greater eyesores of another kind, when both might with advan. 
tage be either restricted or abolished ? 

The flag and its staff were probably first used on the top 
of hills as a sign to read at a great distance, when in former 
times no other means of communicating were to be һай; but 
the prevalent practice of making use of buildings for serving 
the expedient of natural eminences such as hills 15 rather 
demeaning their purpose than conferring additional glory on 


their architecture. 
——— — — 
VENICE AT WESTMINSTER. 


A DREAM OF 1924. 


By WILMOT CORFIELD. 

WENT to see the Blake Exhibition at the Tate last week. 
Blake is like the Book of Job—deep, colossal, super- 
normal. There never has been anyone just like the 
Man of Uz, there never has been anyone just like Blake. 
We would all like to understand each of them better than 
we do. Тһеу are ungraspable; the one, the Man of Uz, 
dweller in the secret places of the Most High; the other, 
Blake, a super-man. Leaving the Blake Exhibition on the 
davlight's passing, the Turners-at-the- Tate drew me, as usual 
to a world of enchantment. І looked at my watch and sat 
down for a moment’s contemplation. There they were, and 
I had just landed in London from a ten years' absence in the 
Far East, or thereabouts. Walking out of Fenchurch Street 
Station I made my way with eager haste to St. Paul’s 
{London being the finest city in the world to get back to after 
years of exile), and the changes of which I had already read 
seemed more than wonderful. The money for them had 
come from the Surrey side, the construction of an embank. 
ment from the London County Council’s house to London 
. Bridge having created sources of wealth in the nature of new 
building sites sufficient to cram the civic treasury of London 
as a whole with funds beyond the dreams of avarice. St. 
Paul’s was the centre of a magnificent circle of new buildings. 
The old ones that had been around it in the opening years 
of the century had disappeared. The owners of great shops 
and warehouses had been given double their areas of land on 
the Surrey side in exchange for the more central positions 
around St. Paul’s, and the exchanges had never been re. 
gretted by all parties to them. A broad park-like land now 
encircled the chureh, the new buildings being on its far sides. 
I noticed a broad flight of stone steps led by easv gradients 
from the -south porch of the church to the river and 
the bridge below. Тһе steps necessarily being бог 
pedestrians only; the shops on either side, and 
more especially where they stood at the corners of 
Streets crossing the steps at various levels were favourite 
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res: rts for ladies and chidren, Toys and the hghter goods of 
feminine desire abounded in them, the stair-way resolving 
itself into a beautiful bazaar from end to end. There were 
no horses in the bazaar, but a finely-developed breed of 
white asses went up and down carrying parcels for the ladies, 
and often the smaller children themselves, to the great delight 
of the smaller children. ‘The steps extended from the church 
to a river-bridge springing from the George and Mary 
Embankment at their foot, and thence crossing the river; the 
embankment going from the Tower of London to Blackfriars. 

I got into the tube at Blackfriars and gof out at Westmin- 
ster, reaching Palace Yard by the Members' private passage 
from the station. Mv friend, Mr. F ‚ an Under Secretary 
of State, met me at the door of Westminster Hall, where his 
gondola was waiting—he being one of the very privileged few 
permitted to use a gondola on the waters of Venice.at- 
Westminster. Gliding out, I noticed the Cromwell statue at 
the head of a delightful arm of the lake. We passed under 
the gatewavs of the Yard. The contours of the lake followed 
the contours of the buildings, and the lake's irregularity of 
shape onlv added to its charm. АП roadways were carried 
over the water by graceful bridges, and gardens, terraces, 
creeper-covered lattice work, and positions for statues made 
its surroundings very beautiful. Our old friends the statues 
of the Premiers occupied fine positions against backgrounds 
of verdure. Clock Tower, Westminster Hall, Cromwell, St. 
Margaret's, the Abbey, Dean's Yard, its inner Quadrangle, 
the Weslevan Hall, the Sessions House, and the Local Govern- 
ment Offices rose out of the lake. Тһе white, water-girt 
Sessions House made a picture in itself—the sites of the old 
Westminster Hospital and the Stationary Office having been 
thrown into the lake. Gliding under a bridge at the town- 
end of Birdcage Walk we joined up at once with an exten- 
sion of the water іп St. James’ Park, thence, skirting the 
Horse Guards' Parade Ground, another extension in the direc- 
Пол of the Ax«lmiralty Arch, and passed under the arch. King 
Charles and the Nelson Pillar rose from a vast lake, beyond 
which the National Gallery showed well as the sun was sink- 
ing. Back to St. James's water, towards Buckingham Palace, 
and passing the Palace, between it and the Victoria Memorial 
we, going under the fine gateway, entered a large stretch of 
water that had taken the place of a former broad gravel walk 
(subsequently turfed over) leading from the Memorial to 
Piccadilly. At the Piccadilly end the water lay bright at 
the bottom of a ravine, which, from the street above, must 
have been strikingly picturesque. А short canal parallel 
with Piccadillv led to the dip in that thoroughfare, over which 
the road passed on a viaduct to Hyde Park gates. We 
entered Hyde Park, noting the Arch with its Quadriga stand. 
ing well out from the water beneath the crossing streets. 
Hyde Park entered, the Serpentine was easily reached. 

* You see," said Mr. Е , it has all been а matter of a 
big hole with plentv of water in it, and a few bridges here 
aid there. the only buildings interfered with having been the 
hospital and the Stationery Offices, and they had to go in 
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‚ any case.’ 


We landed at a private little pier. at the far end of the 
Serpentine, and walked to Mr. F s rooms at Kensington 
Palace. 

* But how about the T between Westminster and St. 
James’ Park stations?" I asked. 

"Don't ask me!" he snapped. "Railway things too 
colossallv deep for me, too supernatural!” *I think, he went 
on to sav, *land was cheap down there," and hinted that the 
level of the line might have been lowered. "But," added 
Mr. F. . “Т never went down to find out, nor paid 
another man to do it—Shakespear's motto's good enough for 
me—neither a. burrower nor a spender be.” 

“Couldnt ће 7 said I, “have run submarines between 
Westminster and St. James! Park?" 

“Oh, ves!” drawled Mr. Е , “of course they could." 

“You see,” he again added, confidentially, “it’s like this— 
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in 1911 when they stopped the running of a big bridge across 
St. James' Lake they stopped the running of the Town into 
the Parks; but since you've been away we've learned a thing 
or two better than that—we” (and he looked very knowing 


indeed, dangling his eyeglass) * we've run the Parks into the 


Town." 
E % * 


“Closing time, sir,” said the attendant at the Tate, passing 
through the Turner Room, tapping mv shoulder as I sat. 

.I looked around vaguely. Тһе Tumers-at-the-Tate were 
disappearing іп the early dusk of a December day. I looked 
at my watch again. | | 

.It had been a dream—from the asses оп St. Paul's steps 
to Mr. F ’s submarines, and the dream had lasted exactly 
44 seconds. | : 

I don’t like to put it down to the Man of Uz; but it must 
have all been the fault of either Blake or Turner, possibly of 
ed them. There are some things that never can be 
settled. 


E should imagine that, in his clever design for a 
standard cottage, which we publish to-day, Mr. С. 
ТА. Morris has worked out a finality at last. This 
cottage surelv could not be smaller. and could aot be 
cheaper! We should have imagined Mr. Arnold Mitchell's 
Д1о cottage was below the irreducible minimum, but this 
goes one better, and. to use the argument for the £110 
cottage, we might very well say that thousands of poor 
people would gladly house themselves in the £70 cottage, at 
the very low rent needed for interest on the outlay. It is 
perhaps something of a box, but at least it is an artistic 
one, and Бу building out a dormer to one of the bedrooms 
and binlding the design in pairs, they night perhaps be 
built for a pound or two less! It will be interesting to see 
what is the next move in this mad craze for cheapness. 
At any rate, the design we now publish is a free contribu- 
tion to the problem, and a very clever one. 


IN accordance with the usual custom, arrangements have 
been made for the painting of a portrait of the President 
of the Institute, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, R.A., has kindly consented to accept the commis- 
sion, and the painting will no doubt be a notable addition to 
the already valuable and interesting collection. It is hoped that 
it may be ready for presentation at the conclusion of the 
present session. It is to be heped that there will be a 
liberal response in the way of subscriptions from members, as 
the artist's fee depends upon this. 


NONE of our readers should miss the letters in the 7 Morning 
Post" by Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, Beresford Pite, and 
W. G. Newton on the Classic revival. One verv pertinent 
remark indeed may well be borne in mind, viz., that which 
closes Professor Blomfield’s letter: “No single formula will 
cover the whole ground of architecture." 


THE secretary of the Roval United Service Institution has 
forwarded to the Westminster City Council the following 
resolution, proposed by Lieut.-General J. Н. Bor, Roval 
Marine Artillery, Extra Equerry to the King, and seconded 
by Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Arthur Fanshawe. and car- 
ried unanimously: “That in the event of it being found 
necessary to remove the statue of Kirg Charles I., now at 
. Charing Cross, that a suitable site for tts re-erection, both 
"historically and from a utility aspect, would be in the centre 
of Whitehall, immediatelv in front of the Banqueting House." 
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It is recommended that a reply should be sent to the effect 
that, as far as the council are aware, no definite proposal 
has been put forward for the removal of the statue from its 
present site. 


THE new Gresham College, in Basinghall Street, was opened 
on the 15 by the Lord Mayor. Тһе building is larger 
than the old one, and has cost about £34,000. Тһе walls 
are faced with Portland stone. Messrs. Dendy Watney, 
F.S.A., and Sydney Perks, F.S.A., the City surveyor, were 
the architects, and Messrs. Holloway Bros. the contractors. 


Bir by bit the alteration of London goes on. By the demoli. 
tion of five of the old houses in Abingdon Street, occupied 
by the Board of Trade, the open space in front of the Victoria 
Tower of the Houses of Parliament will be increased. One 
cannot help wondering if there ever was any sort of official 
development plan for this part of London. What will be 
the fate of the other out-of-date houses in Abingdon Street? 
It is understood that the home of the London Society at 
No. 27 is safe for some time to come. 


Ц 


AGAIN the idea we have so constantly advocated, and which 
has. been pertinently illustrated bv Messrs. Collcutt and 
Hamp, of having covered footways over the Thames bridges 
is brought forward in a letter to the “Times,” signed 
Richard Adam Ellis. "Whether the architects who compete 
for the new St. Paul's Bridge will take the hint is doubtful. 
for, after all, the design of the bridge is the work of the City 
Engineer, Mr. Basil Mott and his partner, Mr. David Hay, 
and all architects are being called upon for us to place some 
sort of veneer upon this. There is no question as to the 
artistic possibilities of covered footways,gbut in the “veneer” 
mode of procedure there may be some possibility, but little 
probability ! 


FROM time to time notes of alarm have been sounded as to 
the effect of alterations of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
on certain decorative work done by the able followers of 
Alfred Stevens, Messrs. Jas. Gamble, F. W. Moody, R. 
Townroe, and W. Bell Scott. Now, however, the alarm 
seems to be well founded, for a memorial protesting against 
the destruction of this singularly able decorative work of some 
fortv years ago has been addressed to the Prime Minister. 
and it includes the names of able architects, sculptors, and 
painters. But the “Times” says: The most important 
architectural feature of the old ceramics gallery is the double 
row of at least 12 columns, executed in English Della 
Robbia ware, by James Gamble. It appears that these 
columns have offended the taste of Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 
Professor Sehvvn Image, and Professor Moira, who counsel 
their removal, and the substitution for them of plain columns, 
“treated in accordance with the scheme of decoration of the 
gallery.” It is believed that some of the columns have 
already been removed, and it is feared that before long the 
whole series will have passed into the limbo of abolished 
things. Is it too much to hope that even at this stage the 
hand of the destrover may be arrested, and that this gallery. 
which represents "the harmonious co-operation of various 
men of between 4o and §0 years ago,” may be preserved for 
the instruction and delight of future generations? | 


\ 

MR. P. ABERCROMBIE delivered a lecture to members of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, at Sheffield 
University, on the rith inst. on ‘Тһе Architectural Aspect 
of Town Planning." After a brief allusion to examples of 
Roman and Renaissance town planning, the lecturer remarked 
that the comparison of Renaissance town planning with or- 
namental gardening was significant, for there could be little 
doubt that the influence exercised by gardening on town. 
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planning was really great. АП the features мете evolved 
in gardens before they became the stock-in-trade of the 
town-planner. The earliest piece of "popular" town 
planning in Europe was represented by the Champs Elysee 
at Paris, which was originally purely a drive through the 
park for the French King to approach his private garden. 
When one called to mind the gorgeous effects of the avenues 
of Paris one was astonished to realise how many of them 
were purely garden features. Of more purely architectural 
conceptions the most notable examples was the Place de la 
Concorde. The Rue de Rivoli represented the most auto- 
cratic control that had ever been exercised architecturally over 
a modern street. 
considerable interest, was the town planning of the west end 
of Berlin carried out by Frederick William I., about the 
year 1730. The Unter den Linden was a Royal garden or 
park ‘feature incorporated in the town. The plan prepared 
by Wren for the rebuilding of London avoided the architec- 
tural errors both of Berlin and Washington. Не did not 
think any man had produced a better plan in many respects 
than Wren’s plan; it was better than a good many Contin- 
ental ones. The housing sequal to architectural planning 
was not manifest during the slow and sedate growth of the 
eighteenth century, but with the sudden industria] develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century, and in Germany particu- 
larly since 1870, it had had disastrous effects. The density 
of population per inhabited house іп Berlin. was extra- 
ordinarily higher than it was in London, Paris, Liverpool 
and Sheffield. The traffic salvation in the English indus- 
trial towns had been found in the old country roads, which 
had given at least some lines of guidance in the building of 
the towns. The lecturer said with the passing of the Town 
Planning act a new era had opened for the future of 
English town development. .If the architectural profession 
was left out in this matter he thought the profession was 
itself to blame. Housing, too, was drifting out of the 
hands of the architects, and he thought for the sake of the 
country in general it was a pity that architects had not some 
say in the matter, 


od 


А general meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society was held at the Leeds Institute on the 
rıth inst., Mr. С. Fredk. Bowman occupied the chair. 
А paper illustrated bv lantern views was given by 
Mr. T. E. Eccles, F.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, the subject 
being “A Holiday in the Val d'Aostoa" (Northern 
Italy). Тһе route described ,extended from Martigny bv 
way of Oresiere and St. Bernard's Pass over the Alps, and 
down the Val d'Aostoa, by way of Ivrea, Biella, Crofa, 
Vezclay, Novara, and finishing at Dijon. The shdes 
depicted manv excellent compositions from a pictorial point 
of view, and included examples of architectural work of a 
. high standard. The meeting was well attended and con- 
cluded, with a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer by Mr. 
G. W. Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., seconded bv Mr. H. S. 
Chorley, F.R.I.B.A., and carried amidst generous applause. 


MR. LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A., gave an interesting lecture 
on "Leadwork" at a meeting of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association, held in Exchange Buildings, on Decem- 
ber 12. The president (Mr. С. Salway Nicol) was in the 
chair. In the course of discussion Mr. Holland W. Hobbiss 
insisted on the importance of preserving old leadwork, and 
reminded the audience that there was one old lead-head in 
Birmingham—he referred to the one in High Street. He 
suggested that on behalf of the association he should write 
to the landlords, calling attention to this lead-head, and 
asking if nothing could be dene to preserve it. The meet- 
ing unanimously adopted the suggestion. 


Of less architectura] importance, but of 
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COMPETITIONS. 


HE new offices of the Metropolitan Water Board are to 
be the subject of a competition, and the General 
Purposes Committee are to select six architects to 

prepare designs. After all, the site fixed upon is to be the 
ground belonging to the Board in Rosebery Avenue. A 
professional assessor is to be appointed. 


Se ---- 


س س 


MEMBERS and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must not take part in the Coventry Technical 
Institute competition, because the conditions are not in 
accordance with the published regulations of the Royal 
Institute for architectural competitions. 


----%Ф- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
AN EMBROIDERED TABLE COVER. 


By G. Lr. Morris. 


WE illustrate this week a design for an embroidered table 
cover. It is designed by Mr. G. Ll. Morris, architect, and 
executed in silks by Mrs. G. Li. Morris. Тһе stems, 
flowers, and foliage are carried out in shades of blue, green, 
purple, brick-red, pink, black, yellow, and white. The 
«mall flowers and sprigs (spaced as shown on the plan) are 
in brighter and more vivid shades of green, orange, blue, 
and white; the more brilliant colours are used also for 
the centre. The great variety of stitches used, and the 
extraordinary fineness of the needlework give an interest 
and beauty to the design impossible to reproduce in an outline 
drawing. Oriental, button-hole, chain, rope, and stem 
stitches are the chief and most important stitches employed 
throughout the design. 


----Ф-- ; 


|. OUR LETTER BOX. 
THE VALUE OF THATCHED ROOFS. 


To the Editor of “Тһе British Architect." 


Sir,——Farmers, landowners, and all who love the country 
must feel an interest in this subject: and a copy of the little 
pamphlet recently issued, containing a few from among many 
letters from persons well qualified to speak, will gladly be 
sent by me to anyone on receipt of a postcard. 

The value of thatch as a roofing for all kinds of stock is 
emphasised by men of the highest authority, as well as its 


' general utility, and economy in the long run, for houses, 
eo á ? 


barns, and all rural buildings: while its beauty and fitness in 
rural surroundings cannot be surpassed. 

I am inclined to think that the complaint of the scarcity 
of men to do the work is exaggerated, for in many districts | 
there are plenty of good thatchers; a recent Devon directory 
gives 123 in that county alone: and I know that they are 
not all old men. And, needless to say, when the demand 
increase; lads will learn thatching who would otherwise go 
into other callings. АИ 

It does not seem to be generally known that Llovds will 
insure thatched buildings of stone, brick, or cob, at only 
half-a-crown per cent. This minimises an often-urged com- 
plaint; while another objection to thatch, that of harbouring 
fleas, etc., can. I believe, be guarded against by dressings 
of corrosive sublimate. 

I will send particulars of fire-proofing preparations, or insur- 
ance at the rate mentioned above, to anvone interested in the 
subject, and shall be glad to receive any suggestions for 
maintaining the use of the beautiful, serviceable, and typi- 
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cally English roof-covering, beneath which millions of our 
forefathers lived and died. 

The pamphlet referred to contains the signatures of 
prominent agriculturists, medical men, architects, and 
artists: and architects of the highest standing are using 
thatch in many parts of the country, well knowing its intrin- 
sic value and rejoicing in its harmony with our matchless 
English countryside.—Yours obediently, 

| L. MARK KraNAWAY. 
“St. Helens," Teignmouth. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED 
SOCIETY. 


Sir,—I think your readers will be interested to have a 
short account of the first year's working of this society. 

It completed its first vear on July 13 last, and at that 
date there were r,606 subscribing members associated with 
it. These numbers have steadily increased, and at the date 
of writing this letter, the membership stands at about 1,900. 
The membership is confined solely to those employed in the 
architectural and surveving professions. Іп addition to the 
subscribing members, there are 6o honorary members. 

When the society was formed, I ventured to predict that 
it would prove advantageous to these concerned, for two 
principal reasons, viz. :— 

(1) That the average health of the members, as a class, 
would be good. | 

(2) That the proportion of persons passing out of the 
category of insured persons weuld be higher than in non- 
technical professions and businesses; and that, as а conse- 
quence, the funds available for benefits, in addition to those 
. provided by the Act, would be larger than in societies with 
a miscellaneous membership. 

These anticipations have been amply fulfilled." During 
the year under review, benefits have been payable only for 
six months. In that period the actual sickness and 
maternity experience of the society, as compared with the 
estimates of the Government Actuaries is as follows :— 

Actuarial estimate, 45525 16s. 11.; actual payments, 
£153 95. 8d.—leaving a saving in practice. as compared 

with estimates, of £372 6s. sd. 
` Thanks to the generosity of the Royal Institute ‘of British 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Architectural 
Association, the Society of Architects, and the Quantity 
Survevors’ Association, the cost of launching the society has 
not fallen upon its membership funds, as these five institu- 
tions subscribed £220 between them for this purpose. 

The cost of the ordinary administration is about 2s. 74d. 
per head, as compared with the sum of 3s. 5d. per head 
allowed under the Act. The satisfactory figure at which 
it has been kept is due to the united efforts of the secretary 
and the committee. In this connection, it should be men- 
tioned that no member of the committee has accepted anv 
fee or expenses in connection with his attendance thereat. 

If the saving on the sickness benefit (as compared with 
the Government estimate), and the saving on the administra- 
tion are added together, a surplus of 4,500 17s. 114. is 
arrived at on the year's working. Іп this connection `t 
should be bome in mind that (as before-stated) the sickness 
benefit has onlv been pavable for six months, and therefore 
there should be a greater saving during this year if the 
general health of the members remains the same. 

The number of persons who have ceased to be members 
of the society, owing to their passing out of the category 
of insured persons, consequent upon the rise in their incomes, 
IS IO2. 

In view of the verv satisfactory nature of these figures, T 
have confidence in urging all persons who are engaged in 
architects’ and survevprs! offices, and are eligible for 
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membership to join the 3ociety.—1 am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 
GEORGE CORDEROY, 
Chairman of Committee of Management. 
18, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 
December 16, 1915. 


-----Ф---- | 
REGISTRATION. 


HE following statement has been issued to the Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Institute of British Architects:— 

Ке proposals of the council of the R.I.B.A.—We 

have arranged for an informal meeting of Associates to take 
place at the Royal Institute for exchange of views relative 
to the council's proposals now before the members of the 
Royal Institute. Тһе meeting wil be held in the Great 
Gallery of the R.I.B.A., on Tuesday, December 30, at 
7.30 p.m., and all Associates interested in the question are 
cordially invited to be present. 


ROBERT ATKINSON. 
G. L. ELKINGTON. 
K. GAMMELL. 
EDWIN GUNN. 
E. STANLEY HALL. 


----%-- 
ROYAL INSTITUTE ОЕ BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


R. W. A. Forsyth delivered an address on “Тһе 
Repair of Ancient buildings" before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects at the Institute's 

Rooms, Conduit Street, on Monday. Mr. George Hubbard, 
vice-president of the Institute, occupied the chair. The 
“ Morning Post" reports the proceedings as follows :— 

Mr. Forsyth said that the recently-passed Ancient Monu- 


. ments Consolidation and Amendment Act, although hastened 


by the scares of Transatlantic exports, was a cautious 
advance into the domain of private ownership in national 
monuments. It could not be contended that British legisla- 
tion had reached finality in this matter, yet he hoped that 
the necessary would not anse for many years to come when 
cathedrals and churches in regular use would come within 
the range of some authoritative preservation other than 
ecclesiastical. 'Some urgent reorganisation was needed in 
order that the requirements of the clergy, who were but 
the temporary custodians of their churchesc, should be con- 
sidered, and their fulfilment supervised by some properly- 
constituted authority. А diocesan scheme lent itself to this 
purpose, but the present customs in the matters of grant- 
ing facilities and supervising the performance of works 
were in need of considerable amendmert. Тһе Town Plan- 
ning Act of the present time recognised ancient monuments ; 
the realisation of a municipal “lay-out” might be affected 
by the position of an ancient building. Here was a matter 
of congratulation to architects, but having rescued a work 
of the past it was important that any repairs should be of 
such a mature as to secure the spirit of the work of the 
early builders from destruction. 

Mr. Lionel Earle. Permanent Secretary of the Office of 
Works, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said that 
the praise given to the Ancient Monuments branch of his 
Department was fully deserved. This was largely due to 
the knowledge. training, and taste of the Chief Inspector, 
Mr. Peers, and to the remarkable skill, amounting almost 
to genius, of Mr. Frank Baines, the architect in charge 
of the branch. It had been said that there was too much 
repairing of ancient monuments. That reproach did not 
apply to the Ancient Monuments branch of his Department. 
Certain buildings, such as Holyrood, Glasgow Cathedral, 
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Chelsea Hospital, Somerset House, and Edinburgh Castle. 
had not been under their care. He had, however, now 
transferred some of these buildings to Mr. Peers’ care, and 
was taking steps to effect the transfer of all such buildings 
as could be properly classed as ancient monuments, whether 
in the occupation of the military or of the Government, to 
the care of Mr. Peers.and Mr. Baines. The Ancient Monu- 
ments Consolidation апа Amendment Act, passed last 
session, gave them much-needed powers to prevent acts of 
vandalism. His Department had been giving very careful 
thought to the constitution of the Advisory Bourds to be 
created under that Act for England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and these were now practically completed. Не believed 
that when the names of the eminent men who had agreed to 
serve were published, as they would be at no distant date, 
these bbards would command universal confidence and 
respect. The question of the treatment of decaying stone, 
due to the presence of sulphuric acid in the air, had given 
them much anxiety. They had made numerous experiments, 
particularly in the Chapter House at Westminster, with 
Barvta water and other ingredients, but the results had not 
been satisfactory. This decay of stone was of far-reaching 
importance in relation to the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments, and he had persuaded the Treasury to give him a 
grant of money for one, two, or three years, to institute a 
scientific inquiry into this matter. (Cheers.) He hoped to 
obtain the services in this connection of Professor Laurie. 
of Heriot Watt College. (Hear, hear.) Не had also 
moved the Foreign Office to inquire officially of the Govern- 
ments of France, Germany, Italy, Greece, and America 
whether anv scientist in those countries had ever evolved 
any treatment to combat this serious evil. (Cheers.) 

A discussion followed, in which Sir Francis Fox, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, Mr. Peers, and the chairman took part. 


----ф- 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE ОЕ THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


НЕ seventy-fourth annual general meeting of the above 
body was held at the Institute Rooms, No. 31, South 
Frederick Street, Dublin, on Wednesday, December 

го, 1913. Тһе president, Mr. А. E. Murray, R.H.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair. Тһе following fellows and 
members attended :—Messrs. Е. Hayes, E. Н. Morris, J. 
Holloway, R. Stirling, C. A. Owen, С. С. Ashlin, C. H. 
Ashworth, R. O'Brien Smyth, J. Geoghegan, P. L. Dickin- 
son, С. Beckett, C. Н. Mitchell, R. Caulfeild Orpen (vice. 
president), Professor Scott (hon. treasurer), and F. G. Hicks 
(hon. secretarv). Тһе scrutineers of the ballot for the elec- 


tion of president and vice-president, to serve for the ensuing | 


three years, submitted their report. Тһе president declared 
Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, R.H.A. fellow, elected president 
of the institute, and Mr. W. Kave-Parry, М.А., fellow, vice- 
president. Тһе scrutiny of the ballot for council disclosed 
the following result: C. H. Ashworth, L. O'Callaghan, 
J. H. Webb, Frederick Haves, С. A. Owen, A. С. С. 
Millar, G. P. Sheridan, G. L, O'Connor, and C. J. Mac- 
Carthy. 

The hon. secretary read the report of council for the vear 
1913. Mr. С.Н. Ashworth, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said it chronicled the progress and prosperity of the 
Institute. The influence of the council had, on several 
occasions, been used to the benefit of its members. He 
touched on the subject of the housing problem. He feared 
that the commercial condition of Dublin made the problem a 
very difficult one to solve. ‘He noted the changed condition: 
of membership of the Institute; and he urged the vounger 
members to support this examination as the gate of entrv 10 
the Institute. This examination was established mainly with 
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the view of affording an incentive to students in Ireland. 
Mr. G. C. Ashlin seconded the adoption of the report. Mr. 
O'Brien Smyth and Мг. R. Stirling supported the adoption 
of the report, which was passed unanimously. The follow- 
ing members were raised to the rank of fellowship, and pre- 
sented with certificates: ——Messrs. Lucius O'Callaghan, Н. 
Allberry, L. А. MacDonnell, P. J. Lynch, А. С. C. Millar, 
and Professor W. A. Scott. 

Mr. Robert Stirling and Mr. E. H. Morris were elected 
auditors for the ensuing year. Mr. J. Geoghegan was nomi 
nated by the Architectural Association of lreland to repre- 
sent that body on the council of the Institute. Professor 
Scott, hon. treasurer, submitted the financial report of the 
Institute. Тһе accounts showed а. substantial credit balance. 
Mr. Robert Stirling proposed the adoption of the report. 
Mr. C. A. Owen seconded. Не pointed out that the over- 
draft at the bank, which was now extinguished, had been 
raised some years ago, when the building in which the meet- 
ing was being held was purchased by the council. The 
report was adopted. The president proposed that a very 
old and valued fellow who, owing to failing health, had 
tendered his resignation, be elected an honorary member of 
the Institute, which was approved. The president read his 
valedictory address, and in returning thanks, congratulated 
the members on the results of the two recent competitions, 
which showed that Irish architects are capable of designing 
buildings which will be a credit to our country. Не also 
referred to the high marks obtained at the examination for 
studentships, which presages a high standard of qualification 
in the coming members.  Hhe then placed on the table the 
loving cup. originally presented to the late Sir Thomas 
Drew, by this Institute, and lately bequeathed back to the 
Institute by his widow. The cup having been lined with a 
suitable material, it was handed round the table, and the 
health of the president-elect was drunk by the members. 
Mr. Orpen responded, and desired to be allowed to propose 
the health of Mr. Murray, the outgoing president. Mr. 
Owen seconded, and the toast was drunk with musical 
honours. 


----%-- 
THE SURVEYORS' INSTITUTION. 


8 Г strong committees representative of the whole of 
England and Wales, have been set up by the council. 
for the purpose of considering in detail the land policy 

of the Government, as outlined in the Prime Minister's 

speech of December 9. | 


THE INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIPS 

The council have found that the condition now governing 
the above scholarships, which require institution scholars to 
enter into articles with members of the institution on the 
completion. of their University course, bears hardlv upon 
persons of comparatively limited means. They believe that 
men with the first-rate technical education their scholars 
have received, might expect to enter good offices as im- 
provers without premium: and they have therefore decided 
that the institution scholars shall only be required to enter 
into an agreement to enter the office of a surveyor approved 
by the council with a view to practising as а survevor in 
the future. 

Mr. H. 5. Morton, who gained the Institution Scholarship 
at Cambridge University in 1908, and afterwards entered 
the office of Mr. Charles Bidwell, past-president, has been 
appointed Assistant Bursar at King's College, Cambridge. 

The balloting papers fer the election of a member of 
council to fill the vacancy caused bv the lamented death >f 
Mr. H. Herbert Smith. will be issued before Christmas. 

Mr. J. H. Sabin has been nominated to represent the 
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institution on the Agricultural Education Committee set up 
bv the Board of Agriculture. 

The council have again granted the use of the lecture hali 
о the Central Chamber of Agriculture for their meetings 
during 1914. 

The coyneil have voted the sum of 100 guineas towards 
the cost of the new laboratories at Rothampstead, which 
are to be erected in commemoration of the J.awes and 
Gilbert Centenary. The cost of the laboratories is esti 
mated at £j12,000, and the Development Fund Commis- 
stoners will, it is understood, find half that amcunt if the 
remainder is provided by private subscription. 


oe ene ee 
DISCOVERIES AT KNOSSOS. 


EFORE the Society of Antiquaries, on the 4th inst., Sir 
Hercules Read in the chair, Sir Arthur Evans read a 


iPaper on (1) “ The Pillar Rooms and Ritual Vessels of 


the Little Palace at Knossos’; and (2) 
Double Axes, with associated group.” 

It was shown that the “ Little Palace," now fully excavated 
west of the great building at Knossos, and connected with it 
by a paved way, was, like the palace itself, largely devoted 
to cult purposes. In the first excavated part was a shrine 
with fetish figures belonging to the last Minoan Period 
(L.M. IIT.). ‘In the more recently-excavated parts had come 
to light a series of “Pillar Rooms,” apparently the crypts of 
shrines above. Associated with one of these had been found 
a remarkable “rhyton,” or libation vessel, in the form of a 
bull's head. It was formed of black steatite with shell inlays, 
and the eyeballs were of crystal with the pupils painted 
underneath. Near this was found part of a stepped: steatite 
socket, such as were used to insert the shafts of the sacred 
double axes of Minoan cult. Other ritual vessels of painted 
clay, including another bull's head " rhyton," were found near. 

The association of other pillar rooms with cult objects was 
pointed out, and comparative examples were given of 

"rhytous" in the form of animals’ heads, including a fine 
marble example in the shape of a lioness's head, from a 
shrine of the great Palace at Knossos. Of special interest 
was the fact that part of a similar stone vessel. evidently of 
Cretan fabric, was found at Delphi, thus identifying the 
Delphic and Minoan cults in the rsth century B.C. 

The discovery of the “Royal Tomb" at Isopata, on a hill 
north of the site of Knossos, һай an important sequel. 
About a quarter of a mile north of this, further Minoan 
tombs came to light, some of great interest. They belong 
to the last Palace Age of Knossos, and the first discovered 
was a built tomb with remains of keel-shaped vault, like that 
of the Royal Tomb. In this chamber was found a gold ring 
with a representation of a ritual dance. The furniture of 
some of these graves was characterised by the appearanoe of 
a new class of vessels decorated in red, black, and kyanos 
blue. Тһе colours on these were imperfectly fixed, the 
brilliant decoration being speciallv designed for the use of 
the dead. In one of the tombs, the “ Mace-bearer's," was 
found a facetted stone mace of beautifully variegated marble. 
and evidently of ceremonial use. 

Elaborate plans and sections of the "Little Palace" and 
tombs were exhibited, the results of careful measurements 
taken on the spot bv the architect, Mr. Christian Doll. 


-------2------ 
ТНЕ СНЕАРЕК СОТТАСЕ. 


Ву ‘GEORGE J.ARKIN. 
HE matter of the rural exodus 1s a mest exciting one. 
and the proceedings which are to be taken to deal with 
it, hinge on whether a labourer whose salarv varies 
from ten and thirteen to nineteen shillings a week, can he 
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made to live in a cottage at a sum which will make it easy 
for employers, limited liability companies, and capitalists tc 
secure rooms for the labourer on terms which will seduce the 
enormous expenditure into yielding a good percentage. If 
this cannot be done, there will be no chance of damming up 
the increasing flow of the labouring people from rural dis- 
tricts to the cities and towns. This will surely bring abou: 
an enormous impetus to the growth of emigration and lack 
of work. Such a condition of things will be followed eventu- 
ally by land ceasing to be used, a lowering of the quality of 
the food for the labourer, and a decreasing ability to purchase 
what he wants. 

Legislation cannot make employers and capitalists emplov 
the labourer, but could, if desirable, fix a low wage. This, 
however, would be only an artificial attempt to hamper thc 
present free and pleasant relations of labourer and employer. 
It is not suggested that laws may not be passed which would 
assist the labourer to understand the necessity for remaining 
on the land, but it is certain that a great kindness will have 
been done to the poorest labourers if a wav can be found to 
pack them comfortably. It is, therefore, with great curio- 
sity that I accepted Mr. George Ll. Morris s invitation to a 
private view of his design for a standard cottage, which he 

estimates can be built for £70; this sum includes architect's 
charges, builders’ and financiers’ profit, and out-of-pocket 
expenses for the architect. Мг. Morris, who has not сорх- 
righted his design, has kindly allowed me to publish the 
drawings, in order that capitalists and employers can see 
what can be done -for the sum of £70. 

As already stated, it has not been registered, nor does the 
author object to any use being made of it. Mr. Morris tells 
me that the cost. would vary from £70 to 290 (according 
to the district) if carried out badly enough, and if built in 
large numbers by employers of labour, the price would be 
less, 

This design which we illustrate represents what every 
employer would like his labourer to have (unless a smaller 
plan could be devised), and could be let for 15. 6d. per 
week, allowing for a good profit on the deal. 

If looked at from the point of view of those who do not 
want to pay a large rent, І am justified in saving that Mr. 
Morris's design has solved the cottage problem, and it will 
therefore be of interest to emplovers of labour, municipal 
bodies, and all social reformers. 

It should be mentioned that the cottage. as planned and 
designed, would not pass the by-laws in апу district ——the 
ceilings of bedrooms, for instance. have no flat part, but as 
it gives what is really wanted from a health point of view, the 
by-laws could be abolished, so that it тах be built in large 
numbers. 

Some authorities, such as the Small Holdings Committee. 
suggest that the living room should be 11 ft. wide, others sav 
g ft. is sufficient, but I am of opinion that the dimension 
shown (that is 7 ft. wide) is in reality ample. It is not mere 
space only that makes a room of sufficient size. but the proper 
disposition of doors, windows, fireplaces, and fittings: and it 
will be seen, on referring to Mr. Morris’s drawi ings, how well 
he has thought out these details. For instance, in the two 
bedrooms ample space is allowed for beds: the end of beds 
are also hinged: there are also hanging cupboards and a 
small cot in No. 1 ли Жаы (note: the latter is not hinged). 
A great deal of adverse criticism has been levelled against 
the staircase, and it has been said that the. space is not 
adequate for the removal of a coffin. This is inaccurate: if 
small enough there is no difficulty whatever. АП internal 
doors are r ft. rob in, wide, that is 13 in. wider than а railwav 
carriage door, which has been found ample for the stoutest 
travellers. 

If the bedroom flooring boards are omitted, a reduction in 
the cost can be made. The objection to this, as making thc 
cottage draughty seems a trivial criticism. Below is given a 
table of the superficial areas of standard “В” as against 


standard " A" cottage, and those recommended by the Small 


Holdings Committee : — 
Standard “Bo Stunden A,” Minimum aeconminodl:- 
Mr. Morris's Mr. Mivchell’s tion r eomme nied 


Coitage. Cottage. by Small Hollings 

Rural S. Н. 

labour. r's House. 

Committee, 

ft. in ft. in. tt. in ft, in. 

Living Room ... uid ЖҮ S. dw c0. uu 135 0 165 0 .. 15060 
Parlour or Bedroom ... m 0690 .. 67 0 100 0 100 0 
Scullery дын. e E .. 3l 0 fer 56 0 cn O " 80 0 
Larder ... xe m" ur Wu. du us 8 0 18 0 24 0 
B. B. 242 : "n з „. 56 0 4. 197 0 144 0 2. 100 
О. B. 4 1706 2. 77 0 65 0 .. 65 а 


Mr. Morris's design has been very severely pulled to pieces 
on account of its being below the area of standard “А” 
cottage : but ехету halfpenny that goes in rent means less for 
fool and clothes, and where the smallest expenditure is 
sought Mr. Morris's cottage will do remarkably well. There 
are only two doors to living room. There is a hot cupboard 
and a bath. The latter is in the parlour or bedroom—when 
the bath 1s not wanted it can be used for a conch or bed. 
leaving the main part of the room quite free. The hed top 
is hinged to open for use of bath (see plan). The table in 
living room is hinged against wall, and can be dropped when 
not in use. There are also ample cupboards in parlour 
and living room. The waste pipe from sink discharges into 
a square elm tank, so that no one will be likely to accidentally 
remove it, in mistake for an ordinarv bucket. 

Altogether, Mr. Morris is to be congratulated on his plan 
it is ingenious and of adequate dimensions. The cubical 
contents are as follows :—2.719% feet (including staircase), 


at 6d., £70. 
و‎ 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


THE PRIZE Lisr. 

HE annual prize-giving of the Royal Academy Schools 
T took place on Wednesday, at Burlington House, when 
| the President of the Roval Academy, Sir Edward 

Poynter, distributed the prizes. Тһе following is from the 
fist of prizes: Historical Painting.—* The Pool of Bethesda,” 
St. John. v.—gold medal and travelling studentship (£200), 
Gerald Leslie Brockhurst. Design for the Decoration of a Por- 
tion of a Public Building.—" A Boar Hunt”—first prize (£30) 
and silver medal, not awarded; second prize (£10) and 
bronze medal, Mary Wilhelmina D. Hickson. Design in 
Monochrome for a Figure Picture.-—“ The Escape of the 
Spies." “Then she let them down bv а cord through the 
window : for her house was on the town wall." Joshua, ii. 15. 
—Armitage prizes, first (4.30) and silver medal, not awarded ; 
man. Composition in Colour.—Prize (£10) and silver 
medal, Victor Noble Rainbird. Cartoon of a Draped Figure. 
--“А Suppliant'—prize (4,25) and silver medal, Hilda 
Marion Mechle. Two Painting of a Figure from the Life.— 
First prize (£10) and silver medal, Madeline Graham 
Barker; second prize, bronze medal, Robert John Swan. 

Perspective Drawing in Outline (open to painters and 
sculptors only).—“ A Step Ladder in the School Corndor’— 
prize (£5) and silver medal, not awarded. Composition in 
Sculpture.—" Diana and  Endvmion"—gold medal and 
travelling studentship (£200). Gilbert Ledward. Design in 
Architecture.—*“ A Town Hall for an Important City” —gold 
medal and travelling studentship (£200), David John 
Chisholm. Set of Architectural Drawings.—‘ The West 
Front of St. Marv.le-Strand' —first. prize, silver medal, 
Harold Clavforth Mason; second prize, bronze medal, not 
awarded. An Architectural Design,—Prize (£20) and silver 
medal, Walter Llewellyn Clark. Set of Drawings of an 
Architectural Design.—First prize (£15) and silver medal, 
James Mollison Wilson; second prize (7.10) and bronze 
medal, Harold Clavforth Mason. Perspective Drawing in 
Outline (open to architects onlv).— The West Front of St. 
Martin’s-in-the Fields’—silver medal, по competition. 
second (£10) and bronze medal, Winifred Beatrice Hard. 
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Original Composition in Ornament (open to architects only) 
—Prize (£5) and silver medal, Ernest Alexander R 
Rahbula. Architectural Design with Coloured Decoration. 
—“ The Ceiling of a Great Hall," 1oo ft. by soft.—silver 
medal, Geoffrey Philip A. Fildes. Landseer scholarships in 
Painting and Sculpture of £40 a year each, tenable for two 
vears, have been awarded—in painting, to Victor М. Rain- 
bird and Robert J. Swan; in sculpture, to Joseph H. Cawthra 
and Peter Induni; and for one year in painting, to James 


Williams. 
-----%----- 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE following interesting 
‘Morning Post’ :— 

Sir, —No doubt many who, like myself, have read Mr. 
March Phillipps's ideas upon the new front to Buckingham 
Palace and modern architecture in general feel as they did 
before they started reading. І tried, but could not grasp 
what Mr. Phillipps wanted. Being an architect I am, no 
doubt, from Mr. Phillipps's point of view, incapable of 
giving an opinion of any value on this subject. , In Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield we have an experienced architect and an 
author of considerable repute ; in Mr. Phillipps, I presume, 
we have the lay mind, absolutely untrammelled with the 
styles and essentials of architecture. Т cannot lay claim to 
either qualification, but am merely a young architect. who 
has watched the progress of architecture for some twenty 
years. 
^ Firstly, why should Mr. Phillipps make a scapegoat of 
the new front to Buckingham Palace? Surely that should 
have been the last example he should have taken, as it is 
common knowledge that the main outline of necessity had 
to be followed and old doors and windows merely reframed. 
Here indeed was an instance where the architect was tied 
hand and foot. Why does Mr. Phillipps keep flogging the 
dead horse of the old craftsmen of the middle ages, who 
can never come back to us in these days of Trade Unionism 
and competitive prices? It is true that architecture of the 
present day does not tell the story of the people; that at 
least, in my opinion, 1s something to be thankful tor, for 
never was there such an age of unrealities. 

I often hear the ridiculous plea for originality put for- 
ward, this and the idea of a style for the age in sympathy 
with the period is obviously impossible. Тһе stvles of the 
middle ages existed, because at that time designers were few 
and because one building was so often the prototype of 
another, particular features became common in particular 
countries for obvious reasons; the period of the Gothic 
stvles was a religious period, and the stvles were naturally 
sympathetic to the age, the ecclesiastical buildings ornate 
and unfortified, the castles severe and fortified. As soon as 
travelling from one country to another became common, and 
pictures of the buildings of other countries came to this 
countrv, so soon did the Gothic style become debased and 
the revival of the Classic take its place. In these davs of 
travel and of architectural books architects are naturally in- 
fluenced, and the various stvles of architecture of the dav is 
the result. If the Renaissance stvle of design, such as the 
front of Buckingham Palace, is unsuitable for, and not 
indicative of, the age, what, indeed, would be better? It 
is casy to condemn, but so hard to suggest. 

There is no such thing as originality in architecture, there 
never has been, and never will be. Architects have tried 
to be original, and have succeeded in designing a class of 
church or house different to those of their fellows, but the 
designs were only steps backwards. Хо letters to the Press 
or speeches can alter the architecture of the day, any leaning 
in any direction must be spontaneous and natural. АП 
attempts at originality are doomed to failure. How can anv 
architectura] design be in sympathy with the present аде, 
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an age when not only women's dresses, but even women's 
figures have to change annually to the dictates of fashion, 
in the same way as dogs are bred with long noses or with 
turned-in feet. The very idea of thinking that because in 
the  r4th-century there was a style in sympathy with 
the age there should also be a style indicative of our age 
is absurd, | 

Mr. Phillipps refers to the Mediaval Cathedral as full of 
the life of the people. I think few architects or laymen 
really like to see the Classic style adopted for our Christian 
buildings: it is difficult to forget their heathen origin, but 
for a public building or private house it 1s a very different 
matter. In the case of modern Classic and Gothic com- 
parisons are odious—the Gothic styles were created, the 
modern Classic or Renaissance is merely a revival of the 
very architecture from which Gothic art sprang, and this 
revival was, of course, the doom of architectural creative 
continuity. ' . 

It is very easy to refer to the weakness of modern archi- 
tecture. Of this I am certain—that modern architecture is 
improving year by year, because tha people of the country 
are beginning to understand what is good, and because archi- 
tects are studying old work, any attempts at originality, 
even to portray (as Mr. Phillipps would have it) the story 
of the people, means in these days a step backward. Some 
architects have succeeded in almost making a style of their 
own, but it has not lived: it has not been the start of a 
new general style, because it is bad. Both public and 
private buildings attract more interest now than twenty years 
ago; it is not otherwise as Mr. Phillipps would have us be- 
lieve. As soon as the people wanted something better in 
their churches and houses than the architects of thirty or 
forty years ago and even much later could give them, and 
when they began to understand architecture, so soon was 
better work seen. It is to the interest in architecture of the 
people of the country that we must look for further im- 
provement in design.— Yours, etc., 

HAROLD BAILEY. 

27, Sackville Street, November 2r, 


------%-- 
COURAGE IN COLOUR.* 


Ву К. GOULBURN Love tt, A.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, S.A. 


[^ these northern climes there is a shrinking from the 
dignity of pure colours, a fear that thev may be termed 
gaudy; there is a general lack of courage in applying 
any colour to one's surroundings excepting tertiary tones and 
greys. Already, however, there are indications that the 
"colour sens?" is awakening, and that the feeling for pure 
colour is growing. Тһе movement is one which is likely to 
Бе accelerated year by year. | 

The main barriers to that movement are the want of 
accurate knowledge of colour combination and the lack of 
courage in their use, inducing restraint and limitation to 
drab greys and sombre shades. 

The healthful influence of colours is of commanding im- 
portance. То appreciate bright colours is a sign of health 
and the gift to mankind of flowers is surely Nature's kindliest 
grace. How often will a little child go wild with joy at the 
sight of brilliant flowers! and who shall measure the influence 
of colour in shaping the faculties of the rising generation at 
the time of life when the mind is most receptive. 

A knowledge of the theorv of colour will place a much- 
needed tool in the hands of the architect, the designer and 
the decorator. 

Те may be difficult to believe that onlv three colours, red, 
blue, and vellow are emploved to obtain all the varietv of 
tones and colours on these charts. including even the black 
patch in the centres. Chart Ta is intended to make clear 
the composition of colours. Chart Па is a chromatic circle 
showing the gradations of twelve pure colours, апа 
Chart IIIa is a chromatic circle of the same twelve colours, 
only that they are broken with black or white. 


EE 


"А Paper read before the Society of Architects on December 11, 1913. 


DEFINITION OF COLOUR TERMS IN PRACTICE. 


Very often confusion arises through the careless or vague 
application of terms in describing colour aud its qualities. 
It may be advisable here to explain briefly the theory of 
culour-production, and to make clear the exact meaning of 
the terms employed in dealing with the subject. 

A spectrum shows the component parts of a ray of light 
separated trom one another, so that each part or colour may 
be seen separately. A common glass prism held to the light 
will produce a spectrum of’ colours. Тһе spectrum most 
seen in nature is that of the rainbow, where the rays of light 
are separated from one another by the dispersion of the 
light in drops of water. In the rainbow or glass prism each 
colour may be seen separately, although they merge together 
by indeterminate gradations in the following manner: From 
reds to oranges, to yellows, to greens, to blues, to violets. 
These form the spectral colours. From this it will be seen 
that a white ray of light can be ‘resolved into the colours of 
the rainbow, and that all the colours of the rainbow together 
produce a white ray of light. ‘This unity of white is produced 
by a combination of the three primary colours. 

The primary colours are those which cannot by any known 
process be further resolved. They are not produced by the 
combination of other colours. The primary pigments of the 
palette, red, yellow, and blue, are not the true primaries of 
the spectrum, inasmuch as they only produce a pale grey- 
white. As pigments, however, they are employed as 
primaries for the production of other colours. Therefore in 
this work the primary colours are taken as red, yellow, and 
blue, and are shown touching the first or inner line on 
Chart Ia. 

Secondary colours are combinations of two of the primaries, 
and are shown on Chart la, touching the second line: for 
instance, red and yellow = orange, yellow and blue- green, 
blue and red = violet. ‘These secondary colours may incline 
more or less to either of the primaries, thus producing what 
may be termed intermediate secondaries. ‘They are shown on 
Chart Ia, touching the third line, and may be called red- 
orange, vellow-orange, vellow-green, blue.green, blue violet, 
and red-violet. 

Pure colours are the pure washes of the three primary, the 
three secondary colours, and their six intermediate tones. 
It will be seen that not more than two of the primaries are 
employed to produce апу of these colours or tones. П a 
third primary had been emploved it would have dulled their 
purity. 

Broken colours are the pure colours broken up Бу the 
addition of white or broken down bv the addition of black. 
Broken colours, therefore, are the dulled tones of pure 
colours: not onlv is the puritv affected, but in some degree 
the tone also. Гот instance, black added to yellow gives it 
a greenish tone. Chart Па is a chromatic circle of 
graduated broken colours. The colours within the centre 
rng are the same shades as those on the inner side of the 
centre ring on Chart Па. 

Tertiary colcurs are combinations of nearly equal propor- 
tions of two secondaries, thereby introducing some of the 
third primary. This can easily be seen on the outer colour- 
rings of Chart Ta: orange and green=citrine, green and 
violet =olive, and violet and orange =russet. Citrine, there 
fore, although composed principally of vellow, has a due 
share of blue and of red. Olive and russet, it will be seen, 
are also composed of the three primaries. Every mixture of 
the three primaries is a step towards blackness until, with 
balanced proportions, actual black is produced. Тһе tertiary 
colours may incline more or less to either of the secondaries, 
thus producing a change of tone as seen on the outer colour- 
rings on Chart Ta. Tertiary colours in their lighter tones 
are called grevs. | 

Complementary colours are those which contain the com- 
pleting or finishing colour or colours necessary to form the 
spectrum or white light: for instance, we know that the 
primary pigments red, yellow, and blue prod e а pale grev- 
white, therefore the complementary colour of red would be the 
completing colour green (yellow and blue), the complementarv 
colour of vellow would be the completing colour violet fred 


and blue), and the complementary colour of blue would be 
the completing colour orange (red and yellow). 

So much depends upon the proper use and appreciation of 
the complementary colours that some care has been taken to 
devise a means of adjusting the differences between the com- 
plementary colours of the palette and complementary colours 
of the spectrum. Chart Па shows twelve pure colours 
arranged in a chromatic circle. — A circle is divided in its 
circumference into 360 degrees. Тһе complementary or 
completing colours of the palatte are found to be on the 
opposite diameter ; in other words, they are separated by 180 
degrees, or half the circumference of the circle; for instance, 
green is found opposite red, yellow opposite purple, and blue 
opposite orange. 

А more near approach to the true complementaries of the 
spectrum is found in those colours separated only by about 
150 degrees, or those colours to the left of the opposite 
diameter. By using the revolving Disc IIb within the limits 
of the slot and pin, fixed at the point marked, the following 
combinations are successively seen:— Blue and orange. 
yellow; violet-blue and yellow; violet and green-vellow ; 
violet-red and green; red and green-blue. 

These may be taken for all practical purposes as the most 
effective complementary colours. Seen in pairs, they produce 
in each other the most satisfving effects and the strongest 
contrasts. 

Warm and Cold Colours.—Those colours in which red or 
yellow predominate are called warm colours, and those іп 
which blue predominates are called cold colours. Referring 
to Chart IIa, it will be seen, for instance, green-yellow апа 
violet-red are warm colours, and also the yellows and reds 
between them. It is possible to use the term warm or cold 
to an individual colour; for instance, a violet-blue might be 
termed a warm blue or a cold violet, a yellow-green might be 
termed a warm green or a cold vellow, etc. 

Gradations are the gradual changes from colour to colour, 
and from light to dark. 

Shares are the gradations of a colour from light to dark bv 
the addition of white or by the addition of black; for in- 
stance, Chart IIa shows the shades of twelve pure colours. 
The pure colour is seen in each between the center rings. 
The shades from the pure colour to the black are the broken 
colours graduated with an admixture of black. The shades 
from the pure colours to the outer extremities are graduated 
with an admixture of white. 

Tones are the gradations of a colour by the addition of 
another colour. For instance, on Chart IIa are shown some 
of the tones between the primary and secondary colours. 
There are, of course, innumerable others; a whole scale of 
red shades тау be altered in tone by the introduction of blue. 
thereby making the reds more violet, or bv the introduction 
cf vellow, therebv making the reds more orange. 

‘Hue has a similar meaning to that of tone, but the word 
is mostly confined to popular speech and poetry, and is 
mainly significant of brilliant cclouring, as the hues of the 
rainbow, or the hues of the flower garden. 
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Tints is similarly employed for pale shades. It is mainly 
significant of soft colouring, as the tints of autumn leaves. 

Scale is a collection of the tones of a colour, including its 
shades and its tints. For instance, each graduated colour 
on Plate Па is the scale of that colour. 

Chromatic scale is the entire gamut of the primary and 
secondary coleurs, with all the intervening tones and shades. 

Chromatic circle is an arrangement of the colours in а. 
circle so that the reds join with the violets. Charts Па 
and Ша are graduated chromatic circles. 

Brightness of а colour depends upon the amount of light 
that it reflects, and is independent of its purity. 1t will be 
noted on Chart IIa that the lighter tones or tints possess more 
brightness than the darker tones or shades. 

Intensity is the quality of a colour in which the greatest 
purity and the greatest brightness unite—so much so that if 
the brightness were increased the purity would decrease. 

Contrast is the effect produced by the nearness of two or 
more colours, tones, or shades. For instance, if red and 
vellow be placed together thev will affect each other: the 
red will acquire a slightly violet tone, and the vellow wul 
acquire a slightly green tone. If a dark and a light shade 
of any colour be placed together, the dark will appear darker 
and the light lighter. 


Simultaneous contrast is the effect produced when two 
shades or colours are seen together. For instance, they will 
appear as dissimilar as possible, both in the composition of 
the colours and the height of the shade. The results mav 
be harmful or beneficial to each other. 


Successive contrast is the effect produced when two shades 
or colours are seen after each other. For instance, having 
looked for a certain length of time on one colour, it will be 
found that the next colour looked at will be affected by the 
complementary of the colour of the first. The result тау be 
harmful or beneficial. 


Harmony.—This word has a different meaning when 
employed in reference to musical matters to that which it has 
when employed in reference to colour and design. Harmony 
of colour consists in a combination of many qualities subjected 
to the same influence to secure one pleasing purpose: for 
instance, the harmony of colour bv gradation, the harmony 
of colour bv contrast, the harmony of tone, the harmony of 
proportion or balance, etc. 
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HAVE been asked two questions:— First, would you 
then dress up our Governor-General like ап Indian. or 
prince? | know ^W. C.” would have liked to ask this 
if he had dared, but discretion is the better part of valour; 
хо it was loft to a friend to put the matter in private to me. 
In the house of a kinsman, where 1 often have spent 
vacations there are two portraits, one, I think, by Reynolds, 
has buckled shees, итеу sik hose and breeks, а dove- 
caloured coat, ornamented with silver to а slight extent, 
and a waistcoat of white watered silk embroidered in flowers 
by hand; the wrist-bands, ruffs and tie are of lace of con- 
siderable value. There is а small Court. sword with 5 
jewelled hilt, and a three-cornered hat, with an edging of 
silver and a jewelled brooch. Warren Hastings and Clive 
Wore costumes not very different from this, and it is used 
in dark colours by Court officials even now. Sir Horace 
Fulton, I believe, used to come to my father’s church in 
very much this guise, and he looked a gentleman, whereas 
the aldermen in their great gowns of red and sable appeared 
dubiously so; even the Goldsmiths? Company. із blue, with 
fur edyings, to mv vouthful mind recalled the absurd figures 
m a pantomime with needlessly big heads. This. effect 
was increased by the mdiculous nature of the proceedings. 
They came to hear the will of Sir Martin Bowes, а valiant 
knight of the time of James L, who was really а tallow 
chandler. His arms hung in the church, а wooden sword, 
а helmet, which would not open, a coat with only one side 
to it; mailed gloves, which vou could not get ou, and spurs, 
whieh would not turn round. Still, when hung in the dark 
on either side of the organ. they produced a certain effect 
of mystery and grandeur: this was undoubtedly the case 
with four great banners, which hung down (тет the roel, 
and waved slowly in the draught. On these coats of arms 
mingled with hons shooting with bows, an obvious pun of 
thi name of the knight, and griffins clawing the air. 
apparently with a desire. to catch a lot of cherubs flitting 
promiscuouslv over the silken field. suggested Adams's 
allegories with their little innocents, who were chawed up 
by wild beasts fer getting tired of plaving hymn tunes on 
a penny whistle. The sort of religious exerci’ the Gold- 
smiths performed was not out of keeping with this. 
The Wil тал: "Moreover, he left the sum of three 
pounds, six and twopence halfpenny to provide a collection 
in the vestry on the occasion of the annual visit of the com- 
pany to St. Магу, Woolnoth, and for the repair of the 
church, the rest to be given to the poor of the parish, the 
which they do faithfully perform and орау.” The church 
was plainly out of repair; the poor certainly got nothing ; 
the grub in the vestry, the goldsmiths turned up their noses 
at. thev had an, almightly bn in their hall when. they 
got back, the friends of the church officials consumed what 
was provided there in their. displeasure—for there was а 
concoction of spiced wine made Бу Messrs. Birch, from a 
prescription handed down from the time of Elizabeth. No 
physic was ever nastier; people were inveigled in, and 
induce? to trv a gulp of it: and all we the rest. who knew 
it of old. stood round with our pocket handkerchiefs ready to 
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shove into our mouths lest we should exhibit an unseemly 
joyfulness at their agonies, in trying to get rid of the 
mouthful, without seeming to show that they did not like 
it. Many were afterwards comforted with. almond biscuits 
and little diamond- shaped sponge cakes with sugar on top, 
and © maids of honour" and Chelsea buns. A curious ruling 
had been made іп Chancery ; that if money were left “in 
order to perform certain things,” then the whole of it must 
be spent on these; but if the words were, “on trust that 
they should do so and so,” so long as the trusts were per- 
formed to the letter, any balance over and above might 
be used for other purposes; so the poor went lean, and 
thie rich feasted, and we. the onlookers, thought our thoughts 
as do repesing trust im a wealthy city company. But they 
did not stand. alone in this. ‘The funds of the Medical 
School at Oxford had been used partly to provide a salary 
for a lecturer in historv, partly to pay scholars at Christ- 
church, partly for miscellaneous expenses, whatever 
those may mean. Mr. Dodson, of Christchurch (‘‘Lewis 
Carroll," of ‘‘Alice Wonderland’’), one of the 
most lugubrious old fellows vou ever set eyes on, put 
it in the form of a question thus: How mean you, 
sir? How mean!” The Royal Commissions fished up parts 
Gf these. perverted endowments, and restored them to their 
proper uses, but there are hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
the object of which was to bring poor scholars from certain 
defined towns and schools, or districts, to the great Universi- 
ties, where there were colleges assigned to distinct locali- 
bs ах Lincoln, Pembroke, Jesus, Balliol, King’s, Queen's, 
John's, Trinity, and New. In place of which with the 
5. of a few bound to wealthy schools, and а few 
which жеге so poor that they did not excite curiosity, the 
whole have been thrown open to public competition, which 
means that those whose fathers were wealthy enough, and 
knew how to get them trained specially, have carried off 
all the plums, 2nd very often, made no due return for them. 
Jowett was mainly instrumental in setting up the system of 
appointment by examination; he did so to get rid of a still 
worse one of backstairs’ influenc e, and poking poor rela- 
tions in every 5. by wealthy men. But he never thought 
it an ideal method of choosing officers for the army and navy 
or for getting men of business powers for the Civil Service. 
And when competitions. are set up as a satisfactory manner 
of choosing architects for great buildings, one cannot forget 
that the great erections of the world were not done iu this 
хау. The Pyramids, the Parthenon, the Pantheon, St. 
Sophia, St. Peter's; Milan, Cologne, St. Mark's, The 
Louvre, Versarlles, Windsor. York, Canterbury, and Lincoln, 
St. Pauls, Durham and Elv, Amiens, Bourges, Rheims, 
and Rouen, the Alhambra, the Mosque of Hassan, the 
sulimanie, the Ahmedjie. the Dome of the Rock, the tomb 
at Sultanich, the Pearl Mosque at Tzpahan, the Taj Mahal. 
the great Mosque. at Delhi, those at Agra and Fatehpur- 
Sikri, the Tombs of Mahmoud at Beejapur, of Itimad-ud- 
Раша, of Akbar. The Angkor Wat, Mount Abu, Perse 
polis and Nineveh, to run through those which occurs at 
random, were all the work of official, or appointed, archi- 
tects. The only marked exceptions I know are the Houses 
of Parliament, the Fereign Office, and the Law Courts, in 
Lendon: of these, the first two are not in stvle even of the 
drawings which won the competition. The last is always 
spoken against. Competitions lead to а feasty style of 
design, which looks grand өп paper; plaster aml other 
shams, which make a great show for the money. Frenchmen 
almost alwavs take the prizes in international competitions ; 
but they hardly ever get the work to c атту out ; their draw- 
ings are superb, vet no one seems quite to believe in them; 
they сап be done im a wav, perhaps, for the price, but 
thev cannot be executed in first-rate manner. except at a 
greatlv-inereased сом. And of all competitions, limited 
ones perhaps combine all objections with no advantages ; 
to charge £2 25 for information which cannot cost 25. is 
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a fraud, which reduces the whole to the level of sixpenny 
word competitions in second-ciass magazines. 

But I have got far away from my original subject; the 
second portrait is by Lely: here there are buff shoes, yellow 
silk stockings, and canary satin shorts and doublet, lace 
collar and ouffs, a large hat with drooping feather, a 
jewelled brooch and sword. This is not unlike the official 
dress of the Garter, which is used by our Kings on State 
occasions ; there is no reason, therefore, why either of these 
dresses should not be adapted for the Governor-General in 
Durbar; but both have been rendered absurd by a stupid 
great train of velvet, tied at the shoulders with butter-fly 
bows of a preposterous size, after the manner of the man 
milliner, Louis VIX. This question, ‘‘Would you put the 
Viceroy in native costume, '' is just part of the fat-headedness 
which cannot think anyone else can design beautiful buildings 
because no glimmerings of beauty occur to thémselves. The 
second question, " Why do you jump about like a flea from 
building to building all over the world in a wav which no one 
can follow 2” is disconcerting, as likening one to the wicked 
flea whom no man pursueth; but it appears to me again 
to be mere fat-headedness; the whole point is whether the 
structures cited are exactly the right ones to enforce the 
position taken up. Of course, knowledge on such. matters 
cannot be perfect. but the ordinary textbook will generally 
enable readers to follow my meaning, so long as they do 
not think that породу has seen round corners, where guides 
do not take vou. Ten million men may sav they did not 
see a thing; but it is no evidence against one who did: 
though he may easily be mistaken, as to the place where 


he saw it. 
———— — 
NOTES. 


OCAL records would be valuable if they were all carried 
out as well as the interesting monograph on the Bridge 
of Dee, which Mr. G. M. Fraser, the librarian of the 

Aberdeen Public Library has just produced.* It is compiled 
in a very interesting way, and with a few good iiliustra- 
tions, three of which we reproduce. А bridge which has 
stood to good purpose for some 400 years and has now an 
endowment fund of nearly £30,000, should be an object 
of respect. It has, at any rate, been an object of great 
admiration with its fine range of seven semi-circular ribbed 
arches and its bold cut waters. It is enriched with many 
sculptured coats of arms and old carved heads, and whe. 
it had the old post in position and the wayside chapel at 
the north-east corner, must have made an exceptionally 
interesting picture. The architect was the Rev. Alexander 
Galloway, parson, of Kinkell, who left his mark on several 
other works, such as the King's College, the Cathedral, 
the Snow Church, etc. Building operations on the present 
bridge began about 1520. As a curious instance of the 
inaccuracy of the old builders, we may note that the arches 
and piers all vary in size. Тһе first arch rises 18ft. 8in.. 
the second 18ft. sin., the third 17ft. gin.. the fourth 
18ft. 4in., the fifth 188. rfin., the sixth r7ft. rrin., and 
the seventh 17ft. 8in. Тһе piers, too, all vary slightly. 
The charming little wooden statue, which we reproduce 
from Mr. Fraser’s book, was taken from the chapel which 
used to stand at the north-east corner of the bridge, some 
time about the Reformation, and was taken to Ostend, and 
it is now in the Church of Notre Dame de Finistere, in 
Brussels. This excellent little monograph should incite 
others who have the opportunity to add to local historical 
records in an equally worthy manner. 


А соор appreciation of Sir Aston Webb’s Victoria and Albert 
Museum appeared in the “Times” the other day, signed 


*Messrs. Smith and Sons, Aberdeen. 
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“Lindo S. Myers," as follows:—“I do not think, certainl: 
I do rot know of any museum built for the purpose of a 
museum 50 
Albert Museum." 
doubt. 


This opinion is very widely shared, no 


IN the same letter the writer says apropos of the discussion 
as to the value of the Victoria falence in the old part oi 
the museum:—^I do not think that many people would 
accord with the opinion,that the Ceramic Gallery, as it 
exists, is either good art in itself or appropriate for the 
exhibition of pottery, and certainly would be quite unfit, 
plus its columns, for the exhibition of such a collection as 
the Jones. It is quite bad enough that the Victorian art 
displaved in the ceiling and the outlines in red on the 
windows should huve to be left to compare with such decora- 
tive art as is massed in the Jones Collection. Of course. 
there is the remaining merit of the Gallery (and I trux 
the columns wii] be preserved in some other portion af th: 
Museum) that. it will exhibit fairly the state of art in interior 
decoration by petterv that had been. reached in the reign 
of Good Queen Victona.” 


THE criticism which follows on the Cluny Museum and the 
Galerie d’Apollcn is no doubt well merited, as to the 
tessellated floors and railwav-ribbed glass roofing of the 
first, and the ornamentation of the latter, which destroys 
the importance and significance of the exhibits. Our friends 
across the Channel are not always impeccable. The Sevres 
exhibit at the Ghent Exhibition was completely spoit by it 
elaborate pavement and the gaudy hangings. 


AT last the Spring Gardens site for the Shakespeare Memon] 
Theatre has disappeared in the announcement that a site 
in Gower Street of nearly 50,oooft. has been acquired fur 
the purpose. As the “ Times" says, the committee has been 
fairly constant to the idea of an island site, and thi 
promises the possibility of one which may be surrounded by 
gardens and front to Gower Street, Keppel Street, aml 
Malet Street. АШ these kind of enterprises for London fall 
short of ideality for the lack of enthusiasm and imagina- 
поп. One сап hardly doubt that at Hyde Park Corner or 
on the south front of the river a great national theatre of 
this kird would have found a far finer setting. 


THE Jaws which are framed to circumvent evil-doers press 
very hardly on the more reputable members of society some- 
times—at all events, in the realm of building affairs. Sir 
William Chance has done valuable service in his exposition 
of the difficulties attending the enforcement of bualding by- 
laws, and on the roth again ventilated the subject at the 
Caxton Hall meeting of the British Constitution Associa- 
tion. Mr. W. D. Caroe presided in the absence of Lord 
Robert Cecil. Sir William said:—Every urban sanitary 
authority could make by-laws with respect to streets and 
their sewerage, "he structure, ventilation. drainage, and 
sanitary arrangements of new buildings. the submission cf 
pans, ete., but they had to be confirmed. һу the Loca! 
Government. Board. As was usual when апу by-laws and 
regulations were not jud down i an Act of Parliament. 
but left to. public bodies to draw up, much dissatisfaction 
was sagendered, and this resulted in the formation of the 
Building By-Laws. Reform Association. ‘That association 
drew up a Bill which passed through the House of Lords 
in an amended form, and when the association . cease: 
to exist in 1912 the British Constitution Association accepted 
the responsibility of continuing the work. They hoped to 
carry the Bill through Parliament, because until some sucn 
measure was passed into law the field of building by-laws 
administration would remain open to jobberv and corruption. 


d as the new portions of the Victoria and. 


| 
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The Bill would introduce just that alasticity which was so 
much needed into the operation of building by-laws, and 
at the same time it carefully provided that nothing should 
be done contrary to the interests of the public health. If 
it became law (пеге would be fewer comp.aints of unneces- 
sary hardships inflicted’ on persons who were doing their 
best to supply the housing needs of the country. 


THE picturesque new Middlesex Guildhall buildings were 
opened on the igth by Prince Arthur of Connaught. · The 
Prince was presented with a gold key by the architect, Mr. 
J. S. Gibson. In the course cf an admirable speech, as 
reported in the " limes," the Prince said:—I understand 
that the site of this edifice is of very great historical interest ; 
but many waters have flower under the bridge of Time, since 
the fortress, known as the Westminster Sanctuary, stood 
on this spot, where legal processes could not be executed. 
I need hardly say that the conditions have been reversed, 
that this magnificent building is intended primarily for this 
magnificent building is intended primarily for the enforce- 
ment of the law, instead of its evasion (laughter), for which 
purpose the first building erected on this site was used. 
Although your county in point of size is now one of the 
smallest in the country, it derives great importance from 
being linked so closely with this great metropolis of the 
Empire. І congratulate vou on the completion of this 
building, which is, to sav the least cf it, worthy of the 
historical monuments and great public buildings which sur- 
round it, and also of the needs of your council and Justices, 
who require it for the manifold duties appertaining to their 
respective offices. — Personally, I am a firm believer in 
environment, and I feel convinced that the efficiency of all 
these who are engaged in the administration. of the muni- 
cipal affairs of vour county cannot fail to be increased by 
the fact that they will have such a spacious building for 
carrying on their work. To all concerned in its erection, I 
offer my sincere congratulations. 


OwiNG to the munificent donation of £35.000 from the 
Earl of Plymouth, the Crvstal Palace is at last secured for 
the public "se. In some form or other the special services 
of Sir David Burnet, as well as the liberality of Lord 
Plymouth, ought to be perpetuated in or about the building. 
It will be remembered that Tord Plymcuth bought the 
property for £230,000, and thus made its acquisition 
possible. 


THE committee is very anxious to increase the annual income 
of the Benevolent Fund of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society, and it invites subscriptions from archi- 
tects and surveyors. Already a number of gentlemen ате 
supporting the fund bv subscribing amounts from half a 
guinea upwards per annum. Тһе value of the work of this 
society can be considerably increased by the existence of a 
strong Benevolent Fund, which will enable the committee to 
give financial assistance in cases where it is necessary, 
bevond the allowances of the National Insurance Act. 


-----%--- 
BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
THE EXAMINATIONS. 


THE FINAL: ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 


Instructions. 
т. The drawings, which should be on uniform sheets of 
paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent to the 
Secretary Gf the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
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Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, and 
his name and address, and the name of the school (if any), 
in which the drawings have been prepared, must be attached 
thereto. 

3. Ali designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the student that the design 
is his own work, and that the drawings have been wholly 
executed by him. Їп the preparation of the design the 
student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at any angle of 45 degrees in line, monochrome, or 
colour. Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finished as work- 
ing drawings. Lettering on all drawings must be in a clear 
scholarly character. 


SUBJECT XIII. 

(a) A large Fireplace in the Main Reception Room of a 
Town Hall. | А 

Drawings Required.—Detail drawings to 4-inch. scale. 
Important details to r-inch. scale. 

(b) A Single-Span Foot Bridge over a Stream до feet 
wide, in any material that the candidate may select. 

Drawings Required.—Detail drawings to 4-inch. scale. 
Important details to 1-inch. scale. 


SUBJECT XIV. 

(a) Council Offices for a Small Town on an open Site. 
The cost of the building not to exceed £15,000. 

Drawings Required.—}-inch. scale and j-inch. 

(b) Completion of a Tower by a Lead Spire. The tower 
is 24 feet square outside measurement, 6o feet high to top 
of parapet. (Cornice and parapet not existing, but to be 
provided.) There is a newel staircase in the centre of one 
side of the tower. 

Drawings Required.—}-inch. scale and j-inch. 


SUBJECT XV. 

(a) A Museum (detached) in the Park of a Country Town. 
The cost of the building not to exceed £15,000. 

Drawings Required.—}-inch. scale and 4-inch. 

(b) An Open Timber Roof to a School Hall, span 45 feet. 
The Hall is 8o feet long. Опе bay only to be shown. 

Drawings Required.—}-inch. and important details to 
r-inch. scale. | 


DATES FOR SUBMISSION OF DESIGNS IN 1914. 
Subject XIII. Subject XIV. Subject XV. 


United Kingdom 28th Feb. goth April goth June 

Johannesburg 3oth April 3oth June 31st Aug. 

Melbourne 3oth May 31st July 3oth Sept. 

Sydney 3oth May 31st July 3oth Sept. 

Toronto 31st March: 3oth May 31st July 
-----%-- 


THE MEMBER AND THE NOBLEMAN. 


By Dax (with the usual apologies). 
The sun was shining in the. west— 
Shin'ng upon the Square: — 
It did its very, very best 
To cheer the statues there— 
And this was right, because it saw 
Thev looked so black and bare. 


The moon was shining merrily, 
Because it knew the sun | 
Had got good business to be there 
Now that the vear was done— 

* It's very nice of him,” she said, 
* He is so fond of fun." 


'The Square was odd as odd could be, 
'The Arch was high as high: 

You couldn t see the Arch because 
A Bank was standing by— 

lf but the Bank were cleared away— 
There’d be no Bank. ‘That's why. 


The Member and the Nobleman 
Were walking in the Strand ; 
They smiled like anything to see 

A Garden close at hand : 
“If this were altered up a bil,” 
They said, "it would be grand!” 


“Tf all the Dukes for all the years 
Held it in ducal state, 

Do you suppose," the Member said, 
“That they could keep it great?” 
‘They might!” replied the Nobleman-— 

“They'd try, at any rate!” 


“() Acres come and walk with me!” 
The Member did beseech. 

* A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk 
With one and all, and each: 

About a score of vou, or more, 
Is not beyond my reach." 


A long Long Acre looked at him, 
But never a word it said, 
For ancient echoes rumbled dim 
In its Long Acre'd head, 

Meaning to sav it should not choose 
‘To leave its ducal bed. 


But four neat acres hurried up, 
АП eager for the deal: 


Their paves were swept, their stuceos wi ashed, 


Their value ripe and real— 
Though here and there in little wavs 
A trifle down at heel. 


Then four more acres followed. them, 
The Member to implore; | 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more and more and more— 

And most were several stories high, 
But some a single floor. 


The Member and the Nobleman 
Walked on a mile or twain, 

Until thev reached а theatre MOER 
Co(n)ventionally “the Lane” 

And all the little acres stood 
And stared at them again. 


“The time has come," the Member said, 


“То talk of several things, 

Of sporting clubs. and Market tolls, 
And cabbages on strings. 

And building plots in little lots. 
And whether streets have wings!" 


* For market place." the acres cried, 


* For office, shop, or flat. 
Though some of us are out of sorts, 
The rest are fine and fat!” 
“I know it." said the Member-man, 
"Tm pretty sure of that. 
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B Opera-house," the Member said, 
"ls what all chiefly need: 
A Burleigh and a Tavistock : 
Sounds very nice indeed : — 
So deal the cards out, if you please, 
I think it is your lead?" ^ 


“But oh, the Duke," the Acres cried, 
‘Turning a lile blue,— 

“ After his kindness that would be 
A dismal thing to do! 

‘The re mile-stones on the Dover Road,” 
Said he, "d'vou like the view?” 


"Don't go away, O, Acres dear, 
And leave me in your debt, 
York, Chandos, Henrietta Streets, 
Oh, do not go just vet; 

It really wouldn't be, vou see. 
Quite. Henrietiquette." 


"Мик teen's a lot of us.” they cried, 
“То gobble, anvhow— 
There used to be but three of old— 
Three acres, and a cow." 
““Гуах long ago.” the Member sighed— 
"Cows do not matter now? 


“1 teel for vou,” the Member said, 
5I truly sympathise, — 

And so here gees.” and then һе chose 
Nineteen of finest size— 

Holding a morning newspaper 
Clo to his beaming eves. 


“O, acres.” said the Nobleman, 
"We've had a lengthy run. 

Your leases they are running out.” 
But answer came there none. 

And this was scarcely odd. because 
The fun had not begun. 


اا 
THE NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.‏ 


HE Mayor of Nottingham (Mr. F. Ball) entertamet 
his brethren of the о profession in the 
Nottingham and Denby district at a banquet at the 

Exchange Hal, Nottingham, and near тоо members ot 
the joint society enjoyed. Mr. Balls hospitality. The occa 
sion was marked by the utmost geniality and good fellow- 
ship. and pleasure was added by the excellent songs of Mr. 
E. Fisher, Mr. E. Raspin, and Mr. Slack in humorous 
monologues. 

The toast list was brief. and the speeches were enter- 
taining; while incidentally they brought forward several sug- 
gestions which will have to be seriously considered. | 

The Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society was 
(һе subject of the teast submitted bv the Mavor. ~ The 
society, said the Mayor. had been in existence for S1 vears. 
and its membership had at no time been so numerous or 
more enthusiastic than at present. It was controlled by an 
energetic committee with a president who was respected bı 
every practising architect in the city. | 

“Т am conscious of the fact.” the Mayor added, “that 
Nottingham is net the happy possessor of manv modern 
ммте of outstanding architectural importance. but we 
kok with confidence fo this condition being remedied in 
the near future T trust our local architects may shortly 
he given av opportunity to produce something of which we 
тау be proud." There was a growing conviction, he said. 
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amorg a large and increasing section of members of the 
city council that a new council chamber and block of civic 
buildings must ere long be erected upon the site of the 
present Exchange building. ‘They possessed a site second 
to none in the country, upon which now stands a meagre, 
unpretentious, and undesirable block of ancient property, 
offensive to the good taste of the inhabitants and no credit 
to the сиу. When the time was ripe he trusted the council 
in their wisdom would invite competitive plans, and with 
the assistance of an assessor of undoubted eminence make 
a selection of the best scheme submitted. Не hoped the 
happy and successful competitor might be а native of 
Nottingham. 

The Mavor reminded local architects that branch libraries 
may shortly be erected in various districts of the city. He 
was sure it would be the committee's wish to secure the 
best available local talent. This could only be done by 
competition. Не was a firm believer in the distribution «f 
favour by merit. Give all, especially the clever, ambitious. 
and often struggling young architect, a chance to distinguish 


himself. It was a duty they owed to those who were coming 
along. Let them succeed on their merits, and who could 


help the voung enthusiast more than a public authority ? 

The Mavor also alluded to the grave difficulties presented 
bv the labour agitation. Architects were often placed in 
positions of extreme difficulty, he said, owing to the attitude 
of labour. He trusted both masters, men, and architects 
would so work mutually together that all diffi ulties might 
be satisfactorily adjusted, and that all might work for the 
common good of their profession and cf the building trades. 

The president of the society, Mr. E. R. Sutton, in 
response, jocularly mentioned that this was the first time the 
Architects’ Society had been entertarued by the Mayor of 
Nottingham, though the society bad had the pleasure of 
entertaining Mayors of the past. ‘The Architects’ Society 
had presented Nottingham, said Mr. Sutton, with a unique 
Mayor. Some were born great; some had achieved great- 
ness; some had greatness thrust upon them. In the Mayor 
thev had a living example of all three. [n 1861 he was 
the finest baby born in Lenton. His achievements were 
dotted up and down the сиу for all to judge: and the 
greatness thrust upon him was the position. he held as first 
magistrate of the city. The architects of the city were 
proud that one of their number had been found worthy to 
fill the office. Last year, said Mr. Sutton, the Nottingham 
society celebrated its jubilee. It was cne of the oldest 
(f not the oldest) allied societies in connection with the 
Roval Institute of British Architects. They now boasted а 
membership of 115. | 

Referring to the suggested new town hall, Mr. Sutton 
made an interesting suggestion. Nottingham, he said was 
very deficient in апу modern buildings of which they could 
be proud. Тһе new town hall would have to satisfy Not- 
tingham probably for roo years, and £ s. d. should not be 
the primary consideration. He was not sure that the site of 
the present Exchange was the best for the new building. 
He suggested that the new town hall might be placed in the 
‘centre of the market place, with main entrances facing 
Chapel Bar, High Street, and Pelham Street, aml in front 
of the main entrances would be open spaces with the town 
hallas a background for any monuments of the future. — Not- 
tingham was lacking in monuments, as in monumental build- 
ings, said Mr. Sutton, because there was no place to put 
them. 

Mr. A. N. Bromley, who proposed the toast of the Citv 
of Nottingham, disagreed with Mr. Sutton’s suggestion that 
the Market Square should be sacrificed to a new town hall. 
He would be jealous of a foot cf the market place being taken. 
һе said, for he thought Nottingham’s splendid market 
place was much better left as it i5. 

Alderman Sir John Turney, in a characteristic response, 
said they had some of the biggest “muffs” in the Notting- 


ham Citv Council, but the citizens had made the council 
and thev had to be responsible for what the council did. 
But thev ought not to grumble at what had been done during 
the last до vears. Не referred to the history of the trading 
concerns of the corporation. ‘The gas undertaking had! con- 
tributed to the rates £834,400. А few years after taking 
over the gas the corporation tock over the water, and while 
thev had never believed in making money out of that thev 
had given in relief of rates £28,300. ‘The electricity under- 
taking, to which Sir John referred as “that most unfortunate 
job,” had contributed £136,150 to the rates; and the tram- 
wavs, which had been managed as well as any tramway 
undertaking in the country and handed over £202,goo—u 
grand total from the four trading concerns of the corpora- 
tion. of Ж1.201,800. In addition they paid more than 
£40,000 a усаг in rates and taxes, and altegether, in 37 
vears, they had contributed to the public funds no less than 
£,2.200.000. 

The health of the Mavor was drunk at the call of Mr. 
Harry Gill, who, as befitted а noted antiquarian, had been 
dipping into history, and found that as long ago as 1724 Not- 
tingham had a practising architect “of a sort” for its Mayor, 
in the person of Marmaduke Pennel. Nearly a тоо years 
later the borcugh survevor was engaged to enlarge and 
beautify the town hall. "The then councils s idea of beauty 
might be gauged from the instruction given to the surveyor 
that the work was to be done in stucco, and painted to 
imitate stone! Mr. Gull concluded by thanking the Mayor | 
for his hospitality, and congratulating him on the high 
position. to which he had risen as the civic head of Notting- 
ham. 

A graceful reply from Mr. Ball brought a pleasant evening 
to à close. 


————4-—-—— 
LONDON AS AN HISTORIC CITY. 


HE buildings of London, compared with those of other 
historic cities, Was the subject of a lecture Бу Mr. 

Allen S. Walker to the Historic London Club. Не 

said that the four great cities in England, Canterbury, York, 
Winchester, апа London, originated from their geographical 
position, which was near rivers that afforded means ot 
defence. "Тһе reason why the Romans did not make London 
their capital was because Canterbury defended the south- 
eastern portion of the country, Winchester defended the 
scuth coast, Colchester was able to secure the safety of the 
Essex shore, and the strongest fortifications and military: 
forces had to be at York in order to deal with the unruly 
tribes of the North. It became convenient for the Emperor 
to be at York when he was in Britain, and so 
York became the capital, leaving London to develop 
as the fiscal or commercial port, with roads run- 
ning therefrom to all parts of the country along 
which the food supply of the troops could pass. York 
claimed. to be the second Rome and London was simply а 
busy port. Almost any city then was better architecturally 
than London, and manv of them exhibited specimens of that 
art to-dav, but Roman London lav twentv feet below the 
surface, and even when pavements were dug up thev were 
turned into a kind of wall paper, and hung on the walls of a 
museum, as though they had never been walked on. Не. 
hoped that when the London Museum was planned, and л 
piece of London pavement could be given to it, it might be 
placed on the floor in its original position. London had very 
few Saxon remains. The Tower of London was Norman ; it 
had a splendid history as а medizval fortress, but what was 
it in fearsomeness compared with the great ruined castle cf 
Rochester? When one looked at the quiet domesticity of the 
Tower, as civilised by Wren, one would think that all the 
sternness expected in such an example of medieval architec- 
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ture had been lost. One found something between a castle 
and an Elizabethan country seat. Even the dungeons had 
become tame by the admission of daylight. 

What had London lost ecclesiasticallv? Тһе interior cf 
old St. Paul's would not compare with the interior of 
Durham, but London had a magnificent example of 12th- 
century Norman work in the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, and with that and the ‘Temple Church it could hold 
its own in Norman work with other cities. In medizva! 
times, while England was chiefly a wool producing country, 
the country did not possess the wealth which enabled 
merchant princes to build such houses as might be seen in 
Nuremberg, Brussels, and Ghent. Тһе houses in. England 
were small in character, and when the people had the wealth 
for erecting gorgeous buildings they had lost the necessary 
taste. That was the tragedy of England. London was of 
considerable size, but with the exception of the Cathedral it 
consisted of low houses behind grev walls. ТЕ Westminster 
Abbey had been finished, as originally intended, with a cen- 
tral tower and spire, it would have rivalled Cologne Cathedral 
in height, but they were bound to admit that nothing 
approached to the sublime beautv of its interior. "The 
lecturer compared the humble character of the streets and 
houses in London and York with those in cities abroad, and 
said that even Canterbury, with its cathedral, had only little 
domestic buildings that might be found in anv market town. 
He hoped that if Cloth Fair, which was threatened, should 
even be pulled down, an effort would be made to save the 
“Dick Whittington,” the oldest inn in the City. London was 
at a disadvantage inasmuch as no portion stood on a hill. 
And few were able to gauge the magnificence of its build- 
ings; it lav low in their midst, chiefly represented by the 
genius of Christopher Wren, who built a Renaissance citv 
after the Great Fire, and had the courage to throw against 
the sky the great and dominating dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, knowing that future ages would judge him thereby. 


-----%--- 
THE ARCHITECT. 


N architect is a man who plans houses for himself, and 
compels you to build them. You consult him about 
your proposed residence, and he immediatelv becomes 

most sympathetic. You and vour wife have studied the 
woman's publications, and have combined floor plans for his 
guidance. Не gently points out to vou that the second-floor 
plan you have sketched, when super-imposed on the first-floor 
plan, provides that the stairs shall terminate against the 
ceiling, while the upper-hall opening for the second flight 
of stairs will leave a large hole in the ceiling of the living- 
room and undoubtedly worrv people who со downstairs in a 
hurry. 

He also shows vou, in a mild and inoffensive manner, that 
the spare bathroom will jut out in the air to the west some 
thirty feet from the walls of the lower storev. 

Having done this, he takes a pencil and hastily sketches 
а rough plan which conforms іп no way to vour ideas. Also, 
if vour lot has a slope, he plans a house which is to be 
built on the level, and if vour lot is level, he devises a plan 
which will necessitate vour excavating about ten thousand 
cubic vards of dirt at the rear, in order to have the lower 
Storey receive any davlight. 

All architects have pet plans. Either they want vou to 
have a pergola porch or thev want vou to have a terrace in 
front. Also, they will invariably wish you to have the sleep- 
ing porch on the north side of the house, where the nice snow 
can drift in the winter time. 

You have told: the architect that vour limit on the cost of 
the building is £5,000. With that as a specific guide, he 
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draws the plans for a house and estimates it at so much per 
cubic foot, the grand total being £5,714. But he points out 
to you that he has given himself plenty of margin, and so 
you get the bids. The contractors also margin themselves 
plentifully, and their combined estimates only reach £8,116. 
At this juncture you discover that the architect has re- 
arranged all the rooms, and hung on to the pergola porch 
or terrace, whichever is his weakness, and you decide to delay 
building for another year.—The “Glasgow News.” 


—— ————-— 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
MEETING of the Society was held on Tuesday, 
А December 16th, at 64, St. James Street. Messrs. E. H. 
Brown and E. Fincham were elected associates. In the 
absence of the president, Mr, Harry Gill, vice-president, 
occupied the chair. Other business being disposed of, Mr. 
J. R. Navlor, F.R.I.B.A., read а paper on “Тһе Priory 
Church of Tutburv." After a general description of 
monastic buildings, and the rules which influenced their 
planning he referred to the church at Tutbury, and stated 
that his interest in it commenced at the time he was called 
in to report on the serious state of repair of the south 
aisle and tower. During the week of restoration many dis- 
coveries have been made of which he had made careful 
notes, and as few .authorities can be consulted as to its 
history, there are numerous features of interest which lend 
themselves to profitable architectural discussion. The 
church is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. Tutbury is 
mentioned in Doomsday book at ‘‘Toteberie,’’ probably 
from an altar on the Castle Hill, dedicated in Saxon time 
to their god “Tot” or “Thoth,” William the Conquerer 
granted the castle to Henry de Ferrers, who founded the 
priory of Tutbury. The foundation charter it dated 1080, 
and it is stated, although doubtful, that the church was 
fineshed in 1089. The plan was the usual one for Bene- 
dictine monks, with cloisters, dormitories, etc., adjoining 
the church. The church itself was a great church, the 
portions now remaining conveying but a poor impression of 
its original magnificence. The last prior handed over the 
priory to Henry VIII., and was pensioned by an annuity 
of £50. As its value was about £242, Henry’s property 
was equal to about £200 per annum. When Mr. Naylor 
took the repairs in hand, the walls were in a very bad 
condition. These have been grouted in, the outer parts of 
window tracery replaced by new, and the old Norman door- 
way has been made safe. The whole of the old glass has 
been re-used. Old Oak, some given, and some bought 
locally, has been used to replace what was rotten and 
missing. Тһе old Norman fioor is covered with a thick 
deposit of what seems to be decayed rushes, the flooring 
itself being or marl beaten hard. By means of specially 
prepared diagrams, drawings and photographs, Mr. Navlor 
then indicated what, in his opinion, were the original plans 
of the church, the filling of the triforium arches, the use 
of the interesting staircase at the west end, and the reason 
for the six peculiar shaped pillars in the arcade, and con- 
cluded with his views on the vexed question of what is 
allowable in the wav of restoration of our old churches. 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Messrs. Woore. 
Whitbread and others took part. Mr. Gleave, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, suggested that the society 
might consider the question of visiting this interesting but 
little-known priory church, while Mr. Navlor had it in hand. 
Mr. Heazell, who seconded the vote of thanks, remarked 
that it was gratifying to know that the restoration was in 
such careful and capable hands. 
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GARDEN ELEVATION 


FRONT ELEVATION 


FIRST FLGDR. PLAN 


GROUND ' FLGDR. PLAN 


W. 


3, FLANDERS MANSIONS, BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, 


A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
(“ Family Homes." 


E. DACE-BROWN, 
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THE BRIDGE IN 1822. 


OUR GOOD LADY OF SUCCESS. 


N.E. 


ТНЕ BRIDGE FROM 


"THE BRIDGE OF DEE.” 


FRASER ABERDEEN. 


G. M. 
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(From * The Garden City," by C. B. Purdom.) 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY'S PRIZE. 


HIS prize (the gold medal of the society and £1 5) is 
offered for the best design for the improvement of 
the north and south entrances to the Broad Walk of 

Kensington Gardens, London. 

The fullest liberty is offered to competitors with regard 
to the alteration of existing conditions and as to the nature 
of the architectural and garden treatment to be proposed. 
The extent to which the proposals shall apply is not limited, 
provided that in accordance with the promoters’ intentions 
both entrances to the Broad Walk are dealt with. It is 
suggested that in any case the scheme should include hand- 
some gates.  Emblematival ideas might be embodied in the 
sculpture, etc., such as, for example, the Progress of Queen 
Victoria's Reign and the Peace of King Edward's. 

lhe drawings required are:— 

Block plan to Ordnance scale (88ft. to rin.). 

Plans and elevations of north and south ends showing 
architectural features of 1-8in. scale. 

. One double elephant sheet of detail to Ain. scale. 

At least one perspective sketch. АП schemes to be eligible 
must be delivered on or before Wednesday, March ri, 1914, 
at the office of the Roval Institute, addressed to the secre. 
tary, К.І.В.А., о, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, 
W. Each packet is to be clearly marked on the outside 
with the words “London Societv's Prize," and the competi- 
tor's Motto must be legiblv written ou the outside of the 
packet at the right-hand lower angle. АП drawings sub- 
mitted wall be considered available for illustration in any 
publication, at the discretion of the committee of the London 
Society.. 

Any drawings submitted by two or more competitors are 
not eligible for the prize. 

Each set of drawings is to be submitted without the name 
of its author, but with a motto legibly marked on the right- 
hand lower angle of each mount, and is to be accompanied 
by a letter containing the competitor's name and address, 
Which is to be inclosed in an envelope sealed with a blank 
seal, and having, on the outside, the name of the prize 
competed for and the same Motto as that attached to the 
work submitted. The sealed envelope must be enclosed in 
another envelope and sent by post, directed to the secretary, 
R.I.B.A., No. 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, 
W. The carriage of the drawings to and from the office 
of the Royal Institute, and all expenses incidental thereto, 
nxust be paid by the owners. 

The award will be made at the request of the London 
Society by a committee appointed bv the council of the 
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THE GARDEN CITY. 


4 VERY interesting book has been produced on “The 
Garden City,"* in which Mr. C. B. Purdon gives an 
account of the building of Letchworth, and restates 

the original ideas which brought it into being. This gardeni 
city at all events was no accident. In that respect it is, per. 
haps, unique. It was deliberately schemed to show that the 
development of modern towns need not be left to chance. 
This account will be found very interesting reading. and 
amongst its pages are distributed numercus illustrations 
which add much to its attractiveness. Some of these we 
reproduce. We hope to refer to the book later on. We mav 
here refer to the svstem of drainage adopted at Letchworth. 
The “rodding-eye” system was designed bv Mr. S. H. 
Donnelly, of the company's staff, and bv it he has succeeded 
in eliminating manholes, and providing better access to thc 
drain from the ground level bv rodding a cleansing eye. 
The new method has been found to have тапу advantages. 
both sanitary and economic. Tt is now the only method of 
house-drainage permitted at Garden City. 


"DO So оз 
tos. 6d. 


*J. M. Dent and Sons, 


gradation of shade has been referred to on Chart IIa. 


COURAGE IN COLOUR.*. 


Ву К. GOULBURN LovELL, A. R.I. B. A., Vice-President, S.A. 
(Continued from page 450.) 
BEAUTIFUL COLOURING. 


HE theory of colour-production depends upon the 
combination of the primary colours in different 
proportions, and it must be noted that true 

value of the colours depends upon the juxtaposition 
of one to the other. Colours are so altered Бу 
the manner in which they аге seen together, that it 


becomes essential for all users and sellers of coloured goods 
to acquire some knowledge of the theory of colour-production 
and cclour-selection. They will, in their everyday occupa- 
tion, easily realise how to obtain the best advantages from 
colour, whether in the manner of presenting coloured goods 
in windows or show-rooms, or in securing the best combina. 
tions for wearing apparel, or for the decoration of the home. 

There is a great difference between appreciation of colour 
and manipulation of colour. Anyone can be schooled to a 
proper appreciation of colour. | | | 
. In tropical and sunny latitudes less courage is required in 
using bright colours, because the brilliancy of the sun 
subdues them, and the people in these countries have rightly 
appraised the value of this property of light. Northerners, 
however, require stimulating colours more than those who live 
in warm sunshine, and fortunately bright colours have а 
greater force in dull climates. 

We have been so accustomed to the dowdiness of drabs and 
the gloominess of grevs that it is even assumed that people 
of taste should admire dull colours, and that only vulgar 
persons like bright ones. 

The love of colour, however, is now awakening, and we 
can expect with certainty a greater luxury of pure colour 
inside our houses. In time more of it may peep out of doors, 
and then show itself quite bravely to cheer the grevness of 


-Our towns. 


In considering the application of brighter colours. in our 
homes and surroundings, the two main attributes of beautiful 
colouring should be insisted upon: Gradation and Contrast. 
The sellers and users of coloured materials will realize the 
importance of grasping these two essentials in their everyday 
application. | 

GRADATION IN. COLOUR. 


The first essential of beautiful colouring is gradation. ` 


No entirely beautiful colour exists without the quality of 
gradation. For instance, compare one of the pure colours 
on Chart Ia with the same on Chart Па. Тһе first is cer- 
tainly a fine colour which, looked at alone, almost jumps 
into the eye; the second, by its gradations, glows with a 
fascination never vet obtained from an ungradated colour. 
Certainly the most subtle beauty in colour is that of grada. 
tion, either of tone or of shade. Gradation is to be seen 
everywhere—in sky, on earth and water. Ап example of 
An 
example of gradations of tone can be seen in the outer colour 
rings in Chart Ia. The shares here are practically the same, 
but there is a change of tone that produces a certain luminosity 
that is not evident in a dull ungradated colour. 

Plain coloured surfaces, under most conditions, emphasise 
the most beautiful attribute of colour—that of gradation. 
The plav of light on a surface produces a far finer and more 
luminous gradation than any made by pigments. Тһе effect 
15 almost as fine on the plain coloured walls of a room as on 
the folds of a curtain or on those of a robe. Тһе difference 
between the deepest shade and the lightest tint is truly 
amazing. These gradations are a constant delight to those 
who look for them. 


| CONTRAST IN COLOUR. 
The second essential of beautiful colouring is that of 
contrast. Practically all gradations are beautiful. АП 


*A Paper read before the Society of Architects, on. December 
11, 1913. 
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contrasts are not. It is the bad contrasts that usually con- 
stitute bad colouring. The everyday application of beautiful 
colouring requires that the theory of contrasts should be 
appreciated and understood. Contrasts are known either as 
simultaneous or successive contrasts. There are contrasts of 
shades, contrasts of tones, and contrasts of shades and tones. 
These are the qualities of contrasts. Contrasts are bad either 
in qualitv or quantity. 

The sellers and users of coloured materials will realise that 
to safely employ courage in colour it is necessarv for them 
to understand and avoid bad contrasts. With that object it 

i be helpful here to consider a few simple experiments. 

| . Place in a good light, about twelve inches apart, two 
RS of a hghtish grey paper or a material without gloss. 
Take two other squares of dark grey, and place one of these 
next to one of the lighter grey squares. Place the other 
dark one about twelve inches awav from its companion in 
the opposite direction to the lighter one. Gaze at them for 
some seconds, and it will be seen that the light and dark 
squares together in the centre are either much lighter or much 
darker than their companions twelve inches awav. The two 
squares side by side have not a uniform difference over their 
entire surfaces, but the greatest contrast is seen where thev 
touch together. The foregoing 1 15 an example of simultaneous 
contrast in shades, 

2. Place a black square on a red ground, gaze at a corner 
of the black for some time, and jerk it away with a piece of 
thread, keeping the eves fixed upon the space it occupied. 
It will be found that this space then acquires a more intense 
red than the remainder of the ground, which will be dull, 
as if it had been broken down with black. This is an 
example of successive contrast іп shades. 

5. Take two squares of the same red paper or material 
without glass. place ene square on а ground of similar red. 
and one square on a ground of green of about the same in. 


tensiv. The difference in: the two red squares will be so 
great tha: they give the impression. of entirely different 
colours. This is an example of simultaneous contrast in 
colours, 


4. Place a blue square on а red ground of similar inten- 
«itv, gaze at it for a time, and then Jerk awav with a piece 
of thread. In the place occupied bv the blue square will 
appear an orange-red image. This is an example of succes- 
sive contrast in colours. 

5. Place two squares of the same red material or paper 
about twelve inches apart. Take two squares of the same 
yellow material and place one of these next to one of the 
red squares. Place the other vellow square about twelve 
inches ахау from its companion in the opposite direction to 
the red ones. Gaze at them for some seconds, and it will be 
observed that the outside squares will appear normal red and 
normal veflow, while the same colours placed together will 
appear to have mixed with them the complementaries of the 
one beside it. Тһе red will become purplish and darker, 
and the vellow will become greenish and lighter. Тһе fore- 
going is an example of simultaneous contrast in shades and 
colours. 

6. Place a small square of red in the centre of a ground 
of grev, remove with thread as before described, when an 
image of greenish blue will take the place of the red square. 
This is ап example of successive contrast in shades and 
colours. 

7. Place a small square of grev in the centre of a large 
ground of green paper or material. Notwithstanding the 
much larger surface of the green, unless one stares for some 
time, verv little change is apparent. Cover the whole with 
a sheet of white detail paper or white tissue paper, and 
immediately the small square of grev becomes a pale red. 
This example shows that the contrasts of intense colours are 
less evident than the contrasts of lighter shades. 

These seven experiments are typical of hundreds of others 
Which ean be made with various combinations, АП of these 
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experiments prove that if two colours are seen together, 
either at one time or within a very short interval of time, 
they will appear as dissimilar as possible, both in regard to. 
their shades and colours. | 

The colour charts should now be considered. Although 
there are only twelve colours, shown on the chromatic circles, 
Plates Ila and Ша, it must be clear that innumerable tones 
exist between any two of these colours: each of these tones 
possesses its scale of shades, and each of these gradations 
can be broken down or up, as has been done with the 
twelve colours of Chart Ilia. Іп addition, every step of 
colour between a secondary апа a tertiary has also its scale 
of tones, and these again can all be broken down or up, so 
that the hundreds of colours and tones are produced from the 
primaries red, vellow, and blue. Тһе colour charts only 
indicate mere guiding points of colours, and tones and shades, 
and enable us to trace back their component parts to the 
three primaries, 

To appreciate the development of the chromatic scale, an 
interesting experiment сап be made with an ordinary prism 
ef common glass. Hold this to the light and turn until the 
spectrum js seen red on top and violet below; turn until 
these colours join. in. forming a band of bright гей, green, 
and violet. Slightly turn the prism again, and the band 
broadens to reds, oranges. ve ellows, greens, blucs, and violets. 
These and the innumerable eradations existing between al! 
of them are the spectrum colours which we strive to imitate 
with pigments. АП pigment colours are dirty compared with 
the spectral colours. ‘The nearest approach to them is to be 
found in fine stained glass held to a bright light. 

COURAGE IN COLOUR-SELECTION. 

To revert to the consideration of contrasts, colours тау 
be chosen so that they are mutually helpful and appear 
precious and beautiful. or they may be mutually harmful and 
appear either glaring and gaudy or dull and dirty, 

By referring to Charts Ha and HTa it is evident that the 
complementary colours appear the most complete and 
lustrous. For instance, by using the revolving Disc ПР, 
will be seen the reds, for example, become more red and the 
greens more green; this is further proved in the third experi- 
ment, where the two complementary colours are made to 
appear more lustrous, producing a helpful contrast, whereas 
the two identical colours are made to appear dull, producing 
a harmful contrast. 

It will be further observed that colours other than the 
complementaries, when they are brouzht into contrast, appear 
to be moved farther apart. For instance, with red and 
vellow in juxtaposition the тей is moved nearer to purple. 
and yellow nearer to green. This is proved by the fifth ex- 
periment. In this case the contrast is somewhat harmful, 
and produces a gaudy effect, particularly if used in nearly 
equal masses. 

CONTRASTS OF TONE. 

We know the most helpful contrasting tones to be the 
complementary colours. | 

А simple method of avoiding bad contrasts of tone is to 
approximate the position of ihe colour on the chromatic 
scale, and use the revolving Dise Hb with the pin within the 
slot ; this will show approximately the complementarv colour. 
Good contrasting pairs of colour сап be secured by taking 
anv of those found by the disc, if used without the pin 
and slot. 

Bad contrasting pairs of colours are those closely related, 
or those standing near each other on the chromatic circle 
without anv gradation between them. For instance, red and 
orange, blue and violet, green and blue are al! bad contrast- 
ing pairs of colours, particularly іп the lighter shades. H 
will be noticed that these are less than a quarter of the 
circle, or go degrees, apart. 

A good method of obtaining an uncommon and effective 
contrast is by pairing related colours not less than go degrees 
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apart. For instance, red with yellow-orange or orange with 
violet.red will make a courageous combination that could he 
well employed to produce a striking effect. The same may 
be said with all the other colours similarly placed: blue and 
violet-red, or violet and green-blue and green and violet-blue, 
or blue and green-vellow. — It is desirable to consult the 
charts to appreciate these points. 

The names emploved are used arbitrarily to cover a group 
of coiours, and shades, which owe their origin to these 
primary or secondary coiours. А very small proportion of 
actually pure colour is seen in Nature; it is usually sur- 
rounded with its own tones and shades, and thev in turn are 
supported by the greys anl broken colours of the same or 
other groups of colours. 


CONTRASTS OF SHADES. 

Having considered in a general way the contrasts of tones, 
we may now consider contrasts of shades. These аге verv 
frequently generallv ignored, and this must be held respon- 
sible for most of the bad colour contrasts and combinations. 
Disc IIIb is used to determine the corresponding tones on 
the chromatic circle. It also divides up some of the shades 
on the twelve different colour scales shown. | | 

It will be found that different shades on the same scale 
ma ke good contrasts. It will also be found that in апу pair 
of complementary colours the different shades in each, used 
indiscriminatelv, will contrast well. 

"These observations apply not only to the pure colours in 
the chromatic circle, but also to the broken colours and the 
tertiary colours and grevs. 

The bad contrasts are usually those in which the contrasts 
are mixed; that is, a contrast in tones and a contrast in 
shades is found in the same combination. For instance, in 
any pair of good contrasting colours the corresponding shades 
of each will contrast well, while different shades will have a 
poor effect. The corresponding shades are easilv seen with 
the Disc IIIb. Some esthetic skill is required before 
making good mixed contrasts in tones and shades. 


THE USE OF PURE COLOUR. 

The foregoing are considerations upon the qualities of con- 
trasts: there only remains the consideration of the quantities 
of contrasts. In most colour schemes it is desirable to have 
а dominant tone, which should be supported with a small 
proportion of a good contrasting colour, or with a small pro. 
portion of a purer colour of the same group. Тһе nearer 
this supporting colour is to a primary, or the nearer it is to 
а pure colour, the less there is required of it. What is 
given up in mass is gained in brilliancy. 

This will be made clear bv using the Disc Ib on Plate Ia. 
It will be seen that a verv small proportion of the primarv 
blue is required as a contrast to the orange-citrons, and à 
somewhat large proportion of the vellow-orange secondary is 
required. Or take the olive green as the dominant hue, an 
the same observations applv: more of the vellow-orange 
secondarv as a contrast, or less of the blue primarv, which 
belongs to the same group as the olive green. 

This disc тау also be emploved on Plates Па and ПТа for 
those who wish to obtain good mixed contrasts of tones and 
shades. It is assumed that the lighter tones are the 
dominant hues. and the supporting colour is purer, and there- 
fore, in smaller proportions. Ав above explained. the nearer 
to a primarv, or the nearer to a pure colour. the less is re 
qu'red of the supporting colour. 

Only pairs of colours have been considered at present, but 
if. as a basis, these are well chosen both in qualities and 
quantities, it is not a difficult matter to determine upon 
another colour to provide balance or sparkle. This cannot 
be arrived at bv апу. rule—feeling and judgment must be 
employed. Examples will be given in describing the various 
decorative schemes. | 

It is desirable to make careful observation with the various 
experiments, and with the discs on the coloured plates, judg- 
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ing and comparing both with black and with white. Also 
make the tests in bright daylight, dull light, and night light. 
Note the observations, and apply them to one s daily work, 
using the charts as often as possible. This will lead to 
attempting the use of more pure colour and more striking 
contrasts in our surroundings. It тау be here observed 
that the atmospheric action of smoke or sun will soon reduce 
the pure colours on Plates Па to more nearly resemble th. 
broken colours on Plates IIIa. — The latter are quite beautiful 
colours, and as pure as we can vet hope to emplov in à mass, 
unless under exceptional conditions. 


GENERAL RULES TO BE OBSERVED. 

The following general impressions of colcur-combinations 
will be noted, and others should be added as they are 
observed : — 

I. The best contrasting colours are the complementaries. 

2. Similar shades of two complementaries make excellent 
combinations. 

3. Any shade of two complementaries makes good com- 
binations, but care must be taken that thev are shades of 
the same tone. 

4. Any shades of one colour make excellent combinations, 
but care must be taken that thev are shades of the same tone. 

5. Colours more than go degrees apart make good com- 
binations, but should be опу used together in similar shades, 
excepting the complementaries. 

6. Colours onlv до degrees apart make riskv but striking 
combinations, and should onlv be used together in similar 
shades. | 

7. Colours less than go degrees apart make bad combina- 
tions, unless in small gradations. 

8. Different shades of all contrasting colours, excepting 
complementaries, make bad combinations. The primary 
colours em masse are too vivid for a dull climate, and the 
tertiary colours are too dingy, therefore the primaries should 
onlv be emploved in small quantities, to give sparkle; if 
tertiaries are emploved thev should be associated with some 
bright colour of the same group. or pf the complementary 
group. 

9. Tt is always risky to use three primary colours alone in à 
decorative scheme: never attempt it if they have to be of 
about equal proportions. 

10. Many pure or bright colours seen together have usually 
а bad effect. There is one method, however, by which a 
very beautiful and striking result may be obtained: that is, 
bv using the pure colours in comparatively small quantitics 
against a mass of black: a draper’s window, for instance. 
might be draped with folds of a dull black material. and, 
pure or bright colours could then be shown in small propor 
tions quite indiscriminatelv, and thev will appear to sparkle 
w:th brilliancv. 

11. Pure colour should be used sparingly to produce а 
good effect; as. for instance, а bright-coloured trimming 
upon a broken colour or tertiary of the same range. ‘The 
proportions and tones сап be obtained by means of Disc Th. 
A superior effect is secured by using the lighter shades for 
the principal articles, and the deeper shades for the 
accessories. ` 

12. A pure colour can always be used on black with gocd 
effect; the black may assume a slight hue of the com. 
plementary. 

13. A pure colour on white appears brighter and deeper. 
and faintly tints the white with its complementary. 

14. A pure colour on grey of a proper height usually 
appears purer than either on black or white. Тһе grex 
assumes а stronger hue of the complementary than either 
black or white. Care should be taken that the grev (which 
is a light tertiary) should be preferably of the same group, 
or of the complementarv group of the colour used. 

15. Don't be afraid of using black: it is far more helpful 


Шап either white or grey, particularly with striking con 


trasts, А striking window-displav—sav of white straw hats 
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—can be obtained by draping black velvet or cloth as a 
background. This represents a contrast in shades. 

16. To make a range of textures into a striking window 
or show-room displav, use as a background a mass of the 
complementary colour. For instance, a range of blue 
textures could have as a background a deep vellow orange. 
This represemts a contrast in tones. | 

17. Contrasts are more pronounced with cold than with 
warm colours. If deep and pale colours are placed together, 
the latter is generally injured, unless the two colours happen 
to be complementarv. 

18. 1f similar-coloured goods are seen together they appear 
duller, and if a succession of goods of one colour be shown, 
the last will appear quite faded and dirty. This is most im- 
portant to all persons showing colours. If a buyer is to 
have a true appreciation of colours shown in succession, an 
excuse must be found to introduce the complementary colour 
occasionallv, even if in another material. For instance, if 
the last of the series of bright red books is not to appear 
faded and dirty, a piece of green-blue cloth or a green blue 
book should be looked at. | For this purpose the charts 
should be always handy until the salesman has mastered this 
essentia] knowledge. 

19. In dressing windows or show-rooms, complementary 
colours should always be shown together if the best value: of 
each is to be obtained. 

20. A successful window or show-room treatment is to dress 
them either in gradations of shares or in gradations of tones. 
This gives a breadth and boldness which is bound to attract. 

21. If a window or show-room is to be dressed in shades 
of one colour, the shades should be placed to grade from 
lightest to darkest, or vice versa. If it be dressed in grada. 
tions of colour, then the goods should be placed to grade 
through the different tones from colour to colour—say from 
purple through blues and greens to vellows—but the grada- 
tions should be of small intervals. 

22. lf figured goods of a similar tone are to be shown 
they should be separated bv contrasting self-colours, or bv 
black or white, or grey. 

“23. Masses of different colours should be shown in the 
same shades. Try not to show mixed contrasts of shades and 
tones. | 

24. It is easier to combine deep broken colours than pure 
colours or light colours. 

25. In colour-combinations endeavour to obtain balance; 
avoid one colour in a scheme attracting the eye. This сап 
frequently be done by lowering the shade of the offending 
colour. 

26. In all combinations it is necessary to introduce at 
"least one warm colour. Some of the aniline dyes have a 
degree of intense purity which is very undesirable, and when 
seen in strong daylight they appear to jump into the eye so 
аз to give a painful impression and produce an extremely 
gaudy effect. This applies particularly to intense colours in 
large surfaces, such as walls and complete dresses, etc. Іп 
smaller articles these intense colours are more allowable, and 
if associated, for instance, with black, they frequently pro- 
duce an almost jewel-like effect. 

27. To minimise a harmful contrast use a smaller amount 
of one of the colours, or introduce a third colour of con. 
siderable distance in the chromatic circle. 

28. Greens are most difficult to manage together: a com- 
bination of various tones of green alone, even if carefully 
graduated, is not pleasing. It is necessary to introduce 
another colour to relieve the combination from dullness. 

29. Bits of blue do not look well. Blue should alwavs 
be used to the fullest extent possible. 

30. Avoid realistic representations of natural objects; 
don’t attempt to imitate nature: vou can't. Use conven- 
tional substitutes instead. 

31. Dull rooms require bright colours, and in bright rooms 
use dull ones. A sparkle can be introduced into the dull 
colour Һу a small proportion of its complementary. 
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32. The treatment of a room, or of a window, should be 
considered as a whole. Every colour introduced will have 
its effect upon the other colours. 

33. Great repose and dignity is obtained by plain sur- 
faces. It is amazing to find what satisfying results аге 
obtained by plain coloured surfaces. Only care and courage 
are required in selecting the tones. 

The following remarks and the charts and discs will make 
this task quite simple, and the student will rapidly discri- 
minate between good taste and bad taste in colour, and 
proceed to emplov greater courage in the use of colour on 
every opportunity. 

Far more effect can be obtained bv colour than by 
ornament, and in addition to this, there is far greater 
economy in the cost. 


ECONOMY: OF COST. 


It is the purpose of the schemes shown in the recently- 
published books on “ Home Interiors” that they should entail 
little or no extra monev to that usually expended on similar 
rooms if they had been treated in the orthodox manner ; that 
is with ornamental cornices and centre ornaments, 
exaggerated architraves and mouldings, stained-glass 
windows, and heavy venetian blinds; ornate stoves and 
mantelpieces, and a decent qualitv of wall paper. The 
carpets, curtains, furniture, and fittings might all be com. 
fortable and lasting, but possibly mixed together without any 
proper consideration for the general effect of the whole. 

A well-appointed room is one where nothing particular is 
in evidence excepting an agreeable sense of comfort and 
utility. To obtain this requires far more thought and know- 
ledge than is generally supposed. Not only must the room be 
a pleasing unity in itself, but the best results must be 
secured from its component parts, and the general effect of 
the room must accord well with its surroundings. 

This is a large field to cover: many features have to be 
considered, and controlled by definite guiding principles. 
They have to be co-ordinated into one agreeable whole, and 
expert knowledge of the various industries has to be applied 
before reliable advice can be offered. 

A well-considered scheme appears to be worth far more 
than its actual cost. In this respect alone a great есопоту 
is effected and will repav the time and thought required in 
considering the matter. 


HEALTH-GIVING COLOURS. 


There is one other aspect to be constantly borne in mind 
in the emplovment of colour. I leave this to the last, as it 
may be considered of the most dominating importance. 
That is the selection of colour from a scientific standpoint. 
The scientific influence which colour has upon life generally 
has been but little understood. It has been conclusively 
proved that whereas blue has a most stimulating and health- 
giving power, green produces entirelv the reverse. 

Anybody can prove this for themselves if they will take a 
series of cloches, or the glass bells, used in French garden- 
ing. These should be of all colours, and if placed over any 
living object, such as plants, insects, etc., it will be found 
that those under the blue cloche will increase in size, vigour 
and: vitality, and those under the green cloche will wither 
away rapidly. It will further be found that the colours 
between the blue and the green will run in the following 
order of life-giving properties :—blues, violets, yellows, 
reds and greens. 

You will further realise how in the selection of the colour 
decorations of our homes, this aspect of the question should 
be constantly borne in mind, and how much more so in the 
hospitals and sanitoria, and these, unfortunately, frequently 
err in this respect. Whereas a patient will have a hopeful 
stimulating outlook on hfe if lying within blue surroundings. 
an entirely opposite effect will be obtained if surrounded bv 
greens and reds. 
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This is THE perfoct Joint combining in the highest degree LIGHTNESS, NEATNESS, 
FINISH and STRENGTH. It is the result ef practical experience, and as sueh 1% wil 
recemmend itself to Architects and Engineers. 


М consist of a MILLED MITRED JOINT Welded Solid on One er Beth Sides by our 
Patent Ргоооев. 


This entirely obviates the possibilty af the Bare springing or loosening as the entire Frame is absolutely regii. 


The APPEARANCE and FINIOM are Highly Superior to the erdinary Mitre Jeing 


It 1s specially aaaptable where Sashes are required with large panes, өт where a Light | 
Section is desirablo. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO., LTD., 


Eclipse iron and Galvanizing Works and Stool Sheet Rolling Mille, 
ыы ALKIRE BELFAST and DUSK Petershill Көзі, GLASGOW 
Contracters te Ш M. Govornment. Telograms—‘ Braby " Glasgow. 


CALL OFFICE, 124, 8T. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, 


Dm 
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POINTS IN 
FAVOUR OF GAS. 


When the plans or specifications of new dwellings 
are under consideration, the question of lighting, heating, 
cooking and hot water supply by gas should receive the 
architect's attention. | 


Of late years there has been a strong reaction in favour 
of gas as an illuminant, and as a heating and cooking agent 
its advantages are increasingly recognised. 


Those primarily responsible for the comfort and convenience 
of a house will be well advised to make themselves 
au courant with the remarkable developments" of the 

possibilities of gas. 


Pamphlet U.96 eals more fully with this question. 
n we send you a copy or serve you in any other 
way? The British Commercial Gas Association, 


47, Victoria Street, Londoa, S.W 
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SHE LIFT & HOIST CO. 


are the SOLE MAKERS of 


THE "PREMIER" DINNER LIFTS 


which have gained a world-wide reputation and 
are being continually specified by Architects. 


THE LIFT OF THE FUTURE. 


Standardised and kept ready in stock. 


tHe LIFT AHOIST с^ | 
Е" “DEPTFORD: 


f Í 
Е - 


The “ Premier ” Electric Push-Button Lift. The “ Premier " Self-Sustaining Dinner Lift. 
so YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. GUARANTEED NOISELESS. 
AUTOMATIC AND FOOL PROOF. As fixed for SIR ASTON WEBB, C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A., and 
SILENT AND ECONOMICAL. many other leading Architects at home and abroad.. 
IN STOCK. IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. LIFT DISAPPEARS OUT OF SIGHT ON TOP FLOOR. 


Note the Name and only Address: 


THE LIFT & HOIST CO. 


108-114, Prince Street, Deptford, London, S.E. 


АА да” да” жай” жай” жай” жаа” 
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J. WEEKS & GO. (CHELSEA), 


(Established in the year 1808) 
Consulting Engineers and Specialists in 


HEATING & VENTILATION. 


Architects waited upon by Appointment. 
Plans and Estimates Free. 


Telephone—5947 VICTORIA. 
Telegrams—'' HORTULANUS, LONDON.” 


Address or 'Phone po VICTO [A ST E © үү | e C is M soie ree С ЭЎ 
BHEAD OFFICE :— , °з e РА THE BkuarIoN UnATukKY, SOUTH KENSINGTON, in which 


we fixed the Heating Apparatus. 


106, NEW BOND STREET: SOUTH NORWOOD; | s 
Telephone : ] : Telephone: 1063 Croydon. Builders and Decorators. 


3994 Mayfair. | 
Telegrams: “Surpass, London." Telegrams: ‘“‘Smisurato, London." Every description of Alterations, ” 


High Class Decoration, Plumbing, 


Drainage, Heating, end Electric 
JAMES SMITH & SONS worwoo LTD. Light, Bells, Ges, at 


106, NEW BOND STREET, W., and 
JUNCTION WORKS, SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E. ESTIMATES FREE. 


THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING Go. Lr. 


MINERAL E ASPHALTE, CHEAP AND DURABLE, for Map prie pene and all kinds of 
rizontal Paving, laid as Mastie or in Bloeks 214% o ur 4 in. "gne plain оғ grooved 


is specified by Н.М. Ойго etf W The Admiralty, И аана Й as 
Eien ROCK MASTIO ASPHALTE p а | А = MU ty, Home Offee, Depastmonta, 


Hema Oftiices-—Caxton House. Westminster, London, S.W. 


FERRO-CONCRETE 


(CSIINNEBIQUEH SWS TER). 
SCHEMES AND TENDERS SUBMITTED. 


For Full Designs 
E ір | 
-— 7? nd эм Р | 
. 23 E ER p ЕТІЛЕ AUT не 
Particulars, no лане Ші уу iri апа 
22 - Leo" "m met W E: Ж» h e 
yon > 
Appiy— Estimates. 
ҒЕННО-СОМОЧЯЕТЕ GIRDERS. 
QUEEN'S AND HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL, MARGATE. 
H 0 LLOWAY H RO | Н ЕН М” 
Ltd., 
e 


19-21, Belvedere Road, 
Westminster Bridge, S.E 
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AS Tu "mimm 


P Р o —-~—_ er EPL 
- . J Tr 11114. тт 


(BRATTS PATENT) 


SAVES FUEL and LABOUR. 


ШШШ лт тео ПОП wea 
Bea AWIZENCE® SON TUNES UNE "EMO eh SL eee А LONDON ARCHITECT 

TT 21- FINSBURY CIRCUS: EG re n B ur E uv writes :— 

ҮН MAR mE wie tae pl "| have much pleasure in 
expressing my entire satisfaction 
with the Stoves and Mantels 
which you have recently sup- 

_ plied, I consider the “ Heaped " 
‘Fire is a great success both as 
to appearance and economy o 
fuel. These fires throw out a 
great heat and require very little 
| attention, and my clente ae 
^ quite d lighted with them. I 
— | shall cer:ainly use them in my 
future buildings." 
/ 


AWARDED THREE MEDALS FOR © 
EXCELLENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET from the Sole Makers— 


"HM without trouble send your | АША 
4| Bills of Quantities to us. Қ ы AND THE HFAPED FIRE COMPANY, Ltd., 
EZ 1 | | JOINERY OF THE BEST DESCRIPTIO! | е UE 


А SPECIALITY. = == 10, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR OFFICE. 


есіміне | Fen ЖЫ LH ШЕШ ne Y 5 i | | ІҢ |. ! | 
| = i TO ARCHITECTS. i | 0 R AN & C 0 
=т=” 1) If you desire first-classwork | татыу. | BRAT [ 9 C LB ey | 


—————————— MÀ — MÀ M а 


* SEIGNIORITE? 


A New Plastering Cement 


--------Ф-------- 
Equal to Keene’s and Parian іп Efficiency, but ata LESS COST. 
An absolute Necessity for a Push Job. Removal and йөзеген of Scaffold ebviated. 


Manufactured solely by 


THE LONG MEG PLASTER CO., MES; Cumberland. 


DM 


PUMICE- CONCRETE , BREEZE-CONCRETE.| 


ma тч чечен HOLLOW BRICK, PLASTER. 
| i NS FLOORS. CEILINGS. 
РАРТИ 0 PUGGINGS. ROOFS. 


TAKING Snye e ПУЕ. 
"» T OF R e aves MIDDLESEX & монро Е ORIG. 


"Telephone 773 CENTRAL elds. 'KINOVIQUE. “CENT. LONDON. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 
Bath. School for ће С.С. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. ‘Town Clerk, Guildhall, Bath. ДІ 1s.* 


Belfast. March 20, 1914. Art Gallery and Museum. 
John J. Burnet, A.R.5.A., assessor. Town Clerk, Town 


Hall, Belfast. £1 15.% 
Coventr y. Feb., 1014. Municipal Technical 
Institute. Clerk, Education Offices, 44, Bayley Lane, 


Coventry, Жі 15.% 
Glake Пай (near Durham). School, for the Education 


Comm. Clerk to the Education Comm., Shire Hall, 
Durham. 


London, Е.С. Мау 4. St. Paul's Bridge, for the Bndge 
House Estates Com. Premiums: £300, £200, and тоо. 
Sir William Emerson, P.R.I.B.A., assessor. Town Clerk, 
Guildhall, London, Е.С. 

London, S.W. Dec. 29. Board of Trade Offices, 
Whitehall.gardens. К. Blomfield, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A.; 
J. Belcher, R.A. ; and Sir Aston Webb, К.А.; assessors. 
secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Storey's-gate, S.W. 

Manchester. Jan 2, 1914. Buildings, for the Directors 
of the Manchester Royal Exchange, Ltd. J. S. Gibson, 
F.R.LB.A., s, Old Bond-st., W. Assessor, R. J. Allen, 

Manchester Royal Exchange, Ltd., Manchester. £2 25.* 
` Ottawa. April 2, 1914. Departmental and courts build- 
ings. Т. E. Collcutt, J. Н. G. Russell, and J. O. 
Marchand, assessors. К. C. Desrochers, Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, Ont. 


———— 
. NOTES OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Abertysswg. Jan. 1. Houses, etc. (so). A. F. Webb, 
architect, Tredegar Chambers, Blackwood, Mon. 

Armitage (Staffs.). Jan, 7. Schools (2), for the Staf- 
fordshire Education Comm. С. Balfour, director of educa- 
tion, County Education Offices, Stafford. £1 1s. each.* 

Bishop's Waltham. Рес. 31. Drill Hall. Hair and 
Bucknill, 23, Portland Terrace, Southampton. £2 25.* 

Bradford. Warehouse. R. Drake, 4, Pearson Lane, 
Chellow Dean, Bradford, 

Bridgend. Strong Room, etc. 
Son, architects, Bridgend. £2 2s.* 

Burnside of Fowlis (Scotland). Dec. 24. 
C. Murray, Burnside of Fowlis. 

Canterbury. Dec. 30. Quarters, for the Committee of 
Visitors of the Borough Asylum. Jennings and Gray, 
architects, Canterbury. £10.* 

Douglas (1.0.M.). Warehouse Extension, etc., for the 
Isle of Man Steam Packet Co., Ltd. W. M. Corkill, 
secretary, Imperial Buildings, Douglas, I.O.M. 

Dublin. College Buildings. Morris and Kavanagh, 68, 
Harcourt-st,, Dublin. 65.5 

Enfeld. Dec. 31. Rooms, for the Guardians of Ed- 
monton Union. J. C. $. Mummery, 13, Fitzroy Square, W. 


G. F. Lambert and 


Classrooms. 


Glasgow. Jan. 12. Goods Shed, for the Trustees of the 
Clyde Navigation. Т. R. Mackenzie, 6, Robertson St., 
Glasgow. 


Great Driffield. Jan. 6. 
the Education Comm. 
Beverley. £1 rs.* 

Hull; Picture Palace. Н. P. Binks, architect, Royal 
Chambers, 31, Scale Lane, Hull. | 

London, E. Warehouse. Tween and Fish, surveyors, 
158.9, Palmerston House, Old Broad-st., Е.С. 63 35.* 

Middleton (Yorks.). Jan. 7. Sanatorium, for the West 
Riding Public Health апа Housing Comm. : (1) excavator, 


Schoo] Alterations, etc., for 
Building Surveyor, County Hall, 


concretor, and bricklayer ; (2) carpenter and joiner ; (3) con- 
crete slab specialist ; (4) slater ; (5) plumber and glazier ; 
(6) plasterer ; (7) painter ; (8) ironfounder and smith; (9) 
pipelayer. West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field. Жі rs. each.” 

Sawbridgeworth. Jan. 5. Council Chamber, etc., for 
the U.D.C. W. Morris, 15, Bell St., Sawbridgeworth. 

Wantage (Berks.). Jan. 5. Dwellings (4), for the 
R.D.C. J. W. Harris, engineer and surveyor, East 
Challow, Wantage. £ 1 15.* 


War Department Contract (London, S.E.). Jan. 2. 


Quarters. Director of Army Contracts, War Office, White- 
hall, S.W. 105.* | 
Warrington. Jan. 15. School, for the Sites and Build- 


ings Comm, Clerk, Education Office, Warrington. Жі 15.* 
— —— 


The Incorporated Church. Building Society held. its usual 
monthiy meeting on Thursday, the 18th inst. at the Society's 
House, 7, Dean's Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., J. Е. 
Ollivant, Esq., in the chair. ‘There were also present :— 
The Rev. Canon Edgar Sheppard, C.V.O., D.D., the Rev. 
C. Е. Nolloth, D.Litt., the Rev. К. R. Powell, Sir Edwin 
Grant-Burls, C.S.1., Sir Charles E. G. Philipps, Bart.. 
George Cowell, Esq., F.R.C.S., Athelstan Riley. Esq.. 
Lewis Wigram. Esq., and the Rev. T. T. Norgate, 
28.60.5. F.R.Hist.S. (secretary). Grants of monev were 
made in aid of the following objects, viz. : —Building new 
churches at Newton-in-Makerfield, АП Saints. Lancs., £110; 
Preston, S. Cuthbert, Lancs., 4.100; and Twickenham, Ail 
Siints, Middlesex, £200; rebuilding S. Catherine's Church. 
Gloucester, £150; and towards enlarging or otherwise im- 
proving the accommodation in the churches at Coelbren. 
Breconshire, £25; Creswell, S. Mary Magdalene, Derby- 


‘shire, £753 Haggerstone, S. Augustine, Middlesex, 20; 


Llandaff, All Saints, Glamorgan, Ж8о; Low Moor, 5. Mark, 


: Yorks, 259; Preston, S. Augustine, near Brighton, Ж50; 


Ramsay, S. Michael, Essex, £50; Rugby, S. Matthew, 
£35: Seal, S. Peter, Kent, Хдо; and Strata Florida. 
Cardiganshire, £25. A grant of Сто, making in all 2,59. 
was also made from the Special Mission Buildings Fund 
towards building 5. Luke's Mission Church, Ushaw Moor, 
Co, Durham. Тһе following grants were also paid for 
works completed : —Clacton-on-5ea, S. James, Essex. 
£200; Bristol. ®. Ambrose, £175; Groton, S. Bartholomew, 
Essex, £53; Chesterfield, Christ Church, £60; Whitchurch. 
S. John, Bucks.. £50: Llanddewi Bref, S. David, £20; 
Norbury, S. Stephen, Surrey, £50; Redberth, S. Wales, 
“£25; Helsingham, S. John. Cumberland. £75; Brigslev, 
S. Heien, near Grimsby, 215: and Bruntcliffe, S. Andrew. 
near Leeds, £35. Іп addition to this the sum of £189 was 
also paid towards the repairs of nine churches from trust 
funds held by the society. At a time when many special 
appeals for charitable objects ате reaching churchmen and 
churehwomen, it is hoped by the committee that the claims 
of this, which is one of the oldest and most important socie. 
ties in the Church of England, will not be overlooked. Тһе 
society is called upon to assist in nearly every scheme for 
church extension and repair. and if its assistance 15 to be of 
a very tangible nature. its funds need constant replenish- 
ment. Hence the committee earnestly appeals for immediate 
contributions from those who have the welfare of the Church 


at heart. 


BAYLISS JONES & BAYLISS | Бин 
WOLVERHAMPTONAsoLONDON Jl THIS 
: JOURNAL. 
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WANTED 


OLD ENGLISH ENCAUSTIC BRICK 
PAVEMENT TILES, 


Such as have been dug up on sites of Abbeys and Churches, 
red or brown, with inlaid patterns in yellow. Good price 
given for single specimens or lots 


САРТ. 6. LINDSAY, 97, Cadogan Gardens, London, S.W. 


for Hotels, Clubs, Cafes, Schools, 

Theatres, Picture Palaces, Parks. 

Stations, Gardens, Churches, 

Chapels, Missions, Licensed Houses, 
the Home, &c. ` 

In all woods. fixed and tip-up seats, for 


Gents’, Ladies’, Boys’ and Girls’, Infants’ 
and Invalid use. We offer the 
largest variety of Old English Bent 
Bow Chairs & Settees. Send now for 
special Design Sheet. Home or Export. 


BUYING HEARN BROS., 


Dashwood Av., HIGH WYCOMBE. 


SLATAF IX. The New Slate 
Roof Repair Clip. 


e~ 
As shown at the recent. Duilding 
xSLATAFIX* Trades Exhibition. 
PATENT ux Р | 
Price 9/- per gross, Carriage Paid. 
To Fix—Drill 2 Holes and 
Hammer Home. 


KNICHTS & WATLING, 
6, EFFRA ROAD, BRIXTON, 
LONDON. 


"Phone, 1903 Brirton. 
Samples and Gauge 6d. Carriage Paid. 


OLD ENCLISH BUILDINGS 


SKETCHES BY 


M. H. POCOCK 


of old buildings of different dates of 
erection still left in this country—most 
interesting and unique; size quarto, 
about 10 x 8 inches. 


Price 5/6 (postage 6d. extra). 


Apply, The Publisher— 


BRITISH ARCHITECT OFFICES, 
33, King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


SKIDMORE’S 


BENT STEEL SAFES 


FOR ALL RISKS. 


As supplied to the 
following "''* йш 

MUNICIPAL 

BUILDINGS :— 

BELFAST, 

BLACKBURN, 

BOURNEMOUTH, 

BURNLEY, 

CHELSEA 

KENDAL, 

MANCHESTER, | 

Newport (I.W.), 

` ORWICH, 


OMAGH, Се | 
Pupeny, = 


WOLVERIIAMPTON, SKI DMORE'S SAFES 


te., i 
Ui 1724 о! for the protection of 
: BOOKS, CASH, VALUABLES 


=, 


the leading from ВЕ and BURCLARY. 
BANKING Шет 522 
We shall be pleased to forward our 
COMPANIES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


post free upon application. 


r—————— n е. 


All Qualities of Safes аге oonstruoted. 
BENT AT ALL CORNERS. 


THOMAS SKIDMORE & SON, 


Staftordshire Safe Works, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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24.1 ауаны. M 


GO" үү. WATER 


E. WALKER «ё. 


Heckmondwike, 
YORKS. 


"m 


|| FOR SALE. с 
Rens (Lancashire), various sizes for 6o Wa. 
to 120 lb. pressure.—]omw STRINGER & T" 9 


SoN, Blackburn. 


Dr aa 
> 


THE MARVEL OF THE AGE IN WOOD WORK 
CATALOGUES. 


Owing to the enormous expense to issue our 
270-page catalogue (fully illustrated and priced), 
we ask you, if interested in purchasing builders’ 
and general woodwork, to send Р.О. 15. 6d., to 
include 2-ft. four-fold, brass-jointed boxwood 
rule. Will return cash in exchange if not worth 
double to you.—C. JENNINGS & CO, 
Timber Merchants, General Merchants, Wood- 
workers, 968, Pennywell Road, Bristol. 
DOORS! Why use Foreign? Support British 
Industry. 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by rj in. 
square, ss. 2d. ; mould two sides, 6s. 6d. ; solid | Lining is insep- 
moulded, zs. да. АП other sizes in stock. Send | arable, how- /* 
is. 6d. for 270-page list and rule; if not worth | ever much the | 
double to you, will return 1s. Od. in exchange. | pipe is bent or 


LINED 
C. JENNINGS & СО. twisted. LEAD Ф 
6 E AD. BRISTOL. | Superior yet a 
968, PENNYWELL ROAD. ° | oheaper than HOT or COLD 


tin-lined lead, WATER. 


-- —— 


COPPER 


910 ТО {5,000 ADVANCED by Private 
Lender on Simple Promissory Note. THE ‘ROBERTS’ 


No bills of sale taken, and absolute privacy 

guaranteed. First letter of application receives у ча 

prompt attention, and intending borrowers are | сана | 
Sed He E Pépresentatve; носи ео iata the Eme" 
empowered to complete transaction on terms tank. چ‎ YS 


i de unless 
mutually arranged, no charge being made u НЕКЕНІ 


business actually completed. Special quota- Кате rai has | 
tions for short loans. washed the roof. ee e aree E 
Write in confidence to— PRICES FROM £2 Бі. ,quNINC TO STORAGE 
С. WELLS, Shottermill, Haslemere, SURREY 
CORRIDOR CHAMBERS. LEICESTER. Н. J. ROGERS, кишш ееп 


477, РЕ Ж Telegraphic and Postal Address :— 
eR AEROPLANES, *MEALING BROS., Hieu WYCOMBE.” 


BELPAST Mane x red ESTABLI&IIND 1825 
2 ACRINE SHOPS, i 
2 Srores. ETC, ETE, 
"A SUBSTANTIAL MEALING BROS. ? 
NS " ii & Manufacturers of all kinde of | - 
ge CHEAP CHAIRS for MISSIONS, РР: 


% Ж CHURCHES, CHAPELS, E Ta 

—————— 2 warrer. T.PARTRIDGE &Co SCHOOL ROOMS, LT 

Desens t Esas 455 Prec, WALSALL. |PUBLIC HALLS, 
= = PARKS, etc. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. Avenue Chair Works, 
23 Our Patent Tip-up Baths save 
P - 8 to 10 square feet of floor HIGH WYCOMBE. 
space. Non-rusting, unbreak: 
able. Waste Joint Guaran- 
teed. 
Specify Darby's Patent. 
Hundreds in use at Bournville 
Village. 
Particulars Free— 


THE PATENT TIP-UP BATH CO| || STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


285, Broad St., BIRMINGHAM. 
ROOFS, BUILDINGS, SHELTERS, &c. 


N.B.—London Architects can see 
sample Baths at the Bureau, STREL SASHES AND CASEMENTS. 


24, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. F. М. SWEET & CO., FISH PONDS, BRISTOL. 


| 


High-Class CONCRETE FLAGS 


Mechanically Mixed --Hydraulic Pressed. 
Alsa Road Macadam, Tar Macadam. 
Conoreting Material. 
Railway Ballast, 


Racking. 


WORKS: 
KIRKLESS, WIGAN, LANOS., 


Prices and Particulars from all Coal Agents. 
Telegraphic Address: '" KIRKGESS, Wigan.” Те ерһопе Nos.: 36 & 69, WIGAN, 


“The ideal House.” 


This book contains a series of DESIGNS for IDEAL HOMES by 
W. RUPERT DAVISON, Architect, including views and plans 
ef “THE IDEAL HOUSE,” erected by Messrs. Holleway Bros. 
(Londen) Ltd., at the " Daily Mail" Ideal Home Exhibition, held 
`. а Olympia. Over бо Illustrations of views and plans for houses 
My err: о N cost 4400 to £3,000; price 
E SHILLING МЕТ. 
At B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN. 
O? ai! Beoksellers, er Post Free, їз. За. direot frem tho Publisher 


WILLIAM J. BAKER ** CAREY SHEE: чоон 


PATENTS, 
DESIGNS & TRADE MARKS. 
HARRIS AND MILLS, 
CHARTERED PATENT AGENTS, 


` 34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Privilege London." 
Tel. No. Holborn 2768. 


Circular of prices for British and Foreign Patents, oon- 
taining useful information, ров free 

Chart of 187 Meeh 

_ Post 


PERFECTION 
IN ROOFING 


COLTHURST & SYMUN’S 


Patent INTERLOCKING ТИР. 
Ne Nalling required, absolutely Wind Proof, cannet Strip 
Іп the most exposed situation, 


cal Motions, with description of each, 
ee, 6d. Кане 1866. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


ROOFING TILES. ALSO RIDCES, FINIALS, &o. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal Vienna, 1873. 
Works: GRIOGEWATER, SOMERSET. 


TRADE | STANLEY 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS ОЕ THE 

HIGHEST CLASS. WE RECEIVED FOUR 

GRANDS-PRIX AND GOLD MEDAL AT 
THE TURIN EXHIBITION, ғо. 


W.F. STANLEY « Co., Ltd. 
286, HIGH HOLBORN, М.С. 


BRIGHTON & CO., oi. 
` $5 & 56, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Lithograph or Electrograph 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications, 
IN THE BEST STYLE. etc. 
Write or Telephone for Prioes. 


The best value ever pub- 
lished is the book entitled 


Ideal Homes. 


containing upwards of 
60 designs and plans of 
Houses, varying in cost 
from £500 to £1,000, for 


ONE SHILLING) | 


(Post free, 1s. 3d.) 
From all Newsagents, or 


direct from 
The Publisher - 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 


33, King Street, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. | 


THE BRITISH ARSTI EE Ti 


` PUBLICATIO N 5, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. | 
—Freers Last Decade, 2 vols. 1863; 
Gardiner's History of England, a vols., 1863 ; 
Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Baxter’s 
Cabinet of Paintings, 1837; Stevenson's Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Swinburne's Atalanta, white cloth, 
1865 ; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; 
Arce in Wonderland, 1865 ог 1866. Please 
report any well-bound sets of Standard Authors; 
any Presentation Copies and First Editions of 
pooks by Kate Greenaway, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, Tennyson, George 
Moore, Browning, Lamh, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Swinburne, Arthur Symonds, etc., etc.—100,000 
Books for Sale and Wanted. Exchanges made. 


, 1913 


DERBY. 


end Chimes for 
Bt. Paul's Cathedral, 
Beverley Minster, Truro 
Cathedral, Tharles Cathe- 
dral, Belfast Assembly Hell, and 
many others to Lord Grimthorpe'« 

gi te igns. Іп 1897, writing to the Vicar 
SS et Minchinhampton, Lord Grimtherpe sald ; 
On **Bmith of Derby will olook you in the best way 


and as near eternity as possible.” 


Please state wants.—BAKER’s Great Book Shop, 
14-16 John Bright Street, o да 


R.I.B.A. ЕХАМІНАТІС NS. 


` Special Personal System of preparation by 
Correspondence о: Private Tuition. 
BOND & BATLEY 
(A G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Claude Batley, A.R.I.B.A) 
Tel. 8705 Central. 115, Gower St., W.C. 


Architectural Books at Tremendous Reductions 
NEW BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


Books for Architects, Surveyors, Estimators, and on ALL 
subjects supplied. Sent on approval. State wants. 
Send for List. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


W. & C. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cress Rd, London, W.C 


Established 1833. Telegrams: ‘Clocks, Leeda.” 


WM. POTTS & SONS, 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
GUILDFORD. STREET, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Branch ; L E E D 8 в 


93, Pilgrim Street. 


MAKERS OF THE 
Lincola, Newcastle, and Carlisle Cathedral Clocks; GM. St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge; Bath and Hexham Ab Ciooks ; 
Galway Parish Church, Ireland; Coldstream U.F. Ohuroh, 
Scotland; Leeds Parish Ohureh; Bangor Memorial, Wales; 
Ladysmith Town Hall, B. Africa. 


(LIQUIDSTONB) 


COATOSTON E Neal's Patent- 


For Interior or Exterior Werk. 
Applied as Paint op Plaste>, Cement, Stone or Woodwork 
gives a perfect effect of Natural Btone. 


IMITATION STONE, 


NE ALSTONE for applying to brickwork 


in plastio form. 
For Interior or Exterior Work. 


Awarded Grand Prix, Diploma of Honour and Gold Medal, 
Paris, Rome, Antwerp, Turin, eto. 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO, 


77, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, W. 
Tel.—No. 8316 City. Teleg.—''Coatostone, London." 


Тн West OF ENcLAND JOINERY Û0., LTD., 


STONEHOUSE, 
PLET NEOU'E"E 


TkLWGRAMS: “JOINERY, PLYMOUTH. ” 


TELBPHONE: 481. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY AND MOULDINGS. 


HARDWOOD VOLNE Y A SPECIALITY. 
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TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


John Harrison & Co., 
CAMBERWELL, LONDON. 
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CARRARA | 


The BEST 
CERAMIC 
MATERIAL 
FOR 
EXTERIORS. 
о £9 
NEW PAVILION, 


TORQUAY. 


HENRY A. GARRETT, ESQ., 
ARCHITECT. 


ROYAL: DOULTON t POTTERIES LAMBETH KONDOR 


“ZIN GESSOL” 


21. B. ORR'S PERFECTED 
WASHABLE WATER PAINT 


EMBODIES ALL THAT PRACTICAL SKILL AND 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE CAN SUGGEST, AND 
IS THE OUTCOME OF UPWARDS OF | 


30 YEARS' EXPERIENCE. 


` FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE MANUFACTURER :— 


JOHN B. ORR (ORRS ZINC WHITE, LTD.) 


WIDNES, LANCASHIRE. 


Agents іп the Prineipal Centres. 
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Idea] Homes 


SECOND EDITION—NOW READY. 


A large number of the best designs, from nearly 500 sent in for the Architects' Competition 
for the Daily (Бай “IDEAL HOMES," has been published as a high-class Brochure, in Demy 


Quarto, at 


ONE SHILLING NETT. Post free, 1/3. 


cr a - —À ر — —— ——— س‎ À —— ке 


These designs, representative as they are of some of the best Architectural effort of the day, 
cannot fail to have a lasting interest. Тһе general excellence of the designs received in this 
Competition was such that the Assessor, Mr. E. L. LUTYENS, was enabled to commend 
several of the unpremiated desinis: None of the designs published is devoid of genuine 
interest and Architectural Quality. 


To avoid delay and disappointment, order direct from 


The Publisher of “THE BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ORDER FORM. 


THE PUBLISHER OF “THE BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
Please send me__ Copies of the Book illustrating the designs 
inthe “IDEAL HOMES” COMPETITION, for which I enclose Postal 
Order or Cheque value 
| Name- cruel ы ых ais dues 


Address 


N.B.— Please note loose Stamps cannot be received, but should be attached to the Postal Orders. 


- Бесемвек 26, igni] THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. xii. 


Н. Н. MARTYN & Co., Ltd., 


CARVERS, 
айин D E | | C H E LT E N H A M " 
INDIA RUBBER STAMPS QAKEY’S GLASS PAPER. 


Emery Cloth and Paper, Glass Cloth, Flint Paper and Cloth, Blaek Lead, Pumice Ston 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. Putty Powder, Reto Stone, Second Grit, Polishing Lap for Marble Masons, ete, 


Also STENCIL PLATES, PUNCHES, Же. FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS. 
My MEW Pries Lisa pes free. 90 yardslong by p 20 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in., 40 in., 42 in., and 48in. wide. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8, Livery Street, МЫЯТ fem. LL i NGTO №”. Е M E RY W H E E LS. 
JOHN OAKEY & көрін, LIMITED, Westminster Bridge Road, London, В.Е. 


BAILEY'S 


TURNSTILES 


TURRET CLOCKS, 
| PUMPS, VALVES, etc. 
BAILEY’S 


- CEMENT 
ПІ TESTERS 


To ‘British Standards.” 
Nickel Plated, beautifully 
finished and accurate. 

See Special Catalogue. 
Sir W. H. Bailey & Co, Ld: 


pu. Albion Works, Salford. 
қ-а ы тарағы "Э Tester 


E ROWLANDBROSBLETCHLEY 


TELEGRAMS’. ROWLAND Ini = TELEPHONE" № 25--FENNY:-STRATFORD = 


+ GATES+ CATALOGUE FREE + FENCING 


FOR, 
CHARMING VIEWS OF 


OLD LONDON 


SEE "THE BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 
Dec. 30, 191o, and Jan. 6, 1911. 
Very Rare and detereetins 


Price FOURPENCE per Copy 


(POST FREE). 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Із not only Useful and Beautiful, 
But is also a Good Investment. 


I have а carefully selected and varied stoek of all the 
ehief segun 2000 and send Price Lists free. 


PANELLING AND FITMENTS OCCASIONALLY IN STOCK. 


JAMES W. PARTRIDGE, 
ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Send Stamps to 
THE PUBLISHER, “THE BRITISH AROHITEOT," 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. BACH NUMBERS. 


RALPH DARLINGTON, Ғ.К.С.5. Owing to the demand for Back Numbers of the “ BRITISH 
Maps br JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. S gag ARCHITECT," which are gradually running out of print, 
ALL COPIES PRECEDING 1008 are now charged at 
DOUBLE PRICE. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 
Thoroughly Revised ty 8. T. СООН, М.А. 


^ NORTH WALES. Reinforced 


Concrete xz 
Fence Posts 


(Registered design.) Со., Ltd. 


=] THESE POSTS 
=| GROW STRONGER 
St YEAR BY YEAR. 


This cannot be said of any 
other form of Fence Posts 


Prices, Estimates “əс. Iw 
^| and . particulara оп 
application to 


E. Р. W. GRIMSHAW, 
Managing Director, 
West full, 
BUNTINCFORD, 
Heprs, 


DE V Aw СС E S — — 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
i, inom d à333— — 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 

ю Thestretions, 6 Мара, 378 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 
М. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
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PRINTED, PAINTED, Zê 


NMeSNC5 ENCAUSIIC. MO БАТ ur C 


MAW & co. وه‎ will Ше their Pattern Books, or Special pe with estimates for every kind оҒ Wall and Floor 
Tiling on application Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the showrooms of their appointed agents, 
MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 and 29; ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


1 ТТІ ul 


Heating, 
Ventilation, 
Hot Water Domestic Supply. 
ELECTRICITY-Heating, Light, a Power 


Success Guaranteed. 2,000 Testimonials received. 


\ 


i 


X 


«f «i, 


HEAD OFFICE: 3938, , CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Works: Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


Telegrams—' John Grundy, London.” 


Xs relephone—552 North. 


Prnt ed by TH HE CA в PRINT AND PUBLIE ISHI NG Cour PANY, LTD., Hat on House, C Great Queen Btreet Xon don W.O., and Pu Published Бу gee D. Davison, for 
"THE BRITISH ARCHITECT," LIMITED, at 33, King ng Street, Covent Garden, Senden n, "с. ' Frida ау, December 26, 1913 
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